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“ORGANS FOR 


CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, or HOME, 
In every Style from 415 to £175. 
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THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN | 


Manufactured by the SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CuMPany, Boston, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., is distinguished from all others by its 


Superior Sweetness, Fulucss, and Voice-like quality of Tone. 


SuLE AGENTS FOR LONDON: 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 55 & 56, Old Bailey, E.C. 


EXTRACTS FROM 
RECENT 7T4STIMONIALS. 


**J am more than satisfied with 
my organ; its soft, rich tones ex- 
ceed my expectations. 

“Tos, GREENWOOD, 

EE 3 da oughborough Park.” 

** All who have played it ex- 
press their delight with the rich 
and pure tone. It is suitable for 
a Church, School, or Drawing- 
room. I have great pleasure in 
recommending it whenever | have 
an opportunity, 

““ TI. RICHARDS, 

‘*'T'ranmere, Bournemouth.” 

** After a year’s constant use, | 
have pleasure in stating that it 
srives me satisfaction in every way. 
The stops are very effective, and 
the tone pure and rich. 

“* JosIAH FOSTER, 

“VWazel House, Plaistow.” 
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A Selection of splendid Instruments may be seen inthe’ e« 


NEW ORGAN SALOON, 


where every facility is afforded for testing them. Several of these 
are in new styles, and contain all the power and variety which can 
be given tu an organ with a single manual, 


LMustrated Catalogue and Testimonials free on application to 
Mr. C, J. HOULSTON, the Trade Manager, 55 & 56, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
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STANDARD WORKS ON GARDENING, FARMING, &. 


By the late GEORGE GLENNY, F.R.H.S., and others. 


— ee eS se oe 


GLENNY’S CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND PLANTS. Crown 8yvo 
cloth, 55. 6d. 


GLENNY’S CULTURE OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. Crown 
Svo, cloth 5s. 6d. 


GLENNY’S GARDENER’S EVERY-DAY BOOK OF HORTICUL- 
TURE AND FLORICULTURE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


GLENNY’S COMPLETE HANDBOOK to the FLOWHR-GARDEN 
AND GREENHOUSE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d, 


GLENNY’S MANUAL OF PRACTICAL GARDENING. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 55. 6d. 


GLENNY’S HANDY BOOK ON GARDENING, with the Golden 
Rules for Gardeners. 33rd Thousand. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 


GLENNY’S GARDENING FOR THE MILLION, and Amateur’s and 
Cottager’s Guide. 135th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 6d. 


GLENNY’S PROPERTIES OF FLOWERS AND PLANTS. Being 
the acknowledged Standard of Perfection. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 


GLENNY’S PROPERTIES OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. An 
unerring Guide to Judges and Exhibitors. Feap. 8vo, sewed, Is. 


GLENNY’S FARMING FOR THE MILLION. Papers on Farm Im. 
plements, Drainage, Cultivation, Stock Harvest, &c. 12th Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 


** Mr. George Glenny is so great an authority on all matters relating to the garden that we 
hail the publication of these works with much pleasure.”—O.r/ford Journal. 
_ *' The merest tyro may take spade in hand, and, under the direction of these books, raise a 
little Eden around him. They are published at so reasonable a price that they may come 
into the possession of anyone who desires to be instructed by them.” —Glasgow Herald. 


“Thoroughly practical in their nature, containing plain instructions in a clear and com- 
prehensible form.” —S 
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GARDENER, THE (INDUSTRIAL LiBRARY). A Handbook for the Pro- 
fessional as well as the Amateur. With a Calendar for Monthly Opera- 
tions. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. 

A desirable book to put inta the hands of a youth whois contemplating the adoption of the 
gardener's vocation as his life work. 

GARDENER’S AND FARMER'S REASON WHY. Containing some 
Thousands of Reasons, assigned by Davy, LiEBIG, FORBES, &c., for 
various Facts and Phenomena in the Cultivation of Vegetables and Tillage 
of Soil. By the Author of ‘‘ The Reason Why.” Crown 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

“ The reasons presented to the gardener and agriculturist in the pages of this volume are 
not the produce of one mind, nor a single experience, but gleanings of the opinions and ex- 
perience of hundreds of men of the highest eminence, whose title to be heard and respected 
ts be all question. "—PREFACE. 

COTTAGE GARDENING. By E. W. Banpcer, F.R.H.S. Suitable for 
Amateurs generally, but particularly for Cottagers. 17th Thousand. Fcap. 
sewed, 3¢. Supplied in Packets of 25 copies, post free, for 5s. 62. 

“* This little Manual—the Essay to which the Royal Horticultural Society awarded Mr. 

Egerton Hubbard’s prize in 1870—should be in the hands of every cottager who takes a 

delight in his garden.”—Keading Mercury. 


London: HOULSTON & SONS, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ENQUIRE WITHIN 


UPON 


EVERYTHING 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


Gnquire Within upon Fancy Aeedletoork 


‘*‘ Whether you wish to model a flower in wax; to study the rules of etiquette; 
to serve a relish for breakfast or supper; to plan a dinner fur a large party or a small 
one; to cure a headache; to make a will; to get married; to bury a relative; whatever 
you may wish to do, make, or to enjoy, provided your desire has relation to the 


necessities of domestic life, I hope you wili not fail to ‘ Enquire Within, "~ZJitor. 
ENQUIRERS ARE REFERRED TO THE INDEX AT THE END 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND 


LONDON 
HOULSTON AND SONS 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE 


LOXDON : 
PRINTED BY 3. AND W. RIDER, 
BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FINTY-NINTH EDITION, 


“ Enquire Witnin” is deeply indebted for past favours, and 
anxious to obtain the cordial and warm recommendation of its friends 
in all parts of the World. Cheapness and varied usefulness are its 
prominent characteristics. Within a few years considerably more 
than 


HALF A MILLION COPIES HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED. 


This Edition has been brought out with the intention of its being 
still more worthy of success. No really usefal part has been ‘omitted. 
The Classification has been improved, in accordance with many 
friendly suggestions, and Additions have been made, both modern 
and interesting. 


Banting and Dict, the favourite game of Croquet, Decalcomanie and 
Diaphanie, &c., have been added; as well as an entire Chapter for 
the use of Ladies, containing Instructions in Crochet, Tatting, 
Netting, Knitting, &c., with illustrative patterns, under the title of 
© ENQuirE Wituin upon Fancy NEEDLEWoRK.”* Enquirers on the 
Jaws of Landlord and Tenant, Husband and Wife, Debtor and 
Creditor, arc supplied with latest information. Diseases and their 
Remedies, and Medicines, their Uses and Doses, have received 
special attention. In addition to a very carefully arranged Index, a 
new Summary of Contents has been supplied, and no labour or 
expense has been spared, in the hope that every Reader may receive 
complete and satisfactory replies from 


ENQUIRE WITHIN UPON EVERYTHING. 


* * Enquire Within upon Fancy Needlework ’’ can be had separately, sewed 
in a handsome wrapper, price FOURPENCE, or post freo, FIVEPENCE, of any 
bookseller, or of HOULSTON AND Sons, Paternoster Square, London. 
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Twenty-six Volumes are now published of this favourite Series, 
enumerated as under. The entire Series contains upwards of palbed 
Tuousanp pages of closely printed matter. They a entirely 
original in plan, executed with the most conscientiods ati 
and embrace the very essence of demonstrative Truth and inductive 
Reasoning. The Indexes have been prepared with great labour, and 
alone occupy above 500 pages. A vast Fund of valuable Information, 
embracing every Subject of Interest or Utility, is thus attainable, 


and at a mercly nominal Cost. 


These Works are in such general demand, that the Sale has already 
reached considerably upwards of 


ONE MILLION VOLUMES. 


The attention of all parties interested in the dissemination of sound 
theoretical Instruction and Practical Knowledge is particularly 
directed to the Twenty-six Volumes in this Series of Popular and 
Valuable Books. ) 


1—3. “Datty Wants, Toe Dicrionary or,” a Cyclopadia 
embracing nearly 1,200 pages of sound Information upon all matters 
of Practical and Domestic Utility. The sale of upwards of 100,000 
copies of this Work affords the best evidence of its intrinsic value. 

4—7. “ Useru. Know.epcz, Tae Dictionary oF,” a Book of 
Reference upon History, Geography, Science, Statistics, &c. A 
Companion Work to the “ Dictionary of Daily Wants.” 

8 & 9. “ Mepica ann Surcica, Knowiepcz, Tur Dictionary oF,” 
a Complete Practical Guide on Health and Disease, for Families, 
Emigrants, and Colonists. 

10 “ Enquire Wirnin vrox Everyraine.” 

11, “Tue Reason Wuy, Denominational,” giving the Origin, 


Vv 


History, and Tenets of the various Christian Sects, with the Reasons 
assigned by themselves for their specialities of Faith and forms of 
Worship. 

12. “ Tuz Reason Wuy, Paysica, Geocrarny anp Geo.ocy,” 
containing upwards of 1,200 Reasons, explanatory of the Physical 
Phenomena of the Earth and the Sea, their Geological History, and 
tle Geographical distribution of Plants, Animals, and the Human 
Race. 

13. “Tus Reason Way, Breiicat ann Sacrep History,” a Family 
Guide to Scripture Readings, and a Handbook for Biblical Students. 

14. “Tue Reason Wuy, GENERAL Sciznce,” a Collection of many 
Hundreds of Reasons for things which, though generally received, 
are imperfectly understood. This Volume has reached a sale of 
Forty-eight Thousand. 

15. ‘Tug Reason Wuy, Iistoricat,” designed to simplify the 
study of English History, and to arouse a disposition to trace the 
connection between the Cause and the Event 

16. “Tux Reason Wuy, Naturat History,” giving Reasoxs for 
very numerous interesting Facts in connection with the Habits and 
Instincts of the various Orders of the Animal Kingdom. 

17. “Tue Reason Wiy, Garpexinc anpd Famine,” giving some 
Thousands of Reasons for various Facts and Phenomena in reference 
to the Cultivation and Tillage of the Soil. 

18. “Tue Reason Wiy, Hovusewire’s Domestic Science,” affording 
to the Manager of Domestic Affairs intelligible Reasons for the 
various duties she has to superintend or to perform. 

19. “ Journey or Discovery att Rounp our Hovse; ok, THE 
INTERVIEW,” containing additional Information upon Domestic 
Matters. 

20. “THe Practican HousewireE anpD Famity Mepicat Guipe,” 
a Series of Instructive Papers on Cookery, Food, Treatment of the 


Sick, &., &c. 


vi 
01.“Tue Fawiry Save-att,” a System of Secondary Cookery, 
with Invaluable Hints for Economy in the use of every Article of 
Household Consumption. 

99. “Notices to Cornesronpents,” a Work full of curious Matters 
of Fact; a collection of important Information on all Subjects, from 
real Answers to Correspondents of various Magazines and 
Newspapers. 

93. “Tye Corner CupnoarD,” containing Domestic Information, 
numerous Needlework Designs, and Instructions for the Aquarium, 
Skeleton Plants, &c. 


24. “Lire Dovusiep sy tur Economy or Time,” and “Ilow a 


Penny BECAME a THOUSAND Potnps.” The first of these Works 


teaches the Value of Moments, and shows how Life may be abridged 
and fall short of its true aim and happiness, by a careless indifference 
to trifles of Time. The second Work pursues a similar argument 
with reference to Money, which is the representative of all things 
of material Value. 

25 & 26. “ WonpxervuL Tuines;” or accurate and interesting 
descriptions of the Wondere of all Nations. In two seies, with 
numerous ijlustrations. 

27. “Te Historicat Fincer-rost,’ giving briefly, but clearly 
and sufficiently, the story, meaning, and origin of hundreds of Terma, 
Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allusions, &c., in connection with 
Universal History, including Politics, Theology, Law, Commerce, 
Literature, Army and Navy, Arts and Sciences, Geography, Tradition, 
National, Social, and Personal Characteristics, é&c., &c. 


PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 


Ir there be any amonz my Readers who, having turned over the 
pages of “ Exquirg Wituty,” have hastily pronounced them te 
e confused and ill-arranged, let them at once refer to TuE 
Inpex,* and for ever hold their pence. 

The Invex is, to the vast congregation of useful hints and 
receipts that fill the buundary of this volume, like the Directory 
to the great aggregation of houses and people in London. 

No one, being a stranger to London, would run about asking for 
“Mr. Situ.” But, remembering the Christian name and the 
profession of the individual wanted, would turn to the Drzectory, 
and trace him out. 

Like a house, every paragraph in “ Enquire WITHIN” has its 
number,—and the InpEx is the Drrecrory which will explain 
what Facts, [Hints, and Instructions inhabit that number. 

For, if it be not a misnomer, we are prompted to say that 
“EnQuirE WITHIN” is peopied with thousands of ladies and 
gentlemen, who have approved of the plan of the work, 
and contributed something to its store of useful information. 
There they are, waiting to be questioned, and ready to reply. 
Only ashort time ago, the facts and information now assuming 
the conventional forms of printing types, were active thoughts in 
the minds of many persons. Their fingers traced those thoughts 
upon the page, for the benefit of whomsoever might need informa- 
tion. We must not separate the thought from the mind which 
gave it birth; we must not look upon these writings as we should 
upon the traces left by the snail upon the green leaf, having 
neither form nor meaning. Behind each page some one lives to 
answer for the correctness of the information imparted, just as 
certainly as where, in the window of a dwelling, you see a paper 


The Index will be fourd at page 389, 


vill 


directing you to “Enquirz WITHIN,” some one is there to 
answer you. 

Old Dr. Krrcntnze lives at No. 45; Mrs. Hrrcntna lives at 
202; Mrs. Curup lives at 1805; Mr. Bantine at 1663; Dr. 
Srennovss at 1670; Dr. Erasmus WILson at 1594; Dr. SourH- 
woop Sirs at 1638; Dr. Biarr at 1957; M. Sover at 1064; 
Dr, BanrnaTon at 2163; Dr. CuarKe at 2140; a Docror lives at 
451; a GarpDENER at 224; a Scrrootmaster at 168; a Dancina 
Master at 124; an Axtist at 2296; a Naturatist at 2085; 
a Mopetirr at 2102; a Cook at 972; a Pui,tantTnRopistT at 
1287; a Lawyer at 1359; a Suraeon at 767; a Curss PLAYER 
at 57; a CurmistT at 632; a Brewer at 2014; and so on. 

Well! there they live—always at home—knock at their doors 
—Enxquirt WITHIN, NO FEES TO PAY! ! 

We have taken so much care in selecting our information, and 
have been aided by so many kind friends in the production of our 
Volume, that we cannot turn to any page without at once being 
reminded of the GENEROUS FRIEND WHO ABIDES THERE. 

To some extent, though in a far less degree, we have been 
indebted to the authors of the following useful books. In the first 
place we must express our chief obligations to “Dr. Kitcn1nEnr’s 
Coox’s Oracte;” to “Tux Coox,” in “Houlston and Sons’ 
Industrial Library ;” “Tux Snorxerrer’s Guips,” “Tur 
Wire's Own Cooxery,” “Home Taurus ror Home Peace,” 
“Tuz Practicat Houstwirr,” and to several of the Voiumec 


of the “Reason Wiry’’ SERIzs. 


CONTENTS 


APULTERATIONS OF Foop, TESTS FOR : : : : 347 
BEVERAGES, PREPARATION OF, AND RECEIPTS FOR . . 293 
Binp-KEEPING, BEE-KEEPING, POULTRY-KEEPING . . 271 
CARVING, AND THE GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS OF TIIE 
Dinner Tasre, Tea EQuiraGE ; ; 5 . 837 
CHILDREN, REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF : . 254 
Cuotce or Foon, MarKeErTING, ETC. ; ‘ ; a 
CONFECTIONERY: CAKES, JELLIES, SWEETMEATS » 260 
COMMERCIAL AND Monetary Pints, Maxims ‘ » 835 
Correct Speaxina, Hryts cn Writine . : ‘ . o4 
DECORATION AND ORNAMENTATION: PaINnTING, STAINING, 
GILDING, ETC. . : ; ; ; : . . 197 
DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN, Noxious ANIMALS . , . 315 
Dress, CHorcrE, ARRANGEMENT AND CARE OF . : . 241 


Dyxrine, Scovrine, CLEANING, Launpry Oprrations . 340 


EMERGENCIES AND AccipeNts, How To AcT IN, sUCB AS 
CASES OF DRownineG, FIRE, ETC. : : ; . 192 


ETIQUETTE, ForMS AND CEREMONIES OF . . ‘ . 241 
Foop or Various Kinps, WHEN IN SEason . : - 13 
Furet, Liantine, etc., Economy anp MaNaGEMENT OF . 141 


Furniture, SELECTION aND ARRANGEMENT OF : . 81 


x CONTENTS. 








PAGE 
HovsEHOLD OPERATIONS: ‘CARPENTERY, MeEnpine, RE- 


PAIRING se : : : . : ‘ . 82 
InpookR GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS . : . : . 1g 
Lapres’ EmpioyMents: DEcALCOMANIE, DIaPHANIE, EXC. 326 
Lxeaat INFORMATION AND ADVICE . : ; ; . 20) 
Merpicat anp Surarcat ADVICE ‘ : : 2 . 108 
Mrvnor Compiarints, Covaus, CRAMP, ETC.  . ‘ . 808 


MISCELLANEOUS PREPARATIONS: INK, GuM, CEMENT, ETC. 317 


Ovurpoor Srorts AND Pastimes, CROQUET : : . 830 
PREPARATION OF Foon, CookIne OPERATIONS : . 149 
PRESERVING aND Pickiine, Hints on. : ; . 216 
Recreations, Anrt:stic: Mopre.iina, Preparine Borayn- 
ICAL SPECIMENS, ETC. ‘ ; F ; ‘ - 301 
Ruxes or Conpuct: CounsEets, Hints, ADVICE. . 275 
SANITARY PRECAUTIONS AND REGULATIONS: AIR AND 
EXERCISE, SLEEP, CLOTHING. ; : ; . 230 
Sauces, Rerisues, Zests, How ro Prepare . : . 281 


TABLES OF InsuRANCE, INTEREST, Marxketine, WaGEs . 355 


Tortet Requisites, RECEIPTS FOR, AND THE OPERATIONS 
CONNECTED THEREWITH : ° ‘ ° ‘ - 229 


EwqurrE WITHIN upon Fancy NEEDLEWORK : . 857 


ON TIIE PUBLICATION OF THE 
FOUR HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH THOUSAND 


OF 


“ENQUIRE WITHIN.” 
BY THE EDITOR. 


OnLy a few short years have sped 
Since I this work of love begun ; 
By thousands sought, by millions read, 
All their approving smiles I’ve won. 
Now, while reflecting on the past, 
My day of life seems closing in, 
et me, while powers of reason last, 
“ Enquire Within.” 


Oh, ye—who gentle are and fair— 
Who to these modest pages turn, 
To raise a smile, to soothe a care, 
Or some moot point of duty learn,— 
Forget not this: that whilst you live, 
Your hearts may yield to pride or sin; 
Take, then, the warning here I give,— 
“Enquire Within.” 


Would you acquire the greatest peace— 
The sweetest joy—this world can give > 
Bid hatred, pride, and envy cease, 
And learn a Christian’s life to live; 
Each eve, before your eyelids close, 
And slumbers of the night begin, 
That sur own heart may find repose, 
“Enquire Within.” 


COMPANION WORKS TO ENQUIRE WITHIN. 


emia 


DAILY WANTS, DICTIONARY OF. 7s. 6d. 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, DICTIONARY OF. 10s. 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL KNOWLEDGE, DICTIONARY OF. =s. 
REASON WHY. DENOMINATIONAL. 8s. Gd. 

REASON WHY. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 3s. 67, 
REASON WHY. GENERAL SCIENCE. 2s. 6d. 

REASON WHY. NATURAL HISTORY. 2s. 6d, 
HISTORICAL REASON WHY. ENGLISH WISTORY. 2s. 67. 
REASON WHY. GARDENER’S AND FARMER'S. 2s. 67. 
REASON WHY. DOMESTIC SCIENCE FOR HOUSEWIVES, 2s, Gu. 
BIBLICAL REASON WHY. SACRED HISTORY. 2s, 6d. 
FAMILY SAVE-ALL; on, SECONDARY COOKERY. 2s. 6d. 
JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY; OR, THE INTERVIEW. 2s. 6. 
PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE AND FAMILY MEDICAL GUIDE. 2s. Gi. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 2s. 6d. 

CORNER CUPBOARD. A FAMILY REPOSITORY. 2s. Gd. 


HOW A PENNY BECAMi: A THOUSAND POUNDS. \, ,. 
LIFE DOUBLED BY THE ECONOMY OF TIME. \7*"": 


Each of these two Works separately, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
WONDERFUL THINGS OF ALL NATIONS. Two Series, each 2s. 6. 
THE HISTORICAL FINGER-POST. 2s. Gd. 


HISTORY OF PROGRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN. Two Series, each 5s. 
THAT’S IT; on, PLAIN TEACHING. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
WALKS ABROAD AND EVENINGS AT HOME. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 61 

ELEGANT WORK FOR DELICATE FINGERS. 1s. 
PHILOSOPHY AND MIRTH UNITED BY PEN AND PENCIL. 


THE USEFUL TEACHER, 1s. 
Comprising Enalisuy Grammar, Grocrapry, AND History. 


HANDY BOOK OF SHOPKEEPING ; OR, SHOPKEEPER’S GUIDE. 1s. 


1s. 


ENQUIRE WITHIN 


UPON 


KEVERYTHING. 


1. Choice of Articles of Food. ; was caught; for no method can come 
-—Nothing is more important in the af-! pletely preserve the delicate flavour it 
fairs of housekeeping than the choice of | has when just taken out of the water. 
wholesome food. We have been amused | A great deal of what is brought to Lon. 
by a conundrum which is as follows :— ; don has been packed in ig¢e, und comes 
“A man went to market and bought éwo | from the Scotch and Irish rivers, and, 
fish. When he reached home he found ; though perfectly fresh, is not quite equal 
they were the same as when he had | to Thames salmon. 
bought them; yet there were three !! 6, Hennincs should be caten when 
How was this?" The answer is—‘' He | very tresh ; and, like mackarel, will not 
bought two mackarel, and one smelt!” | remain good many hours after they are 
Those who envy him his bargain need | caught. But they are very excellent, 
not care about the following rules; but | especially fur breakfast rehshes, eithes 
to others they will be valuable :— ' Salted, split, dried, and peppered, or 

2. Mackangimust beperfectly fresh, | pickled. 
or it is a very indifferent fish; it will} 7. Fresu-water Fisu. — The re- 
neither bear carriage, nor being kept ; marks as to firmness and clear fresh eyes 
many hours out of the water. The firm-; apply to this variety of fish, of which 
ness of the flesh, and the clearness of | there are carp, tench, pike, perch, &c. 
the eyes, must be the criterion of fresh | 8. Lonsters, recently caught, have 
mackurel, as they are of all other fish. ! always some remains of muscular action 

3. Trnnot, and all flat white fish, !in the claws, which may be excited by 
are rigid and firm when fresh ; the un- | pressing the eyes with the finger; when 

| 








der side should be of a rich cream |this cannot. be produced, the Jobster 
colour. When out of season, or too long : must have been too long kept. When 
kept, this becomes a bluish white, and | boiled, the tuil preserves its elasticity if 
the flesh soft and flaccid. A clear bright | fresh, but logea it as soon as It becomes 
eye in fish is also a mark of being fresh ; stale. The heaviest lobsters aro the 
and good. ; best; when light they are watery and 
_4. Con is known to be fresh by the | poor. Hen lobsters may generally be 
rigidity of the muscles (or flesh); the | known by the spawn, or by the breadth 
redness of the gills, and clearness of the | of the “ flap.” 
eyes, Crimping much improves this} 9. Cran anp CrayrisH must be 
fish, chosen by observations similar to those 
5. Satmon.—The flavour and excel- | given above in the choice of lobsters. 
lence of this fish depends upon its fresh- | Crabs have an agreeable smell when 
ness, and the shortness of time since it! fresh. ‘5 


10 THE POOR MAN FASTS BECAUSE HE HAS NO MEAT; 





10. Prawns anp Suximes, when| firm and close in grain, and red in 
fresh, arc firm and crisp. colour, the fat white and firm. Mutton 

11. Oysrexs.—lIf fresh, the shell is|is in its prime when the sheep is about 
firmly closed ; when the shells of oysters | five years old, though it,is often killed 
are open, they are dead, and unfit for | much younger. If too young, the flesh 
food. ‘The small-shelled oysters, the | feels tender when pinched ; if too old, 
Byfleet, Colchester, and Milford, are the | on being pinched it wrinkles up, and so 
finest in flavour. Larger kinds, called|remuins. In young mutton, the fat 
rock oysters, are generally considered | readily separates; in old, it is held 
only fit for stewing and sauces, though | together by strings of skin. In sheep 
some persons prefer them. diseased of the rot, the flesh is very 

12. Berr.—The grain of ox beef, | paic-coloured, the fat inclining to yel- 
when good, is loose, the meat red, and} low; the meat appears loose from the 
the fat inclining to yellow. Cow beef, | bone, and, if squeezed, drops of water 
on the contrary, has a closer grain, | ooze out from the grains; after cooking, 
whiter fat, but meat scarcely as red as|the meat drops clean away from the 
that of ox beef. Inferior beef, which | bones. Wether mutton is preferred 
is meat obtained from ill-fed animals, | to that of the ewe; it may be known 
or from those which had become too | by the lump of fat on the inside of the 


old fur food, may he known by a hard, 
skinny fat, a dark red lean, and, in old 
animals, a line of horny texture running 
through the meat of the ribs. When 
meat pressed by the finger rises up 
quickly, it may be considered as that 
of an animal which was in its prime ; 
when the dent made by pressure returns 
slowly, or remains visible, the animal 
had probably passed its prime, and the 
meat consequently must be of inferior 
quality. 

13. Verau should he delicately white, 
though it is offen juicy and well-tla- 
voured when rather dark in colour, 
Butchers, it is said, bleed calves pur- 


thigh. 

15. Lamu.-—This meat will not keep 
Jong after itis killed. The large vein 
in the neck is bluish in colour when the 
fore quarter is fresh, green when be- 
coming stale. In the hind quarter, if 
not. recently killed, the fat of the kidney 
will have a slight smell, and the knuckle 
will have lost its firmness. 

16. Pork.—When good, the rind is 
thin, smooth, and cool to the touch; 
when changing, from being too long 
killed, it besomes flaccid and clammy. 
Enlarged glunds, called kernels, in the 
fut, are marks of an ill-fed or diseased 
pig. 


posely before killing them, with a view | = 17. Bacon should have a thin rind, 
to mike the flesh white, but this also} and the fat should be firm, and tinged 
makes it dry and flavourless. On exa- | red by the curing; the flesh should be 
mining the loin, if the fat enveloping | of a clear red, without intermixture of 
the kidney be white and, firm-looking, | yellow, and it should firmly adhere to 
the meat will probably be prime andj the bone. To judge the state of a ham, 
recently killed. Veal will not keep so | plunge a knife into it to the bone; on 
Jong as an older meat, especially in hot | drawing it back, if particles of meat 
or damp weather: when going, the fat | adhere to it, or if the smell is disagree- 
becomes soft and moist, the meat flabby | able, the curing has not been effectual, 
and spotted, and somewhat porous like | and the ham is not good; it should, in 
sponge. Large, overgrown veal is in-} such a state, be immediately cooked. 
ferior to small, delicate, yet fat. veal. {In buying a ham, a short thick one is 
The fillet of a cow-calf is known by the | to be preferred to one long and thin. 
udder attached to it, and by the sofi-| Of English hams, Yorkshire, West- 
ness of the skin ; it is preferable tothe | moreland, and JIampshire are most 
veal of 2 bull-calf. | esteemed; of foreign, the Westphalian. 

14. Mvrrox.—The meat should be} 18. Venison.—When good, the fat 


THE RICH MAN PASTS BECAUSE HE WILL NOT ZAT. 11 
is clear, bright, and of considerable | young and fresh killed. When their 
thickness. ‘I'‘o know when it is neces-| bills become moist, and their throats 
sary to cuok it, a knife must be plunged | muddy, they have been too long killed. 
into the haunch; and from the smell | (See Foop In Season.) 
the cook must determine on dressing ; 
or keeping it. | Names and Situations of the 
19. ‘Turkey.—In choosing poultry, Various Joints. 
the age of the bird is the chief point| 27. Meats.—In different parts of 
to be attended to. An old turkey has! the kingdom the method of cutting up 
tough and reddish legs; a young one jcarcases varies. That which we de- 
smooth and black. Fresh killed, the | scribe below is the most general, and 
eyes are full and clear, and the feet | is known as the English method. 
moist. When it has been kept 100: i. BEEF—Fore Quarter. — Fore rib 
long, the parts about the vent have a: ie ribs) ; middle rib (four ribs); chuck 
greenish appearance. three nbs). Shoulder piece (top of 
20. Common Domestic Fow1s, when | fore leg); brisket (lower or belly part 
young, have the legs and combs smocth ; | of the ribs) ; clod (fore shoulder blade) ; 
when old they are rough, and on the | neck; shin (below the shoulder) ; cheek. 
breast long hairs are found instead of | Hind guarter.—Sirloin ; rump; aitch- 
feathers. Fowls and chickens should | bone—these are the three divisions of 
be plump on the breast, fat on the back, |the upper part of the quarter; buttock 
and white-legged. and mousc-buttock, which divide the 
21. Gexse.—The bills and feet are | thigh ; veiny picce, joining the buttock ; 
red when old, yellow when young. | thick flank and thin flank (belly pieces) 
Fresh killed, the feet are pliable, stiff}and leg. ‘The sirloin and rump of 
when too long kept. Geese are called | both sides form a baron. Beef is om 
green while they are only two or three | season all the year ; best in the winter. 
months old. ii, MutTron.—Shoulder; breast (the 
22. Ducxs. — Choose them with | belly); over which are the loin (chump, 
supple feet and hard plump breasts.}or tail end); loin (best end); and 
Tame ducks have yellow feet, wild ones | neck (best end); neck (scrag end). <A 
red. chine is two necks ; a saddle two Joins ; 
23. PicEons are very indifferent food | then there are the leg and head. Afut- 
when they are too long kept. Supple- kw ts the best in winter, spring, and 
ness of the feet shows them to be young; | autumn. 
the state of the flesh is flaccid when| ii. Lass is cut into fore quarter and 
they are getting bad from kecping. | hind quarter; a saddle, or loin; neck, 
Tame pigeons are larger than the wild. | breast, leg, and shoulder. Grass lamb 
24. Hares anp Ranurts, when old, | ts in season from Easter to Michaelmas; 
have the haunches thick, the cars dry | house lamb from Christmas to Lady-day. 
and tough, and the claws blunt and} iv. Poxk is cut into leg, hand, or 
ragged. A young harc has claws smooth | shoulder ; hind-loin ; fore-lom ;_belly- 
and sharp, ears that easily tear, and aj part; spare-rib (or neck); and head. 
narrow cleft in the lip. <A leveret is | Pork is in season nearly all the year. 
distinguished from a hare by a knob or| v. VEAL is cut into neck (scrag end); 
small bone near the foot. {neck (best end); loin (best end) ; loin 
25. Paxtrwees, when young, have | (chump, or tail end); fillet (upper part 
yellowish legs and dark-coloured bills. |of hind leg); hind knuckle, which 
Old partridges are very indifferent | joins the fillet; knuckle of fore leg ; 
eating. blade (bone of shoulder) ; breast (best 
26. Woopcocxs ANp Snipes, whenjend; breast (brisket end), and hand. 
old, have the feet thick and hard ; when | Veal ts always in season, but dear in 
these are soft and tender, they are both | the winter and spring. 
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vi. VeN1son is cut into haunch (or|than that which is sufficient for other 


THE MISER FASTS WITH GREEDY MIND TO SPARE, 





back) ; neck ; shoulder ; and breast. Doe; joints and meats. When stewed it is 
venison is best in January, October, No-| excellent; and when cooked fresh (/-., 


wember, and December, and buck venison 
in June, July, August, and Scptember. 

vii. Scorrish Move or Division.-~ 
According to the English method the 
carcase of beef is disposed of more eco- 
nomically than upon the Scotch plan. 
The English plan affords better steaks, 
and better joints for roasting; but the 
Scotch plan gives a greater varicty of 
pieces for boiling. The names of pieces 
in the Scotch plan, not found in the 
English, are the hough, or hind leg; 
the nineholes, or English buttock; the 
large and small runner, taken from the 
rib and chuck pieces of the English 
plan; the shoulder-lyer, the English 
shoulder, but cut differently ; the sparc- 
rib or fore-syo, the sticking piece, &c. 
The Scotch also cut mutton differ- 
ently. 

viii, Ox-Tain is much esteemed for 
purposes uf soup; so also is the CHEEK. 
The roxavez is highly esteemed. 

ix, Catves’ I[zans are very useful 
for various dishes; so also are their 
KNUCKLES, FEET, HEART, &c. 


28. Relative Economy of the 
Joints. 

i. Tne Rovnp is, in large families, 
one of the most profitable parts: it is 
usually boiled, and, like most of the 
boiling parts of becf, is generally sold 
in London at a penny per pound less 
than roasting joints. 

ii. THe Brisker is also a penny a 
found less in price than the roasting 
parts. It is not so economical a part 
as the round, having moze bone to be 
weighed with it, and more fat. Where 


there are children, very fat joints are | 


not desirable, being often disagreeable 
to them, and sometimes prejudicial, 
especially if they have a dislike to fat. 
This joint also requires more cooking 
than many others; that is to say, it 
requires a double allowance of time to 

given for boiling it; it will, when 
served, be hard and scarcely digvstible 
if no more tite he allowed te bail it 


unsalted), an excellent stock for soup 
may be extractcd from it, and yet the 
meat will serve as well for dinner. 

iii, Tue EpcEnone, or AITCHBONE, 
is not considered to be a very econo- 
mical joint, the bone heing large in 
proportion to the meat; but the greater 
part of it, at least, is as good as that of 
any prime part. It sells at a penny a 
pound less than roasting )cints. 

iv. Tus Rep is the part of which 
the London butcher makes great profit, 
by selling it in the form of steaks. In 
the country, as there is not an equal 
demand for steaks, the. whole of it may 
be purchased as a joint, and at the 
price of other prime parts. It may he 
turned to good account in producing 
many execllent dishes. If salted, it is 
simply boiled; if used unsalted, it is 
generally stewed. 

v. Tre Veiny Prece is sold ata 
low price per pound; but, if hung for 
a day or two, it is very good and very 
profitable. Where there are a number 
of servants and children to have an 
early dinner, this part of beef will be 
found desirable. 

vi. Tue Lee anp Sum afford ex- 
cellent stock for soup; and, if not 
reduced too much, the meat taken from 
the hones may be served as a stew with 
vegatables; or it may be seasoned, 
pounded with butter, and potted ; or, 
chopped very fino, and seasoned with 
herbs, and bound together by egg and 
bread crumbs, it may be fricd in Falls, 
or in the form of larye eggs, and served 
with a gravy made with a few spoonfuls 
of the soup. 

vi. Ox Cizex makes excellent soup 
‘The meat, when taken from the bones, 

may be served as a stew. 

viii. THe Srrnomy ann THR Ris 
are the roasting parts of beef, and 
these bear in all places the highest 
price. The most profitable of these 
two joints at a family table is the ribs. 
The bones, if removed from the beef 
(before it ja roaxted, will assist in form- 


TIE GLUTTON FAST& TO EAT TH« GREATER SHARE 


ing tho basis of a soup. When boned, 
the meat of the ribs is often rolled up, 
tied with strings, and roasted; and this 
is the best way of using it, as it enables 
the carver to distribute equally the 
upper part of the meat with the fatter 
and more skinny parts, at the lower 
end of the bones. 

29. Indications of Whole- 
some Mushrooms.—Whenever a 
fungus is pleasant in flavour and odour, 
it may be considered wholesome; if, on 
the contrary, it have an offensive 
smell, a bitter, astringent, or styptic 
taste, or even if it leave an unpleasant 
flavour in the mouth, it should not be 
considered fit for food. The colour, 
figure, and texture of these vegetables 
do not afford any characters on which 
we can safely rely ; yet it may be re- 
marked that in colour the pure yellow, 
gold colour, bluish pale, dark or lustre 
brown, wine red, or the violet, belong 
to many that are eatable; whilst the 
pale or sulphur yellow, bright or blood- 
red, and the greenish, belong to few 
but the poisonous. The safe kinds 
have most frequently a compact, brittle 
texture ; the fiesh is whito; they grow 
more readily in open places, such as 
dry pastures and waste lands, than in 
places humid or shaded by wood. In 
general, those should be suspected 
which grow in caverns and subterra- 
nean passages, on animal matter under- 
going putrefaction, as well ag those 
whose flesh is soft or watery. 

30. To Distinguish Mush- 
rooms from Poisonous Fungi. 

1. Sprinkle a little salt on the spongy 
ek or gills of the sample to be tried. 

f they turn yellow, they are poisonous, 
—if black, they are wholesome. Allow 
the salt to act before you decide on the 
question. 

li. False mushrooms have a warty 
cap, or else fragments of membrane, 
adhering to the upper surface, are 
heavy, and emerge from a vulva or 
bag; they grow in tufts or clusters in 
woods, on the stumps of trees, &c., 
whereas the true mushrooms grow in 
pastures, 
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iii. False mushrooms have an astrin- 


gent, styptlc, and disagreeable taste. 
iv. When cut they turn blue. 


v. They ae moist on the surface, 
and generally, 

vi. Of a rose or orange colour. 

vii. The gills of the true mushroom 
are of a pinky red, changing to a liver 
colour. 

viii. The flesh is white. 

ix. The stem is white, solid, and 
cylindrical. 


81. Food in Season. 

There is an old maxim, “ A place for 
everything, and everything in its place."’ 
To which we beg to add another, “A 
scason for everything, and everything 


in gcason.” 


32. Janvanry. 

{Those Fish, Poultry, &c., distinguisued by 
Itulics are to be had in the highest per- 
fection.] 

i. Fiso.—Barbel, brill, carp, cod, 
crabs, cray-fish, dabbs, dace, cels, 
flounders, Aaddocks, herrings, lam- 
preys, ling, lobsters, mussels, oysters, 
perch, pike, plaice, prawns, salmon- 
trout, shrimps, skate, smelt, soles, 
sprats, sturgeon, fench, thornback, 
turbot, whiting. 

ii, Mzat.—Beef, house-lamb, mutton, 
pork, veal, and doe venison. 

i. Povitry anp Game.—Capong 
chickens, ducks, wild-ducks, fowls 
geese, grouse, hares, larks, moor-game, 
partridges, pheasants, pigeons (tame), 
pullets, radéits, snipes, turkeys (hen), 
widgeons, woodcocks. 

iv. VEGETAHLES.— Beet, brocoli (white 
and purple), brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
cardoons, carrots, celery, chervil, cole- 
wort, creases, endive, garlic, herbs (dry), 
kale (Seotch), leeks, lettuces, mint, 
mustard, onions, parsley, parsnips, poe 
tatoes, rape, rosemary, sage, salsify, 


Savoy, scorzonera, shalots, skirrets, 
sorrel, spinach (winter), tarragon, 


thyme, turnips. 

vy. Forcen VecrranLes.— Asparagus 
cucumbers, Jerusalem artichokes, an 
mushrooms. 


>) vi Frvrv.—Almonds. Apples, French 
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ppin, golden pippin, golden russet,| iii. Poutrry anp Gamz.—Capons, 
Kentish pippin, nonpareil, winter pear- | chickens, ducklings, fowls, green geese, 
ninin. Pears: Bergamot d’Hollande, | grouse, leverets, moor-game, pigeons, 
Bon Chrétien, Charmontel, Colmar, | rabbits, snipes, turkeys, woodcocks. 
winter beurré. Grapes: English and! iv. VEGETAsLEs.—Artichokes (Jeru- 


foreign. Chestnuts, medlars, nuts, 
oranges, walnuts. 


33. FEBRUARY. 

i. Fisu.—Barbel, brill, carp, cockles, 
cod, crabs, cray-fish, dabbs, dace, cels, 
flounders, haddocks, herrings, lampreys, 
ling, lobsters, mussels, oysters, perch, 
pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, shrimps, 
skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, tench, 
thornback, turbot, whiting. 

ii. Meat.—Beef, house-lamb, mut- 
ton, pork, veal. 

iii. Poutrry ann Game.—Capons, 
chickens, ducklings, fowl (wild), green 
geese, hares, partridges, pheasants, 
pigeons (tame and wild), pullets with 
egg, rabbits (tame), snipes, turkeys, 
turkey poults, woodcocks. 

iv. VEGETARLES.—cct, brocoli (white 
and purple), burnet, cabbage, cardoons, 
carrots, celery, chervil, colewort, cresses, 
endive, garlic, dry herbs, leeks, lettuces, 
mint, mustard, mushrooms, onions, pars- 
nips, parsley, potatoes, radish, rape, 
rosemary, sage, salsify, savoy, scorzo- 
nera, shalots, skirrets, sorrel, spinach, 
sprouts, tarragon, thyme, turnips, win- 
ter savoury. 

v. Forcen VEGETABLES.—Asparagus, 
cucumbers, Jerusalem artichokes. 

vi. FRruitr.—Apples: French pippin, 
golden pippin, golden russet, Holland 
ippm, Kentish pippin, nonpareil, 

heeler’s russet, winter pearmain. 
Chestnuts, oranges. Pears: Bergamot, 
de Pasque, winter Bon Chrétien, winter 


Russelet. 
34. Mancn. 

i, Fisu.—Brill, carp, cockles, cod, con- 
ger-eels, crabs, dabbs, dory, eels, floun- 
ders, ling, lobsters, mackarel, mullcts, 
mussels, oysters, perch, pike, plaice, 
prawns, salmon, salmon-trout, shrimps, 
skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, turbot, 
tench, and whiting. 

ii. Mrat.—Beef, house-lamb, mut- 
ton, pork, veal. 











salem), beet, brocoli (white and purple), 
brussels sprouts, cabbage, cardoons, car- 
rots, celery, chervil, colewort, cresses, 
endive, garlic, herbs (dry), kale (sea and 
Scotch), lettuces, mint, mushrooms, mus- 
tard, onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, 
rape, rosemary, sage, savoy, shalots, sor- 
tel, spinach, tarragon, thyme, turnips, 
turnip-tops. 

v. Forcen VEGETABLES. — Aspara- 
us, beans, cucumbers, and rhubarb. 

vi, Fruit. — Apples: French pip- 
pins, gulden russet, Holland pippin, 
John apple, Kentish pippin, nonpareil, 
Norfolk beaufin, Wheeler’s russet. 
Chestnuts, oranges. Pears: Bergamot, 
Bugi, Charmontel, St. Martial, winter 
Bon Chrétien. Strawberries (forced). 


35. APRIL. 


i. Fisu.—Brill, carp, chub, cockles, 
cod, conger-eels, evabs, dabbs, dory, eels, 
flounders, halibut, herrings, ling, /ob- 
sters, mackarcl, mullets, mussels, oys- 
ters, perch, pike, prawns, plaice, salmon, 
shrimps, skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, 
tench, trout, turbot, whitings. 

ii. Mreat.—Beef, grass-lamb, house- 
lamb, mutton, pork, veal. 

lili. Pouttry anp Gamr.—Chickens, 
ducklings, fowls, green geese, levercts, 
pigeons, pullets, rabbits, turkey poults, 
wood-pigeons. 

iv. VEGETABLES. — Asparagus, bro- 
coli, chervil, colewort, cucumbers, en- 
dive, fennel, herbs of all sorts, lettuce, 
onions, parsley, parsnips, peas, purslane, 
radishes, sea-kale, sorrel, spinach, small 
salad, tarragon, turnip-radishes, turnip- 
tops, and rhubarb. 

v. Frurr.— Apples: Golden russet, 
John apple, nonparcil, Wheeler's rus- 
set. Nuts, oranges. Pears: Bergamot, 
Bon Chrétien, Bugi, Carmelite, francreal. 
St. Martial. A few strawberries, wal- 
nuts. Forced : Apricots, cherries, straw- 
berries. 


THE RIGHTEOUS MAN 


. 86. May. 

i. Fisu.—Brill, carp, chub, cod, con- 
zer-eels, crabs, cray-fish, dabbs, dace, 
lory, eels, flounders, gurnets, haddock, 
ialibut, herring, ling, /odsters, mackarel, 
mullet, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, sal- 
mon, shrimps, skate, smelts, soles, stur- 
zeon, tench, trout, turbots, whitings. 

li. Mreat.—Beef, grass-lamb, house- 
amb, mutton, pork, veal. 

iii, Pouttky anp GAmE.—Chickens, 
inecklings, fowls, green geese, leverets, 
pigeons, pullets, rabbits, wood-pigeons. 

iv. VEGETABLES. — Angelica,  arti- 
chokes, asparagus, balm, kidney-beans, 
cabbage, carrots, cauliflowers, chervil, 
cucumbers, fennel, herhs of all sorts, 
lettuce, mint, onions, parsley, peas, new 
potatoes, purslane, radishes, rhubarb, 
salad of all sorts, sea-kale, sorrel, 
spinach, thyme, turnips. 

v. Freir. — Apples: John apple, 
golden russet, winter russet, May-duke 
cherries; currants; gooscberries ; melons. 
Pears: T.’amozctte, winter green-scar- 
let strawberries. Forced : Apricots, nut- 
meg peaches, strawberries. 


37. JUNE. 

i. Fisn. — Carp, cod, conger-eels, 
erabs, cray-fish, dabbs, dace, dory, cels, 
flounders, gurncts, haddocks, herrings, 
ling, Jobsters, mackarel, mullet, perch, 
pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, salmon- 
trout, skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, 
tench, trout, turbot, whitebait, whitings. 

ii. Meat.—Beet, grass-lamb, house- 
lamb, mutton, pork, veal, buck venison. 

li, Pouttry anp GamE.—Chickens, 
ducklings, fowls, green geese, leverets, 
pigeons, plovers, pullets, rabbits, turkey 
poults, wheat-cars, wood-pigeons. 

iv. VEGETABLES. — Angelica, arti- 
choke, asparagus, beans (French, kid- 
ney, and Windsor), white beet, eabbage, 
carrots, cauliflowers, chervil, eucumbers; 
endive, herbs of all sorts, leeks, lettuce, 
onions, parsley, peas, potatoes, purslane, 
radishes, salad of all sorts, spinach, tur- 
nips, vegetable marrow. 

v. For Dryinc.—-Burnet, mint, tar- 
ragon, orange-thyme. 

V. For Pickiinc,—Carlic. 


TO 
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ee nasturtiums, onions. 
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vii. Fuurr.—-Apples: John apple, 
stone pippin, golden russet. Apricots. 
Cherries: Duke, bigaroon, black-heart. 
Currants; gooseberries; melons. Pears: 
Winter green. Strawberries. Forced : 
Grapes, nectarines, peaches, pines. 


38. Jury. 


i, Fisu.—Barbel, brill, carp, cod, con- 
ger-eels, crabs, cray-tish, dabbs, dace, 
dory, eels, flounders, gurnets, haddocks, . 
herrings, ling, lobsters, mackarel, mul- 
let, perch, pike, plaice, pratens, salmon, 
skate, soles, tench, thornhack, trout. 

ii. Meat.—Beef, grass-lamd, mutton, 
veal, buck venison. 

iii, Pouttry anp Gamr.— Chickens, 
ducks, fowls, green qeese, leverets, pi- 





| geons, plovers, rabbits, turkey poults, 


wheat-cars, wild pigeons, wild rabbits. 
iv. VEGETABLES.—Artichokes, aspa- 
ragus, balm, beans (French, kidney, 


|scarlet, and Windsor), carrots, cauli- 
| towers, celery, chervil, eucumbers, en- 


dive, finochiu, herbs of all sorts, let- 
tuces, int, mushrooms, peas, potatoes. 
purslane, radishes, rocombole, salads of 
all sorts, salsify, scorzonera, surrel, 
spinach, turnips. 

vy. For Dryine.—Knotted marjo- 


|ram, mushrooms, winter savoury. 


vi. For Pickiinc.—French beans, 
red cabbage, cauliflowers, garlic, gher- 


vii. Fruit.—Apples: Codlin, jennet- 


| ting, Margarct, summer pearmain, sum- 


| mer pippin. Apricots, cherries, currants, 
damsons, gooseberrics, melons, necta- 
rines, peaches. Pears: Catherine, green- 


chisel, pat aes musque. Oranges, 
pineapp cs, plums, raspberries, straw- 


berries. 
39. Aveousrt. - 


i. Ftsu.—Barbel, brill, carp, cod, con- 
ger-ecls, crabs, cray-fish, dabbs, dace, 
eels, flounders,  gurnets, —haddocks, 
herrings, lobsters, mackere/, mullet, 
oysters, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, 
sulmon, skate, soles, tench, thornback, 
turbot, whitings. 

ii, Mrat.—Beef, grass-lamb, mutton, 
veal, buek venison. 

iii, Pouttry Anp Game.—Chickens, 
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ducks, fowls, green geese, grouse (from | lars, peaches. Pears: Bergamot, brown 
12th), leverets, moor-game, pigeons, |beurré. Pineapples, plums, quinces, 
plovers, rabbits, turkeys, turkey poults, | strawberries, walnuts. 


wheat-ears, wild ducks, wild pigeons, ' 41. Ocronzr. 


wild rabbits. ; : 
iv. VeceTaBLes.—Artichokes, beans} i- Fisx,—Barbel, brill, turbot, carp, 
(French, kidney, scarlet, and Windsor), | cockles, cod, conyer-cels, crabs, dace, 
white beet, carrots, cauliflowers, celery, | dory, eels, gudgeon, haddocks, hake, 
cucumbers, endive, finochia, pot-herbs | halibut, herrings, lobsters, mussels, 
of all sorts, leeks, lettuces, mushrooms, | oysters, perch, pike, prawns, salmon- 
-onions, peas, potatoes, purslane, ra-/trout, shrimps, smelts, soles, tench, 
dishes, salad of all sorts, salsify, scor- | thornback, turbct, whitings. 
zonera, shalots, spinach, turnips. ii, Mrat.—Beef, mutton, pork, veal, 
v. For Dryinc.—Basil, sage, thyme. | doe “venison. 
vi. For Prcxiine. — Red cabbage, | jij, Pouttry AND Game.—Chickens, 
eapsicums, chilies, tomatos, walnuts. | dotter2], ducks, fowls, green geese, 
vil. Frurr.—Apples: Codlin, summer | grouse, hares, larks, moor-game, par- 
pearmain, summer pippin. Cherries, | tridges, pheasants, pigeons, rabbits, 
currants, damsons, figs, filberts, goose- | snipes, teal, turkey, wheat-cars, wid- 
berries, grapes, melons, mulberries, i geon, wild ducks, wid pigeons, wild 
nectarines, peaches. Pears: Jargonelle, ; rabbits, wooacocis. 
aummer Bon Chrétien, Windsor. Plums: ; iy, Vecrranues.—Artichokes, Jerusa- 


Greengages, Orleans. Raspberries, Al- iJem artichokes, brocoli, cabbages, cauli- 
i flowers, celery, coleworts, endive, herbs 





pine strawberries. 
.of all sorts, leeks, onions, parsnips, 
40. Sepremner. ipeas, potatoes, radishes, rocombole, 
scorzonera, skirrets, 


i, Frex.—Barbel, brill, carp, cockles, j salad, savoys, 
rod, conger-eels, crab, dace, eels, floun-!shalots, spinach (winter), tomatos, 
ders, gurnets, haddocks, hake, herrings, | truffles, turnips. 
lobsters, mullet, mussels, oysters, perch,} y. Fuurr.—Apples: Pearmain, golden 
pike, plaice, prawns, shrimps, soles,/pippin, golden rennet, royal russet. 
tench, thornback, turbot, whitings. | Black and white bullace, damsons, late 

ii. Meat.—Beef, mutton, pork, veal, ‘figs, almonds, filberts, hazel nuts, 
buck venison. : grapes, medlars. Peaches: Old New- 

ii, Pouttry anp Gamz.—Chickens, | ington, October. Pears: Bergamot, 
ducks, fowls, green geese, grouse, hares, | beurré, Charmontel, Bon Chrétien, 
larks, leverets, smoor-game, partridyes, | cresau, swan’s-egg. Quinces, services, 








pigeons, plovers, rabbits, fea/, turkey, | walnuts. 
turkey poults, wheat-ears, wild ducks, | . 
wild pigeons, wild rabbits. pied apices 

iv. VEGETAKLES.—Artichokes, Jeru-| i. F1sx.—Barbel, brill, turbot, carp, 


salem artichokes, beans (French and |cockles, cod, crabs, dace, dory, eels, 
scarict), cabbages, carrots, cauliflowers, | gudgeons, gurnets, haddocks, hake, ha- 
celery, cucumbers, endive, finochia, | libut, herrings, ling, lobsters, mussels, 
herbs of all sorts, lecks, lettuces, mush- | oysters, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, 
rooms, onions, parsnips, peas, potatoes, \salmon, shrimps, skate, smelts, soles, 
radishes, salad of all sorts, shalots, isprats, tench, thornback, turbot, whit- 





turnips. : ings. 
v. Frvuir.—Apples: White Caville,; ii. Mzat.—Beef, house-lamb, mutton, 


pearmain, golden rennet. Cherries (Mo- ! pork, veal, doe venison. 

ella), damsons, figs, filberts. Grapes: | iii. Pounrry AND Gamr.—Chickens, 
Muscadine, Frontignac, red and black |dotterel, ducks, fowls, geese, grouse, 
Hamburgh, Malmsey. Hazel nuts, med-!Aeres, larks, moor-game, partridges, 


WITH ECONOMY, FEW NEED 3B Yuok. 








pheasants, pigeons, rabbits, snipes, tcal, 
turkey, wheat-ears, widgeon, wild ducks, 
woodcocks. 

iv. VEGETARLES. — Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, chard bects, burecole, brocoli, 
cabbages, cardoons, carrots, celery, 
chervil, coleworts, endive, herbs of all 
sorts, Iceks, lettuces, onions, parsnips, 


potatoes, salad, savoys, scorzonera, 
skirrets, shalots, spinach, tomatus, 
turnips. 


y. Frvrr.—Almonds. Apples: Hol- 
Kentish 
ippin, nonpareil, winter pearmain, 
Bullace, chestnuts, 


land pippin, golden pippin, 


heeler’s russets. 


hazel nuts, grapes, medlars. Pears: 


Bergamot, Bezy de Charmontelle, Col- 
mar, cresau, Spanish Bon Chrétien. 


Services, walnuts. 


43. DEcEMRER. 


i. Fisu.—Barbel, brill, turbot, carp, 
cockles, cod, crabs, dab, dory, ccls, 
urnets, haddocks, hake, ha- 


gudgeon, 
libut, herrings, /ixg, lobsters, mackarel, 
mussels, oysters, perch, pike, plaice, 
ruffe, salmon, shrimps, shqa/c, smelts, 
soles, sprats, sturgeon, teveh, whitings. 

ii. Meat.—Beet, house-lamb, mutton, 
pork, veal, doe venison. 

iii, Povuttry anv GAaME.—Capons, 
chickens, dotterel, ducks, fowls, geese, 
grouse, guinea-fowl, hares, larks, mvor- 
game, partridges, pea-fowl, pheasants, 
pigeons, rabbits, snipes, teal, turkey, 
wheat-ears, widgeon, wild ducks, wood- 
cocks. 

iv. VEGETABLES. — Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, beets, borecole, white and pur- 
ple brocoli, cabbages, cardoons, carrots, 
celory, endive, herbs of all sorts, leeks, 
lettuces, onions, parsnips, potatoes, 
salad, savoys, scorzonera, skirrcts, sha- 
lots, spinach, truffles, turnips, forced 
asparagus. 

v. Frurr.—Almonds. Apples: Gold- 
en pippin, nonpareil, winter: pearmain, 
golden russet. Chestnuts, hazel nuts, 
a. few grapes, medlars, oranges. Dears: 
Bergamot, beurré d'hiver, Colmar, 
Holland. St. Germain's walnuts. ° 
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cannot always be obtained, it is most 
important to herbs at the proper 
seasons :—Sasil is in a fit state for dry: 
ing about the middle of August. 
Burret in June, July, and August. 
Chervil in May, June, and July. 
Lider Flowers in May, June, and July. 
Fennel in May, June, and July. 
L'notted Marjoram during July. Lemon 
Thyme end of July and through August. 
Mint, end of June and July. Orange 
Flowers, May, June, and July. Orange 
Thyme (a delicious herb), June and 
July. Jarsley, May, June, and July. 
Sage, August and Septemver. Swimmer 


Savoury, end of July =: August. TZar- 
ragon, June, July,and Ausust. Zhyme, 
end of July and August. Winter 


Savoury, end of Juiy and August. 
These herbs always at hand will be 
a great aid to the cook. Herbs should 
be gathered on a dry day; they showd 
be immediately well cleansed, and dried 
by the heat of a stove or Dutch oven. 
The leaves should then be picked off, 
pounded and sifted, put into stoppered 
bottles labelled, and put away for use. 
45. Dr. Kitchiner’s Rules for 
Marketing.—The best rule for mar- 
keting is to pay ready money for 
everything, and to deal with the most 
respectable tradesmen in your neigh- 
bourhood. If you leave it to their 
integrity to supply you with a good 
article at the fair market price, you 
will be supplied with better provisions, 
and at as reasonable a rate as those 
bargain-hunters who trot “ around, 
around, around about” a market till 
they are trapped to buy some uuchew. 
able old poultry, ¢ough tup-mutton, 
stringy cow-beef, or sta/e fish, at a very 
little less than the price of prime and 
proper food. With sarings like these 


\they toddle home in triumph, cackling 


all the way, like a goose that has got 
ankle-deep into good luck. <All the 
skill of the most accomplished cook 
will avail nothing unless she is furnished 
with prime provisions. The best way 
to procure these is to deal with shops of 


44. Drying Herbs.—Fresh herbs | established character: you way appear 
wre preferable tu drivd ones, but as they | to pay, perhaps, ten per oon. more than 
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you would were you to deal with those 
who pretend to sell cheap, but you 
would be much more than in that pro- 

rtion better served. Every trade has 
its tricks and deceptions; those who 
follow them can deceive you if they 
please, and they are too apt to do so 
if you provoke the exercise of their 


vO GOOD TO YOUR ENEMY, THAT HE MAY BECOME YOUR FRIEND. 


except for Sunday. When you orde 
meat, poultry, or fish, tell the trades- 
man when you intend to dress it: he 
will then have it in his power to serv: 
you with provision that will do hir 
credit, which the finest meat, &., ir 
the world will never do, unless it har 
been kept a proper time to be ripe anc. 


over-reaching talent. Challenge them | tender.— Kitchiner’s Cook’s Oracle. 

to a game at “Catch who can,’ by| 46. The Family Circle.—Undu 
entirely relying on your own judgment, | this title, a series of friendly parties 
and you will soon find nothing but; have been instituted by a group o 
very long experience can make you | acquaintances in London. The follow- 
equal to the combat of marketing to | ing form of invitation, and the ruler 
the utmost advantage. If you think a; of the Family Circle, will be found in- 
tradesman has imposed upon you, never | teresting, probably useful :— 

use a second werd, if tho first will not! wit! you do me the favour of meeting here. 
do, nor drop tue least hint of an impo- | as a guest, on next, at seven precisely. 
sition ; tho only method to induce him | » few friends who have kindly joined in ar 
to make an abatement is the hope of | attempt to commence occasional pleasani 
future favours; pay the demand, and ' and social parties, of which the spirit and in. 
deal with the gentleman no more ; but j tent will be better understood by the perusa 
do not let’ him see that you are dis- | of the few annexed remarks and rules from 
pleased, or as soon as you are out of Yours sincerely, 
eight your reputation will suffer as/ ‘“ Theymanage it better in France,” iz 
much as your pocket has. Before you | a remark to be often applied with refer- 
go to market, look over your larder, | ence to social life in England, and the 
and consider well what things are | writer fancies that the prevalence here 
wanting—especially on a Saturday. {of a few bad customs, easily changed, 
No well-regulated family can suticr a{causes the disadvantageous difference 








disorderly caterer to be jumping in and | between ourselves and our more cour- 


out to make purchases on a Sunday 

morning. You will be enabled to ma- 

nage much better if you will make out 

a bill of fare for the week on the Sa- 

turday before ; tor example, for a family 

of half a dozen— 

Sunday—Roast beef and pudding. 

Monday—Fowl, what was left of pudding 
fried, or warmed in the Dutch 
oven. 

Tuesday—Calf's head, apple pic. 

Wednesday— Leg of mutton. 

Thureday—Ditto broiled or hashed, and pan- 

cakes. 

Friday—Fish, pudding. 

Saturday—Fish, or eggs and bacon. 

It is an excellent plan to have certain 

things on certain days. When your 

hutcher or poulterer knows what you 

will want, he has a better chance of 


doing his best for you; and never | 
| ment of conversation ; music, greve and zay ; 


think of ordering beef for roasting 


teous and agrevable neighbours. 

i. Worldly appearance; the phantom lead- 
ing many to suppose that wealth is the stand- 
ard of worth—in the minds of friends, a notion 
equally degrading to both parties. 

ii, Overdress ; causing unnecessary expense 
and waste of time. 

iii. Expensive entertainments, as regarde 
refreshments. 

iv. Late hours. 

The following brief rules are sug- 
gested, in a hope to show the way to a 
more constant, easy, and friendly in- 
tercourse amongst friends, the writer 
feeling convinced that society is 
equally beneficial and requisite—in fact, 
that mankind in seclusion, like the 
sword in the scabbard, often loses 
polish, and gradually rusts. 

Ruiz x. That meetings be held jg rota- 
tion at each member's house, for tho enjcj- 


nO GOOD TO YOUR FRIEND, THAT HE MAY REMAIN YOUR FRIEND. 


dancing, gay only ; and card-playing at limited 
stakes. 

Ruux 11. That such meetings commence at 
seven and end about or after twelve, and that 
members and guests be requested to remem- 
ber that punctuality has been called the po- 


liteness of kings. 
Rouge 111. That as gentlemen are allowed for 
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laudatory speeches (commonly called toasts, 
or, as may be, roasts) be for the future for. 
bidden, without permission or inquiry, for 
reasons following :—That as the family circle 
includes bachelors and spinsters, and he, she, 
or they may be secretly engaged, it will be 
therefore cruel to excite hopes that may be 
disappointed ; and that as some well-informed 


the whole season to appesr, like the raven, in | Benedict of long experience may after supper 
one suit, ladies are to have the like privilege ; | advise the bachelor to find the way to womar's 
and that no lady be allowed to quiz or notice | heart—vice cerea, some deep-feeling wife or 
the habits of another lady; sand that demi- | widow, by “ pity moven,” may, perhaps, after 
tuilette in dress be considered the better taste | supper advise the spinster the other way, 
in the family circle; not that the writer wishes | which, in public, is an impropriety manifestly 


to raise or lower the proper standard of ladies’ 
dress, which ought to be neither too high nor 
too low, but at » happy medium. 

Rug rv. That any lady infringing the last 
rule be lisble to reproof by the oldest lady 
present at the meeting, if the oldest lady, 
like the oldest inhabitant, can be discovered. 

Ruz v. That every member or guest be 
requested to bring with them their own vocal, 
instrumental, or dance music, and take it 
away with them, if possible, to avoid loss and 
confusion. 

Ruxg vi. That no member or guest, able 





to be avoided. 

RcuLE xx. (suggested by a lady), That any 
lady, after supper, may (if she please) ask any 
gentleman apparently diffident, or requiring 
! encouragement, to dance with her, and that 
{no gentleman can of course refuse so kind s 
| request. 

Rus x1. That no gentleman be expected 
lto escort any lady home on foot beyond a 
| distance of three miles, unless the gentleman 

be positive and the lady agreeable. 

RULE THE Last. That as the foregoing re- 

marks and rules are intended, in perfect good 


to sing, play, or dance, refuse, unless excused : faith and spirit, to be considered general and 


by medical certificate ; and that no cold or 
sore throat be allowed to lust more than a 
week. 

Ru vit. That as every member or guest 
known to be able to sing, play, or dance, is 
bound to do so if requested, the performer 
(especially if timid) is to be kindly criticized 
and encouraged; it being a fact well known, 
that the greatest masters of an art are always 
the most lenient critics, from their deep know- 
ledge of the feeling, intelligence, and perse- 
verance required to st all approach perfece 
tion. 

RuzzE vi. That gentlemen present do pay 
every attention to ladies, especially visitors ; 
but such attention is to be general, and not par- 
ticular—for instance, no gentleman is to dance 
more than three times with one lady during 
the evening, except in the case of lovers, privi- 
leged to do odd things during their temporary 
lunacy, and also married couples, who are ex- 
pected to dance together at least once during 
the evening, and oftener if they please. 

Rue 1x. That to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense, the refreshments be limited to cold 
meat, sandwiches, bread, cheese, butter, 
vegetables, fruits, tea, coffee, negus, punch, 
tnalt liquors, &c., &. 

Ruue x. That. all personal or face to face 


not personal, no umbrage is to be taken, and 
the reader is to bear in mind the common and 
homely saying,— 
“ Always at trifles scorn to take offence, 

It shows great pride and very little sense.” 

P.S.—To save trouble to both parties, this 
invitation be deemed accepted, without the 
necessity to reply, unless refused within 
twenty-four hours, 

47. Evening Pastime. 

Among the innocent recreations of 
the fireside, there are few more com- 
mendable and practicable than those 
afforded by what are severally termed 
Anagrams, Charades, Conundrums, 
Enigmas, Puzzles, Rebuses, Riddles, 
Transpositions, &c. Of these there are 
such a variety, pay Prd are suited oe 
every capacity ; and they present this 
additional ateraction, that ingenuity 
may be exercised in the invention of 
them, as well as in their solution. 
Man ns who have become noted 
for their lite compositions may date 
the origin of their success to the time 
when they attempted the composition 
of a triflipg enigma or charade. 
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mee 


remarkable :— 


Transposed 
Astronomers 
Catalogues 
Elegant 
Impatient 
Immediately 
Masquerade 
Matrimony 
Melodrama 
Midshipman 
Old England 
Parishioners 
} arliament 
Penitentiary 
Presbyterians 
Radical Reform 
Revolution 
Sir Robert Peel 
Sweetheart 
Telegraphs 


49. Conunprums.—These are sim- 
ale catches, in which the sense is 
dlayfully cheated, and are generally 
founded upon words capable of double ! 
The following are ex-' 


neaning. 
amples :— 


Where did Charles the First’s executioner 


AS A MAN LIVES, SO SHALL. HE 
48. ANAGRAMS are . formed by the 
transposition of the letters of words or 
sentences, or names of persons, 80 as to 
produce a word, sentence, or Verse, ot 
vertinent or of widely different meaning. 
hey are very difficult to discover, but 
are exceedingly striking when good. 
Tha following are some of the must 


Sorms— 
No more stars. 
Got ss a clue. 
Nest leg. 
Tim in a pet. 
I met my Delia. 
Queen as mad. 
Into my arm. 
Made moral. 
Mind his map. 
Golden land. 
I hire parsons. 
Partial men. 
Nay I repent. 
Best in prayer. 
Rare mad frolic. 
To love ruin. 
Terrible poser. 
There we sat. 
Great Lelps. 


ine, and what did he take P 


He took a chop at the King’e Head. 
‘When is a plant to be dreaded more than a | 'Tis a sound which my second explains, 


mad dog? 


When it s madder. 
What is majesty stripped of ite externals ? 
It is a jest. [The m and the y, externals, 


ire taken away. | 


Why is hot bread like a caterpillar ? 
Because it's the grub that makes the butter | When she weareth my second, oh, long may 


ty. 
Why did the accession of Victoria throw a 


: DIR: 





ee ee 


Ww hy : aro bankrupts more to be pitied than 


idiots? 
Because bankruyta are broken, while idiots 


‘| are only cracked, 


Why is the treadmill like a true convert P 
Because it's turning is the reault of convic- 
tion. 
When may a nobleman’s property be said 


to be all feathers ? 
When his estates are all entaila (hen-tails). 


50. Tue Cnuanane is a poetical or 
other composition founded upon @ word, 
cach syllable of which constitutes a 
noun, and the whole of which word 
constitutes another noun of a somewhat 
different meaning from those supplied 
by its separate syllables. Words which 
fully answer these conditions are the 
hest for the purposes of charades; 
though many other words are em- 
ployed. In writing, the first syllable 
is termed “ Ady jirst,” the second syl- 
lable, ‘My second, * and the com- 
plete word, “ My whole.” The fol- 
lowing is an example of a Poetical 


Charado :— 


The breath cf the morning is sweet ; 

The earth is bespangled with flowers ; 
And buds in a countless array 

Have ope’d at the touch of the showers. 
The birds, whose giad voices are ever 

A music delightful to hear, 


; Seem to welcome the joy of the morning, 


As the hour of the bridal draws near. 
What is that which now steals on my first, 

Like a sound from the dreamland of love, 
And seems wand ring the valleys among, 

That they may the nuptials approve 7 


And it comes from a sacred abode, 
And it merrily trills as the villagers throng 
To greet the fair bride on her road. 
How meek is her dress, how befitting a 
bride 
So beautifal, spotless, and pure! 


it be 
Ere her heart shall a sorrow endure. 


reater damp over England than the death of | See the glittering gem that sliines forth from 


King William P 


Because the King was missed (mist) while 


*e Queen was reigning (raining). 


Why should a gouty man make his will P 
Ta hang *ie Jonuirta : 


{lavy: ta “p) 


her hair— 
"Tis my whole, which & good father gave ; 
‘T'was worn by her mother with honour be. 


reas 
Rit ehs rithinr 4 in h‘P ore, 
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53. Words which may be con- 








ee women pe a eee 


"T'was her earnest request, as she bade them 





adieu, Vv ; 1 . 
rac. her dear daughter the altar drew Moe ale Me cting or Written 
She should wear the same gem that her mother Aid-leas Button Fire-man 
had worn Air-pump Cab-in Fire-pan 
When she as a bride fall of promise stood ; 4le-house Cun-did Fire-ship 
there. Ann-ounce Can-ton Kire-work 
a . * £2e Arch-angel Care-ful Fir-kin 
51. Tue axcwer is Bar-ring, The | jr a iet® Carpet nae 
bells ring, the sound steals upon tne | 4 st Jess Car-rot Fiag-rant 
ear, and the bride wears an ear-ring. | Ass-ail Cart-ridge  Flip-pant 
Charades may be sentimental or hu- | Bx boon Chair-man _Flood-gate 
morons, in poctry or prose; they may | Back-bite Chamher-maid Fond-ling 
also be aetrd, in which manner they | Back-slide | Cheer-fal Foot-ball 
afford considerable amusement. Bag-gage Cheer-less Foot-man 
52. Acrep CHAkApEs.—A drawing | Bag-pipe Christ-mas § Foot-pad 
room with folded doors is the best for | Bag-dad Church-yard Foot-step 
the purpose. Various houschold appli- | Buil-able Clans-men = Foot-stool 
ances are employed to fit up something | Bale-ful Clerk-ship §- For-age 
like a stage, and to supply the fitting | Bend-age Cob-web For-bear 
scenes. Characters dressed in costumes | Band-box Cock-pit For-bid 
made up of handkerchiefs, coats, shaw]s, tabla Cod-ling Fox-glove 
table-covers, &c., come on and perform arched poinage aden 
eu extamncse Glue. founded the Bar-gain Con-fined Free-stone 
mp play, Ged upon the | Bar-rack Con-firm Fret-work 
parts of a word, and its whole, a8| Rar cow Con-form Friend-ship 
indicated above. For instance, the| Ratton Con-tent Frost-bite 
events explained in the pocm above| Reardless  Zon-test Fur-long 
might be acted-—glasses might be rung | Bid-den Con-tract Gain-say 
for bells—something might be said in | Bird-lime Con-verse Gang-way 
the course of the dialogues about the| Birth-right | Cork-screw Glow-worm 
sound of the bells being delightful to| Black-guard Count-less = GJut-ton 
the car ; there might be a dance of the | Blameless = Court-ship = God-father 
villagers, in which a ring might be] Block-head  Crab-bed God-mother 
formed ; a wedding might be performed; | Boatman = Cross-how = God--daughter 
and soon. Though for acting Charades | Boot-jack Cur-tail God-son 
there are many better words, because | Bookworm Cut-throat = Godlike 
Ear-ring could with difficulty be re-| Boundless Darksome — God-child 
presented without at once betraying ae Day-break = Gold-finch 
; P : © | Braco-let Death-watch Gold-smith 
the meaning. There is a little work| pi jess Do G 
s so “1 ee eT - g-ma ooae-berry 
entitled Family Pastime,” and | Break-fast Don-key Grand-father 
another work, ‘‘ Philosophy and Mirth | greath-tess  Drink-able Grateful 
united by Pen and Pencil,” also “ Gur | prick-bat Drug-get Grave-stone 
Charades; and Ilow we Played Them,’’* | prick-dust © Duck-ling | Green-finch 
by Jean Francis, which supply a large | Bride-groom Ear-ring Grey-hound 
number of these Charades. But the | Bride-eake  Earth-quake Grim-ace 
following is the only complete list of | Brim-stone Ear-wig Grind-stone 
words ever published upon which | Broad-cloth False-hood Ground-plot 
Charades may be founded :— tego : gags pee ai 
eowrieoneretmaiaaeneneneseneiee net ——$$—$—__—— road-8WO) are-we wuaPda-snt 
*“ Family Pastime,” One Shilling. Brow-beat Far-thing Guliesewiee 
a Sagar st Spal oe pelo Pe Bug-bear Fear-less Had-dock 
Them." by Jenn Francia, One Shilling, Ngee’ | Bull-dog Fee-ling Hail-stone 
All published by Houlston and Sons, No, 7 Bump-kin Field-fare Hail-storm 
Buoy-ant Fire-lock Half-penny 


Paternoster Square. 











22 A FOOL'S BOLT IS SOON SHOT. 
Bet Sh gs a a ae 
Ham-let In-crease Love-sick On-set Over-stock Pa-rent 
Ham-mock  In-justice Low-land O-pen Over-strain Pu-ring 
Hand-cuf Ink-ling Luck-less O-pinion Over-sway Par-snip 
Hang-man In-land Luke-warm Over-act Over-swell Par-son 
Hap-pen In-mate Ma-caw Over-awe Over-take Par-took 
Hard-ship In-no-cent Mad-cap Over-bear Over-throw  Part-ridge 
Harte-horn In-sane Mad-house Over-board Over-took Pase-able 
Head-land In-spirit Mad-man Over-boil Over-value Pass-over 
Head-leas In-tent Mag-pie Over-burden Over-work Pas-time 
Head-long Inter-meddle Main-mast Over-cast Our-selves Patch-work 
Head-stone  Inter-sect Main-sail Over-charge Out-act Pa-tent 
Head-strong Inter-view Main -spring Over-cloud Out-bid Path-way 
Hear-say In-valid Mam-moth Over-come Out-brave Pat-ten 
Heart-less In-vent Man-age Over-court Out-brazen Peace-able 
Heart-sick In-vest Man-date Over-do Out-cast Pea-cock 
Heart-string In-ward Marks-man Over-due Out-cry Pear-led 
Hedgehog _Ire-ful Mar-row Over-eye Out-do Peer-age 
Heir-less Iron-mould Mass-acre Over-feed Out-prow Peer-less 
Heir-loom I-sing-laas Match-less Over-flow Out-law Pen-knife 
Hell-hound Jaco-bite May-game Over-grown = (ns!-line Pen-man 
Hell-kite Joy-fal Meat-man Over-head Out-live Pen-man-ship 
Hence-forth Joy-less Mis-chance Over-hear Out-march Penny-worth 
Hen-roost Justice-ship Mis-chief Over-heard Out-rage Per-jury 
Alerb-age Key-stone Mis-count Over-joy Out-ride Pert-in-a-city 
Herdsman Kid-nap Mis-deed Over-lade Out-run Pick-lock 
Her-self King-oraft Mis-judge Over-lay Out-sail Pick-pocket 
Hid-den King-fisher Mis-quote Over-leap Out-sell Pie-bald 
High-land Kins-man Moon-light Over-load Out-shine Pike-staff 
High-way Kit-ten Moon-beam Over-look Out-side Pill-age 
Hind-most Knight-hood Muf-fin Over-mast Out-sleep Pin-cushion 
Hoar-frost § Know-ledge Name-sake Over-match Ont-sit Pine-apple 
Hob-goblin ‘Lace-man Nan-keen Over-right Out-spread Pip-kin 
Hogs-head Lady-bird Nap-kin Over-pass Out-stare Pitch-fork 
Home-bred Lady-ship Neck-lace Over-pay Out-stretch Pit-men 
Honey-bag Lamp-black Neck-cloth Over-peer Out-talk Plain-tiff 
Honey-comb Jand-lady Nest-ling Over-plus Out-vie Play-fellow 
Honey-moon Land-lord News-paper Over-poise Out-ward Play-game 
Honey-suckle Land-mark Nick-name Over-power Out-weigh Play-house 
Hood-wink lLand-scape Night-cap Over-press Out-wit Play-wright 
Horse-buck Land-tax Night-gown Over-rack Out-work Plough-man 
Horseshoe Lap-dog Night-mare Over-rate Out-worn Plough-share 
Host-age Lap-pet Night-watch Over-reach Ox-gall Pole-cat 
Hot-bed Laud-able Nine-fold Over-ripen Ox-lip Pol-lute 
Hot-house Law-giver Noon-tide Over-rule Pack-age Pop-gun 
Hot-spur Law-suit North-star Over-roast Pack-cloth Pop-in-jay’ 
Houndsditch Lay-man North-ward Over-run Pad-dock Port-able 
Hour-glass © Leap-frog Not-able Over-see Pad-lock Port-hole 
House-hold Leap-year Not-ice Over-seer Pain-fal Post-age 
House-maid Lee-ward No-where Over-set Pain-less Post-chaise 
House-wife Lifeguard Nut-gall Over-shade Pal-ace Post-date 
Humdrum  Like-wise Nut-meg Over-shudow Pal-ate Post-house 
Hump-back  Live-long Oak-apple Over-shoe Pal-let Post-man 
Hurricane Load-stone Oat-cake Over-shoot § Pan-cake Post-office 
Iil-nature Log-book Oat-meal Over-sight Pan-tiles Pot-ash 
Tll-usage Log-wood Off-end Over-size Pa-pa Pot-hook 
In-action Loop-hole Oil-man Over-sleep Pa-pal Pound-age 
In-born _Lord-sb p O-mev Over-spread Par-able Prim-rose 
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Prior-ship Seam-less Slip-board 
Prop-a-gate Seam-stress Slip-shod 
Punch-bowl Ses-nymph  Slip-sloy 
Quad-rant Sea-piece Slope-wise 
Quench-less Sea-port Slow-worm 
Quick-lime $Sea-sick Snip-snap 
Quick-sand © Sea-son Snip-pet 
Quick-set Sea-ward Snow-ball 
Quick-silver Second-hand Snow-drop 
Rain-bow Seed-cake Snuff-box 
Ram-pant Seed-ling Sod-den 
Ran-sack Seed-pearl § Sol-ace 
Rap-a-city Seeds-man  So-lo 
Rasp-berry Seed-time Sol-vent 
Rattlesnake Sex-tile Some-body 
Rare-mouse Sex-ton Some-time 
Red-breast Shameless Some-how 
Red-den Sham-rock Some-what 
Rid-dance Shape-less Some-where 
Ring-leader Sharp-set Song-stress 
Ring-let Sheep-cot Son-net 
Ring-tail Sheep-shearingSouthern-wood 
Ring-worm Sheep-walk Span-king 
Rolling-pin Sheet-anchor Spare-rib 
Room-age Shell-fish Spar-row 
Rose-water Shift-less Speak-able 
Rot-ten Ship-board Speech-less 
Round-about Ship-wreck  Spite-ful 
Round-house Shirt-less Sports-man 
Run-a-gate Shoe-maker Spot-less 
Rush-light Shoe-string Spring-halt 
Safeguard Shop-board Spruce-beer 
Bal-low Shop-keeper Stair-case 
Sand-stone Shop-man Star-board 
Sat-in Shore-less Star-gazer 
Sat-ire Short-hand Star-less 
Sauce-box Short-lived § Star-light 
Sauce-pan Short-sighted Star-like 
Saw-dust Shot-free Star-ling 
Saw-pit Shoulder-belt States-man 
Scare-crow Shrove-tide Stead-fast 
Scarf-skin Side-board  Steel-yard 
Scar-let Side-long Steer-age 
School-fellow Side-saddle  Step-dane 
School-master Side-ways Step-daughter 
School-mistressSight-less Step-father 
Scot-free Silk-weaver Step-mother 
Bcreech-owl Silk-worm Steward-ship 
Scul-tion Silver-emith Stiff-neck 
Sea-born Sin-less Still-born 
Sea-calf Six-fold Stock-jobber 
Sea-coal Skim-milk Stone-fruit 
Seafaring § Skip-jack Store-fruit 
Bea-girt Sky-lark Store-house 
8 Sky-light Stow-age 
Sea-maid Slap-dash Strata-gem 
Seu-man Sleeveless § Straw-berry 


A LIAR SHOULD HAVE A GOOD MEMORY. 
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Stream-let Wal-nut 
Strip-ling Three-fold Wan-ton 
Summer-houseThree-score Ward-robe 
Sum-mary Threshold Ward-ship 
Summer-set Through-out Ward-mote 
Sun-beam Thunder-struckW are-house 
Sun-burnt Thunder-bolt War-fare 
Sun-day Till-age War-like 
Sun-dry Tin-gent War-rant 
Sun-flower Tip-pet Wash-ball 
Sun-less Tip-staff Waste-ful 
Sup-plant Tire-some Watch-ful 
Sup-pliant Title-page Watch-man 
Sup-port Toad-stool §$Watch-word 
Sup-port-able Toil-some Water-course 
Sup-position Tom-boy Water-fall 
Sup-press Tooth-ache Water-fowl 
Swans-down Top-knot Water-man 
Sweep-stake Top-most Water-mark 
Sweet-bread Top-sail Water-mill 
Sweet-briar Touch-stone Water-work 
Sweet-beart Touch-wood Way-lay 
Sweet-william Towns-man Way-ward 
Sweet-willow Toy-shop Weather-cock 
Swine-herd Track-less Weather-giass 
Sword-man Trap-door Weather-wise 
Tar-get Tre-foil Web-bed 
Tar-tar Trip-thong § Web-foot 
Taw-dry Trip-let Wed-lock 
Tax-able Trod-den Week-day 
Tea-cup Turn-pike Wel-come 
Teem-ful Turn-spit Wel-fare 
Teem-less Turn-stile Well-born 
Tell-tale Tutor-age Well-bred 
Ten-able Twelfth-tide Wheel-wright 
Ten-a-city Twelfth-night Where-at 
Ten-ant Two-fold Where-by 
Ten-dance Two-pence Whet-stone 
Ten-don Vain-glory Whip-cord 
Ten-dril Van-guard Whip-hand 
Ten-or Vault-age Whirl-pool 
Thank-ful Up-hill Whirl-wind 
Thank-less Up-hold White-wash 
Them-selves Up-braid Whit-low 
Thence-forth Up-land Whit-sun-tidy 
There-after Up-right Who-ever 
There-at Up-roar Whole-sale 
There-by Up-shot Whole-some 
There-fore Up-ride Wil-low 
There-from Up-start Wild-fire 
There-in Up-ward Wind-lass 
There-on Use-less Wind-mill 
There-to Wag-on Wind-pipe 
There-with Wag-tail Win-now 
Thick-set Wain-scot Wise-acre 
Thought-ful Waist-coat  Wit-less 
Thought-lees Wake-ful Wolf-dog 
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Wood-cock Work-house Wreath-less 
Wood-land Work-man  Wrist-band 
Wood-man Work-shop  Writ-ten 
Wood-note Worm-wood Year-ling 
Wood-nymph Wrath-ful Youth-ful 


54. Entcmas are compositions of a 
different character, based upon ideas, 
rather than upon words, and frequently , 
constructed so as to mislead, and to; 
surprise when the solution is made 
known. Enigmas may be founded upon 
simple catches, like Conundrums, in 
which form they are usually called 


RMDLEs, such as— 


*‘Though you sct me on foot, 
I shall be on my head.” 


The answer is, 4 nail ina shoe. The 
celebrated Enigma on the Ictter H, by 
Lord Byron, is an admirable specimen 
of what may be rendered in the form of 
an Enigma. 

55. Renvses are a class of Enigma 
generally formed by the first, sume- 
times the first and last, letters of words, 
or of transpositions of letters, or addi- 
tions to words. Dr. Johnson, how- 
ever, represents Rebus to be a word 
represented by a picture. And putting 
the Doctor’s definition and our own 
explanation together, the reader may 
glean a good conception of the nature 
of the Rebus. Example :— 


The father of the Grecian Jove ; 
A little boy who's blind; 
The foremost lund in all the world; 
The mother of mankind ; 
A poet whose love-sonnets are 
Still very much admired ;— 
The éxitial letters will declare 
A blessing to the tired. 
Answer — Saturn; Love; England; Eve; 
Plutarch. The initials form sleep. 


The excellent little work mentioned 
at page 21, entitled ‘“‘ Philosophy and 
Mirth united by Pen and Pencil,” has 
this novelty, that many of the Knigmas 
are accompanied by enigmatical pic- 
tures, so that the eye is puzzled as well 
as the ear. 


HOW MUCH PAIN THE EVILA HAVE CORT UA 
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Take away half of thirfeen and let eight re- 
main. 

Write XIII on a slate, or on a piece of 
paper—rub out the lower half of the figures, 
and VIII will remain. 


57. Laws of Chess.—The rules 
given kclow are based upon the code 
published in “ Walker's Art of Chess 
Play.” The word piece frequently in- 
cludes the pawn. 

i. If the board or pieces be im- 
properly placed, or are deficient in 
number (except in the case of' odds), 
the game must be recommenced, if the 
error is discovered before the fourth 
move on each side (the eighth move of 
the game). If not discovered betore 
this stage, the game must proceed. 

ii. If a player give odds, and yet 
omit to remove the odds from the 
board at the commencement, he may 
recommence the game, and remove the 
odds given, provided he discover his 
error before playing his fourth move. 
But if he has made his fourth move, 
the game must be played out; and 
should the player who agreed to give 
the odds win the gaie, it shall never- 
theless be considered drawn. 

iii. When parties play even, they 
draw lots for the first move of the first 
game. The first move is afterwards 
taken alternately throughout the sit- 
ting, except when a game is drawn, 
when he who had the first move in 
that game still claims it, a drawn gamo 
being of no account. He who gains tho 
move has also the choice of colour. 
Each player uses the same colour 
throughout the sitting. When a match 
is mace for a given number of games, 
the move passes alternately throughout 
the match. A player giving odds has 
the choice of men, and takes the move 
in every game, unless agreed to the con- 









iv. A player who gives the odds 
of a piece, may give it each game from 
the king’s or queen’s side, at his option. 
If he gives the odds of a pawn, he must 
give king’s bishop’s pawn, unless 


66. Puzzies vary much. One of|othcrwise stipulated. The player who 


the simplest that we know is this :— 


receives the odds of a certain number 
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of moves at the commencement, must | if such move does not expose the king 
not with those moves cross from his | to check ; or he may be directed to move 
own half of the board. his king. 

v. If a player, in his turn to vlay,| xi. If you take one of your own 
touch one of his men, he must move; men, instead of one of your adver- 
that piece, if it can legally move, unless, | sary’s, you may be compelled to move 
when he first touches it, he says aloud, | one of the two pieces touched, at the 
“DPadoube””  Nopenalty is attached to; option of your opponent. Mr. Walker 
touching @ piece, unless it is your turn; thinks that the penalty should be to 
to move. {lose the man you have improperly 

vi. If the player touch his king, | taken off. 
with the intention of mceving him, and | xii. An opponent has the option of 
then tind that he cannot dc so without ! punishing a fulse move, by claiming the 
placing the king in check, ne penalty | false move as your move, by compelling 
can be inflicted on his replacing his | you to move the piece touched, as you 

king and moving elsewhere. [Other- {may think fit, or to replace the piece 


wise f] If the player should touch a 
man which cannot be moved without 
placing his king in check, he must 
move his king instéad. 

vii. If a player about to move touch 
one of his adversary’s men, without 
saying “ J’adoube” when he first touches 
it, he must take that piece, if it can 
be lawfully taken. Should it not be 
taken, he must, as a penalty, move his 
king; but should the king be unable to 
play without going into check, no pe- 
nalty can be enforced. It is not allowed 
to castle upon a compulsory move of 
the king. 

viii, While you hold your piece 
you may move it anywhere allowed by 
the rules; but when you quit your 
hold the move is completed, and must 
be abided by. 

ix. If you inadvertently move one 


and move your king. 

xiii. The king must never be exe 
posed to check by any penalty en- 
torced. 

xiv. If you move twice running, 
you may be compelled tu abide by both 
moves, or to retract the second. 

xy. Unlimited time is allowed for 
the moves [unless otherwise agreed]. 
If one player insists upon the postpone- 
ment of the termination of a game, 
against the will of his opponent, the 
game is forfeited by him who will not 
play on. 

xvi. When o pawn is moved two 
squares, it is liable to be taken, en 
passant, by a pawn, but not by a piece. 

xvii. If you touch both king and 
rouk, intending to castle, you must 
move one of the two pieces, at the 
option of your adversary; or he may 


of your adversary’s pieces instead of | compel you to complete the castling. 
your own, he may compel you to take | You cannot take a piece and castle at 


the piece you have touched, should it 
be en prise; or to replace it and move 
your king, or to leave it on the square 
to which you have moved it, and forego 
any other move at that time. Should 
you capture one of the adverse pieces 
with another, instead of one of your 
own, the capture holds good, if your 
Opponent so decides. 

x. If the player takes a piece 
through a fnisc move, his adversary 
aun compel him to take such piece 
wi 


one that can lawfully take it ; or to 
move the piece that has been touched, 





the same time; nor does the rook 
check as it passes to its new position ; 
but it may check on its position after 
| Castling. 

xviil. False castling is liable to the 
same penalties as a talse move. 

xix. When a player gives the odds 
of a rook, he does not relinquish the 
right of castling on the side from which 
the rook has been taken, all other con- 
ditions being lawful, as if the rook 
were in its place. 

xx. When you give check you must 
say so aloud. Jf check is not called on 
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sither aide, but subsequently discovered, | alternately 
either side, sec to all all the! won or drawn. 


you must 


moves back to the period when the 


check first occurred. 


A HASTY MAN NEVER WANTED WOE. 


"whether the last game | 





ii. Any action which prevents th: 
adversary from having a full view o 





xxi. You are not compelled to cry | the men is not allowed. 


check when you attack the queen. 


xxii. If you ery check, and after- 
wards alter your determination, you 
are not compelled to abide by the inten- 
tion, provided you have not touched 


the piece. 

xxiii, When a pawn reaches the 
opposite side of the board it may be 
replaced by any piece, at the option of 
the owner, and irrespective of the picces 
already owned by him. 

xxiv. Stall mate is a drawn game. 

xxv. Drawn games count for no- 
thing; and he who moved first in the 
drawn game moves first in the fol- 
lowing. 

xxvi. If you declare to win a game, 
or position, and only draw it, you are 
accounted the loser. 

xxvii. When you have either of the 
following advantages of force, you are 
compelled to give check-mate in fifty 
moves, or the game is considered drawn. 

King and queen against king. 

King and rook against king. 

Kin» and two bishops against king. 
co bishop, and knight, against 


Hing and queen against king and 


_ King and rook against king and minor 
iece. 
: King and pawn against king. 

King and two pawns against king 
and pawn. 

xxviii. If you move after your ad- 
‘versary has made a false move, or com- 
mitted other irregularity, you cannot 
claim the penalties. 

xxix. Spectators are forbidden to 
make remarks. 

xxx. Disputes to be referred to a 
third party. 

58. Rules of the Game of 
Draughts.—The nine laws for regu- 
lating the game of draughts are as 
follows :— 

i. Each player takes the first move 








iii. The player who touches a mar 
must play him. 

iv. In case of standing the huff, 
which means omitting to take a man 
when an opportunity for so doing 
occurred, the other party may either 
take the man, or insist upon his man, 
which has been so omitted by his ad- 
versary, being taken. 

v. If either party, when it is his 
turn to move, hesitate above three 
minutes, the other may call upon him 
to play; and if, after that, he delay 
above five minutes longer, then he 
loses the game. 

vi. In the losing game, the player 
can insist upon his adversary taking all 
the men, in case opportunities should 
present themselyes for their being so 

en. 

vii. To prevent unnecessary delay, 
if one colour have no pieces, but two 
kings on the board, and the other no 
picce, but one king, the latter can cal 
upon the former to win the game in 
twenty moves; if he does not finish it 
within that number of moves, the game 
to be relinquished as drawn. 

viii. If there are three kings to two 
on the board, the subsequent moves are 
not to exceed forty. 

59. Whist.—(Upon the principles 
of Hoyle’s games.) — Great silence 
and attention must be observed by the 
players. Four persons cut for partners ; 
the two highest are against the two 
lowest. The partners sit opposite to 
each other, and the person who cuts 
the lowest card is entitled to the deal. 
The ace is the lowest in cutting. 

i, SHuFFiinc.— Each person has a 
right to shuffle the cards before the 
deal; but it is nsual for the elder hand 
only, and the dealer after. 

ii. Currme.—The pack is then cut 
by the right hand adversary; and the 
dealer distributes the cards, one by one, 
to each of the players, beginning with 


A 8LOTHFUL MAN I8 A BEGGAR'S BROTHER. 








the person who sits on his left hand, 


~*~ 
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| many as are gained by tricks or honours, 


until he comes to the last card, which! so many points are set up to the score 


he turns up, being the trump, and 
leaves on the table till the first trick 


is played. 


li. Finest PLay.—The person on the | 


left hand side of the dealer is called the 


elder, and plays first; whoever wins! 


of the game. 

Quart, is four successive cards in any 
suit. 

Quart Major, isa sequence of ace, king, 
i queen, and knaye. 
Quint, is five successive cards im any 





the trick becomes clder hand, and plays | suit. 
again; and so on, till all the cards are: Quint Major, 1s a sequence of ace, 


played out. 

iv. Mistaxes.—No intimations, or | 
signs of any kind, during the play of 
the cards, are permitted between the 
rartners. ‘he mistake of one party is 
che game of the adversary, except in a 
revoke, when the partners may inquire 
if he has any of the suit im his hand. 

v. Cottectine Tricks.—The tricks 
selonging to each party should be | 
turned and collected by the respective | 
yartners of whoever wins the first trick 
m every hand. All above six tricks 
eckon towards the game. 

vi. Honouxs.—The ace, king, queen, 
and knave of trumps are called honours ; 
ind when either of the partners have 
-hreo separately, or between them, they 
count twu poimts towards the game ; 
and in case they have four honours, 
hey count four points. 

vii. GamE.—The game consists of ten 
woints. 

60.TERMS USED IN WHIST. 
—Finessing, is the attempt to gain an 
dvantage; thus:—If you have the 
est and third best card of the suit 
od, you put on the third best, and run 
ho risk of your adversary having the 
cond best; if he has it not, which is 
‘wo to one against him, you are then 
rertain of gaining a trick. 

Forcing, is playing the suit of which 
your partner or adversary has not any, 
ad which he must trump, in onder to 
vin, 

Long Trump, meaus the having one 
Yr more trumps in your hand when all 
ho rest are out. 

Loose Card, means a card in hand of 
10 value, and the most proper to throw 
sway. 





Fouints—Ten make the game; as| 


| king, queen, knave, and ten. 


Sce-saw, is when cach partner turns 
a suit, and when they play those suits 


| to each other for that purpose. 


Score, is the number of points set up. 
The following is the most approved 
method of scoring :— 


1 3 4 5 6 fF 8 9 
0 0 00 000 O 

0 00 000 0000 00 000 0 vu O 
0 


Slam, is when either party win every 
trick. 

Tenace, is possessing the first and 
third best cards, and being the last 
player; you consequently catch the 
adversary when that suit is played: aa, 
for instance, in case you have ace and 
queen of any suit, and your adversary 
lends that suit, you must win two 
tricks, by having the best and third 
best of tho suit played, and being the 
last player. 

Tierce, is three successive cards in any 
suit. 

Tierce Major, isasequence of ace, king, 

and queen. 
61. RULES FOR PLAYING WHIST. 
—i. Lead from your strong suit, and 
be cautious how you change suits ; and 
keep a commanding card to bring it in 
again. 

ii. Lead through the strong suit and 
up to the weak ; but not in trumps, un- 
less very strong in them. 

tii. Lead the highest of a sequence ; 
but if you have a quart or cinque to a 
king, lead the lowest. 

iv. Lead through an honour, parti- 
cularly if the game is much against 

rOUu. 
: v. Lead your best trump, if the od- 
versaries be eight, and you have no 
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honour; vut noé if you have four 
trumps, unle:s you have a sequence. _| sequence, win it with the lowest. 
vi. Lead © trump if you have fouror} 62. LAWS OF WHIST.—Drat- 
five, orastrong hand; but not if weak. InG.—i. If a card be turned up in deal- 
sii. Having ace, king, and two or | ing, the adverse party may call a new 
three small cards, lead ace and king if} deal, unless they have been the cause: 
weak in trumps, but a small one if| then the dealer has the option. 
strong in them. ii, lfa card be faced in the deal, the 
viii. If you have the last trump, with | dealer must deal again, unless it be the 
some winning cards, and one losing | last. deal. ; 
card cnly, lead the losing card. iii. Ifany one play with twelve cards, 
ix. Return your partner's lead, not | and the rest have thirteen, the deal to 
the adversaries’ ; and if you have only | stand good, and the player to be 
three originally, play the best; but | punished for each revoke; but if any 
you need not return it immediately, | have fourteen cards, the decal is lost. 
when you win with a king, queen, or| iv. The dealer to leave the trump 
knave, and have only small ones, or| card on the table till his turn to play ; 
when you hold a good sequence, have a | after which none may ask what card 
strong suit, or have five trumps. was turned up, only what is trumps. 
x. Do not Iead from ace queen, or} v. No person may take up the cards 
ace knave. while dealing; if the dealer in that case 
xi. Do not lead an ace, unless you| should miss the deal, to deal again, 
unless his partner's fault; and if a curd 


xxii. If you take a trick, and have a 














have a king. 
xii. Do not lead a thirteenth card, | be turned up in dealing, no new deal, 
unless trumps be out. uuless the partner's fault. 
vi. If the dealer put the trump card 


xiii. Do not trump a thirteenth card, 
ag you be last player, or want the 
lead. 

xiv. Keep a small card to return your 
partner's lead. 

xv. Be cautious in trumping a card 
when strong in trumps, particularly if 
you have a strong suit. 

xvi. Heving only a few small trumps, 


on the rest, with face downwards, he is 
to lose the deal, 

63. PLayine ovt or Trrn.—vil. If 
any person play out of his turn, the 
adversary may call the card played at 
any time, if he do not make him 
revoke; or if either of the adverse 
party be to lead, may desire his part- 
make them when you can. ner to name the suit, which must be 

xvii. If your partner refuses to trump | played. 

a suit, of which he knows you have not| viii. If a person supposes he has won 
the best, lead your best trump. the trick, and leads again before his 

xviii. When you hold all the re-| partner has played, the adversary may 
maining trumps, play one, and then | oblige his partner to win it, if he can. 
try to put the lead in your partner’s| ix. If a person lead, and his partner 
hand play before his turn, the adversary’s 
partner may do the same. 

x. If the ace, or any other card of a 
suit, be led, and any person play out of 
turn, whether his partner have any of 
the suit led or not, he is neither to 
renounce, or want the odd trick. trump it nor win it, provided he do not 

xxl. When playing for the odd trick, | revoke. 
be cautions of trumping out, especially {| 64. Revoxinc.—xi. If arevokohap- 
if your partner be likely to trump a | pen to be made, the adversary may add 
suit; and make all the tricks you can | three to their score, or take throes tricks 
early, and avoid finessing. from them, or take down three from 


xix. Remember how many of each 
suit are out, and what is the best card 
left in each hand. 

xx. Never force your partner if you 
are weak in trumps, unless you have a 
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thew score ; and, if up, must remain at: adversaries may call them, provided ko 


nine. 


xii. If “ee revoke, and, before 


the cards turned, discover it, the 
adversary may cause the highest or 
lowest of the suit led, or call the card 
then played at any time, if it do not 
cause a revoke. 

xiii. No revoke to he claimed till the 
trick be turned and quitted, or the 
party who revoked, or his partner, have 
played again. 

xiv. If any person claim a revoke, 


the adverse purty are not to mix their; tTicrtan Cakn.---xxvi. 


cards, upon forfeiting the revoke. 


(do not revoke. 

| xxiv. If any person be sure of win. 
ining every trick in his hand, he may 
ishow his cards, but is liable to have 
ithem called. 

— OMITTING TO PLAY TO A TRICK.— 
ixxv. If any person omit to play to a 
‘trick, and it appear he has one card 
imore than the rest, it shall be at the 
| option of the adversary to have a new 
} deal 

| REsrPEcTING WHO YLAYED A Pane 
Fach person 
ought to lay his card before him; aud 


xv. No revoke can be claimed after {if either of the adversanes mix their 


the cards are cut for anew deal. 


_¢ards with his, his partner mav demand 


Cacocine Hoxocre — xvi. [fany per- cach person to lav his card before him, 


son call, except at the point of cight, 
the adverse party may consult, and have 


anew deal. 
xvii. After the trump eard ts turned 
up, uo person may remind his part- 


ner to call, on penalty of losing one - 
xviii. If the trump card be turned ; 


point. 


but not to inquire who played any 
particular card. 

These laws are agreed to by the best 
judges, 
66. MAXIMS FOR WHIST.— 
Lraper.—-i. Begin with the suit of 
which vou have most in number ; for, 
when the trumps are out, you will 


up, zo honours can be set up unless! probably make several tricks by it. 


betore claimed; and scoring honours, ; 
not having them, to be scored against | 
them. 

xix. If any person call at eight, and | 
be answered, and the opposite parties | 
have thrown down their cards, and it 
appear they have not their honours, 
they may consult, and have a new deal 
or not. 

xx. If any person answer without an 
honour, the adversaries may consult, ; 
and stand the den! or not. 

Xxi. If any person call at eight, after 
ie has played, the adversaries may call 
i new deal. 

65. SeraraTinG AND SHOWING THE 
JARDS.—xxii. If any person separate 
2 card from the rest, the adverse party 
oy call it if he name it; but if he 
zall a wrong card, he or his partner are 
dable, for once, to have the highest or 
owest curd culled in any suit led during 
‘hat deal. 

xxiii. If any person throw his cards 
m the table, supposing the game lost, 
1e may not take them up, and the 


ii. If you bold equal numbers in 
different suits, begin with the strongest, 
because it is the least liable to injure 
your partner. 

ili, Sequences are always eligible 
leads, as supporting your partner with- 
out injuring your own hand. 

iv. Lead from a king or queen, rather 
than from an ace; for, since-1oe adver- 
saries will Jead from those suits which 
yon do not, your ace will do them most 

arm. 
v. Lead from a king rather than a 
queen, and from a queen rather than 
from a knave; for the strcnger the suit, 
the less is your partner endangered. 

vi. Lead not from ace queen, or ace 
knave, till necessary; for, if that suit 
be led by the adversaries, you have 
a chance of making two tricks 
in it. 

vii. In all sequences to c¢ queen, 
knave, or ten, begin with the highest, 
because it will frequently distress your 
left-hand adversary. 

vill. Having ace, king, and knave 
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lead the king; for, if strong in trumps, 
you may wait the return of this suit, 
and finesse the knave. 

ix. Having ace, queen, and one small 
card, lead the small one; for, by this 
lead, your partner has a chance to make 
the knave. 

x. Having ace, king, and two or 
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case, and no hazards should be run 
with few trumps but {n critical cases. 

ii. Having ace, queen, and small 
cards, play a small one, for, upon the 
return of that suit, you will, probably, 
make two tricks. 

iii. Having ace, knave, and small 
cards, play a small one, for, upon the 


three small cards, play ace and king if'| return of the suit, you will, perhaps, 
weak, but a small card if strong in! make two tricks. 

xrumps: you may give your partnerthe| iv. Having ace, ten, or nine, with 
chance of making the first. trick. small cards, play a small one, for, by 

xi. Having king, queen, and one | this method, yon have a chance of 
small card, play the small one; for | making two tricks in the suit. 
your partner has an equal chance to; v. Having king, queen, ten, and 
win, and you need not fear to make | small cards, play the queen; for, by 
king or quecn. playing the ten upon the return of the 

xi. Having king, queen, and two or | suit, you will, probably, make two 
three small cards, Jead a small card if; tricks im it. 
strong, and the king if weak in trumps ; | vi. Having king, queen, and small 
for strength in trumps entitles you to | cards, play a small card if strong in 
play a backward game, and give your ; trumps, but the queen if weak in them ; 
partner a chance of winning the first for strengtn in trumps warrants play- 
trick ; but if weak in trumps, lead the ‘ing a backward game, and it is always 
king or queen, to secure a trick in that : advantageous to keep back your adver- 
suit. ; Saries’ suit. 

xiii, Having an ace, with four small! vii. If you hold a sequence to your 
cards, and no other good suit, play a: highest card in the suit, play the 
small card if strong in trumps, and the lowest of it, for, by this means, your 
ace if weak; for strength in trumps, partner will beinformed ofyourstrength 
may enable you to make one or two! vill. Having queen, knave, and small 
of the small cards, although your part- | ones, play the knave, because you will, 
ner cannot support the lead. probably, secure a trick. 

xiv. Having king, knave, and ten,: ix. Having queen, ten, and smull ones, 
lead tho ten; for, if your partner hold‘ play a small one, for your partner has 
the ace, you have a good chance to: an equal chance to win. 
make three tricks, whether he pass the; x. Having cither ace, king, queen 

play a 
king, queen, and ten,:small one, for your partner has an 


ten or not. ,or knave, with small cards, 
xv. Huving 
lead the king ; for, if it .ail, by putting ‘ equal chance to win the trick. 
on the ten, upon ‘he return of that, xi. Having either ace, king, queen, 
suit from your partner, vou have alor knave, with one small curd only, 
chance of making two tricks. play the small one, for, otherwise, your 
xvi. Having queen, knave, and nine, | adversary wiil finesse upon you. 
lead the queen; for, upon the return xii. if a queen be led, and you hold 
of that suit from your partner, by | the king, put that on, for if your part- 
putting cn the nine, you will, probably, | ner hold the ace, you do no harm ; and, 
make the knave. ; : if the king be taken, the adversarics 
_67. Secoxn Hann.—i. Having ace, | have played two honours to one. 
king, and small ones, play a small card; xiii. If a king be led, and you hold 
if strong in trumps, but the king if: ace, knave, and small ones, play the 
wenk in them ; for, otherwise, your ace | ace, for it cannot do the adversary a 
or king might be trumped in the latter ; greater injury. 





CHILDREN AND CHICKENS MUST ALWAYS SE PICKING. 


68. Turmp Hanp.—i. Having ace 
and king, play the ace and return the 
king, because you should not keep the 
command of vour pariner’s strong 
suit. 

ii, Having ace and queen, play the 
ace, and return the queen; for, al- 
though it may prove better in some 
eases to put on the queen, yet, in gene- 
ral, your partner is best supported by 
this method. 

iil. Having ace and knave, play the 
aco and return the knave, in order to 
strengthen your partner's hand. 

iv. Having king and knave, play the 
king ; and, if it win, return the knave, 
for the reason in No. iii. 

v. Always play the best when your 
partner plays a small card, as it best 
supports your partner. 

vi. If you hold the ace and one small 
card only, and your partner lead the 
king, put on the ace, and return the 
small one; for, otherwise, your ace 
will be an obstruction to his suit. 

vii. If you hold the king and one 
small card only, and your partner lead 
the ace, if the trumps be out, play the 
king; for, by putting on the king, 
there will be no obstruction to the 
suit. 

69. Forrm TWasp.-—-i. Ifa king be 
led, and you hold ace, knave, and a 
small card, play the small one; for, 
supposing the queen to follow, you 
probally make both ace and knave. 

ii, When the third hand is weak in 

his partner's lead, you may often return 
that suit to great advantage ; but this 
rule must not be apphed to trumps, 
unless you are very strong indeed. 
' 97O. Cases IN WHICH YoU SHOULD 
RETURN YOUR Partner's Lean IMME- 
DIATELY.—-i. When you win with the 
ace and can return an honour, for that 
will greatly strengthen his hand. 

ii, When ho leads a trump, in which 
ease return the best remaining in your 
hand (unless you held four originally), 
except the lead be through an honour. 

iii, When your partner has trumped 
out; for then it is evident he wants to 
make his great suit. 
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iv. When you have no good card in 
any other suit; for then you entirely 
depend on your partner. 

1. Cases IN WHICH YOU SHOULD 
NOT RETURN Your Partner's LEAp 
IMMEDIATELY.—i. If you win with tho 
king, queen, or knave, and have only 
small cards left; for the return of a 
small card will more distress than 
strengthen your partner. 

ii. If you hold a good sequence ; for 
then you may show a strong suit, and 
not injure his hand. 

ii, If you have astrong suit; because 
leading from a strong suit directs your 
partner, and cannot injure him. 

iv. If you have a good hand; for, 
in this case, you ought to consult your 
own hand. 

vy. If you hold five trumps; for then 
you are warranted to play trumps, if 
you think it right. 

72. Leapina Trrmps.—i. Lead 
trumps from a strong hand, but never 
from a weak one, by which means you 
will secure your good cards from being 
trumped. 

ii. Trump not out with a bad hand, 
although you hold five small trumps; 
for, since your cards are bad, it is only 
trumping for the adversaries’ good ones. 

ii. Having ace, king, knave, and 
three small trumps, play ace and king, 
for the probability of the queen's tail- 
ing 1s in your favour. 

iv. Having ace, king, knave, and one 
or two small trumps, play the hing, and 
wait the return from your partner te 
put on the knave, in order to win the 
queen ; but, if you particularly wish the 
trumps out, play two rounds, and the 
your strong suit. 

v. Having ace, king, and two or three 
sinal] trumps, lead a small one; this is 
to let your partner win the first trick ; 
but if you have good reason for getting 
out the trumps, play three rounds, or 
play ace and king, and then proceed 
with your strong sult. 

vi. 1f your adversaries be eight, and 
you do not hold an honour, throw off 
your best trump, for, if your partner 
1as not two honours, vou have lost the 
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game; and if he holds two honours, it 
is most advantageous to lead a trump. 

vii. Having ace, nem, knave, and 
amall trumps, play the knave; for, by 
this means, the king only can make 
against you. 

viii. Having ace, queen, ten, and one 
or two small trumps, lead a small one, 
for it will give your partner a chance 
to win the trick, and keep the command 
in hae own awee dee ei 

ix. Hay , queen, » an 
small ean lead the king ; for, if the 
king be lost, upon the return of trumps 
you may finesse the ten. 

x. Having king, knave, ten, and 
small ones, lead the knave, because it 
will prevent the adversaries from 
making a small tramp. 

xi, Having quecn, knave, nine, and 
small trumps, lead the queen; for, if 
your partner hold the ace, you have a 
gcud chance of making the whole suit. 

si. Having queen, knave, and two or 
three sinall trumps, lead the qucen, sor 
the reason in No. x1. 

xiii. Having knave, ten, eight, and 
small trumps, lead the knave; for, on 
the return of trumps, you probably 
may finesse the eight to advantage. 

xiv. Having knave, ten, and three 
small trumps, lead the knave, because 
it will most distress your adversuries, 
unless two honours are held on your 
right hand; the odds against which arc 
about three to one. 

xv. Having only small trumps, play 
the highest ; by which you will support 
your pariner all you can. ; 

xvi. Having a sequence, begin with 
the highest; by this means, your 
yartner is best instructed how to play 
his hand, and cannot possibly be 
injured. 

xvii. If any honour be turned up on 
your left, and the fone much against 
you, lead a trump the first opportunity ; 
for, your game being desperately bad, 
this method is the most likely to 
retrieve it. 

xviii. In all other cases it is dan- 
gerous leading through an honour, un- 


leas yuu be strong in trumps, or have a | 
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good hand; because all the advantage 
of trumping through an honour lies in 
your partner’s fincssing. 

xix. Supposing it hereafter proper to 
Jead trumps, when an honour is turned 
up on your left, you, holding only one 
honour, with a small trump, play the 
honour, and next the small one; 
because it will greatly strengthen your 
partner’s hand, and cannot hurt your 
own. 

xx. If an honour bo turned up on the 
left, and you hold a sequence, lead the 
highest of it, because it will prevent the 
last hand from injuring your partner. 

axi. If a queen be turned up on the 
left, and you hold ace, king, and a 
small one, lead the small trump, 
because you will have a chance of 
getting the queen. 

xxl. If a queen be turned up on tho 
left, aud you hold a knave, with small 
ones, lead the knave; for the knave 
cannot be of service, as the qucen is 
on your left. 

xxii. If an honour be turned up by 
your partner, and you are strong in 
trumps, lead a small one; but if weak 
in them, lead the best you have; by 
this play the weakest hand will support 
the strongest. 

xxiv. If an ace be turned up on the 
right, you holding king, queen, and 
knave, lead the knave: a secure lead. 

xxv. If an ace be turned up on the 
right, and you hold king, queen, and 
ten, lead the king, and upon the return 
of trumps play the ten; for, by this 
means, you show a great strength to 
your partner, and will, probably, make 
two tricks in them. 

xxvi. If a king be turned up on the 


right, and you hold quecn, knave, and 
nine, lead ve, and, upon the return, 


of trumps, play the nine, because it 
may prevent the ten from making. 

xxvii. If a king be turne?t up on 
your right, and you hold knweyve, ten, 
und nine, lead the nine, and, upon the 
return of trumps, play the ten; because 
this method will best disclose your 
strength in trumps. 

xxviii, If a queen be turned up on 
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the right, and you hold ace, king, and 
knave, lead the king, and, upon the 
return of trumps, play the knave, 
because you are then certain to make 
the knave. 

xxix. If a queen be turned up on the 
right, and you hold ace, king, and small 
ones, lead the king; and, upon the 
return of trumps, you may finesse, 
unless the queen falls, for, otherwise, 
the queen will make a trick. 

xxx. If a knave be turned up on the 
right, and you hold king, queen, and 
ten, lead the queen, and, upon the 
return of trumps, play the ten; for, by 
this means, you will make the ten. 

xxxi. If a knave be turned up on the 
right, and you hold king, queen, and 
small ones, lead the king; and, if that 
come home, play a small one, for it is 
probable your partner holds the ace. 

XXxil. if a knave be turned up on 
the right, and you hold king and ten 
or queen and ten, with two small cards, 
ead a small one; and, upon the return 
of trumps, play the ten, for it is five 
to four that your partner holds one 
honour. 

73. WHEN You TURN UP AN Ho- 
Nour IN Wuist.—i. If you turn up 
an ace, and hold only one small trump 
with it, if cither adversary lead the 
king, put on the ace. 

ii. But, if you turn up an ace, and 
hold two or three small trumps with it, 
and either adversary lead the king, put 
onasmall one ; for, if you play the ace, 
you give up the command in trumps. 

iii. If you turn up the king, and 
hold only one small trump with it, and 
your right-hand adversary lead a trump, 
play the king. 

iv. If you turn up a king, and hold 
two or three small trumps with it, if 
your right-hand adversary lead a trump, 
play a small one. 

v. If you turn up a queen or knave, 
and hold, besides, only small trumps, if 
your right-hand adversary lead a trump, 
put on a small one. 

vi. 1f you hold a sequence to the 
honour turned up, play it last. 

74. Prayina ror THR Opp Trick. 
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—i. Be cautious of trumping out, not- 
withstanding you have a good hand. 

ii. Never trump out, if your partner 
appears ukely to trump a suit. 

ui. If you are moderately strong in 
trumps, force your partner, for by this 
you probably make a trick. 

iv. Make your tricks early, and be 
cautious of finessing. 

v. If you hold a single card of an 
suit, and only two or three small 
trumps, lead the single card. 

75. CarctLations oF Wuist. — i. 
It is about five to four that your part- 
ner holds one card out of any two. 

ii. Jt is about five to two that he 
holds one card out of three. 

iii. It is about four to one that he 
holds one card out of any four. 

iv. It is two to one that he does 
not hold a certain card. 

vy. It is about three to one that he 
does not hold two cards out of any 
three. 

vi. It is about three to two that he 
does not hold two cards out of any four. 

76. Cribbage.—The game of Crib- 
bage differs from all other games by 
its immense variety of chances. It is 
reckoned useful to young pcople in the 
science of calculation. ft is played 
with the whole pack of cards, generally 
by two persons, and sometimes by four. 
There are also five different modes of 
playing—that is, with five, six, or eight 
cards; but the games are principally 
those with five and six cards. The 
rules vary a little in different com- 
panies, but the following are those 
most generally observed :— 

77. TERMS USED IN CRIBRAGE.— 
i. Crib—The crib is composed of the 
cards thrown away by each party, and 
the dealer is entitled to score whatever 
points are made by them. 

ii. Pairs are two similar cards, as 
two aces or two kings. Whether in 
hand or playing they reckon for two 
points. 

iii. Pairs-Royal are three similar cards, 
and reckon for six points, whether in 
hand or playing. 

* iv. Double Pairs-Royal are four similar 
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cards, and reckon for twelve points, ! adverse parties cut the cards to deter- 
whether in hand or playing. The|mine who shall be dealer; the lowest 
points gained by pairs, pairs-royal, and | card has it. The ace is the lowest. _ 
double pairs-royal, in playing, are thus) ii. In dealing, the dealer may dis- 
effected: — Your adversary having | cover his own cards, but not those of 
played a seven and you another, con-} his adversary—-who may mark two, 
stitutes a pair, and entitles you to}and call a fresh deal. 
score two points; your antagonist then | iii. Should too many cards be dealt 
playing a third seven, makes a pair- | to eithcr, the non. dealer may score two, 
royal, and he marks six; and your|and demand another deal, if the error 
playing a fourth is a double pair-royal, | be detected previous to taking up the 
and entitles you to twelve points. cards; if he do not wish a new deal, | 
v. Fifteens.—Every fifteen reckons; the extra cards must be drawn away. 
for two points, whether in hand or} When any player has more than the 
playing. In hand they are formed | proper number of cards in hand, the 
either by two cards, such as a five and | opponent may score four, and call anew 
any tenth card, a six and a nine, a! deal. 
seven and an eight, or by three cards,| iv. If any player meddle with the 
as a two, a five, and an eight, &. And|pack after dealing, till the period of 
in playing thus, if such cards are played | cutting it for the turn-up card, then his 
as make together fifteen, the two points | opponent may score two points. 
are to be scored towards the game. v. If any player take more than he 
vi, Sequences are three or four more | is entitled to, the other party should 
successive cards, and reckon for an{not only put him back as many points 
equal number of points, either in hand | as are overscored, but likewise take the 
or play. In playing a sequence, it is | same extra number for his own game. 
of no consequence which card isthrown| vi. Should either party even meddle 
down first; as thus :—your adversary | with his own pegs unnecessarily, the 
playing an ace, you a five, he a three, | opponent may score two points; and if 
you a two, then he a four, he counts | any one take out his front peg, he must 
five for the sequence. | place the samo back behind the other. 
vii. Flush.—When the cards are all; If any be misplaced by accident, a by- 








of one suit, they reckon for as many | stander may replace the same, accord- 
points as there are cards. For a flush | ing to the best of his judgment; but 
in the crib, the card turned up must be | he should never otherwise interfere. 
of the same suit as those put out in the| vii. If any player neglect to set up 
crib. what he is entitled to, the adversary 
viii. Noddy.—Tho knave of the suit | is allowed to take the points so omitted. 
turned up reckons for one point; if aj viii. Each player may place his own 
knave be turned up, the dealer is to | cards, when done with, upon the pack. 
mark two; but it cannot be reckoned| ix. In five-card cribbage, the cards 
again; and when played it docs not | are to be dealt one by one; but when 
score anything. played with six cards, then it is cus- 
ix. End Hole.—The point scored by | tomary to give three, and if with eight 
the last player, if he makes under | cards, four at a time. 
thirty-one; if he makes thirty-one| x. The non-dealer, at the commence- 
exactly, he is to mark two. ‘To obtain | ment of the game, in five-card cribbage, 
either of these is considered a great | scores three points, called three for last ; 
advantaye. but in six and eight-card cribbage this 
x. Lust.—Threo points taken at the | is not to be done, 
commencement of the game of five-| xi. In what is called the Bath game, 
card cribbage by the non-dealer. they reckon flushes upon the board ; 
78. Rutes or CripBaGE. —i. The | that is, when three cards of the same 
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suit are played successively, the party | played; but each party having, during 
playing the third scores three points ; | the play, scored his points gained, in the 
if the adversary play a fourth of the | manner before directed, must proceed, 
same suit, then he is to score four, and | the non-dealer first to count and take 
so on for four, five, six, or a8 Jong as! for his hand, then the dealer for his 
the same suit continues to be played in! hand, and also for his crib, reckoning 
uninterrupted snecession, and that the | the cards every way they can possibly 





whole number of pips do not reckon 
thirty-one. 

79. Frve-Carp Crinnace. — It! 
is unnecessary to describe cribbage- ! 
boards; the sixty-one points or holes | 
marked thereon make the game. We | 





be varied, and always including the 
turned-up card. Points. 


For every fifteen . . . . . 2 
Pair, ortwoofasort . . . 2 
Pair-royal, or three of a sort . 6 


Double pair-royal, or four ditto 12 


have before said that the party cutting! Knave of the turned-up suit 1 
the lowest card deals; after which,: Sequences and flushes, whatever num- 
each player is first to lay out two of ber. 

the five cards for the cmb, which al-} 81. Maxims For LAYING OUT THE 
ways belongs to the dealer; next, the: Crin Carvs.—It is always requisite, 
adversary is to cut the remainder of the in laying out cards for the crib, that 
pack, and the dealer to turn up and: every player should consider not only 
Jay upon the crib the uppermost card, | his own hand, but also to whom the 
for which, if a knave, he is to mark! crib belongs, as well as the state of 
two points. The card turned up is to: the game; for what might be proper 
be reckoned by both parties, whether {in one situation would be highly im- 
in showing their hands or crib, After | prudent in another. When any player 


laying out and cutting as above men- 
tioned, the eldest hand is to play a 
card, which the other should endeavour 
to pair, or find one, the pips of which, 
reckoned with the first, will make fif- 
teen; then the nun-dealer must play 
another card, and try to make a pair, 
pair-royal, sequence, flush (where al- 
lowed of), or fifteen, provided the cards 
already played have not exceeded that 
number; and so on alternately, until 
the pips on the cards played make 
thirty-one, or the nearest possible num- 
ber under that. 

80. CounTING ror GamE.— When 
the party, whose turn it may be to 
play, cannot produce a card that will 
make thirty-one, or come under that 
number, he is then to say “Go” to 


possesses & pair-royal, it is generally 
advisable to lay out the other cards for 
crib, unless it belongs to the adversary, 
and they consist of two fives, a deuce 
und a trois, five and six, seven and 
eight, five and any other tenth card, or 
that the zynme be almost finished. A 
player, when he does not thereby mate- 
rially injure his hand, should for his own 
crib Jay ont close cards, in hope of 
making a sequence ; or two of a suit, in 
expectation of a flush; or any that of 
themselves amount to tifteen, or such 
as reckoned with others will make that 
number, except when the antagonist 
be nearly up, and it may be expedient 
to keep such cards as probably may 
prevent him from guining at play. 
The opposite method showd be pur- 


his antagonist, who, thereupon, will be | sued in respect to the adversary's erib, 
entitled to score one, or must play any | which each person should endeavour 
card or cards he may have that will] to baulk, by laying out those cards that 
make thirty-one, or under; and if he} are not likely to prove to advantage, 
can make exactly thirty-one, he is to; unless at such a stage of the gamo 
take two puints; if not, one: the last | when it may be of consequence to keep 
player has often opportunity this dr in hand cards likely to tell in play, or 
to make pairs or sequonces. Such| when the non-dealer would be either 
cards as remain after this are not to be| out by his hand, or has reason for 
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quecn, ace, are allowed as a sequence ; 
and either a king or queen, with an ace, 
six, seven, eight, or nine, are good oncs 
to put out. Low cards are gencrally 
the most likely to gain at play; the 


flushes and sequences, particularly if 


the latter be also flushes, constitute the 
most eligible hands, as thereby the 
player will often be enabled cither to 
assist his own crib, or baulk that of the 
opponent, to whom a knaye should 
never be given, if with propricty it can 
be retained. 

82. TirrEF on Fotr-Hanxp Crin- 
AAGE differs only from the preceding, 
as the partics put out but one card 
each to the crib, and when thirty-one, 
yr the nearest approximating number 
has been made, then the next eldest 
hand Icads, and the players go on ayain 
in rotation, with any remaining cards, 
till all are played ont, before they pro- 
ceed toshow. For three-hand cribbage 
triangular boards are used. 

83. Turee- Hann Crmnace is 
sometimes played, wherein one per- 
son sits out, not each game, but each 
deal, in rotation. In this the first dealer 
generally wins. The chances in this 
game are often so preat, that even be- 
tween skilful gamesters it is possible, 
at five-card cribbage, when the advcr- 
sary is fifty-six, for a lucky player, 
who had not previously made a single 
hole, to be more than up in two deals, 
his opponent getting no farther than 
sixty in that time; and in four-hand 
cribbage a case may occur, wherein 
none of the parties hold a single point 
in hand, and yet the dealer and his 
friend, with the assistance of a knave 
turned up, may make sixty-one by play 
in one deal, while the adversaries only 


get twenty-four; and although this | 












judging the crib of little moment. A 
Lin is the best card to baulk a crib, 
as none can form a sequence beyond it, 
except in some companics, where king, 


points in every two deals. 
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: (always only two) commence on an 
equality, without scoring any points 
for the last, retain four cards in hand, 
and all the cards are to be played out, 
as in three and four-hand cribbage, with 
five cards. At this game it is of ad- 
vantage to the last player to keep as 
close as possible, in hopes of coming in 
for fifteen, a sequence, or pair, besides 
the end hole, or thirty-one. The first 
dealer is reckoned to have some trifling 
advantage, and each player may, on the 
average, expect to make twenty-five 
The first 
non-dealer is considered to have the 


preference, when he gains ten or more 
the first hand, the dealer not making 
more than his average number. 


85. Tue Greatest Possrpte Num- 


RER that can be gained by the show 
of any hand or crib, either in five 
or six-card cribbage, is twenty-nine, 
it is composed of three fives and a 
knave, with a fourth five, of the same 
suit as the knave, turned up; this very 
seldom happens; but twenty-four is an 
uncommon number, and may be formed 
of four threes and a nine, or two fours, 
one five, and two sixes; and some 
other combinations that experience will 


point out. 

86. Eicur-Carp Crinnace is some- 
times played, but very seldom. 

87. Hackney Coach CrippacE.— 
Some ingenious people in Jondon in- 
vented a game of chance which they 
styled playing at cribbage by hackney 
coaches ; that is, two persons placed them- 
selves at a window in some crowded 
thoroughfare, one would take all the 
coaches from tho right, the other from 
the left; the figures on the doors of the 
carriages were reckoned as cards in show, 
and every person that happened to sit, 
stand, or hold at the back of any of 
them, was called a noddy, and scored 
one. 

88. Opns oF THE GAME oP Crin- 


may not happen for many years, yet | nAGE.—The average number estimated 
similar games may now and then be|to be held from the cards in hand is 


met with. 


rather more than four, and under five; 


84. Srx-Canp CrrppaGe varies from | to be gained in play, two for the dealer, 
that played with five, as the players | and one for the adversary. making in 
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whout the; v ae ee 
fe. a probability of the erib in Ste Gaal ce Ue olee hand holds th 
ve; so that cach player ought to’k - pam anon h a ‘ 
make sixteen in (ad deale: ha bich has Behe on L.s game, the deale 
it will appear the dealer has some-} curd; it will ‘f Lap rie rte areca tiga 
Shai the advantage! suppuaing ae a a * i “ pane that the knave will 
a to run equal, and the players ; ex ee ie aos Jack, and game, az 
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four. Its name is derived from the four! iv. Game air | cai 
chances, called hivh, low, Jack, game, {in oe iL vue greatest number that, 
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: alt: in the {the seventh, f <a : 
latter case, it is opti be enth, for trumps; if, however 
a : ptional with the par- | the trump turned she _ 
ties, provided it be done before a card he has the dial. Deol tie Aamesut 
has boon played, 1 ¢ a card ‘as the firs, the dealer must go on, giv- 
: yed, but not after, to draw !ing each th 6 
from the opposing hand th : Laces three cards more, and turning 
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have a chance to win the knave or 
ten. 

93. Domino. — Descrirrion oF 
THE GamrE.—Thia game is played by two 
or four persons, With twenty-eight pieces 
of oblong ivory, plain at the back, but 
on the face divided by a black line in 


the middle, and indented with spots,. 


from one to a double-six, which pieces 
are a double-blank, ace-blank, double- 
ace, deuce-blank, deuce-ace, double- 


deuce, trois-blank, trois-ace, trois-deuce, | 


such as a doubie-six, five, four, &e. 
Sometimes, when two persons play, 
they take each only seven pieces, and 
agree to play or draw, i.e, When one 
cannot come in, or pair the pieces upon 
the board at the end unmatched, he 
then is to draw from the fourteen pieces 
in stock till he find one to suit. 

95. Loo. — VescrirTIoN OF THE 
Gamr.— Lvo, or Ine, is subdivided into 
limited and unlimited loo; it is a game 
the complete knowledge of which can 


double-trois, four-blank, four-ace, four- | casily be acquired, aud is played two 


deuce, four trois, double-tour, 


blank, five-ace, tive-deuce, tive-trois, ! though most commonly with tive 


tive- | ways, both with five and three cards, 


dealt 


five-four, double-five, six-blank, six- {from a whole pack, either first: three 
ace, six-deuce, six-trois, six-four, six-/and then two, or by one at a time. 
five, and double-six. Sometimes a} Several persons may play together, but 
double set is played with, of which' the greatest number can be admitted 
double-twelve is the highest. when with three curds only. 

94. Meruop or Prayixc Domi-!| 96. Mernopor PLayinc Loo.—After 
NOEs.— At the commencement of the ! five cards have been given to each player 
game the dominoes are well mixed | another is turned up for trump; the 
together, with their faces upon the: knave of clubs gencrually, or sumetimes 
table. Each person draws one, and ifthe knave of the trump suit, as agreed 
four play, those who chouse the two; upon, is the highest card, and is styled 
highest are partners against those who. pam; the ace of trumps is next in 


tuke the two lowest; drawing the 
latter also serves to determine who is 
to lay down the first piece, which is 
reckoned a great advantage.  After- 
wards each player takes seven pieces at 
random. The eldest hand having laid 


down one, the next must pair him at 


either end of the piece he may choose, 
according to the number of pips, or 
the blank in the compartment of the 
piece; but whenever any one cannot 
match the part, either of the dominu 
last put down, or of that unpaired at 
the other end of the row, then he says 
“Go;" and the next is at liberty to play. 
Thus they play alternately, either until 
one party has played all his pieces, and 
thereby won the game, or till the game 
be blocked ; that is, when ncither party 
can play, by matching the picces where 
unpaired at either end; then that party 
wins who has the smallest number of 
pips on the picces remaining in their 
possession. Jt is to the advantage of 
every player to dispossess himself as 
early as possible of the heavy pieces, 


value, and the rest im succession, as at 
whist. Each player has the liberty of 
changing for others, from the pack, all 
or any of the five cards dealt, or of 
throwing up the hand, in order to escape 
being luoed. ‘Those who play their cards, 
cither with or without changing, and do 
uot gain a trick, are looed ; as is like- 
wise the case with all who have stood 
the game, when a flush or flushes occur; 
and each, excepting any player holding 
pam, of an inferior flush, is required to 
deposit a stake, to be given to the per- 
son who sweeps the board, or divided 
among the winners at the ensuing 
deal, according to the tricks which may 
then be made. For instance, if every 
one at dealing stakes halt-a-crown, the 
tricks are entitled to sixpence apicce, 
and whoever is looed must put down 
hulf-a-crown, exclusive of the deal: 
sumtimes it is settled that each person 
looed shall pay a sum equal to what 
happens to be on tho table at the time. 
Five cards of a suit, or four with pam, 
compose a flush, which sweeps the 
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board, and yields only to a superior: ner, and rice versa, The two persons 
flush, or the elder hund. When the! who have received their partners’ cards 
ace of trumps is led, it is usual to say, | play the game, previousiy discarding 
“ Pam, be civil =’ the nolder of which | thelr worst caré for the one thev have 
last-mentioned card is then expected to | received trom their partners. ‘The game 
let the ace pass. When loo is played| then procerds as at two-handed put. 
with three cards, they are dealt: by one} 100. Laws or Put.—i. When the 
at a time, pam is omitted, and the cards| dealer accidentally discovers any of his 
ure not exchanged, nor permitted to bei adversary’s curds, the adversary may 
thrown up. demand a new deal. 

97. Put. -—- The game of put is | ii. When the dealer discovers any of 
played with an entire pack of cards, his own cards in dealing, he must abide 
generally by two, but sometimes by four by the deal. 
persons. At this game the cards have ii. When a faced card is discovered 
a ditlerent vaiue from ail others. The during the deal, ohe cards must be ree 
best card in the pack is a ¢reayor three, shiuthed, and diesat avai. 
the neat a dees, or two; then come din iv. Uf the deaer give his adversary 
rotation, as at other pumes, the ace, more cards than are necessary, tae ad- 
king, queen, hnave, ten, &e. The deaier versary may cui a fresh deal, or suther 
distributes three cards to each player, the dealer to draw the extra carus trum 
by one atoa time; wheever cuts the ils hand. 
lowest card has the deal, and five points v. If the d) ler give himself more 
make the game, except when both pare cards than sc: his due, the adversary 
ties say, °° / ped '~-for then the seoreis may add a> unt tu his game, and call 
at an end, and the contest isdetermined a tresh do acif he pieases, or draw the 
in favour of that party who may win two: extra cards from the dealer's hand. 
tricks vut of three. When it happens; vi. No bystander must interfere, un- 
that each player has won a trick, and. der penaivy of paying the stakes. 
the third is a tie—that is, covered by a: | vil. Either party saying, ° J put'’— 
card of equal value—the whole goes, that is, ‘1 play,""—cannot retract, but 
for nothing, and the game must begin! must abide the event of the game, or 
anew. I pay the stakes. 

98. Two-TWannen Prr.—The:! 101. Speculation isa noisy round 
eldest hand should play a card; and! game, at which several may play, using 
whether the adversary pass it, win it,}a complete pack of cards, bearing the 
or tie it, you have a right to say, “JZ! same import as at whist, with fish or 
pet,” or place your cards on the pack. ; counters, on which such a value is fixed 
If you accept the first and your oppu- asthe company may agree. The highest 
nent decline the challenge, you score; trump in each deal wins the pool; and 
one: If you prefer the latter, your ad-| whenever it happens that not one is 
versary gains a point; but if, before he | dealt, then the company pool again, and 





play, your opponent says, “SZ pe,” and | 


you donot choose to see him, he is enti- 
tled to add one to his score. It 1s some- 
times good play to say, “J put," before 
you play a card: this depends on the 
nature of your hand. 

99. Forr-Haxpen Pct. — Each 
party has a partner, and when three 
cards are dealt to each, one of the players 
gives his partner his best card, and 
throws the other two away: the dealer 


the event is decided by the succeeding 
coup. After determining the deal, €e., 
the dealer puols six tish, and every other 
player four; then three cards are given to 
each, by one at a time, and another turned 
up for trump. The cards are not to be 
looked at, except in this manner: The 
eldest hand shows the uppermost card, 
which, if a trump, the company may 
speculate on, or bid for—the highest 
bidder buying and paying for it, »r0- 


is at liberty to do the same to his part- | vided the price utfered be approvea of 
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by the seller. After this is settled, if| of cards, by any number of persons from 
the first card does not prove a trump, | five to fourteen. It consists of five 
then the next eldest is toshow the upper- | chances, usually marked on a board, or 
most card, and so on—the company | sheet of paper, as follows :— 





speculating as they please, till all are Best. 

discovered, when the possessor of the The Ace of Diamonds turned up. 
highest trump, whether by purchase or "| a ae 3. 
otherwise, gains the pool. To play at| bai INTRIGUE ; Ee 
speculation well, a recollection only is| £:4 | : ies 
se mak of what superior cards of oa a oR, Bg 
particular suit have appeared in the} ‘s $! =o 
preceding deals, and calculating the pro- Se ¢. “QUEE AND ENANE: a" 
bability of the trump offered proving the | 4 — maa 
highest in the deal then undetermined. Sage 


102. Connexions.—Three or four 
persons may play at this game. If| This game is generally played with 
the former number, ten cards each are | counters, and the dealer puts what he 
to be given; but if the latter, only | pleases on cach or any chance, the other 
eight are dealt, and bear the same im- | players depositing each the same quan- 
port as at whist, except that diamonds | tity, except one—that is, when the 
are always trumps. The connexions| dealer stakes twelve, the rest of the 


are formed as follows :— company lay down eleven each. — After 
i. By the two black aces. this, two cards are dealt round to every 
ii. the ace of spades and king of | onc, beginning on the left; then to each 
hearts. person one other card, which is turned 
iii, The ace of clubs and king of| up, and he who so happens to get the 
hearts. ace of diamonds sweeps all, If it be not 


For tue First Connexion, 2s. are | turned up, then each player shows his 
drawn from the poul; for the second, ; hand; and any of them having matri- 
1s.; for the third, and by the winner ‘ mony, intrigue, &c., takes the counters 
of the majority in tricks, 6d. cach 1s lon that point; aud when two or more 
taken. ‘These sums are supposing gold! people happen to have a similar com- 
staked: when only silver is pooled, | bination, the oldest hand has the prefer- 
then pence are drawn. Atrumpplayed!ence; and, should any chance not be 
in any round where there is a connexion ; guined, it stands over to the next deal. 
wins the trick, otherwise it is gained :—Cdserre: The ace of diamonds turned 
by the player of the first card of con- up takes the whole pool, but when in 
nexions; and, after a connexion, any; hand ranks only as any other ace; and 
following player may trump without : 1 not turned up, nor any ace in hard, 
incurring a revoke; and also, whatever! then the king, or next superior card, 
suit may be Ied, the person holding a; wins the chance styled best. 
card of connexion is at liberty to play; 104. Pope Joan.—Pope, a game 
the same; but the others must, if pos- | somewhat similar to that of matrimony, 
sible, follow suit, unless one of them {3s played by a number of people, who 
can answer the connexion, which should ; generally use a board painted for this 
be done in preference. No money can | purpose, which may be purchased at 
be drawn till the hands are finished ; | most turners’ or toy shops. The eight 
then the possessors of the connexions | of diamonds must first be taken from 
are to take first, according to precedence, | the pack, and after settling the deal, 
and those having the majority of tricks} shuffling, &c., the dealer dresses the 
take last. board, by putting fish, counters, or 

103. Matrimony.—The game of| other stakes, ene each to ace, king, 
matrimony is played with an entire pack | queen, knave, and game; two to ma- 
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mony, two to intrigue, and six to the | ceeding deal; but in all such cases the 
ine of diamonds, styled Pope. This | stakes are to remain for future deter- 
ressing is, in sume companics, at tho| mination. This game only requires a 
ndividual expense of the dealer, though, | little attention to recollect what stops 
n others, the players contribute two| have been made in the course of the 
takes apicce towards the same. The| play; as, for instance, if a player begin 
‘ards are next to be dealt round equally | by laying down the eight of clubs, then 
2 every player, one turned up for|the seven in another hand forms a 
rump, and about six or eight left in} stop, whenever that suit be led from 
he stock to form stops; as, furexample, ; any lower card; or the holder, when 
f the ten of spades be turned up, the | eldest, may safely lay it down, in order 
line consequently becomes a stop; the | to clear his hand. 

‘our kings, and the seven of diamonds,| 105. Cassino.—The game of cas- 
we always fixed stops, and the dealer! sino is played with an entire pack of 
3 the only person permitted, in the: cards, generally by four persons, but 
uurse of the game, to refer occasionally j sometimes by three, and often by two. 
o the stock for information what other; 106. Trerss uskp ix Cassino.— 
ards are stops in their respective deals. |i. Great Cassino, the ten of diamonds, 
“f either ace, king, queen, or knave , which reckons for two points. 

wppen to be the turned-up trump, the; ii. Lrttle Cassino, the two of spades, 
iealer may take whatever is deposited which reckons for one point. 

on that head; but when pope be turned; ii, Ze Cards is when you have a 
ip, the dealer is entitled both to that greater share than your adversary, and 
ind the game, besides a stake for every : reckons for three points. 

‘urd dealt to cach player. Unless the; iv. Zhe Spades is when you have the 
game be determined. by pope being : majority of that suit, and reckons for 
‘urned up, the eldest hand must begin : one point. 

ay playing out as many cards as pos-|  v. The dees: each of which reckons 
sible; first the stops, then pope, if he ; for one point. 

aave it, and afterwards the lowest card | vi. Leurched is when your adversary 
of his longest suit, particularly an ace,! has won the game before you have 
‘or that never can be led through ; the , gained six puints. 

dither players are to follow, when they! In some deals at this game it may so 
san, in sequence of the same suit, till a happen that neither party win any- 
Mop occurs, and the party having the, thing, as the points are not set up 
atop thereby becomes eldest hand, and. according to the tricks, &ec., obtained, 
ty to lead accordingly ; and so on, until but the smaller number is constantly 
yome person parts with all his cards, by subtracted from the larger, both in 
which he wins the pool (game), and; cards and points; and if they both 
becomes entitled besides to a stuke fur; prove equal, the game commences again, 
avery card not played by the others, ‘ and the deal goes on in rotation. When 
axcept from any one holding pope, ;three persons play at this game, the 
which excuses him from paying; but ; two lowest add their points together, 
“f pope has been played, then the party; and subtract from the highest; but 
aaving held it is not excused. King; when their two numbers together either 
and queen form what is denominated, amount to or exceed the highest, then 
‘matrimony; queen and knave make: neither party seores. 

‘ntrigue, when in the same hand; but; 107. Laws or Cassrno.—i. The 
aeither these, nor ace, king, queen, | deal and partners are determined by 
‘nave, or pope, entitle the holder to| cutting, as at whist, and the dealer 
‘he stakes deposited thereon, unless | gives four cards, by one at a time, to 
dlayed out; and no claim can be allowed | every player, and either regularly as 
after the board be dreased for the suc. | he deals, or by oF two, three, or four 
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at a time, Jays four more, face upwards, 
upon the buard, and, after the first cards 
are played, four others are to be dealt 
to each person, until the pack be con- 
cluded ; but it is only in the first deal 
that any cards are to be turned up. 

ii. The deal is not lost whon a card is 
faced by the dealer, unless in the first 
round, before any of the four cards aro 
turned up upon the table; but if a 
card happen to be faced in the pack, 
before any of the said four be turned 
up, then the deal must be begun again. 

iii, Any person playing with less 
than four cards must abide by the loss ; 
and should a card be found under the 
table, the player whose number is 
deficient is to take the same. 

iv. Each person plays one card ata 
time, with which he may not only take 
at once every card of the samo denomi- 
nation upon the table, but likewise all 
that will combine therewith; as, for 
instance, a ten takes not only every ten, 
but also nine and ace, eight and deuce, 
seven and three, six and four, or two 
fives; and if he clear the board before 
the conclusion of the game, he is to 
score a point ; and whenever med player 
cannot pair or combine, then he is to 
put down a card. 

v. The tricks are not to be counted 
before all the cards are played ; nor may 
any trick but that last won be looked 
at, as overy mistake must be challenged 
immediately. 

vi. After all the pack is dealt out, 
the player who obtains tho last trick 
sweeps all the cards then remaining 
unmatched upon the table. 

108. Vingt-un.— Description or 
rHE GamE.—The gume of Vingt-un, 
or twenty-one, may be played by two 
or more persons; and, as the deal is 
advantageous, and often continues long 
with the same person, it is usual to 
determine it at the commencement by 
turning up the first ace, or any other 
mode that may be agreed upon. 

109. Metnop oF Piayine Vinet- 
uN.—The cards must all be dealt out 
in succession, unless 2 natural Vingt-un 
occur, and in the meantime the po te, 
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or youngest hand, should collect those 
that have been played, and shuffle them 
together, ready for tho dealer, against 
the period when he shall have dis- 
tributed the whole pack. The dealer 
is first to give two cards, by one at a 
time, to each player, including himself; 
then to ask every person in rotation, 
beginning with the eldest hand on the 
left, whether he stands or chooses 
another card, which, if required, must 
be given from off the top of the pack, 
and afterwards another, or more, if 
desired, till the points of the additional 
card or cards, added to those dealt, 
exceed or make twenty-one exactly, or 
such a number less than twenty-one as 
may be judged proper to stand upon. 
But when the points exceed twenty- 
one, then the cards of that individual 
player arc to bo thrown up directly, 
and the stakes to bo paid to the dealer, 
who also is, in turn, entitled to draw 
additional cards; and, on taking a 
Vingt-un, is to receive double stakes 
from all who stand the game, except 
such other players, likewise having 
twenty-one, between whom it is thereby 
a drawn game ; and when any adversary 
has a Vingt-un, and the dealer not, then 
the opponent so having twenty-one, 
wins double stakes from him. In other 
cases, except a natural Vingt-un hap- 
pen, the dealer pays single stakes to all 
whose numbers under twenty-one are 
higher than his own, and receives from 
those who have lower numbers; but 
nothing is paid or received by such 
players as have similar numbers to the 
dealer; and when the dealer draws 
more than twenty-one, he is to pay to 
all who have not thrown up. 

110. Naturat Vinct-un.—Twenty- 
one, whensoever dealt in the first in- 
stance, Is styled a Natural Vingt-un, it 
should be declared immediately, and 
entitles the possessor to the deal, be- 
sides double stakes from all the players, 
unless there shall be more than one 
natural Vingt-un; in which case, the 
younger hand or hands having the 
same, wre excused from paying to the 
eldest, who takes the deal of course. 


IGNOKANCE 


Observe: An ace may be reckoned 
either as eloven or one; every court- 
card is counted as ten, and the rest of 
the pack according to their points. 

111. Tux Opvs or Natura Vrner- 
UN merely depend upon the average 
number of cards likoly to come under 
or exceed twenty-one: for example, if 
those in hand make fourteen exactly, it 
is seven to six that the one next drawn 
does not make the number of points 
above twenty-one; but if the points be 
fifteen, it is soven to six against that 
hand: yet it would not, therefore, 
always be prudent to stand at fifteen, 
for as the aee may be calculated both 
ways, it is rather above an even bot 
that the adversary'’s two first cards 
amount to more than fourteen. A 
natural Vingt-un may be expected once 
in soven coups when two, and twice 
in seven when four people play, and so 
on, according to the number of players. 

112. Quadrille.—The game of 
Quadritie is played by four persons, 
and the number of cards required is 
forty ; the four tons, nines, and eights 
being discarded frum the pack. The 
deal is made by distributing the cards 
to each player, three at a time for two 
rounds, and four at a timo for one 
round; commencing with the right- 
hand player, who is eldest hand. The 
trump is made by the person who 
plays, with or without calling, by 
naming spades, clubs, diamonds, or 
hearts, and tho suit so named becomes 
trumps. 

118. Tre Two FOLLOWING TABLES 
will show the rank and order of the 
cards, when trumps or when not so. 


114. (i.) Waren Tremrs :— 


Clubs and Spades. | If eurts and Diamonds. 
Spadille, the ace of Spadillo, the ace of 
spades. spades. 


Manille, the deuce ; 
of spades or of diamonds. 


clubs. Basto, tho ace of 
Basto, the aco of|- clubs. 

clubs. Punto, the ace or 

hearts or of dia- 

monds. ‘ 
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Clubs and Spades, | Hearts and Diamonds, 
King. Six. King. Three. 
Queen. Five. | Queen. Four. 
Knave. Four. | Knave. Five. 
Seven. Three. | Deuce. Six. 
11 im all. 12 in all. 
115. (ii.) WHen nor Trumrs:— 
Clubs and Spades. Hearts and Diamond: 
King. five. | King. Three. 
Queen. Four. | Queen. Four. 
Knave. Three. | Knave. Five. 
Seven. Deuce. | Ace. Six. 
Six. « Deuce. Seven. 
9 in all. 10 in all. 


116. From THESE TABLES IT WILL 
KE OBSERVED that spadille and basto 
arc always trumps; and that tho red 
suits have one trump more than the 
black,—the former twelve, and the latter 
only eleven. 

117. A Tromp cALLED MANILLE, 
between spadille and basto, is in black 
the deuce, and in red the seven; they 
are the second cards when trumps, and 
the last in their respective suits when 
not trumps. Example: the deuce of 
spades being second trump when they 
are trumps, and the lowest card when 
clubs, hearts, or diamonds are trumps, 
and so of the rest. 

118. Punto 1s tHe Ace or Hearts 
or diamonds, which is above the king, 
and the fourth trump, when cither of 
those suits are trumps; but is below 
the knave, and ace of diamonds and 
hearts when they are not trumps. The 
two of hearts or diamonds is always 
superior to the three; the three to the 
four; the four to the five; and tho five 
tothe six: the sixis only superior tu the 
seven when it is not trumps, for when 
the seven i8 manille. it is the second 
trump. 

119. Trereare THREE MAtanores, 
viz., spadille, manille, and basto; whose 


Manille, the seven | privilege is, when the player has no 
of hearts or of: other trumps but them, and trumps are 


; led, he is not obliged tu play them, but 
jmay play what card be thinks proper, 
provided, however, that the trump led 
is of an inferior value; but if spadille 
should be led, ho that has manille or 
basto only is compelled to lead it, which 
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forcing the inferior. 

120. Terms vsep IN QUADRILLE. 
—i. To ask leave is to ask loave to play 
with a partner, by calling a king. 

ii. Basto is the ace of clubs, and 
always the third best trump. 

iii, Bast 1s a penalty incurred by not 
winning when you stund your game, or 
by renouncing ; in which cases you pay 
as many countcrs as are down. 

iv. Chevillcisbeing between the eldest 
hand and the dealer.. 

v. Codille is when thoso who defend 
the pool make more tricks than those 
who defend the game, which is called 
winning the codille. 

Vi. Conxolation isa claim to the game, 
always paid by those who lose, whether 
by codille or demise. 

vii. Devole is when he who stands the 
game makes no trick. 

Vill. Double is to play for double 
stakes, with regard to the game, the 
consolation, the sans prendre, the matu- 
dores, and the devole. 

ix. Force-—The ombre is said to bo 
forced when a strong trumpis played for 
theadversary toover-trump. Heis, like- 
wise, said to be forced when he asks 
leave, and one of the other players 
obliges him to play sans prendre; or 
pass, by offering to play sans prendre. 

x. Forced spadille is, when all have 
passed, he who has spadille is obliged to 
play it. 


xi. Forced sans prendre is when, hav- 


ing asked leave, one of the players offers 
to play alone, in which case you are 


obliged to play alone or pass. 


xli. Friend is the player who has the 


king called. 


xiii, Jmpasse.—To make the impasse 
is when, being in cheville, the knave of 
a suit is played, of which the player 


has the king 


xiv. Manille is, in black, the deuce of 
spades or clubs; in red, the scven of 
hearts or diamonds, and is always the 


second best trump. 


xv. Mark means the fish put down by 


er. 


Ae ee ed ee ae 


is the case with basto in respect to 
manille, the superior matadore always 
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xvi. Mille is a mark of ivory which 
is sometimes used, and stands for ten 


xyli. Aatadores, or matts, are spadille, 
manille, and basto, which are always the 
three best trumps. False matadores 
are any sequence of trumps, following 
the matadores regularly. 

xviii. Ombre is the name given to him 
who stands the game, by calling or play- 


ing sans appcler, or sans prendre. 


xix. Jarty is the duration of the game, 
according to the 11umber of tours agreed 


to be played. 


xx. Pass is the term used when you 


have not either a hand to play alone, or 


with calling a king. 
xxi. Funto, or Punto, is the ace of 


diamonds, when diamonds are trumps; 
or hearts, when they are trumps, and is 
then the fourth trump. 


xxi. D’o0/—The pool consists of the 
fishes which are staked for the deals, 
or the counters put down by the players, 
or the basts which go to the game. T'o 
defend the pool is to be against him who 
stands the game. 

xxiii, Prise is the number of fish or 
counters given to each player at the 
conunencement of the game. 

xxiv. Régle is tho order to be observed 
at the game. 

xxv. Hemise is when they who stand 
the game do not make more tricks than 
they who defend the pool, and then they 
lose by remise. 

xxvl. Jtenounce is not to play in the 
suit led when you have it; likewise, 
when, not having any of tho suit Jed, 
you win with a card that is the only one 
you have of that suit in which you play. 

xxv. Reprise igs synonymous with 


party. 
xxviii. Report is synonymous with 
reprise and party. 


xxix. Roi rendu is the king surren- 
dered when called and given to the 
ombre, for which he pays a fish; in 
which case, the person to whom the 
game is given up must win the game 
alonc. 

xxx. Spadille is the ace of spades, 
which is always the best trump. 


IGNORANCE BOASTFUL, 
xxx, Sens appeler ig playing with- 
out calling a king. 

xxxil. Sans prendre is erroneously 
used for sans appeler, meaning the 
same. 

XXXii. Tenace 1s to wait with two 
trumps that must make when he who 
has two others is obliged to lead, such 
as the two black aces against manille or 
punto. 

xxxiv. Zours are the counters, which 
they who win put down, to mark the 
number of coups played. 

xxxv. Pole is to get all the tricks, 
either with a friend or alone, sans 
ue or declared at the first of the 
deal. 

121. Laws or Qvanpnrinir. — i. 
The cards are to bo dealt by fours and 
threes, and in no other manner. The 
dealer is at liberty to begin by four or 
three. If in dealing there is a faeed 
card, there must be a new deal, unless 
it is the last card. 

ii. Tf there are too many or too few 
cards, it is also a new deal. 

iii. No penalty is inflicted for dealing 
wrong, but the dealer must deal again. 

iy. He who has asked leave is obliged 
to play. 

v. No one should play ont of his 
turn: if, however, he does, ho is not 
basted for it, but the card played may 
be called at any time in that deal, pro- 
vided it does not cause a revoke; or 
either of the adversaries may demand 
the partner of him who played out of 
his turn, or his own partner, to play any 
suit he thinks fit. 

vi. No matadore can be forced but by 
& superior matt; but the superior forces 
the inferior, when Jed by the first player. 

vii. Whoever names any suit for 
trumps must abide by it, even though it 
should happen to be his worst suit. 

viii. If you play with eleven cards 
you are basted. 

ix. If you play sans prendre or have 
matadores, you are to demand them 
before the next dealer has finished his 
deal, otherwise you lose the benefit. 

x. If any one name his trump with- 
out: asking leave, he must play alone, 
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unless the youngest hand and the rest 


have passed. 

xi. If any person play out of his 
turn, the card may be called at any time, 
or the adversary may call a suit. 

xii. 1f the person who won the sixth 
trick play the seventh card, he must. 
play the vole. 

xili. If you have four kings, you may 
call a queen to one of your kings, or call 
one of your kings; but you must not 
call the queen of trumps. 

xiv. If a card be separated from the 
rest, and it is seen, it must be played if 
the adverse party has seen it, unless 
the person who separated it play sang 
prendre. 

xv. If the king called, or his mated 
queen, play out of turn, no vole can be 
played. 

xvi. No one is to be basted for a re- 
nounce unless the trick be turned and 
quitted; and if any person renounce 
and itis discovered, if the player should 
happen to be basted by such renounce, 
all the parties are to take up their cards 
and play them over again. 

xvii. Forced spadille is not obliged to 
make three tricks, 

xvili. The person who undertakes to 
play the vole has the preference of 
playing before him who offers to play 
sans prendre. 

xix. The player is entitled to know 
who is his king called, before he doe- 
clares for the vole. 

xx. When six tricks are won, the per- 
son who won the sixth must say, “I 
play (or, do not play) the vole ;” or * I 
ask ;’” and no more. 

xxi. He who has passed once has no 
right to play after, unless he has spa- 
dille; and he who asks must play, un- 
less somebody else play sans prendre. 

xxii. If the players show their cards 
before they have won six tricks, they 
may be called. 

xxiii, Whoever has asked leave can- 
not play sans prendre, unless he be 
forced. 

xxiv. Any person may look at the 
tricks when he is to lead. 

xxv. Whoever, playing for a vole, 
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loses it, has a right to stakes, sans| and is so called from fifteen being the 


prendre, and matadores. number to count out. It is usually 
xxvi. Forced spadille cannot play for| played by two persons outs and is 
the vole. much: admired for its simplicity and 
xxvii. If any person discover his game | fairness, as it depends entirely upon 
he cannot play the vole. chance, is soon decided, and does not 
xxviii. No one is to declare how many | require that attention which most other 
trumps are out. games do. It is, therefore, particularly 


xxix. He who plays and does not win | calculated for those who love to sport 
three tricks, is basted alone, unless forced | upon an equal chance. 
spadille. Merrnop or Puiarina.—The cards 
xxx. If there are two cards of a sort, | nust be shuffled by the two playors, and 
it is a void deal, if discovered before the | when they havo cut for doal (which falls 
deal is played out. tc the lot of him who cuts the lowest), 
122. Rvtes For Lzannens.—1.| the dealer has tho iiberty at this, as 
When you are the ombre, and your; well as all other games, to shufflo them 
friend leads from a matt, play your best | again. When this is done, the adver- 
trump, and then lead the next best the | sary cuts them; after which, the dealer 
first opportunity. gives one card to his opponent, and one 
ii. If you possess all the trumps con-| to himself. Should the dealer’s adver- 
tinue to lead them, except you hold cer-| sary not approve of his card, he is en- 
tain other winning cards. titled to have as many cards given to 
iii. If all the thes matts are not re- | him, one after the other, as make 
vealed by the time you have six tricks, | fifteen, or come nearest to that number; 
do not run a risk in playing for the vole. | which are usually given from the top of 
iv. When you are the friend callod, | tho pack: for example—if he should have 
and hold only a matt, lead it; but if it | a deuce, and draw a five, which amounts 
be guarded by a small trump, lead that. | to seven, he must continue going on, in 
But when the ombre is last player, lead | expectation of coming nearer to ; 
the best trump you possess. If he draw an eight, which will make 
v. Punto in red, or king of trumps | just fifteen, he, as being eldest hand, is 
in black, are good cards to lead when | sure of winning the game. But if he 
you are best; and should cither of them | overdraw himself, and make more than 
succeed, then play a small trump. fifteen, he loses, unless the dealer should 
vi. If the ombre lead to discover his} happen to do the same; which circum- 
friend, and yon have king, queen, and | stance constitutes a drawn game; and 





knave, put on the knave. the stakes are consequently doubled. 
vii. Preserve the suit called, whether | In this manner they porsevero, until 
friend or foe. one of them has won the game, by 


viii. When playing against a lono| standing and being nearost to fifteen. 
hand, never load a king unless you have | At the end of each game the cards are 
the queen; nor change the suit: and} packed and shuffled, and the players 
saa if possible, the ombre from | again cut for deal, The advantage is 

eing last player. invariably on the side of the elder 

ix. You are to call your strongest | hand. 
suits, except you havea queen guarded;} 124. Quadrilles. —Tue Frmet 
and if elder hand, you have a botter|Srr. First Figure, Le Pantalon.—Right 
chance than middle hand. and left. Balancez to partners; turn 

x. A good player may play a weaker | partners. Ladies chain. Half pro- 
game, cither elder or younger, than mid-| menado; half right and left. (Four 
dle hand. times.)—Second Figure, I’ Etée.— Leading 

1238. Quinze. — Dzscrirtion oF | lady and opposite gentleman advance 
THE GaME.—Quinze isof French origin, | and retire; chassez to right and left: 


NOR YET THE LAST TO CAST THE OLD ASIDE. 


cross over to each other's places; 
chassez to right and left. Balancez and 
turn partners. (Fourtimes.) Or Double 
[' Eté.—Both couples advance and retire 
at the same time; cross over: advance 
and retire again; cross to places. Ba- 
lancez and turn partners. (Four times.) 
Third Figure, La Poule.—Leading lady 
and opposite gentleman cross over, 
iving right hands; recross, giving left 
ands, and fall in a line. Set four in 
a line; half promenade. Advance two, 
and rotire sue: Advance four, and 
retire; half right and left. (Four times.) 
Fourth Figure, Trenise.—The first couple 
advance and retiro twice, the lady 
remaining on tho opposite side; the two 
ladies go round the first gentleman, 
who advances up the centre; balancez 
and turn hands. (Four times.) Fifth 
Figure, La Pastorale.— Tho leading 
couple advance twice, leaving the lady 
opposite the second time. ‘the three 
advance and retire twice. The leading 
entleman advance and set. Hands four 
alf round ; half right and left.* (Four 
times.) Sixth Figure, Galop Finale.— 
Top and bottom couples galopade quite 
round each other. Advance and retiro; 
four advance again, and chango the 
gentlemen. Ladies’ chain. Advance and 
retire four, and regain your partners in 
your places. The fourth timo all galop- 
ade for an unlimited period. (Four 
times.) Or, All galopado or promenade, 
eight bars. Advance four en galopoblique, 
and retire, then half promenade, eight 
bars. Advance four, retire, and return 
to places with the half promenade, eight 
bars. Ladies’ chain, eight bars. Ke- 
peated by the side couples, then by 
the top and bottom, and lastly by the 
side couples, finishing with grand pro- 
nicnade. 

125. Lancrens.—i. La Rose.—First 
gentleman and opposite lady advance 
and set—turn with both hands, retiring 
to Pe ene leading outside—set 
and turn at corners. il. La Lodoiska, 
—First couple advance twice, leaving 

lady in the centre — set in the 


» This or the Trenise must be omitted. 
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centre — turn to places—all advance in 
two lines—all turn partners. ili. La 
Dorset.—First lady advance and stop, 
then the opposite gentleman—both re- 
tire, turning round—ladies’ hands across 
half round, and turn the opposite gentle- 
men with left hands—repeat back to 
places, and turn partners with left hands, 
ivy. L’Etotle. — First couple set to 
couple at right—set to couple at left— 
change places with partners, and set, 
and pirouette to places—right and left 
with opposite couple. v. Les Lanciers. 
—The grand chain. The first couple ad- 
vance and turn facing the top; then the 
couple at right advance behind the top 
couple ; then the couple at lef., and the 
opposite couple, do the same, forming 
two lines. All change places with 
partners and back again. The ladies 
turn in a line on the might, tho gentle- 
men in a line on the left. Each couple 
meet up the centre. Set in two lines, 
the ladics in one line, the gentlemen in 
the other. Turn partners to places. 
Finish with the d chain. 

126. Tuz Ca.Eponians. — First 
Figure.—Tho first and opposite couples 
hands across round the centre and back 
to places -— set and turn partners. 
Ladios’ chain. Half promenade—half 
right and left. Repeated by the side 
couples. Second Figure— The first 
gentleman advance and retire twice. 
All set at corners, each lady passing 
into the next lady’s place on the right. 
Promenade by all. Repeated by the 
other couples. Third Figure.—Tho first 
a and opposite gentleman advance 
and retire, bending to each other. First 
ra and opposite gentleman pass round 
each other toplaces. First couple cross 
over, having hold of hands, while the 
opposite couple cross on the outside of 
them—the same reversed. All set at 
corners, turn, and resume partners. 
All advance and retire twice, in a 
circle with hands joined—turn partners. 
Fourth Figure.— The first lady and 
opposite gentleman advance and stop; 

en their partners advance; turn 
partners to places. The four ladies 
move to right, each taking the next 
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lady’s place, and stop—the four gentle- 
men move to left, each taking the 
next gentloman’s place, and stop—the 
ladies repeat the same to the right 
—then the gentlemen to the left. All 
join hands and promenade round to 
places, and turn partners. Repeated by 
the other couples. Fifth Figwre.—The 
first couple promenade or waltz round 
inside the figure. ‘Ihe four ladies ad- 
vance, joi hands round, and retire— 
then the gentlemen perform tho same 
-—all set and turn partners. Chain figure 
of eight half round, and set. All pro- 
menade to places and turn partners. All 
change sides, join right hands at corners, 
and set—back again to places. Finish 
with grand promenade. — These three 
are the most admired of the quadrilles : 
the First Sct invariably takes precedence 
of every other dance. 
127. Spanish Dance.— Danced in 
a circle or a line by sixteen or twenty 
couples. The couples stand as for a 
Country Dance, except that the first 
gentleman must stand on the ladies’ 
side, and the first lady on tho gentle- 
men’s side. First gentleman and sccond 
xady balances to each other, while first 
lady and second gentleman do the same, 
and change places. First gentleman 
and partner balancez, while second 
gentleman and partner do the same, 
and change placcs. First gentleman 
and second lady balancez, while first 
lady and second gentleman do the same, 
and change places. First gentleman 
and second lady balancez to partners, 
and change places with them. All four 
joi hands in the centre, and then 
change places, in the same ordor as the 
foregoing figure, four times. All four 
poussette, leaving the second lady and 
tleman at the top, the samo as in a 
ountry Dance. ‘The first lady and 
gentleman then go through the same 
figure with the third lady and gentle- 
man, and so proceed to the end of the 
dance. This figure is sometimes danced 
in eight bars time, which not only 
hurries and inconveniences the dancers, 
but also ill accords with the music. 
128. Watra CoritLon.—Places the 


same as quadrille. First couple waltz 
round insido; first and second ladies 
advance twice and cross over, turning 
twice; first and second gentlemen do 
the same; third and fo couples the 
same; first and second couples waltz to 
places, third and fourth do the same; 
all waltz to partners, and turn half 
round with both hands, meeting the 
next lady ; perform this figure until in 
your places; form two side lines, all 
advance twice and cross over, turning 
twice; the samo, returning; all waltz 
round; the whole repeated four times. 

129. La Ga.orpapE is an ex- 
tremely graceful and spirited dance, in a 
continual chassez. An unlimited num- 
ber may join; it is danced in couples, 
as waltzing. 

130. THe GaLopanE QuapRILLES.— 
Ist, Galopade. 2nd, Right and left, 
sides the same. 3rd, Set and turn 
hands all eight. 4th, Galopade. 6th, 
Ladies’ chain, sides the same. 6th, 
Set and turn partners all eight. 7th 
Galopade. 8th, Tirois, sides the same. 
9th, Sct and turn partners all eight. 
10th, Galopade. 11th, Top lady and 
bottom gentleman advance and retire, 
tho other six do the samo. 12th, Set 
oud turn partners all eight. 13th, 
Galopade. 14th, Four ladics advance 
and retire, gentlemen the same. 15th, 
Double ladies’ chain. 16th, Set and 
turn partners all eight. 17th, Galopade, 
18th, Poussette, sides the same. .19th, 
Set and turn. 20th, Galopade waltz. 

131. Taz Mazcrxa.—This dance is 
of Polish origin—tirst introduced into 
England by the Duke of Devonshire, 
on his return from Russia. It consists 
of twelve movements; and the first 
cight bars are played (as in quadrilles) 
before the first movement commences. 

132. Tue Revowa Wa rz is com- 
posed of three parts, distinct from each 
other. Ist, The pursuit. 2nd, The 
waltz called Redowa. 3rd, The waltz 
4 Deux Temps, executed to a peculiar 
measure, and which, by a change of the 
rhythm, assumes a new character. The 
middle of the floor must be reserved 
for the dancers who execute the pro- 
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menade, called the pursuit, whilo those 
who dance the waltz turn in a circle 
about. the room. The position of the 
gentleman is the same as for the waltz. 
The gentleman sets out with the left 
foot, and the lady with the right. In 
the pursuit the position is different, the 
gentleman and his partner face, and 
take cach other by the hand. They 
advance or fall back at pleasure, and 
balance in advance and backwards. ‘To 
advance, the step of the pursuit is made 
by a glissade forward, without spring- 
ing, coupé with the hind foot, and jeté 
on it. You recommence with the other 
foot, and so on throughout. ‘The re- 
tiring step is made by a sliding step of 
the foot backwards, without spring, 
jeté with the front foot, and coupé with 
the one behind. It is necessary to ad- 
vanco well upon the sliding step, and to 
spring lightly in thetwoothers, sur place, 
balancing equally in the pas de poursuite, 
which is executed alternately by the 
Jeft in advance, and the right backwards. 
The lady should follow all the move- 
ments of her partner, falling back when 
he advances, and advancing when he 
falls back. Bring the shoulders a little 
forward at each sliding step, for they 
should always follow the movement of 
the leg as it advances or retreats: but 
this should not be tuo marked. When 
the gentleman is about to waltz, he 
should take the lady's waist, as in the 
ordinary waltz. ‘The step of the 
Redowa, in turning, may be thus de- 
scribed. For the pentleman—yeté of 
the left foot, passing before the lady. 
Giissade of the right fuot behind to the 
fourth position aside—the left foot is 
brought to the third position behind—- 
then the pas de basque is exceuted by 
the night foot, bringing it forward, and 
you recommence with the left. The 
pas de basque should be made in three 
very equal beats, as in the Mazurka. 
The lady performs the same steps as 
the gentleman, beginning by the pas de 
basque with the right toot. ‘To waltz 
& deux temps to the measure of the 
Redowa, we should muke each step 
upor each beat of the bar, and find ow- 
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selves at every two bars, the gentleman 
with ‘his left foot forwards, and the lady 
with her right, that is to say, we should 
make one whole and one half step te 
every bar. The music is rather slower 
than for the ordinary waltz. 

183. Vase CeLLAnivs.—The gen- 
tleman takes the lady's left hand with 
his right, moving one bar to the left by 
glissade, and two hops on his left foot, 
while the lady does the same to the 
right, on her right foot; at the second 
bar they repeat the same with the other 
foot — this is repeated for sixteen bars ; 
they then waltz sixteen bars, glissade 
and two hops, taking care to occupy the 
time of two bars to get quite round. 
The gentleman now takes both hands 
of the lady, and makes the grand square 
—moving three bars to his left—at the 
fourth bar making two beats while 
turning the angle; his night foot is now 
moved forward to the other angle three 
bars—at the fourth, beat again while 
turning the angle; the same repeated 
for sixteen bars—the lady having her 
right foot forward when the gentleman 
has his left foot forward; the waltz is 
again repeated ; after which several other 
steps are introduced, but which must 
necds be seen to be understood. 

1384. Crcunar Wartz.—The dan- 
cers form a circle, then promenade 
during the introduction—all waltz six- 
teen bars—set, holding partner’s nght 
hand, and turn—waltz thirty-two bars 
—test, and turn partners slowly—face 
partner and chassez to the right and left 
—pirouette lady twice with the right 
hand, all waltz sixteen bars—set and 
turn—all form a circle, still retaining 
the lady by the mght hand, and move 
round to the left, sixteen bars—waltz 
for finale. 

135. Potka Wa.tzxs.—The couples 
take hold of hands as in the usual waltz, 
First Waltz. The gentleman hops the 
left foot well forward, then back ; and 
glissadex half round. He then hops 
the right foot forward und back, and 
‘lpreaached the rte! half soe The 

udy performs the same steps, beginning 
with ‘the right foot. Second. The gen- 
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tleman, hopping, strikes the left heel the conclusion, the first couple with 
three times against the right heel, and fourth, and the second with the third 
then jumps half round on the left foot ; couple, recommence the figure,—and so 
he then strikes the right heel three on until they go completely round the 
times against the left, and jumps on the circle, when the danco is concluded. 
right foot, completing the circle. ‘The 188. Porxa.—In the polka there 
lady docs the same steps with reverse are but two principal steps, all others 
feet. Third. The gentleman raiscs up belong to fancy dances , and much mis- 
the left foot, steps it lightly on the chief and inconvenience is likely to 
ground forward, thon strikes the right arise from their improper introduction 
heel smartly iwice, and glissades half into the ball-room. First step. The 
round. The same is then dono with gentleman raises tho Jeft foot slightly 
the other foot. The lady begins with behind tho right, the right foot is then 
the right foot. jumped upon, and the left brought 
136. Vause A Devx Temrs.—This forward with a glissade. The lady 
waltz contains, like the common waltz, commences with the right, jumps on 
three times, but differently divided. the left, and glissades with the right. 
The first time consists of a gliding step; The gentleman during his step has 
the second a chassez, including two hold of the lady’s left hand with his 
times in one. <A chassez is performed right. Second step. The gentleman 
by bringing one leg near the other, then lightly hops the left foot forward on 
moving it forward, backward, right, left, the heel, then hops on the toc, bringing 
and round. The gentleman begins by the left foot slightly behind the right, 
sliding to the left with his left foot, Ile then glissades with the left foot 
then performing a chassez towards the forward; the same is then done, com- 
left with his right foot without turning mencing with the right foot. The lady 
at all during the first two times. He dances the same step, only beginning 
then slides backwards with his right with the right foot.— There are a variety 
leg, turning half round; after which he of other steps of a fancy character, but 
puts his left leg behind, to perform a they can only be understood with the 
chassez forward, turning then half aid of a master, and even when well 
round for the second time. The lady studied, must be introduced with care. 
waltzes in the same manner, except that The polka should be danced with 
the first time she slides to the right with grace and elegance, eschewing all outrd 
the right foot, and also performs the and ungainly steps and gesturcs, taking 
ehassez on the right, and continues the care that the leg is not lifted too high, 
same as the gentleman, except that she and that the dance is not commenced 
slides backwards with her right foot in too abrupt a manner. Any number 
when the gentleman slides with his left | of couples may stand up, and it is the 
foot to the left ; and when the gentleman | privilege of the gentleman to form what. 
slides with his right foot backwards, she | figure he pleases, and vary it as ofter 
slides with the left foot to the left. To!as his fancy and taste may dictate 
perform this waltz gracefully, care must First Figure. Four or cight bars are de 
be taken to avoid jumping, but mcrely voted to setting forwards and back- 
to slide, and keep the knees slightly wards, turning from and towards your 
bent. partner, making a slight hop at the 
137. Crecasstan Crrcie.—Thecom- commencement ot each set, and holding 
pany is arranged in couples round the: yonr partner's Icft. hand ; you then per- 
room—the ladies being placed on the | form the samo step (forwards) all round 
right of the gentlemen,—after which, I the room. Seroud Kiyure. The pentle- 
thy first and second couples lead off the; man faces his partner, and does the 
dance. Figure. Right and lett, set and|sume step backwards all rownd the 
turn partners—ladics chain, waltz.—At | room, the lady following with tbe oppo- 
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Site foot, and doing the step forwards. ; —All form two lines, ladies on the right, 
Third figure. The same as the second | gentlemen on the left. Figure. Top 
figure, only reversed, the lady stepping rat Mada second gentleman heel and toe 
backwards, and the gentleman forwards, | (polka step) across toeach other’s place— 
always going the same way round the | second lady and top gentleman the same. 
room. Fourth figure. ‘The same step|Top lady and second gentleman retire 
as figures two and three, but turning | back to places—second lady and top 
as in a waltz. | gentleman thesame. Twocouples polka 
189. Tur Gorurrza is similar to the | step down the middle and back again— 
polka, the figures being waltzed through. ;two first couples polka waltz. First 
40. Tue Scuorriscux.—tThe gen-; couple repeat with the third couple, 
tleman holds the lady precisely as in the | then with fourth, and so on to the end 
say Beginning with the left foot, | of dance. 

e slides it forward, then brings up} 148. Tue Hicnianp Reet.—This 
the right foot to the place of the left, {dance is performed by the company 
slides the left foot forward, and springs! arranged in parties of three, along the 
or hops on this foot. This movement |room in the following manner: a lady 
is repeated to the right. He begins} between two gentlemen, in double rows. 
with the right foot, slides it forward, | All advance and retire—each lady then 
brings up the left foot to the place of! perfursis the reel with the gentleman 
the right foot, slides the right foot !on her right hand, and retires with the 
forward again, and hops upon it. The | opposite gentleman to places— handa 
gentleman springs twice on the Jeft'three round and back again—all six 
foot, turning half round ; twice on the! advance and retire—then lead through 
right foot; twice encore on the left |to the next trio, and continue the figure - 
foot, tuning half round; and again! to the end of the room. Adopt the 
twice on the right foot, turning half; Highland step, and music of three-part 
round. Beginning again, he proceeds | tune. 
as before. ‘The lady begins with the| 
right foot, and her step is the same in 144. Texms vsep To Descrinez THR 
principle as the gentleman's. Vary, by MoveMENTS OF Dances. 

a reverse turn ; or by going ina straight | Balancez.—Set to partners. 

fine round the room. Double, if you! Chaine_Anglaise.—The top and bottom 

like, each part, by giving four bars to | couples right and left. 

the first part, and four bars to the| Chaine Anglaise double.—The right 

second part. The time may be stated | and left double. 

as preciscly the same as in the Polka;| Chaine des Dames.—Theladies’ chain. 

but let it not be forgotten that Za(| Chaine des Dames double.—The ladies’ 

Schottische ought to be danced much | chain double, which is performed by 

slower. al] the ladies commencing at the same 
141. Country Dances.—Sir Roger | time. 

de Coverley.—First lady and bottom gen- {| | Chassez.—Move to the right and left. 

tleman advance to centre, salute, and| Chassez croisez.—Gentlemen change 

retire ; first gentleman and bottom lady, | places with partners, and back again. 

same. First lady and bottom gentle-} Demie Chaine Anglaise.—The four 

man advance to centre, turn, and retire ; | opposite persons half right and left. 

tirst gontleman and bottom lady the} Demie Promenade. — All eight half 

same. Jadies promenade, turning off | promenade. : 

te the right down the room, and back to] Jes-d-dos.—The two opposite porsons 

wlaces, while gentlemen do the same, | pags round each other, ; 

turning to the left; top couple remain: Demé Montinct.—The ladies all ad- 

at bottom; repeat to the end of dance. | vance to the centre, giving hands, ano 
142. La Pouxa Countre Dances. | return to places. 
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La Grande Chaine-—AM eight chassez 
quit. round, giving alternately right and 
left hands to partners, beginning with 


the right. 


Le Grand Rond,—All join hands and 


advance and retire twice. 


Fus @ Allemande.-— The gentlemen 


turn the partners under their arms. 


Trarersez.—The two opposite persons 


¢hange places. 
Vis-a-vis.—The opposite partner. 


145. Scandal—Live it down. 
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formance this evening!’’ Considering 
that most amateur performances are 
premature, we hesitate to say that this 
word was misapplied; though, evi- 
dently, the maternal intention was to 
convey quite another meaning. 

147. Orner Errors Anise from 
the substitution of sounds similar to 
the words which should be employed ; 
that is, spurious words instead of 
genuine ones. Thus, some people say 
* renumeratire,” when they mean “ ree 
muneratite.” A nurse, recommending 


SHOVLD envious tongues some malice frame, | her mistress to have one of the newly- 


To soil and tarnish your geod name, 
Live it down ! 


Grow not dishearten'd; "tis the lot 
Of al] men, whether good or not : 
Live it down! 


Rail not in answer, but be calm; 


Live it down! 


For silence yields a rapid balm: | 


Go not among your friends and say, 


vil hath fallen on my way : 
Live it down! 


far better thus yourself alone 
To suffer, than with friends bemoan 
The trouble that is all your own : 
Live it down: 


What though men cvil call your good / 
So Curtst himself, misunderstood, 
Was nail'd unto # cross of wood ! 
And now shall you, for lesser pain, 
Your inmost soul for ever stain, 
By rendering evil back again P 
Live it down! 

146. Errors in Speaking. — 
Shere are several kinds of crrors in 
speaking. The most objcetionable of 
them are those in which words are 
employed that are unsuitable to convey 
the mcaning intended. ‘Thus, a person 
wishing to express his intention of 
Zoing to a given place, says, “1 propose 
going,” when, in fact, he purposes going. 
An amusing illustration of this class of 
error was overheard by ourselves. A 
venerable matron wus speaking of her 
aon, who, she said, was quite stage- 
gtrack. “In fact,” remarked the old 





lout 





invented carriages for her child, advised 
her to purehase a preamputator 2 

148. Orner Errors are Occa- 
sSIONED by imperfect knowledge of the 
English grammar. Thus, many poon!: 
say, “ Between you and J,” instead of 
“ Between you and m-."’ By the mis- 
use of the adjective: “ What deautiful 
butter!” What a sree landscape!” 
They should say, ‘ What a deautiful 
landseape °’ “& What nice butter!” And 
by numerous other departures from the 
rules of grammar, which will be pointed 
hereafter. 

149. By tne Misrronuncration 
oF Worps. Many persons say pro- 
nounciation instcad of pronunciation 5 
others sey pro-nun’-she-a-shun, instead 
of pro-nun-ce-a-shun. 

150. By ux Mispivision or 
Woxrps and syllables. This defect 
mukes the words a ambassador sound 
like @ nam-bassador, or an adder like 
a nadder. 

151. By Imrenrect Envnciation, 
as when a person says hebben for hearen, 
cober for ever, Jochalate for chocolate, &e. 

152. By tHe Use or Provincia 
IeMS, Or Words retained fromm various 
dialects, of which we give the follow- 
ing examples :-— 

153. CAMBRIDGESHIRE, CHESHIRE, 
Scrrork, &¢.—Foyne, twoyne, for fine, 
tarine ; ineet for night ; &-mon for man ; 
poo for geld. 

154. Cumnertany, Scotuanp, &c. 
—Cuil, bluid, for cool, blood ; spwort, 
seworn, Whoa, for sport, scorn, home ; 


dy, “he is gug to a premature per-'u-theere for there: &-reed, seeven. for 
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red, seven; bleedin’ for bleeding ; hawf 


for half ; saumon for salmon. 


155. Devonsuie, Cornwatt, &c. 
—F-vind for jind; fet for fetch; wid 
for with; zee for see; tudder for the 
other; drash, droo, for thrash, and 
through ; gewse for goose ; Toosday for 


Tuesday. 


156. Essex, Lonpon, &.—V-wicw 
for view ; vent for went ; vite for white ; 


ven for when ; vot for what. 
157. Hererorn, 


rep for reap ; sled for sledge. 
158. Le&ICESTeRSHIRE, 


thik for thes; brig for bridge; thack, 
pick, for thatch, pitch. 

159. YorxsuireE, &c.—Foyt for 
foot; foight for fight; o-noite, foil, 
coil, hoil, for note, foal, coal, hole ; loyne 
for lane; o-nooin, gooise, fooil, tooil, 
for soon, goose, fool, tool; spwort, 
scworn, whoam, for sport, scorn, home ; 
g-yet for gate. 

160. Tuz Fottowina Examp_es 
of provincial dialects will be found very 
amusing :— 

161. Tux Cornwait Scnoo.noy. 
—aAn ould man found, one day, a young 
gentleman’s portmantle, as ho were a 
going to cs dennur; he took’d ct en and 

ived et to es wife, and suid, “ Mally, 

ere’s a roul of lither, look, see, I sup- 
poase some poor ould shoemaker or 
other have los’cn; tak'on, and put’en a 
top of the teaster of tha bed; he'll be 
glad to hab'’en agin sum day, I dear 
say.’ The ould man, Jan, that was es 
neame, went to es work as before. 
Mally than opened the portmantlo, and 
found en et three hunderd pounds. 
Soon after thes, the ould man not being 
very well, Mally said, “Jan, I’ave 
shaved awry a little moneys, by the bye, 
and as thee caan’t read or write, theo 
shu’st go to scool” (he were then nigh 
threescore and ton). He went but a very 
short time, and comed hoam one day 
and said, “ Mally, I waint go to scool no 
more, ’caase the childer do be laffen at 
me: they can tell their letters. and I 














&e.—Clom for 
climb ; hove for heave ; puck for pick ; 


LINcoLn- 
SHINE, Lancasnine, &c.—Housen for 
houses ; a-loyne for dane ; mon for man ; 
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caan’t tell my A, B, C, and I wud 
rayther go to work agen.”” ‘‘ Do as thee 
wool,” ses Mally. Jan had not been 
out many days, afore the young gentle 
man came by that lost the portmantla 
and said, “‘ Well, my ould man, did’ece 
see or hear tell o’ sich a thing asa port- 
mantle ?”’ ‘“ Portmantle, sar, was’t that 
un, sumthing like thickey ?’’ (pointing 
to one behind es saddle). I vound one 
the tother day zackly like that.” 
‘Where cs ct?" “Como along, J 
carr'd’en and gov’en to my ould ’ooman, 
Mally; thee sha’t av’en, nevr vear.— 
Mally, where es that roul of lither I 
broft, en tould thee to put en a tep of 
the teaster of the bed, afore I go’d to 
scoul #”’ “ Drat thea emperance,” said 
the young gentleman; ‘thee ar: be- 
wattled ; that were afore I «were born.” 
So he druv’d off, and left all the thre: 
hunderd pounds with Jan and Mally, 

162. THe Mimpiesex THimnie- 
RIGGER.—Now, then, my jolly sports 
men, I’ve got more money than the 
parson of the parish. Those as don't 
play can’t vin, and those as aro here 
harn't there! I'd hold any on yon, 
from a tanner to a sovereign, or ten, aa 
you don’t tell which thimble the pea ia 
under.” “It's there, sir.” “1 bart 
tellings.”” “I'll go it again.” ‘“ Vat 
you don’t see don't look at, and vat 
you do see don’t tell. I'll hould you a 
soveren, sir, you don’t tell mo vitch 
thimble the pea is under.’”” “ Lay him, 
sir (in a whisper), it’s under the middle 
‘un. I'll go you halves.” “ Lay hin 
another; that’s right.” “I'm blow'd, 
but we've lost; who'd a thought it?” 
Smack goes the flat’s hat over his eyes; 
exit the confederates, with a loud laugh. 

163. Hints to THose WHO HAVE 
PIANoFoRTEs. — Damp is very inju- 
rious to a pianotorte; it ought there- 
fore to be placed in a dry place, and not 
exposed to draughts. 

eep your piano free from dust, 

and do not allow needles, pins, or bread 
to be placed upon it, especially if the 
key-board is exposed, as such articles 
are apt to get inside and produce 4 jar- 
ring or whizzins, Found. 
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Do not load the top of a piano with | involve a closer application than our 


books, music, &c., as 


e tone is thereby| readers generally could afford, and 


deadened, and the disagreeable noise} would require much more space than 
alluded to insthe last paragraph is often| we can devote to the subject. We will 


produced likewise. 


therefore give numerous Rules and 


Have your piano tuned about every; Hints, in a concise and simple form, 


two months; whether it is used or not,. which will be of 
the strain is always upon it, and if it is} inquirers. 


at assistance to 


These ules and Hints 


not kept up to concert pitch it will not/ will be founded upon the authority of 
stand in tune when required, which it| scholars, the usages of the bar, the 


wil do if attended to regularly. 


pulpit, and the senate, and the autho- 


__ An upright instrument sounds better | rity of sucicties formed for the purpose 
if placed about two inches from the wall. | of collecting and diffusing knowledge 


When not in use keep the pianolocked., | 


pertaining to the language of this 


To make the polish look nice, rub it; country. 


with an old silk handkerchief, being 


168. Rules and Hints for 


careful first that you have dusted off any | Correct Speaking.—-1. Ji"ho and 
small particles, which otherwise are apt | w/om are used in relation to persona, 


to scratch the surface. 


and which in relation to things. But it 


Should any of the notes kecp down ! was once common ‘o say, “the man 


when struck, it is a sure sign that there 
is damp somewhere, which has caused ' 
the small note upon which the key ' 
j art in heaven.”’ 


works to swell. 


164. Measter Gopprn used to zay | 


which.’ This should now be avoided. 
It is now usual to say, “ Our Father 
who art in heaven,” instead of “which 


2. Whose is, however, sometimes 


as how children costed a sight o’ money ' applied to things as well as to persons. 
to breng um up, and ‘twas all very well! We may therctore say, ‘The country 


whilst um was leetle, and zucked th’ | «/ose inhabitants are free.”’ 


mother, but when um begind to zuck 
the vather, ’twas nation akkerd ! 

165. YorxksuHixse.— Men an’ women 
is like so monny cards, played wi’ be 
two oppoanents, Time an’ Eternity: 
Time gets a gam’ noo an’ then, and hez 
t’pleasure o’ keepin’ his cards for a bit, 
bud Eternity’s be far t’better hand, an’ 
proves, day be day, an’ hoor bo hoor, 
at he’s winnin incalcalably fast.—‘‘ Hoo 
sweet, hoo varry sweet is life!” ost’ 
fice said when he wur stuck i’ treacle! 

166. Persons bred in these localitics, 
and in Ireland and Scotland, retain 
more or less of their provincialisins ; 
and, therefore, when they move into 
other districts, they become conspicuous 
for the peculiarities of their speaking. 
In many cases they appear vulgar and 
uneducated, when they are not so. It 
is, therefore, very desirable for all per- 
eons to approach the recognized standard 
of correctness as nearly as possible. 

167. To Correct THESE Exrors 


by a systematic course of study would | 


{Gram- 
marians differ in opinion upon this sub- 
ject, but general usage justifies tho rule. } 

3. Lhow 1s employed in solemn dis- 
course, and yow in common languago. 
Ye (plural) is also used in serious ad- 
dresses, and you in familiar language. 

4. The uses of the word J¢ are 
various, and very perplexing to tho un- 
cducated. It is not only used to imply 
persons, but Luings, and even ideas, and 
therefore, in speaking or writing, its 
assistance is constantly required. The 
perplexity respecting this word arisos 
from the fact that in using it m tho 
construction of a long sentence, suffi- 
cient care is not taken to insure that 
when ié is employed it really points out 
or refers to the object intended. For 
instance, “I]t was raining when John sct 
out in his cart to go to the market, and 
he was delayed so loug that it was over 
before he arrived.”” Now what is to be 
understood by this sentence? Was the 
rain over? or the market? Either or 
both might be inferred from the con- 
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struction of the sentence, which, there-| is used as an interrogative, it does not 
fore, should be written thus :—‘‘ It was | become wom; as “ Who do you speak 
raining when John set out in his cart} tot” ‘“ Who doyouexpect?’”? “Whe 
to go to tho market, and he was delayed | is she married tor” ‘ Who is this res 
so long that the market was over be-| served for?” ‘ Who wasit made by 7” 
fore he arrived.” Such sentences are found in the writings 
5. Rule.—Atter writing a sentence [of our best authors, and it would be 
always look throngh it, and see that} presumptuous to consider them as un- 
wherover the word J¢ is employed, it] grammatical. If the word whom should 
refers to or carrics the mind back to the | be preferred, then it would be best to 
object which it is intended to point out. | say, “ For whom is this reserved ?” &c. 
G. The general distinction between| 22. Instead of “After whtch hour,” 
This and That is, this denotes ar: object | say ‘“ After that hour.” 
present or near, in time or place, that | 23. Self should never be added to 
something which is absent. his, their, mine, or thine. 
7. These refers, in the same manner,| 24. Hach is used to denote every 
to present objects, while é/use refurs to | individual of a number. 
things that are remote. 25. Erery denotes all the individuals 
8. Who changes, under certain con- | of a number. 
ditions, into whoseand whom. Butthat}| 26. Hither and or denote an alter- 
and which always remain the same. native: “I will take either road, at 
9. That may be applied to nouns or | your pleasure;”’ ‘I will take this or 
eubjects of all sorts; as, the girl that | that." 
went to school, the dog that bit me,the: 27. Neither means not either; and 


ship that went to London, the opinion | nor means not the other. 
that he entertains. 28, Either is sometimes used for 


10. The misuse of these pronouns | e«c/—‘* Two thieves were crucified, on 
gives rise to more errors in speaking | ¢té/er side one.” 
and writing than any other cause. 29. ‘* Let each esteem others as good 

11. When you wish to distinguish} as themselves,” showd De, “Let each 
between two or more persons, say, | esteem others as good as himself.” 
“ Which 1s the happy man?'’—not! 30. “There are bodies cack of which 
who—* Which of those ladies do you!a@re so small,” should be, “each of 
admire ?”’ | which ¢s so small.” 

12. Instead of “ ho do you think| 31. Do not use double superlatives, 
him to be ?”’—Say, “Vom do you think | such as most straightest, most highest, 





him to be ?”’ most finest, 
13. Whom should I see ? 32. The term worser has gone out of 
14. To whom do you speak ? use; but /esser is still retained. 
15. Who said so ¥ 33. The use of such words as chiefest 
16. Who gave it to you ? jertremest, &c., has beeome obsolete, 
17. Of whom did you procure them ? | because they do not give any superior 
18. Who was he 2" force to the meanings of the primary 
19. Who do men say that Jam ?P words, chief, extreme, Ke. 
20. Whom do they represent me to( 34. Such expressions as more tim 
het # | possible, more indispensable, more Unie 


21. In many instances in which eho | rersal, more uncontrollabl, more une 
$$ _____—_-________ | limited, &c., are objectionable, as the 

* Persons who wish to become well ac- | Tcally enfeeble the meaning which It 1s 

quainted with the principles of English Gram. | the object of the speaker or writer to 

mar by an easy process, are recommended to strengthen. For imstance, tmpossible 

procure “The Useful Grammar,” price 3d., | give no strength by rendering it more 

Published by Houlston and Sons unpossible. This class of error is comp 
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mon with persons who say, “A great 
large house,” <A great big 

% A Uittle small foot,” “A tiny little 

n le : 

35. Here, there, and where, originally 
denoting place, may now, by common 
vonsent, be used to denote other mean- 
ings; such as, “ There I agree with 
you, * Where we differ,” “We find 
pain where we expected pleasure,” 
““ Here you mistake me.” 

36. Hence, whence, and thence, de- 
noting departure, &c., may be uscd 
without the word from. The idea of 
from is included in the word whence 
—therefore it is unnecessary to say, 
© From whence.” 

37. Hither, thither, and whither, de- 
noting to a place, have generally been 
Superseded by here, there, and where. 

ut there is no good reason why they 
should not be employed. If, however, 
they are used, it is unnecessary to add 
ue word zo, because that is implied— 
“‘ Whither are you going?” “ Where 
are you going?” each of these sen- 
tences is complete. To say, ‘‘ Where 
are you going vo ?”’ is redundant. 

38. Two negatives destroy each other, 
and produce an affirmative. ‘‘ Nor did 
he not observe them,” conveys the idea 
that he did observe them. 

39. But negative assertions are allow- 
sble. ‘His manners are not unpulite,” 
which implies that ‘is manners are, in 
some degree, marked by politencss. 

40. Instead of ‘I Aad rather walk,” 
say “I would rather walk.” 

41, Instead of “I had better go,’ say 
“It were better that I should go.” 

42. Instead of “I doubt not dut I 
shall be able to go,” suy “I doubt not 
that I shall be able to go.” 

43. Instcad of ‘‘ Let you and J,” say 
“ Let you and me.” 

44. Instead of “I am not so tall as 
&im,”’ say “I am not so tall as he.” 

45. en asked ‘“‘ Who is there?” 
do not answer ‘‘ Me,” but “1.” 

46. Instead of “ For you and J,” say 
** For you and me.” 

47. Instead of “Says J,” say “I 
Baid.' 
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THE HUMAN BODY HAS 240 KONES. 


48. Instead of “ You ars ‘taller than 


animal,”’ | se," say “‘ You are taller than I.” 


49. Instead of “ I ain't,’ or “1 
arn't,” say “TI am not.” 

50. Instead of “Whether I be pre- 
sent or wo,’’ say ‘‘ Whether I be present 
or not.” 

51. For ‘‘ Not that I know ow,” say 
“ Not that I know.” 

52. Instead of “ Was I to do so,” 
say “‘ Were 1 to do so.” 

53. Instead of ‘I would do the samo 
if T was him,” say “1 would do the 
same if I were he,” 

54. Instead of “I had as lief go 
myself,” say ‘I would as soon go my: 
self,” or “ 1] would rather.” 

55. It is better to say “ Bred and 
born,” than “ Born and bred.’’ 

56. It is better to say ‘‘ Six weeks 
ago,” than “ Six wecks back.” 

57. It is better to say “ Since which 
time,” than ‘‘ Since when.” 

58. 1t is better to say “TI repeated 
it,” than ‘I said so over again.” 

59. It is better to say “A physician,” 
or “A surgeon” (according to his de- 
gree), than ‘*.A medical man.” 

G0. Instead of ‘‘ He was too young to 
have suffered much,” say “ Ife was tuc 
young to suffer much.” 

61. Instead of “ Less friends,” say 
“ Fewer friends.” ‘Less refers to quan 
tity. 

62. Instead of “A quantity of pvo- 
ple,” say “A number of people.” 

63. Instead of “ He and they we 
know,” say ‘‘ lim and them.” 

64. Instead of “ fs far as I can see," 
say “So far as I can sce.” 

Gd. Instead of “If I am not mis 
taken,” say “If I mistake not.” 

G6. Instead of “You ave mistaken,” 
say “ You mistake.” 

67. Instead of “ What deautiful tea!’ 
say ** What good tea!’ 

68. Instead of “What 1 nice pros- 
pect!” say “What a dcantiful prospect !” 

69. Instead of “A new pair of 
gloves,”” say ‘A pair of new gloves.” 

70. Instead of saying “‘ He belongs te 
ue houre,” say “The house belongs ti 
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THE MUSICAL SCALE WAS INVENTED IN 1022. 





7 71. Instead of saying “ Not no such 
thing,” say “Not any such thing.” 
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91. Instead of “The then govern- 
ment,” say “The government of that 


72. Instead of ‘I hope you'll think | age, or century, or year, or time.’’ 


nothing 9n it,” say “ I hope you'll think 
nothing of it.’ 

73. Instead of “ Restore it back to 
me,” say “ Restore it to me.” 

74. Instead of “I suspect the veracity 


92. Instead of “ For ought I know,” 
say “ For aught I know.” 

93. Instead of “A couple of chairs,” 
say ‘Two chairs.” 

94. Instead of “ Two couples,’ say 


of his story,” say “I doubt the truth | ‘‘ Four persons.” 


of his story.” 


95. But you may say “A married 


75. Instead of “I seldom or ever see | couple,”” or, “A married pair,” or, “A 


him,” say ‘J seldom see him.”’ 

7G. Instead of “Rather warmish, 
or ‘A dittle warmish,” say ‘ Rather 
warm.’ 


couple of fowls,” &¢., in any case where 


tone of euch sex is to be understood. 


96. Instead of “They are united 
together in the bonds of matrimony,” 


77. Instead of “I expected fo hare} say “They are united in matrimony,” 
found him,’’ say “I expected to find} or, “They are married.” 


him.” 
78. Instead of “Shay,” say “Chaise.” 
79. Instead of © He is a very rising 
person,” say “ We is rising rapidly.” 


97. Instead of “ We travel slow,” 
say “‘ We travel slowly.” 

98. Instead of “He plunged down 
into the river,” say “He plunged inte 


80. Instead of “Who learns you| the river.” 


music?’ say “ Whoteachesyou music ?” 


99. Instead of “ He jumped from off 


81. Instead of “I never sing whencrer | of the scaffolding,” say ‘‘ He jumped off 


I can help it,” say “I never sing when| from the scaffolding.’ 


Z can help it.” 


100. Instead of ‘ To came the last of 


82. Instead of ‘ Before I do that Ij aé?,”’ suy ‘‘ He came the last.”’ 


must first ask leave,” say ‘* Betore 1 do 
that I must ask leave.” 


101. Instead of “ universal,’”’ with 
reference to things that have any limit, 


83. Instead of * To get over the dif-| say “ general ;"’ ‘enerally approved,” 
ficulty,”” say “To overcome the difli- {instead of “ universally approved ;”’ 


eulty.” 


generally beloved," instead of “ uni- 


84. Tho phrase “‘ get orer” isin many | versally beloved.” 


cases misapplied, as, to “ get over a per- 


102. Instead of “They ruined one 


son,” to “get over a week,” to “ get | another,” say “They ruined each other.” 


over an opposition.” 


85. Instead of saying * The obserra- | ceed,” say “1f J suececd 


tion of the rule,” say “ The observance 
of tho rule.” 
86. Instead of “A man of eighty 


103. Instead of “1f ia case 1 suc- 
104. Instead of “A ‘large enough 

room,” say ‘S.A room large enough.” 
105. Instead of * This villa to &?,” 


years of age,” say “ A man eighty ycars | say “‘ This villa tu be let.” 


old.’ 


106. Instead of * I am slight in com- 


$7. Instead of “ Here days his ho-| parison fo you,” say “1 am slight in 
noured head,” say “Here lies his ho- | comparison with you.” 


noured head.”’ 


107. Instead of “I went for to see 


88. Instead of ‘‘ He died from segii- | him,”’ say “1 went to see him.” 


gence,” say * Le died through neglect,” 
or “in consequence of neglect.” 

89. Inztead of “ Apples are plenty,” 
way “ Apples are plentiful.” 

90. Instead of “‘The Jatter end of 


the year,” say ‘The end, or the close of | handsome does,”’ sa 


the year.” 


108. Instead of ** The cake is all eat 
up,” say “ The cake is all enten.” 

109. Instead of “It is bad at the 
best,”” say “It is very bad.” 

110. Instead of “Handsome is as 
‘* Handsome is 
who handsome does. 


te) A SALMON HAS BEEN KNOWN TO PRONUCE 10,000,000 xaaa. 
111. Instead of “As I take it,” say 
<¢ As I see,” or, “As I understand it.” 
112. Instead of “ The book fell on 


130. Instead of ‘‘ What may your 
name be?" say “ What is your name?’ 
131. Instead of “ Bills are requested 
the floor,” say “The book fell to the|not to be stuck here,” say “ Rill- 
floor.” stickers are requested not to stick bills 
113. Instead of ‘His opinions are | here.” a 
approved of by all,’” say ‘His opinions | 132, Instead of “ By smoking tt often 
are approved by all.’”’ | becomes habitual,” say “By smoking 
114. Instead of “ I will add one more | otten it becomes habitual.” _ 
argument,” say “I will add one argu-! 133. Instead of “I lifted it up,” say 
ment more,’’ or “another argument.’’ | “I lifted it.” 
115. Instead of “Captain Reilly was: 134. Instead of “ It is equally of the 
killed 6y a bullet," say *‘Captain Reilly | same value,’ say “It is of the same 


was killed with a bullet.’ 
116. Instead of ‘A sad curse is war,”’ 
say ‘“‘ War is a sad curse.”’ 


“ His height is six feet.”’ 

118. Instead of ‘I go erery now and 
then,”” say “I go often, or frequently.” 

119. Instead of ‘“ Who finds him in 
clothes,” say ‘‘ Who provides him with 
clothes.” 

120. Say “ The first two,” and “the 
last two,” instead of “the ¢:ro first,” 
“‘ the two last ;’’ leave out al] expletives, 
such as ‘‘of all,” “ first of all,” “last of 
all,” “ best of all,” &c., &c. 

121. Instead of ‘“‘ His health was 
drankwithenthusiasm,” say “His health 
was drunk enthusiastically.” 

122. Instead of ‘‘ Hzcept I am pre- 
vented,’’ say ‘“‘ Uniess I am prevented.” 

123. Instead of “In ita primary 
sense,’ say ‘In its primitive sense.” 

124. Instead of “It grieves me to 
see you, say “I am grieved to see 

ou.”’ 

125. Instead of ‘Give me them pa- 
ners,” say “ Give me those papers.” 
~ 126. Instead of “ Those papers I hold 
in my hand,” say ‘“‘ These papers I hold 
in my hand.” 

127. Instead of “I could scarcely 
imagine but what,” say ‘I couldscarcely 
‘magine but that.” 

128. Instead of ‘‘ He was a man 20- 
‘orwous for his benevolence,” say ‘‘ Ilo 
was noted for his benevolence.” 

129. Instead of ‘‘ She was a2 woman 
selebrated for her crimes,” say “‘ She was 
rotorious on account of her crimes.” 


value,’’ or “equal value.” 
135. Instead of ‘I knew it prertous 


‘to your telling me,’ say “I knew it 
117. Instead of “Ile stands siz foot | previously to your telling me.”’ 
high,” say ‘‘ He measures six feet,” or, | 


136. Instead of “ You eas out when 
I called,” say ‘ You were out when I 
called.” 

137. Instead of “I thought I should 
have won this game,’’ say “I thought I 
should win this game.” 

138. Instead of ‘ This much is cer- 
tain,’’ say “‘ Thus much is certain,” or, 
‘© So much is certain.” 

139. Instead of “ He went away as it 
may be yesterday week,” say ““ He went 
away yesterday week.” 

140. Instead of ‘‘ He came the Satur- 
day as tt may be before the Mondau,” 
specify the Monday on which he came. 

141. Instead of “ Put your watch tn 
your pocket,’’ say “Put your watch 
into your pocket.” 

142. Instead of “ He has got riches,” 
say ‘‘ He has riches.”’ 

143. Instead of “Will you se¢ down ?” 
say ‘“ Will you sit down?” 

144, Instead of ‘Tho hen is setting,” 
say ‘‘ The hen is sitting.” 

145. Instead of “ It is raining very 
hard,” say ‘It is raining very fast."' 

116. Instead of “No, thankee,” say 
“No, thank you.” 

147. Instead of “ I cannot do it with- 
out farther means,” say ‘I cannot do it 
without further means.” 

148 Instead of ‘‘ No sooner du,” or 
‘“* No other det,” say “than.” 

149. Instead of ‘Nobody else but 
her,’’ say ‘‘ Nobody put her.”’ 

150. Instead of “ He fell down from 
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the balloon,’”’ say ‘“‘He fell from the; 173. Instead of “As soon as ever,” 
balloon.”’ say ‘As soon as.”’ 

151. Instead of “He rose up from| 174. Instead of “The very best,” 
the ground,” say “Ile rose from the | ‘The ver y worst,” say “The best, sa 
ground.” the worst.” 

152. Instead of ‘‘ These kind of 175. Instead of “A winter’s morn- 
oranges are not good,” say “ This kind | ing,” say ‘‘ A winter morning, or, “A 


of oranges is not good.”’ wintry morning.’ 
153. Instead of “Somehow or an-| li 76. Instead of ‘‘ Fine morning, thes 
other,” say ‘* Somehow or other.” morning,’ say ‘‘ This is a fine morn- 


154. Instead of “ Undeniable refer- ; ing. 
ences required,” say “ Unexceptionabie; 177. Instead of ‘* How do you do ?” 
cote 3 required. _ say ‘ How are you?” 

155. Instead of “I cannot rise suf-| 178. Instead of “ Not so well as I 
ficient funds,” say “I cannot raise suf- | could wish,” say *‘ Not quite well.” 
ficient funds.” 179. Avoid auch phrases as ‘No 

156. Instead of “I cannot raise so | great shakes,” ‘‘ Nothing to boast of,” 
early in the morning,” say vd cannot | ** Down 1 in ny boots,” * Suffering from 
rise so early in the morning.’ the blues.” All such sentences indicate 

157. Instead of “Wi eli, I don’t know,"’ ; vulgarity. 
say “IT don't know.” | 6180. instead of “No one cannot pre- 

‘158. Instead of “ Will I give you | vail upon him,” say “Noone can prevail 
some more tea ft” bay “ Shall I give you | upon him.” 
some more tea f”’ 181. Instead of “No one hasn't 

159. Instead of “ Oh dear, what wit? | called,” say ‘No one has called.” 

I do,” say Oh dear, what shall I do.” 182. Avoid such phrases as “If I 

160, Instead of “TI think indifferent | was you,’ or even, ‘If 1 were you.” 
of it,” say “1 think inditterently of it.’ | Better say “1 advise you how to act.” 

161. Instead of “I will send it con-' 183. Instead of “You have a right 
formable to your orders,” say “I will | to pay me, ig say “ It is night that you 








send it conformably to your orders.”’ —_| should pay me.’ 
162. Instead of “Give me a few| 184. Instead of “I am going on a 
broth,” say ‘‘ Give me some broth.” tour,’ say “I am about to take a tour,”’ 
163. Instead of ‘“‘ Her said it was | or “ going.” 
hers,’ say ‘‘ She said it was hers.” 185. Instead of “IT am going orer 
164. Instead of “To be yiren away | the bridge,” say “‘I am going across the 
gratis, say ‘To be given away. _| bridge.” 
165. Instead of “ Will you enter in f 186. Instead of * He is coming here,” 
say ‘* Will yon enter r'' say ‘* He is coming hither.” 


166, Instead ot “ Z/is three days or ‘187. Instead of “He lives opposite 
more,” say “These three days or more.” | the square,” say “‘ He lives opposite te 
167. inste ‘ad of “He is a bad gram- the square.”’ 


marian,’ say * He isnot agrammarian.’ 188, Instead of “He dclongs to the 
168, Instead of “We accuse him | Reform Club,” say “ He is a member 

for,” say ‘* We accuse him of.” of the Reform Club.” 
169. Instead of “We acquit him} 189, Avoid such phrases as “I om 

from,” say * We acquit him of.”’ up to you,” * I'll be down upon you,” 
170. Instead of “1 am averse Srom “Cut,” or “ Mizzle.” 

that,"’ say “1 am averse to that." 190. Instead of “I should just think 
171. Instead of “I contide on you,” | I could,” say *41 think I can.” 

say “TI confide in you.’ 191. Instead of “ There h has been a 


172. Instead of “TI differ with you,” | good deul,” say “There has been 
say “J ditfer from you.” much,” 
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192. Instead of re paises up a 
inciple, say ‘‘ Gui a principle.” 

Prod Basted of “Your obedient, 

humble servant,” say ‘ Your obedient,” 

or, “‘ Your humble servant.” 

194. Instead of saying ‘The effort 
you are making for meeting the bill,” 
say ‘The effort you are making to 
meet the bill.” 

195. Instead of saying ‘Tt shall be 
submitted to investigation and inquiry,” 
say ‘It shall be submitted to investi- 
gation,” or “to inquiry.” 

196. Dispense with the phrase ‘‘ Cux- 
ceal from themselres the fuct ;" it sug- 
gests a gross anomaly. 

197. Never say “ Pure and unadul- 


terated,” because the phrase embodies 


a repetition. 





THERE ARE 9,000 CELLS IN A SQUARE FOOT OF HONEYCOME. 
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208. Instead of “By this means," 
say ‘“ By these means.” 

209. Instead of saying “A beausi- 
ful seat and gardens,” say “A beat 
ful seat and its gardens.’ 

210. Instead of “All that was 
wanting,” say “All that was wanted.” 

211. Instead of saying “1 had not 
the pleasure of hearing his sentiments 
when I wrote that letter,” say “ [had 
not the pleasure of having heard,” &c. 

212. Instead of * The quality of the 
apples were good,” say “The quality 


ot the apples was good.” 


213, Instead of * The want of learn- 
ing, courage, and energy ere more visi- 
ble,” say ‘* is more visible.” 

214. Instead of * We are conversant 
cout it,” say ‘* We are conversant with 


198. Instead of saying ‘Adequate | it.” 


for,’ say “‘ Adequate to.”’ 


of ©We called 


aft 


214, Instead 


199. Instead of saying “A suxplus | William,” say ‘We called on Wil- 


over and abore, say ‘A surplus.”’ 


200. Instead of saying “A lasting 


and permanent peace,” say “A permiu- 
nent peace.” 

201. Instead of saying “I left vou 
behind at London,” say “1 left you 
behind me at London.” 

202. lnustead of saving “ Flus deen! 
followed by immediate dismissal," sav 
* Was followed by 1mmediate dismissal." 

203. Instead of saying “ Charlotte 
was met with 'Thomus,” say “ Charlotte 
was met by Thomas.” But if Charlotte 
and Thomas were walking together, 
‘Charlotte and Thomas were met by,”’ 


&e. 

~ 204. Instead of “It is strange that 
no author ahuld serer have written,” 
say “It 13 sliange that no author 
should ever have written.” 

205. Instead of “I won't never 
write, say “1 wil! never write.” 

206. To say ‘Do not give him no 
more of your money,” is equivalent to 
saying ‘“‘Give him some of your 
money.” Say ‘Do not give him any 
of your monev.’’ 

207. Instead of saying ‘They are 
not what uature designed them,” say 
“They are not what nature designed 
them to be.” 


liam.”’ 

216. Instead of “ We die fur want,” 
isay ** We die of want.” 

[ 217. Instead of “He dicd éy fever,” 
leay “He died of fever.” 

218. Jnstead of “1 eazoy bad health,” 
say “My health is not prod.” 

219. Instead of © Aitacr of the three,” 
say “ Any one of the three.” 

220. Instead of * Better nor that," 
say “ Better than that.” 

221. Instend of “ We often think on 
you,” say * We often think of you.” 

222, Instead of “Though he came, 
I did not see him,” say “ Though he 
came, yet 1 did not see him.” 

223. Instead of “ Mine is so good as 
yours,” say “Mine is us good as 
yours.”’ 

224. Instead of “He was remark- 
able handsome,” say “ Ie was remark- 
ably handsome.” 

225. Instead of “Smoke ascends up 
the chimney,” say ‘ Smoke ascends the 
chimne 

226. instead of “You will some day 
be convinced,” say ‘‘ You will one day 
be convinced.” 

227. Instead of saying “ Because | 
don’t chose to,” say ‘‘ Because I would 


rether not.” 


A CO‘. CONSUMES LUU LBS. OF GREEN FOOD DAILY. 








228. Instead of ‘‘ Because why t”’ 
any “ Why?” 

229, Instead of “That there boy,” 
Bay “ That boy.” 

230. Instend of ‘Direct your letter 
to me," say “Address your letter to 
me.” 

231. Instead of “The horse is not. 


much worth,’ say “The horse is not 


worth much.” 
232. Instead of ‘ The svbjectematter 


of debate, say “The subject of de- 
bate." 


233, Instead of saying “ When he 
nail 


teas come hack,” say ‘* When he 
come back.” 


234. Instead of saying “ Wis health lings. 
has been shook," say ‘ His health has: 


been shaken.”’ 


235. Instead of “It was spoke in’ 
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247. Instead of “ She said, says she,”’ 
say ‘She said.” 

248. Avoid such phrases as ‘I said, 
al “Thinks I to myself, thinks 

» &e. 

249. Instead of “I don’t think so,” 
say “I think not.” 

250. Instead of “ Ho was in eminent 
danger,” say “He was in tnminent 
dansrer.”” 

251. Instead of ‘The weather is 
hot,” say “ ‘The weather is very warm.” 


| 252. Instead of “1 sweat,” say “I 
| perspire.” 


253. Instead of “T only want twa 
shiliings,’’ say ‘‘I want only two shil- 
s 
254. Instead of ‘ Whatsomever,” 
‘say “ Whatever,” or ‘ Whatsoever.” 
255, Avoid such exciainations as 


my presence,” say “It was spoken in: ‘* God biess met" “ God deliver me!” 


MY presence.” 


236. Instead of “ Very right,” or 


«By Goel By Gor!" “My Lor !" 
‘“€Upou my soul” ke. 


“Very wrong,” say “Right,” or! lou. “ THov salt NoT TAKE THE 
“Wrong.” {NAME OF THE Lory THY GoD IN VAIN.” 
237. Instead of “The mortgeqr: 169. Pronunciation.—-Accent is 


paid him the money," say “The mort- ‘a particular stress or force of the voiro 
gagee paid him the money.” The mert-) upon certain syliables or words. This 
gageve lends; the mottgager borrows. mark’ in printing denotes the syllable 

238. Instead of “ This town is not. upon which the stress or force of the 
as large as we thought,” say ‘This voice should be placed. 
town is not sv large as we thought." | 170. A Wosrp MAY HAVE MORE 

239. Instead of “I tuok you tu be) THAN ONE AceisT. Take as an instance 
another person,” say ‘1 mistuok you aspiratian. in cittering this word we 
for another person.” ‘sive a qnarked emphasis of the voice 

240. Instead of “On ether side of upon the tirst and third syllables, and 
the river,” say “On each side of the therefore those svilables are said to be 
river.” accented. The tirst a: these accents is 

241. Instead of * There's tifty,” say less distinguishable vo cu the second, 
“There are fifty.” ‘upon which we dwell lunger, therefore 

242. Instead of The def of the the second accent is called the primary, 
two,” say * The better of the two.” roe chief aceent of the word. 

243. Instead of “¢ My clothes haves TTL. Waes tick euir ACCENT FALLS 
breane tuo smelt tor mes say TP have ox a Vowen, that vowel should have a 
grown too stout tor my clothes.” ‘long sound, as in reeds but when it 

M44. Instend of “Ts Lord Paliner-j falls on a consonant, the preceding 
ston in?’ say “Is Lord Palmerston vowel has ashort sound, as in Aah it. 
within ¢" 172. Toe orrain: A Goop KxNows 


245. Instead of © Two spoonsfel ot | LEDGE OF PRONUNCLATION, it 13 advisae 


physic,” say “Two spoonfuls of; ble for the reader to listen lo the ex- 
physic.”’ amples given by good speakers, and by 
We learn the pro- 





educated persons. 


246. Instead of “ He must not do 
| muueiation of words, to a great extent, 


it,”” say “ He needs not do it.’ 


C2 2,300 SILKWORMS PRODUCE 1 LB. OF SILK. 





by tmitation, just as birds acquire the 
notes of other birds which may be near 
them. 

173. Bur rr Witt BE very Imrort- 
ANT to bear in mind that there are many 
words having a double meaning or 
application, and that the difference of 
meaning is indicated by the difference of 
the accent. Among these words, nouns 
are distinguished from verbs by this 
means: #0729 are mostly accented on the 
first syllable, and verd-on the last. | 

"74, Nuwn sionirres Name; nouns | 
are the names of persons and things, | 
as woll as of things not matcrial and 
palpable, but of which we have a con- 
ception and knowledge, such as eourage, 
Jirmness, goodness, strength ; and verbs | 
express actions, movements, &e. If the | 
word used signifies that anything has 
becn done, or is being done, or is, or is 
to be done, then that word is a errd. 

175. Tus, WHEN wE say that any- 
thing is “an in’sult,” that word isa noun, 
and is accented on the first syllable; but 
when we say he did it “to insult’ an- 
other person,” the word insult’ implies 
acting, and becomes a verb, and should 
be accented on the last sylluble. The 
effect is, that, in speaking, you should 
employ a different pronunciation in the 
use of the same word, when uttering 
such sentences as these :—‘* What an! 
in’sult!"" “Do you mean to insult’ 
me?” In the first instance you would 
Jay the stress of voice upon the in’, 
and in the latter case upon the sz/z’. 

176. We wit now Give A List of 
nearly all the words that are liable to 
this variation :— 





Abjj ect To abject’ 
Ab’‘sent To absent’ 
Ab’stract To abstract’ 
Ac’cent To accent’ 

Af‘fix To affix’ 

As‘sign To assign’ 
At'tribute To attribute’ 
Aug’ment To augment’ 
Bom‘bard To bomber’ | 
Colleague To colleague! | 
Collect To collect’ 
Compact To compact’ 
Com'vlot To complot’ 





Compound 


Compress 
Con’‘cert 
Con‘crete 
Con‘duct 
Con’ fect 
Con’fine 
Con‘tlict 
Con’serve 
Con’‘sort 
Con'test 
Con'text 
Con ‘tract 
Con‘trast 
Con‘verse 
Con’ vert 
Con’vict 
Con'voy 
Des’ cant 
Des‘ert 
De'tail 
Di'zest 
Discord 
Dis’count 
Es’cort 
Ks'‘say 
Ex’‘ile 
Ex’port 
Ex’tract 
Fer’ment 
Fore'taste 
Frequent 
Im’‘part 
Im’port 
Im’press 
In’cense 
In’crease 
In‘la 
In‘sult 
Ob’‘ject 
Perfume 
Per’mit 
Prefix 
Pre'mise 
Pre'sage 
Pres ent 
Prod’uce 
Proj'ect 
Protest 
Rebel 
Rev'ord 
Refuse 
ketal 





To compound’ 
To compress’ 
To concert’ 
To concrete’ 
To conduct’ 
To confect’ 
To confine’ 
To conflict’ 
To conserve! 
To consort’ 
To contest 
To context! 
To contract’ 
To contrast’ 
To converse’ 
To convert’ 
To convict’ 
To convoy’ 
To descant’ 
To desert’ 
To detail’ 
To digest’ 
To discord’ 
To discount 
To esvort’ 
To essay’ 
To exile’ 

To export’ 
To extract’ 
To ferment’ 
To turetaste’ 
To frequent’ 
To impart’ 
To import’ 
To impress’ 
To incenso’ 
To increaso’ 
To inlay’ 
To insult’ 
To object’ 
To perfume’ 


To permit’ 
To prefix’ 
To premise’ 
To presage 
To preseut’ 
To produce’ 
To project’ 
To protest’ 
To rebel’ 
To record 
To refuse’ 
Te rota 
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Sub‘ject To subject’ 
Sur’vey To survey’ 
Torment To torment’ 
Tra‘ject To traject’ 
Trans’ fer To transfer’ 
Trans port / To transport’ 


177. Cement’ 1s AN Excertion to 
the above rule, and should always be 
accented on the last syllable. So also 
the word Consols’. 

178. Hints to “ Cocknry’” Speax- 
Eers.—The most objectionable error of 
the Cockney, that of substituting the r 
for the w, and tice versa, is, we believe, 
pretty gencrally abandoned. Such sen- 
tences as “ Are you going to Vest Vick- 
ham?” “This is werry good weal,” 
&c., were too intolerable to be retained. 
Moreover, there has been a very able 
schoolmaster at work during the past 
thirteen years. This schoolmaster is 
no other than the loquacious Mr. 
Punch, from whose works we quote a 
few admirable exercises :— 

i. Low Cocknry.—“ Seen that party 
lately?’ ‘What! the party with the 
wooden leg, as come with—" ‘“ No, 
no—not that party. The party, you 
know, as—” “Qh! ah! I know the 
party you mean, now.” ‘ Well, a party 
told me as he can’t agree with that 
other party, and he says that if another 
party can't be found to make it all 
square, he shall look out for a party as 
will.—(And so on for half an hour. 

ii. Potice._—“ Lor, Soosan, how's a 
feller to eat meat such weather as this f 
Now, 2 bit o’ pickled salmon and cow- 
cumber, or a lobster salid, might do.” 

iii. CocKNEY YACHTSMAN.—(Example 
of allcctation.) Scene : the Regatta Ball. 
—‘*1 say, Tom, what's that little craft 
with the black velvet flying at the fore, 
close under the lee scuppers of the 
mau-of-war f’ ‘Why, trom her fore- 
and-aft rig, and the cut of her mainsail, 
I should say she's down from the port 
of Londons hat PW signal the commo- 
dore to come 2nd introduce us!" 
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and he’s such a beggar to bolt, ten to 
one if I leave im he'll be a-runnin’ hoff, 
and a smashin’ into suthun. Howso- 
ever — here —(handing reins to a timid 
passenger) —lay hold, sir, I’LZ CHANCE 
ry 

v. Costermoncsr (to extremely gen- 
tecl person).—‘‘1 say, guv’ner, give us 
a hist with this ’ere bilin’ 0’ greens!” 
(A large hamper of market stuff.) 

vi. Genter. Cockney (by the sea- 
side), — Blanche. ‘‘How grand, how 
solemn, dear Frederick, this is! I really 
think the ocean is more beautiful under 
this aspect than under any other !’’— 
Frederick. “H'm—ah! Per-waps. By 
the way, Blanche, there’s afclla shwimy 
ing. S'pose we ask him if he can 
get us some pwawns for breakfast to- 
mowaw mawning f”” 

vii. Stuck-cr Cockney. — (Small 
Swell enters a tailor's shop.) “A— 
Brown, A— want some more coats!” 
Snip. “Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. How 
many would you please to want?’ 
Small Swell, “ A—let me see; A—lIl 
have eight. A—no, I'll have nine; 
and look here! A-—shall want some 
trousers.”” Svip. “ Yes, sir, thank you, 
sir. How many would you like?’ 
Small Swell. “A— I don't know 
exactly. S'pose we say twenty-four 
pairs; and look here! Show me some 
patterns that won't be worn by any 
snobs !"’ 

vill. Cockney FLUNKEY.— (Country 
Footman meckly enquires of London Foot- 
man)—‘ Pray, sir, what do you think 
of our townr A nice place, ain't it Fr” 
London — Fuotnan pescenigigeclin Ald 
“Vell, Joseph, I likes your town we 
enough. It's clean: your streets are 
hairy; and you've lots of rewins. But 
1 don't like your champagne, it’s all 


Canny (politely).—- 


gewsberry ! 
ix. CockNEY 
‘* Beg pardon, sir; please don't smoke 


‘inthe keb, sir: Indies do complain a’ 


the ‘bacea nicvemmuon. Letter iet we 


iv. Omniocs Driven.-- Od aeqvainte | sinage at fur yer outside, sit” 


aie. "Ave ai drop, BNE Paver. 


x. Minivans Cocnnty.-—Leée ulenend 


“Why, yer see, Jim, this ‘ere voung | ilaser (of tie Plungers). — “ Gwood 


hoss has only bite in “arness once afore, [ rwacious ! 


Here's a howible got ‘he 
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infantwy's going to fwow a muus- | frequently upon those words respecting 
tache!°  Coraet Huffew (whose face is; which they have been in error, 
whiskericsss. “Yaw don't mean that!; 180. Hixts ror tay Cornecriox 
Wall! there’s only one alternative for or THE TrisH Brouve.—According to 
vs. We must shave!” 'the directions given by Mr. B. H. 
xi. Juventce Low Cocxney.—“Jaek!; Smart, an Irishman wishing to throw 


Whereabouts is “Amstid-am "Jack. 
Well, Lean't say exackerley, but I know 
it's somewhere near “Ampstid-‘eath !"" 

xii. CockNEY Domestic. — Serrant 
girl, “ Well, mam-—Heverythink con- 
sidered, I’m afraid you won't suit me. 
I've always bin brought up genteel: 
and I couldn't go nowheres where there 
nin't no footman kep’.” 

xii, ANoTHER.— Lady. “Wish to 

leave! why | thought, Thompson, you 
were very comfortable with me!” 
Thompson (who is extremely refined), 
“Ho yes, mum! I don't find no fault 
with you, mum—nor yet with master 
—but the truth Azs, muum—the hother 
servants is so ‘orrid vulgar and hig- 
norant, and speaks so hungrammatical, 
that I reely cannot live in the same 
ouse with ‘em—and J should like 10 go 
this day month, if so be has it won't 
illeonvenience you!" 
xiv. Cockngy Walter.— "Am, sir? 
Yessir ? Don't take anything with your 
’am, do you, sir?” Gentleman. “ Yes, 
I do; I take the letter 1!" 

xv. CocknréY Hai npresser.—* They 
say, sir, the cholera js in the Hair, sir!" 
Gent (very uneasy). “Indeed! Ahem! 
Then I hope you're very particular 
about the brushes you use.” Jidair- 
dresser. **Oh, I see you don't Aun- 
derstand me, sir; 1 don't mean the ‘air 
of the ‘ed, but the /air hof the Aatmo- 
sphere !"’ 

xvi, Cockney SwWeer (sealed upon a 
donkey) .— “ Fiteuh ous out another 
penn'orth o’ strawberry hice, with a 
dollop o’ lemon water in it.” 

xvii. Feminine Cockney (by the sea- 
side). —' Oh, Harrict, dear, put on your 
hat and Jet us thee the stheamboat come 
in. The thea is tho rough !-—and the 
people will be tho abthurdly thick !”’ 

179. Loxponrxs who desire to cor- 
rect the defects of their utterance cannot 
do better than to exercise themselves 


otf the brogue of his mother country 
should avoid hurling out his words with 
a superfluous quantity of breath. It 
is not broadher and widher that he 
should say, but the d, and every other 
consonant, should bo neatly delivered 
by the tongue, with as little rot, clat- 
tering, or breathing as possible. Next 
let him drop the roughness or rolling 
of the rin all places but the beginning 
of syllables; he must. not say stor-rum 
and fur-rum, but let the word be heard 
in one smooth syllable. He should 
exercise himself until be can convert 
plaze into please, plinty into plenty, 
Jasxus into Jesus, and soon. Ile should 
modulate his sentences, so as, to avoid 
directing his accent all in one manner 
—from the acute to the grave. Keep- 
ing his ear on the watch for good ex- 
amples, and exercising himself fre- 
quently upon them, he may become 
master of a greatly improved utterance. 
181. Ibsts ron Correcting THE 
Scotcn Brocvr.—The same authonty 
remarks that as an Irishman uses the 
closing accent of the vuice too much, 
soa Scotchman has the contrary habit, 
und 1s continually drawling his tones 
from the grave to the acute, with an 
effect which, to southern ears, is sus~ 
pensive in character. The smooth gut- 
tural 7 is as little heard in Scotland as 
in lreland, the trilled y taking its place. 
The substitution of the former instead 
of the latter must be a matter of’ prac-. 
tice, The peculiar sound of the a, 
which in the uorth so often borders on 
the French «, must he compared with 
the several sounds of the letter as they 
are heard in the south; and the long 
quality which a Scotchinan is apt to 
give to the vowels that ought to be 
essentially short, must be clipped. In 
fuct, aural observation and lingual ex- 
ercise are the only sure means to the 
end; so that a Scotchman going to a 


| 
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well for a bucket of water, and finding | rattle, puzzle, which are pronounced 


a countryman bathing therein, would | a‘bl, man‘acl, cra'dl, rufif, 


not exclaim, ‘ Hey, Colin, dinna ye ken 


the watter’s for drink, and nao for 


bathin’ ?”’ 

182. Or Provincia Brooves it is 
searcely necessary to say much, as the 
foregoing advice applies to them. One 


man'gl, 
wrin'kl, aup'pl, puz sl. 

vil. E is usually silent in the ter- 

mination ev; as in token, broken ; pre- 
j pounced ton, brokn. 


| vill. OUS, in the termination of ad- 


jectives and their derivatives, is pro- 


militiaman exclaimed to another, “Jim, {| nounced ws ; as In gracious, pious, pomp-~ 


you bain’t in step 
claimed the other; 
yourn !” 
must strive for it. 
vensed with after the fashion of Tum- 
mus and Jim, who held the following 
dialogue upon a vital question :— Zem- 
mus. “I zay, Jim, be you a purtec- 
tionist P’’? Jim. “ E’as I be.” Zummus. 
Wall, I zay, Jim, what de pur- 
tection ?’” = Jum. “ Loa'r, Tummus, 
doan’t ‘ee knaw ¢” 
I doan't.” Jim. ‘Wall, I doan’t knaw 
as I can tell ‘ee, Tummus, eur J doan't , 
ezakerly knaw mysel’ !” 


‘“‘well, change 


‘“‘ Bain’t IP” ex- | ously. 


ix. CE, CI, TI, before a vowel, have 


Whoever desires knowledge | the sound of sh; as in cetaccous, gra- 
Tt must not be dis- | cious, motion, partial, ingratiate ; prov 


nounced cefashus, yrashus, moshon, pare 
shal, ingrashiate. 

x. TI, after a consonant, have the 
sound of ch ; as in Christian, bastion ; 
pronounced Chrischan, baschan, 

xi. SI, after an accented vowel, are 
pronounced like z/ ; asin Ephesian, con- 


Tummus. “ Naw, | fusion ; pronounced Epheshan, confu- 


shan. 

xii. When CI or TI precede simi- 
lar combinations, as in pron-neiation, 
negofiafion, they may be pronounced 


183. Rules of Pronunciation. | ce instead of she, to prevent a repetic 


i. C before a, 0, and 1, and in some | 
other situations, is a close articulation, 
like k. Before e, 7, and y, ¢ is precisely | 
equivalent to s in seme, this; as in| 
cedar, civil, cypress, capacity. 

ii. E final indicates that the pre- 
eeding vowel is long; as in hate, mete, | 
sire, robe, lyro, abate, recede, invite, | 
remote, intrude. 

iii. E final indicates that ¢ preceding 
has the sound of s; as in dace, ance; 








tion of the latter syllable ; as pronun- 


ceashon instead of pronunsheashon. 


xiii. GH, both in the middle and 
at the end of words, are silent; as in 
caught, bought, fright, nigh, sigh ; yro- 
nounced caut, baut, frite, ni, si. Inthe 
following exceptions, however, gh are 
pronounced as f:—cough, chough 
clough, enough, laugh, rough, slough, 
tough, trough. 


xiv. When WH begin a word, the 


and that g preceding has the sound of | aspirate 4 precedes « in pronunciation ; 


#, a8 in charge, page, challenge. 

iv. E final, in proper English words, 
never forms a syllable, and in the most- 
used words, in the terminating unac- 
eented syllable it is silont. Thus, motive, 
genuine, examine, juvenile, reptile, gra- 
nite, are pronounced motiv, genuin, 
examin, jurvenil, reptil, granit. 

y. E final, in a few words of foreign 
origin, forms a syllable; as syncope, 
simile. 

vi. E final is silent after 7 in the 
following terminations,— dle, cle, dle, fie, 
gle, kle, wle, tle, le ; as in able, manacle, 
wadle, ruffle, mangle, wrinkle, supple, 


as in what, whiff, whale; pronounced 
hwat, heciff, hecale, w having precisely 
the sound of oo, French ou. In the 
following words « is silent:—+echo, 
whom, whose, whoop, whole. 

xv. H after 7 has no sound or use; 
as in rheum, rhyme ; pronounced reum, 
ryme. 

xvi. HH should be sounded in the 
middle of words ; as in forehead, abhor, 
behold, exhaust, inabit, unhorse. 

xvii. H should always be sounded 
except in the following words :—hei 
herb, honest, honour, hospital, hostler, 
hour, humour, and humble, and al. 
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their derivatives,—such as humorously, 
derived from humour. 

xviii. K and G are silent before 2 ; | 
as know, gnaw ; pronounced no, nate. | 

xix. W before r is silent; as in ‘Kaa aah 
wring, wreath ; pronounced ring, reath. Raccanea, set eaaccatasa: 

xx. B after m is silent; as in dumb, Awkward, awk-wurd, not awk-urd. 
numb» pronounced dum, num. Bade. bad. 

xxi. J. before & is silent; as in balk, | Because, be-caws, not be-cos, 
walk, talk; pronounced bank, wauk, | Been, bin. 


in words derived from the Greek, as archaic, 
ar-ka-ik ; archeology, sr-ke-ol-o-gy; arch- 
angel, ark-ain-gel; archetype, ar-ke-type; 
archiepiscopal, ar-ke-e-pis-co pal; archi. 
pelago, ar-ke-pel-a-go ; archives, ar-kivz, &c. 








tauk. Beloved, as a verb, be-lurd; as an adjective, 
xxii. PH have the soundof f; asin! heJuo-ed. Blessed, cursed, &c., are subject 
philosophy ; pronounced jilosophy. | to the same rule. 
xxill. NG has two sounds; one as in | Beneath, with the th in breath, not with the 
singer, the other as in jin-ger. th in breathe. 
xxiv. N after m, and closing a sylla- | Biog’raphy, as spelled, not beography. 
ble, is silent; as in hymn, condemn. | Buoy, bwoy, not boy. 


By and my, in conversation, b'e, me. When 
emphatic, and in poetic reading, by and my. 
Canal’, as spelled, not ca-nel. 


xxy. P before s and ¢ is mute; as in 
psalm, pseudo, ptarmigan ; pronounced 
sam, sudo, tarmigan. Cavri 

xxvi. R has two sounds, one strong | (oon enna ie wetch 
and vibrating, as at the beginning of| g.0, 4 ae : : 
words and syllables, such as robder, | Gyaristan, sbarlatan 
reckon, error ; the other as at the ter- | Chasm, kazm. ; 
minations of words, or when it is suc- | Chasten, chasn. 
ceeded by & consonant, as farmer, | Chivalry, shivalry. 
morn, Chemistry, kim-is-trey. 

xxvii. Before the letter R there ia a: Choir, kwire. 
slight scund of e between the vowel | Clerk, klark. 
and the consonant. Thus, dare, parent, | Combat, kum-bat. 
apparent, mere, mire, more, pure, pyre, | Conduit, kun-dit. 
are pronounced nearly daer, puerent, | Corps, core ; plural, cores. 
appaerent, me-er, mier, moer, puer, pyer, | Covetous, cur-e-tus, not cur-e-chus. 
This pronunciation proceeds from the | Courteous, eurt-yus. 


peculiar articulation r, and it occasions ; Courtesy (politeness), cur-te-sey. 


: ; ‘ Courtesy (a lowering of the budy), curt-sey. 
ote change of the sound ales | Creraes, as spelled, not creenes. 
bes ch can only be learned by the cur. lCu ‘riusity, cu-re-oa-ety, not curosity, 

xxviii. There are other rules of Pru-; Cushion, eoosk-un, not coush-in. 
nunciation affecting the combinations of i paunt, dant, not dawnt. 
vowels, &c.; but as they are more! Design and desist have the sound of », not 
difficult tu describe, and as they dou nut) of, 
relate to errurs which are commonly | Desire should have the sound of «. 
prevalent, we shall content: ourselves | Despatch, despatch, not dis-pateh. 
with giving examples of them in the | Dew, due, not doo, 
folowing list of words. ! Diatnund, as spelled, not de-mond. 

Z a i Dipluma, de-plo-ma, not dip lu- ma. 
184. Words with their Pro- ; Diplomacy, de plu-ma-cy, nvt dip-lo-ma-cy. 


nunciations. Dircct, de-reckt, not di-rect. 
Again, a-gen, not as spelled. Divers (several), di-verz: but diverse (dilfer- 
Alien, ale-yen, not a-lye-n. ent), dé-verse. 
Antipodes, an-tip-o-dees. Dome, as spelled, not doom. 
Apostle, without the ¢. Drought, drowt, not drawt. 


Arch, artch in compounds of our own lan-| Duke, aa spelled, not dook. 
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Edict, e-dickt, not ed-ickt. | Oblique, ob-leek, nut o-blike. 

E'en and oc’er, een and air. ; Odorous, o-dur-us, not od-ur-us. 

Egotism, eg-0-tizm, not e-go-tiem. Of, ov, except when compounded with there, 
Kither, e-ther, not i-ther. here, and where, which should be prov 


Engine, en-jin, not tn-jin. nounced here-o/f, there-of, and where a. 


Ensign, en-sign ; ensigncy, en-sin-cey. Off, of, not awf, 

Epistle, without the ¢. 1 Organization, or-gan-e-za-shun, not or-ga-ns 
Epitome, e-pif-o-me. j _ Za-shun. 

Epoch, ep-ock, not e-pock. : Ostrich, ox-tritch, not oa-tridge, 

Equinox, eq-kwe-nox, not ¢-qui-nox. | Pageant, pud-jant, not pr-jant. 


Europe, U-rope, not U-rup. Euro-pe-an, not | Parent, pure-ent, not pur-ent. 

Eu-ro-pean. ' Partisan, par-te-zan, not par-te-zan, nor par 
Every, er-er-cy, not er-ry. | éi-Zan. 
Executor, egz-ec-utor, not with the sound , Patent, puf-ent, not pa-tent. 


of x. i Physiognomy, nat physionnomy. 
Extraordinary, ex-fror-de-nar-cy, not ex-tra. | Pincers, pin-cerz, not pinch-erz. 
ordinary, nor extrornarecy. i Plaintiff, as spelled, thet plan-tiff. 
February, as spelled, not Feluary Pour, pure, nut so as to rhyme with our. 
Finance, fe-nance, not finance. Precedent (an example), press-e-dent; pre 
Fvundling, as spelled, not fond-ling. . ce-dent is the pronunciation of the adjeo 
Garden, gur-dn, not gar-den, nor gard-ing. | tive. 
Gauntlet, gant-let, nut gaunt-let. : Prologue, prol-og, not pro-loge, 
Geography, as spelled, not jography, nor ge | Quadrille, ka-dri’, not quod-ril, 
hography. ; Quay, key, not as spelled, 
Geometry, as spelled, not jom-etry. : Radish, as spelled, not red-ish. 
Haunt, hant, not hawnt. ‘ Raillery, rai-ler-ey, not as spelled. 
Height, hite, net highth. . Rather, not raather. 
Heinous, Aay-nus, not Aee-nus, ; Resort, rezort. 
Highland, Ai-land, not hee-land. " Resound, rezound. 
Horizon, ho-i-zn, not Aur.i-zon. : Respite, res-pit, not as spellet, 
Hounewifo, huz-wif,. : Rout (a party ; and to rout) should be pro 
Hymeneal, hy-men-e al, not hy-menal, ' nounced rowt. Route (a road), root. 
Iustead, in-afed, nut inatid. Saunter, saa-ter, nol sawnter. 
Isolate, tz-o-late, not i-zo-late, nor is-olate. Sausage, saw-sage, not sus-sidze, nor Sas saga. 
Jalap, jal-ap, not jolup. ‘Schedule, eaed-ule, net shed-die. 
January, asspelled, not Jeruary nor Janewary, Seamstress. sem.stress. 
Leave, as spelled, not leaf, ‘Sewer, soor, not snore, nor shure, 
Legend, fed-gend, not le gend. ‘Shire, sheer, nog as spelled, - 
Lieutenant, lev-fen-ant, not leu-fes-ant. Shone, shou, not shun, nur as spelled, 
Many, men-ney, not manety, Soldier, solejer. 
Marchioness, mer-shun-ess, not as epelled. Solecism, 80? ¢-cizm, avt so-le-cizim 
Massacre, mus-an cur, not mas-s8 ere, Seot, as spelled, not suet. 
Mattress, as spelled, not mut truss. Sovereign, aoc-er-in, Not auv-er-in. 
Matron, ma-trun, not mat-ron. SNpecious, epe-rhus, not spesh-us, 
Medicine, med-e cin, not med cin, - Stomacher, afim-a-cher, 
Minute (sixty secotsads), sin-it. Stone (weight), as spelled, net efun. 
Minute (small), mi-nete. i Synead, aya-ud, not sy nod. 
MisceNany, mis celiany, not mis-cel-lany. Tenure, feneure, not tenure, 
Misubitevous, mta-chiv-us, uot mis-cheer-us. ' Tonet, fen-et, not fe net. 
Ne‘er, for never, nare. "Than, as spelled, not thun. 
Neighbourhood, xuy-bur hood, not say-bur-' Tremor, trem-ur, not ére-mor. 
wood, ! Twelfth, should have the th sounded. 
Nephew. nev-u, not nef-u. ; Umbre! Ja, as epelled, not um-ber-el-ia. 
New, nQ, not noo. { Vase, vaze, not vawze. 
Notable (worthy of notice), no-ta-bl. | Was, woz, not wus. 
Notable (thrifty), xof-a-bl. Weary, weer-ey, not wary. 


blige, as spelled. unt obleege. Were, wor, aot ware. 


Wont, wunt, not as epelled. 
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Wrath, rawth, not rath: as an adjective it is] give due force to such passages as ‘he 
spelled wroth, and pronounced with the} guthor may wish to impress upon the 


vowel sound shorter, as wrath -ful, &c. 
Yacht, yot, not yat. 
Yeust, as spelled, not yést. 
Zenith, zen-ith, not ze-nith, 
Zodiac, zo-de-ak. 
Zoology should have both o’s sounded, as z- 
ol-o-gy, not zo0-lo-gy. 


Pronotncs— 
—ace, not iss, as furnace, not furniss. 
—age, not idge, as cabbage, courage, postage, 


village. : 


ain, ane, not in, as certain, certane, not; 
certen. 
—ate, not it, as moderafe, not moderif. { 
—ct, not c, as aspect, not aspec; subjerf, not | 
subjec. 
—ed, not id, or wd, as wicked, not wickid, or | 
wickud. 
—el, not 1, model, not modl; norel, not norl. | 
—en, not n.us sudden, not suddn.—Burden, 
burthen, garden, lengthen, seven, atrength- | 
en, often, and 8 few others, have the e silent. ; 
—ence, not unce, as influence, not influ-wace. | 
—es, not is, as pleases, not pleasée. ! 
—ile should be pronounced il, as ferti7, not 
fertile, in all werds except chamomile (eam), | 
exile, gentile, infantile. reconcile, and senile, | 
which should be pronounced ile. 
—in, not n, us Latin, not Laty. 


sad, not thousaz. 
—ness, not niss, us car¢fulnese, not cureful- | 
Riss. | 
—ng, not n, as singing, not singin ; speaking, | 
not epeakin. ; 
—ngth, not nth, as strevqth, not atrenth. 
—son, the o should be silent; as in treason, | 
tre-cn, not tre-son. \ 
tal, not tle, as capitul, not capitle ; metal, 
not meté/e; mortal, not morfle; periodical ; 
not periodicle. 
—Xt, not x, a8 next, not nez. 


185. Punctuation.—Punctuation 
teaches the method of placing Juints, 
in written or prized metter, in such a 
manner 4s tu Indicate the pauses which 
would be made by the author if he 
Were communicating his thoughts 
orally instead of by written signs, 

186. Wirting axp PuRIntine are 
substitutes fur oral communication ; 
and correct punctuation is essential to | 


4 
i 
I 
| 


| mind of the person to whom they are 
| being communicated. 


187. Tre Posts are as follow :— 


The Comma 

The Semicolon 

The Colon 

The Period, or Full Point . 

The Apostrophe ' 

The Hyphen, or Conjoiner . 

The Note of Interrogation F 

The Note of Exclamation ! 

The Parenthesis ( ) 

The Asterisk, or Star * 
As these are all the points required in 
simple epistolary composition, we will 
confine our ¢xplanations to the rules 
which should govern the use of them. 

188. THe Oren Points, however, 
are the parayraph 7; the section §; tha 
dagger t; the double dagger {3 the 
rule —; the parallel ||; the bracket [1]; 
and some others. These, however, are 
quite unnecessary, except tor elaborate 
works, in which they are chictly used 
tur notes or marginal references. 
189. THE Comma , denotes the 


? 


; Shortest pause ; the semicolon 3 a little 


Klonger pause than the comma; the 
—nd, not n, a8 husbaz/, uot hushax ; thou-j glon : i little i 


longer puuse than the 


semicolon; the period, or full-puint , 


the longest pause, 
190. THe Renative Duration of 
these pauses is described as— 
While you count 


Comma .. ; - .« One 
Semicolon . » » Two. 
Colon. . » » « © « Three 
Period. . ‘ . Four. 


This, however, is not an infallible rule, 
because the duration of the pauses 
should be regulated by the degree of 
rapidity with which the matter is being 
reud. In slow reading, the duration of 
the pauses should be increased. 

191. Tux Orner Ports are rather 
indivations of expression, and of mean- 
ing and connection, than of pauses, and 
therefore we will notice them sepa- 
rately. 

492. THe MisrLacina of even 80 
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slight a point, or pause, as the comma, j that fires an angel's bosom, could do, had 
will often ulter the meaning of a sen- | been done; by dey and mght, for many long 


tence. The contract made for lighting | Weeks had mumstering spirits, such as a de- 


the town of Liverpool, during the year’ voted wife and loving children are done all 


° . -within their power to ward off the blow. But 
1819, was thrown void by the misplac- | *" 
ing of a comma in the a Realy en Bess ie weer et ee lan Seat ae baee 


ae . his nobie brow, his dark cyes lighted with un- 
thus — "The lamps at present are ab Out | natura: brightness, atl contrasting strongly 
4050, and have in general two spouts: with the pa:lid hue which marked him as an 
each, composed of not Tess than twenty : expectant of the dread messenger. 

threads of cotton.” = The contractor! 

would have proceeded to furnish each. 195. Tur Aposrnornr ? is used tu 
lamp with the said twenty threads, but Indicate the combiruny of two words in 
this being: but half the usual quantity, (one,--as John’s book, instead of John, 
the commissioners discovered that the his book; or te snow the omission of 
difference arose from the comma foi- parts of words, as Gloster, for Glon- 
lowing instead of preceding the word cester—tho’ for though. These abbre- 


each, The parties agreed tu annul the Viations should be avoided as much as 
contract, and a new one was ordered, possible, Cobbett says the apostrophe 


198. Tur Founowing Senrence! ‘ought to be called the mark of fazdnss 
shows how difficult itis to read without and vulgaritv.e’ The first use, haw- 
the aid of the puints used as pauses -— - ever, of which we gave an example, is 

Death waits not for storm nor sunshine | & PS USIEY: and proper one. -_ 
within a dwelling in one of the upper streets , . 196. ‘Tur Hyrues, or conjomer = 
respectable in appearanco and furnished with ! 18 used tu unlte words which, thousch 
such cunveniences as distinguish the habita- they are separate and distinct, have so 
tions of those who rank among the higher] close a connection as almost to become 
classes of society a man of middle age lay on |! one word, as water-rat, wind-mill, &¢. 
hia last bed mone ntly awaiting the final sum- It is also used in writing and printing, 
mons all that tle most skilful medical attend-! at the end of a line, to show where a 
ance all that Jove warm aa the glow that fires; word is divided and continued in the 
an angel's Yosum could do had been done by | next fine. Look down the ends of the 
day and night tur many long weeks hud mins: | Jings in this column, and you will notice 
tering spirits such as a des oted wite and lov- i the hyphen m several places. 
ing children ure done all within their power to | 197. Tux Nor : [sep 
ward off the blow but there he lay his raven | i. Pee eee ree 
hair smoothed off from his noble brow his | TION P indicates that the sentence tu 
dark eyes hghted with unnatural brightness | which it is put asks a question | as, 
and contrasting strongly with the pallid hue; What_is the meaning of that asser- 


which marked him as an expectant of the dread | Hon = What cn 1 to do r 
messenger. 198. Tuk Note or Excramation 


194. Tue Sawn Sentence, pro-!¢T of admiration [ indicates surprise, 


* '‘ A { SPST . ° ae t ; t 
perly pointed, and with capital letters! atin ~ aa ase I On Oht Abt 
placed after full-points, aceording to a WwW : aaa aM, Satu 
the adopted rule, may be easily read (GS fT OC 1s Me ‘ 
and understood :—< | Sometimes, when an expression of 

Death waits not for storm nor sunshine awn ee ae ‘bi oo is intended, 
5 alli “ttwo notes of this character aro em- 
Within a dvelling in one of the upper streets, ployed, thua !! 


respectable in appearance, and furnished with | r > tg uas ere 
such conveniences as distinguish the habita- 199. Tue 1 eputah gies tae () is used 
j to prevent confusion by the introduction 


hens of thase who rank among the higher " : 
elassen of suciety, # man of middle age lay on | tO & Sentence of 2 passage not neces- 


his last bed, momently awaiting the final sum- | 8ary to the sense thereot, “Tam going 
mons. All that the most skilful medical|to mect Mr. Smith (though I am no 


ettendanco—a | tnat love, warm as the glow | admirer of him) on Wednesday next.” 
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It is better, however, a3 a rule, not to j cept always, also, deplorable, although 
employ parer.thet ical sentences. ‘almost, admirable, &v. ac as 
O. Tur Asterisk, on Stan *, x. All one-syllables ending in a con- 
may be employed tu refer from the text sonant, with a single vowel before it, 
to a note of explanation at the foot double that consonant in derivatives: 
of a column, or at the end ef a letter. as, stu, staners ship, shipping ; big, 
#,° Three stars are sometimes used diggers vicd, gladder, &e. 
to call particular attention to a paras oxi. One-syllables ending in a con- 
raph. psenant, with a double vewel before it, 

201. Hints upon Spelling. -~' do nut double the consonant in deriva- 
The following rules will be found of tives: as, seep. slecpy 3 troop, troaper. 
great assistance in writing, because they adi. All words of more than) one 
- relate to a class of words about the syllable ending in a single consonant, 
spelling of which doubt and hesitation prewded by a single vowel, and accented 
are frequently felt :— ‘on the last syllable, double that  con- 

i. All words of one syllable ending j sonant in derivatives: as, commat, come 
in 7, with a single vowel before it, have | mittee 5 compel, compelled ; appal, appal- 
double Z at the close: as, witli, sell. ‘ding » destil, distiller, 

ii, All words of one syllable ending: xiii. Nouns of one syllable ending in 
in 7, with a double vowel before it, have .#, preceded by a consonant, change ¥ 
one Z only at the close: as, mail, sai/. ‘into ies in the plural; and verbs ending 

iii. Words of one syllable ending in in 4», preceded by a consonant, change 
Z, when compounded, retain but one /:¥ into tes in the third person singular 
each: as, fulfil, skilful. ‘of the present tense, and into ted in the 

iv. Words of more than one syllable ! past tense and past participle: as, jly, 
ending in ? have one 7only at the close: fees ; LT applu, he apples; we reply, we 
as, delightful, faithful; exeept befall, replird, or hore replied. If the y be 
downfall, recall, unwell, &e. preceded by a vowel, this rule is not 

vy. All derivatives from words ending | applicable: as, Aey, Acys; ZT play, he 
in 7 have one é only: as, egeality, from | plays; we have exjoucd ourselves. 
equal; fulness, from full; except they | xiv. Compound words whose primi- 
end in er or Jy; as, mall, miller; full, |tives end in » change y into +. as, 
fully. beauty, beautiful ; lovely, loveliness. 

vi. All participles in tag from eciial 202. Hor xo Ht Tuar is tHe 
ending in ¢ luse the e¢ final: as, dare, | Quistiox. — Few things point su 
having ; amuse, amusing; unless they ‘directly to the want of eudésratwa as 
come from verbs ending in double ¢, and ; the misuse of the letter H by persons 
then they retain both: as, see, secing ; in conversation. We hesitate to assert 
agree, ayreeing. that this common defect in’ speaking 

vil. All adverbs in 7y and nouns in | indicates the absence of education—for, 
ment retain the ¢ final of the primitives: |to our surprisc, we haye heard even 
as, brave, brarely ; refine, refinement ; | educated persons frequently commit 
except acknowledgment, judyment, &c. ior common and vulgar error. Now, 





vill. All derivatives from words end- }for the purpose of assisting those who 
ing in er retain the e before the 7: as, {desire to improve their mode of speak- 
refer, reference ; except hindrance, from | ing, we intend to tell a little story about 
hinder ; remembrance from remember ;| our next door neighbour, Mrs. Alex- 
disastrous from disaster ; monstrous from | ander Hitching,—or, as she frequently 
monster ; wondrous from wonder ; cum-: styled hersclf, with an air of conscious 
brous from eumber, &c. \dignity, Mrs. HaLEXANDER “ItcHina. 

ix. Compound words, if both end not | Her fndband was 2 post-captain of 
in J, retain their primitive parts entire : | some distinction, seldom at home, and 
as, millstone, changeable, raceless; ex-| therefore Mrs. A. H. (or. os she/ren- 
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dered it, Mrs. H. J.) felt it incumbent} were in the street, in the line of the 
upon herself to represent her own dig-|omnibus, anc one of those vehicle: 
nity, and the dignity of her husband | soon appearing— 

also. Well, this Mrs. Hitching was aj ‘* Will you ‘ail it ?” inquired she. 
next-door neighbour of ours—a most! So TI hailed it at once, and we got in, 
agreeable lady in many respects, mid- | Now Mrs. H. was so fond of talking 
dle aged, good looking, uncommonly | that the presence of strangers never 
fond of talking, of active, almost of} restrained her—a fact which I have 
fussy habits, very good tempered and | often had occasion tu regret. She was 
good natured, but with a most unplea- | no sooner within the omnibus than she 
sant habit of misusing the Ictter H to; began remarking upon the /Ainconve- 
such a degree that our sensitive nerves nience of such vehicles, because of their 
have often been shocked when in her | smallness, and the /ingolence of many 
sucicty, But we must beg the reader, } of the conductors. She thought that 
if Mrs. H. should be an acquaintance | the proprietors ought only to ‘ire men 
of his, not to breathe a word of our; upon whose civility they could depend. 
having written this account of her—or} Then she launched out into larger tos 
there would be no limit to her “Ain- | pices—said she thought that the Hem- 
dignation.”” And, as her family is very | peror of Haustria.—(here 1 endeavoured 
numerous, it will be necessary to keep | to interrupt her by asking whether she 
the matter as quiet as can be, for it | had any idva of the part of Hampstead 
will scarcely be possible to mention the | she would like; but she would com- 
subject anywhere, without “ ‘orrifying"’ | plete her remarks by saying)—must be 
some of her relations, and instigating; as appy as the days are long, now that 
them to make Mrs. I. become our|the empress had presented him with 
“‘henemy,” instead of remaining, as we; a Aare to the throne! (Some of the 








wish her to do, our intimate friend. 


One morning, Mrs. IH. called upon me, | 


and asked me to take a walk, saying 
that it was her Aobject to look out for 
an ’ouse, as her lease had nearly termi- 
nated; and as she had often heard her 
dear "Itching say that he would like to 
settle in the neighbourhood of "Amp- 
etead ’Eath, she should like me to as- 
sist her by my judgment in tho choice 
of a residence. 

‘‘T shall be most happy to accom- 
pany you,” I said. 

“I knew you would,” said she: 
*‘and I am sure a dour or two in your 
society will give me pleasure. It's so 
long since we've 'nd a gossip. Besides 
which, I want a change of Aair." 

I glanced at her peruke, and for a 
moment laboured under the idea that 
she intended to call at her hairdresser’s ; 
but 1 soon recollected. 

“I suppose we had better take the 

ibus,’”’ she remarked, “‘ and we can 
get out at the foot of the 'i1].”’ 

I assented, and in a few minutes we 








assengers smiled, and, turning round, 
ooked out of the windows.) 

I much wished for our arrival at the 
spot where we should alicht, for she 
commenced a story about an ‘andsome 
young nephew of hers, who was a dis- 
tinguished Aofficer of the darmy. This 
| was suggested to her, no doubt, by the 
presence in the omnibus of a fine-look- 
ing young fellow, with a moustache. 


| She said that at present her nephew 


was stationed in Hireland; but he ex- 
pected soon to be Avrdered to the 
Crimea. 

The gentleman with the moustache 
scemed much amused, and smilingly 
asked her whether her nephew was at 
all Aaumbitious’ I saw that he (the gen- 
tleman with the moustache) was jest- 
ing, and I would have given anything 
to have been released from the unplea- 
sant predicament I was in. But what 
was my annoyance when Mrs. H. pro- 
ceeded to say to this youth, whose face 
was radiant with humour, that it was 
the "ight of her nephew's Aambition tc 
serve his country in the Aour of need ; 


2 


and then she proceeded to ask her fel- 
low-traveller his opinion of the /upshot 
of the war—remarking that she ’oped 
it would soon be dover! 

At this moment 1 felt so nervous 
that I pulled out my handkerchief, and 
endeavoured to create a diversion by 
making a loud nasal noise, and remark- 
ing that I thought the wind very cold, 
when an accident happened which took 
us all by surprise: one of the large 
wheels of the omnibus dropped off, and 
all the passengers were jostled down 
into a corner; ‘but, fortunately, with- 
out serious injury. Mrs. H., however, 
happening to be under three or four 
persons, raised a loud cry for “’elp! 
elp!”’ She was specdily got out, when 
she assured us that she was not ’urt; 
but she was in such a state of /agita- 
tion that she wished to be taken to a 
chemist’s shop, to get. some Haromatic 
vinegar, or some Hoe de Cologne! The 
chemist was exccedingly polite to her, 
for which she said she could never 
express her Aobligations—an assertion 
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The servant opened it. 
**T see this ‘ouse is to let.” 

‘‘Yes, ma'am it is; will you walk 
in ?”” 

‘“*’?Ow many rooms are there?” 

“‘Eleven, ma'am; but if you will 
step in, mistress will speak to you.” 

A very graceful lady made her ap- 
pearance at the parlour door, and in- 
Vited us to stepin. I felt exceedingly 
nervous, for I at once perceived that 
the lady of the house spoke with that 
accuracy and taste which is one of the 
best indications of refincment. 

‘The house ts to let—and a very 
pleasant residence we have found it.” 

“ "Ave you Aoceupied it long?” 

“Our family has resided hers for 
more than nine years.” 

‘¢ Then, I suppose, your lease ’as run 
hout Y” - 

“No! wo have it for five years 
longer: but my brother, who is a cler- 
gyman, has been appointed to a living 
in Yorkshire, and for his sake, and for 
the pleasure of his society, we desire to 


which seemed to me to be literally true. ; remove.” 


It was some time before she resumed 
her accustomed freedom of conversa- 


<« Well—there's nothing like keeping 


| families together for the sake of ‘appi- 


tion ; but as we ascended the hill shej ness. Now, there’s my poor dear Itch. 


explained to me that she should like to 
take the house as tenant from ‘ear to 
’ear '—but she thought landlords would 
Aobject to such an agreement, as when 
they got a good tenant they lked to 
old ’im as long as they could. She 
expressed an opinion that ’Ampstead 
must be very ’calthy, because it was so 
igh hup. 

We soon reached the summit of the 
hill, and turned through a lane which 
led towards the JIeath, and in which 
villas and cottages were smiling on 
each side. ‘ Now, there’s a Aclegant 
little place!’ she exclaimed, “ just 
suited to my ideas — about Aeight 
rooms, anda doriel dover the Zentrance.” 
But it was not to let—so we passed on. 

Presently, she saw something likely 
to suit her, and as there was a bill 
in the window, “To be Let---Enquire 
Within,” she gave a loud rut-a-tat-tat 
at the door, 


lor ‘a ‘atred for that,” 


ing’’—[here she paused, as if some- 
what affected, and some young ladies 
who were in the room drew their heads 
tugether, and appeared to consult about 
their needlework ; but I saw, by dimples 
upon their cheeks, which they could not 
conceal, that they were smiling], ‘’e’s 
*itherto been Aat ’ome so seldom, that 
ae ‘ardly hever known what ’appiness 
tis.” 

I somewhat abruptly broke in upon 
the conversation, by suggesting that 
sho had better look through ihe house, 
and enquire the conditions of tenancy, 
We consequently went through the 
various rooms, and in every one of 
them she had “an hobj ction to this,” 

or would give 
‘an ‘int which might be useful” tothe 
lady when she removed. The youn 
ladies were heard tittering very mu 
as we walked across the staircases, for 


{it generally happened on these occa- 
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sions that Mrs. H. broke out, in a loud 
voice, with her imperfect elovution. I[ 
felt so much annoyed, that I deter- 
mined to cure Mrs. H. of her defective 
speaking. 

In the evening, after returning home, 
we were sitting by the fire, and felt 
comfortable and chatty, when I proposed 
to Mrs. ritching the following enigma, 
the author of which, Henry Mayhew, 
Esq., had favoured me with a copy of 


The Vide Vorld you may search, and my 
fellow not find; 

I dwells in a Wacuum, deficient in Vind ; 

In the Wisage I'm seen—in the Woice I am 
heard, 

And yet I'm inwisible, gives went to nn Vurd. 

I'm not much of a Vag, for I'm vanting in 
Vit; 

But distinguished in Werse for the Wollums 
I've writ. 

I'm the head of all Willains, yet far from the 
Vurst— 


™m the foremost in Wice, though in Wirtue | 


the first. 
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woop ee 


to their stupid and vulgar manner of 
speaking. 

A more difficult and delicate task lay 
before me. I told her that as she was 
so much leased with the firat enigma, 
I would cubmit another by the same 
author. J telt very nervous, but deter- 
mined to proceed :— 


I dwells in the Herth, and I breathes in the 


Hair; 

If you searches the Hocean, you'll find that 
I’m there. 

The first of all Hangels, m Holympus am Hi, 

Yet I'm banished from 'Eaven, expelled trom 
on ’Igh. 

But though on this Horb I am destined to 
grovel, 

I’m ne'er seen in an ‘Ouse, in an ‘Tt, nor ar 
"Ovel; 

Not ar ’Oss nor an’Unter e’er bears me, alas! 

But often I’m found on the top of a Hass. 

I resides in a Hattic, and loves not to roam, 

And yet I'm invariably absent from 'Ome. 

Though ‘ushed in the’ Urricane, of the Hatmo. 
sphere part, 

I enters no Ed, I creeps inte so ‘Art. 


I’m not used to Vespons, and ne'er goes to | Only look, and you'll see in the Heye { 


Vor; 

Though in Walour awincible—in Wictory 
sure ; 

The first of all Wiands and Wictuals is mine— 

Rich in Wen'son and Weal, but deficiont in 
Vine, 

To Wanity given, I in Welwets abound; 

But in Voman, in Vife, and in Vidow ain't 
found ; 

Yet conspicuous in Wirgins, and I'll tell you, 
between us, 

Lo persons of taste I’m + bit of a Wenus ; 

Yet none take me for Veal—or for Voe in its 
ttead, 

For I ranks not among the svect Voo'd, Vun, 
and Ved! 


Before the recital of the enigma was 
half completed, Mrs. [itching laughed 
heartily—she saw, of course, the mean- 
ing ef it—that it was a play upon the 
Cockney error of using the v instead of 
the W, and the latter instead of the Y. 
Several times, as I proceeded, she ex- 
e.aimed “ Hexcellent ! hexcellent !"’ and 
when I had finished, she remarked that 
it was very “ Aingenious,” gad enough 
tr. “ hopen the Aeyes’” of tha Cx kneys 


ear 


| appear, 
Only hark, and you's! ear me just breatl: 


in the Hear ; 

Though in sex not an 'K, I am (strange para 
dox !) 

Not a bit of an ‘Effer, but partly a Hox. 

Of Heternity Hi'm the beginning! 
mark, 

Though I goes not with Noar, I am first in 
the Hark. 

I'm never in ‘Ealth— have with Fysic no 
power; 

I dies in =. Month, but comes back in a Hour! 


I noticed during the progress of this 
enigma, in reciting which I ventured to 
emphasise the misplaced A's as much aa 
possible, that occasional blushes and 
smiles passed over Mrs. Hitching’s face. 
After it was finished, there was a pause 
of some minutes. At las. she said, 
“Very good, very clever.” She care- 
fully avoided using any wora im which 
the i, hard or soft, was ired. 
saw she was timid, and I then deter- 
mined to complete the task I had be- 
gun by repeating the following enigma 
by Byron, upon the sawe letter :—= 


And, 
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Twas whispered ‘n heaven, ‘twas muttvred 
in hell, 


And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell s 

Un the cuoniines ofearih twas permitted to 
rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence con- 
fessed. 

Twill be found in the sphere when ‘tis rivet 
asunder, 

By seen in the ligatning, and heard in the 
thunder. 


Twas allotted to man with his earlicst breath, 

Attends at hia birth, and awaits him in death ; 

It presides ‘er his happiness, honour, and 
health, 

Is the prop oF his house, and the end of his 
wealth. 


Without it the soldier and seaman may roam, 


But woe to the wretch who expels it from 
home. 

In the whispers of conscience its yoice will be 
found, 

Nor e‘en in the whirlwind of passion be 
drowned. 

Twill not soften the heart, and though deaf 
to the ear, 

Twill make it acutely and instantly hear. 

But in shade let it rest, iike u delicate lower— 

Oh, breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour. 


She was much pleased, but seemed 
thoughtful, and once or twice In con- 
versation checked herself, and corrected 
her pronunciation of words that were 
difficult to her. 

A few days afterwarda, I called upon 
her, and upon being introduced to the 

arlour to wait for her appearance, I saw 
ying upon her table the following 


MEMORANDUM ON THE USE OF THE 


jokes, and laugh afterwards. 





LETTER H. 

Pronounce—-Herb, 'Erb. 

Pr Heir, ‘Kir. 

Py Honesty. “Onesty. 

99 Honour, ‘Onour. 

9” Hospital, ‘Ospital. 

Hostler, "Ostler. 

#3 Hour, ‘Our. 

a Humour, ‘Umour. 

ee Humble, ‘Umble. 

Humility, ‘Umility. 


” 
In all other cas 
$2 begins a word. 


Mem.—Be careful to sound the 77 slightly 


esthe IZ is to be sounded when 


I am happy to say that it is now a 
pleasure to hear Mrs. Hitching’s con- 
versation. 1 only hope «hat others may 
improve as she has done. 


203. Conversation.—There are 
many talkers, but few who know how 
to conyerse agreeably. Speak dis- 
tinctly, neither too rapidly nor too 
slowly. Accommodate the pitch of 
your voice io the hearing of the person 
with whom you are conversing. Never 
speak with your mouth full. Tell your 
Dispense 
with superfluous words — such ay 
“Well, I should think.” 

204. Tue Woman who wishes her 
conversation to be agreeable will avoid 
conceit or affectation, and laughter 
which is not natura] and spontaneous. 
Her language will be easy and une 
studied, marked by a graceful careless- 
ness, which, at the same time, never 
oversteps the limits of propriety. Ter 
lips will readily yield to a pleasant 
smile: she will not love to hear her- 
self talk ; her tones will bear the im- 
press of sincerity, and her cyes kindle 
with animation as she speaks. Tho 
art of pleasing is, in truth, the very 
soul of good breeding; for the precise 
object of the latter is to render us 
agreeable to all with whom we asso- 
ciate—to make us, at the same time, 
esteemed and loved. 

205. WE NEED SCARCELY ADVERT 
to the rudeness of interrupting any one 
who is speaking, or to the impropriety 
of pushing, to its full extent, a discus- 
sion which has hecome unpleasant. 

206. Some MEN HAVE A Mania for 
Greek and Latin quotations: this is 
peculiarly to be avoided. It is like 
pulling up the stones from a tomb 
wherewith to kill the living. Nothing 


‘is more wearisome than pedantry. 


207. Ir you FEEL your INTEI- 
LECTUAL Surerionriry to any one with 
whom you are conversing, do not seek to 
bear him duwn: it would be an inglo- 
rious triumph, and a breach of good man- 


in such words as where, when, what, why— | ners. Beware, too, of speaking lightly of 


don't say were, wen, wat, wy. 


subjects which bear a sacred character. 
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208. Wrruinas occasioNALLy Gain { you may be writing to your most inti- 
A Rervtation in society; but nothing | mate friend three or four times a day. 
is more insipid and in worse taste than} 215. Wuat you HAvE To Say IN 
their conceited harangues and self-suf- | your LETTER, say as agg boy possible, 
ficient air. as if you were speaking: this is the best 
209. Iris a Common Inra that the! rule. Do not revert three or four times 
art of writing and the art of conversa- | to one circumstance, but finish as you 
tion are onc; this is a great mistake. | go on. 
A man of genius may be a very dull! 216. Ler your Sicxaturz be 
talker. written as plainly as possible (many 
210. Tue Two Granp Moves of! mistakes will bo avoided, especially in 
making your conversation interesting, writing to strangers), and without any 








are to enliven it by recitals calculated | flouriches, as these do not add in any 
to affect and impress your hearers, and|way to the harmony of your letter. 
to intersperse it with anecdotes and | We have seen signaturos that have been 
smart things. Rivasol was a master in | almost impossible to decipher, being a 
the latter mode. mere mags of strékes, without any form 
211. Composition.—If you would ; to indicate letters. This is done chietly 
write to any purpose, you must be per- | by the ignorant, and would lead one to 
fectly free from without, in the first | suppose that they were ashamed of 
place, and yet more free from within. | signing what they had written. 
sive yourself the natural rein; think a7 Do not Cross your LETTERS: 
on no pattern, no patron, no paper, no 
yress, no public: think on nothing, but 
follow your own impulses. Give your- 
self as you are, what you are, and how 
you see it. very man sees with his 
own eyes, or does not sce at all. This 
‘3 incontrovertibly true. Bring out what 
you have. If you have nothing, be an 
aonest beggar rather than a respectable 
chief. Great care and attention should| 219. Ir you are xot a Goon 
ve devoted to a aaere correspond- | Writer it is advisable to use the 


: paper is cheap enough now to 
ace, as nothing exhibits want ofj| best ink, paper, and pens, as, though 


admit of your using an extra half-sheet, 
in case of necessity. (This practice is 
chiefly prevalent amongst young ladies.) 
O18. Ir you Wnts To A STRANGER 
for information, or on your own busi- 
ness, be sure to send a stamped envelope 
with your address plainly written; this 
will not fail to procure you an answer. 


‘aste and judgment so much as a/|they may notalter the character of your 
slovenly letter. Sinco the establish-| handwriting, yet they will assist to 
nent of the penny postage it is recog- | make your writing look better. 

tized as a rule that all letters should} 220. THe Darer on which you write 
1 prepaid ; indecd, many persons make | should be clean, and neatly folded. 

1 point of never taking in an unpaid| 221. THER sHovLp Not ne Stars 
etter. Tho fullowing hints may be 
zorthy of attention :— 

212. ALways rut A STAMP on 
=velope, at the top of the right-hand 
sorner. 

218. Ler ti: Dinection bo written 
rery plain; this will save tho postman 
roublo, and facilitate business by pre- 
venting mistakes. 

214. At rue Heap or your LETreEr, 
n the right-hand corner, put your ad- 
"ress in full, with the day of the month 
anderneath ; do not ont this, though 


on the envelope; if otherwise, it is 
only an indication of your own sloven- 
liness. 

222. Care must bo taken in giving 
titled persons, to whom you write, their 


aon ne cae . 

. To those who Write for 
the Press. — It would be a great 
favour to editors and printers, should 
those who write for the press observe 
the following rules. They are reason- 
able. and correspondents will regard 
them as such:—i. Write with black 
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ink, on white paper, wide ruled. 
ii. Make the pages small, one-fourth 
that of a foolscap sheet. iii. Leave the 
second page of cach leaf blank. iv. Give 
to the written page an ample margin all 
round. v. Number the pages in the 
order of their succession. vi. Write in 
a plain, bold hand, with less respect to 
beauty. vii. Use no abbreviations which 
are not to appear in print. vill. Punc- 
tuate the manuscript as it should be 
rinted. ix. For italics underscore one 
ine, for small capitals, two; capitals, 
. x. Never interline without the 
earet to show its place. xi. ‘Take spe- 
cial pains with every letter in proper 
names. xii. Review every word, to be 
sure that none is illegible. xiii, Put 
directions to the printer at the head 
of the first page. xiv. Never write 
@ private letter to the editor on the 
printer’s copy, but always on a scpa- 
rate sh 
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224. Gardening Operations for 
the Year. 


225. January. — FLOWER OF THE 
MosTu.—Christmas Rose. 

226. Garpenino OrEerations.—In- 
door preparations for future operations 
must be made, as in this month there are 
only five hours a day available tor out- 
door work, unless the season be unusually 
mild. Mat over tulip-beds, begin to force 
roses. Pot over scukale and plant dried 
roots of border flowers in mild weather. 
Take strawberrics in puts into the 
greenhouse. Prune and plant goose- 
berry, currant, fruit, and deciduous trees 
gnd bs. Cucumbers and melons 
to be sown in the hot-bed. Apply 
manures. 

227. FeBRUARY.—FLOWELS OF THE 
Montu.—Snowdrop and Violet. 

228. GARDENING ()FEKATIONS. — 
Transplant pinks, carnations, sweet 
williams, candituft, campanulas, &c., 
sweet and garden peas and lettuces, for 
succession of crops, covering the ground 
with straw, &c. Sow also savoys, lecks, 
and cabbages. Prune and nail walnut 
trees, and towards the end of the month 
plant stocks fur next year’s grafting, 
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also cuttings of poplar, elder, wallo:. 
trees, for ornamental shrubbery. Sow 
fruit and forest tree seeds, 

229. Marcu.— Flower oF Tht 
Montu.—Primrose. 

280. Ganpenine OreERaTiIONns. — 
‘“‘ Spring flowers ”’ to be sown. Border 
flowers to be planted out. Tender an- 
nuals to be potted out under glasscs. 
Mushroom beds to be made. Sow arti- 
chokes, Windsor beans, and cauliflowers 
for autumn : lettuces and peas for su:- 
cession of crops, onions, parsley, ra- 
dishes, savoys, asparagus, red and whito 

| cabbages, and beets ; turnips, early bro- 
| coli, parsnips, and carrots. Plant slips 
{and parted roots of perennial herba 
! Graft trees and protect carly blossoms. 
| Force rose-tree cuttings under glasses. 
| 231. Arriz.— Flower oF THE 
| Montu.—Cowslip. 

232. Ganpening OreERATIONS. — 

! Sow for succession peas, beans, and car- 

(rots; parsnips, celery, and seakale. Sow 
‘spring flowers.’’ Plant evergreens, 
dahlias, chrysanthemums, and the like. 
also potatoes, slips of thyme, parted 
roots, lettuces, cauliflowers, cabbages, 
onions. Lay down turf, remove cater- 

iar Sow and graft camelias, and 
propagate and graft fruit and rose trece 
by all the various means in use. Sow 
cucumbers and vegetable marrows for 
planting out. This is the most important 
month in the year for gardeners. 

233. May. — FLowER 
Montu.— Hawthorn. 

234. Ganpeninc OPERATIONS. — 
Plant out your seedling flowers as they 
are ready, and sow again for successior 
larkspur, mignonette, and other spring 
flowers. Pot out tender annuals, Re- 
r2ove auriculas toa N.E. aspect. Take 
up bulbous roots as the leaves deray. 
Sow kidney beans, brocoli for spring use, 
cape for autumn, cauliflowers for De- 
cember; Indian corn, cress, onions to 
plant ont as bulbs next year, radishes, 
aromatic herbs, turnips, cabbages, sa- 
voys, lettuces, &c. lant celery, let- 
tuces, and annuals; thin spring crops; 
stick peas, &c. Earth up potatoes, é&o. 
Moisten mushroom beds. 


OF THE 
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285. June.— Frowers or Tue | Plant out seedling pinks. Sow onions 
Montu.—Water-lily and Honeysuckle. ; for spring pienaat carrots, spinach, 

236. Garpentnc Operations. —|and Spanish radishes in warm spots. 
Sow giant stocks to flower next spring. ; Earth up celery. House potatoes and 
Slip myrtles to strike, and lay pinks, ; edible bulbs. Gather pickling cucum- 
carnations, roses, and evergreens. Plant! bers. Make tulip and mushroom beds. 
annuals in borders, and auriculas inj 243. Octonen.—F1Lowexs or THE 
shady places. Sow kidney beans, pump- {| MontH.—China-aster, Holly, and Ivy. 
kins, cucumbers for pickling, and (late: 244. GarvENninc Operations. — 
in the month) endive and lettuces. Plant; Sow rose-tree secds and fruit stones, 
out cucumbers, marrows, leeks, celery, | also larkspurs and the hardier annuals 
brocoli, cauliflowers, savoys, and seed-; to stand the winter, also hyacinths and 
lings, and plants propagated by slips. ; smooth bulbs in pots and glasses, Plant 
Earth up potatoes, &c. Cut herbs for | young trees, cuttings of jnsmine, honey- 
drying when in flower. 





! suckle, and evergreens. Sow mignonette 
237. Jury. — Frowers or tue| for potsin winter. Plant cabbages, &c., 
Montu.—Rosee and Carnation. 'for spring. Cut down asparagus, sepa- 
238. Garveninc Orerations. —! rate roots of daisies, irises, &e. Trench, 
Part auricula and polyanthus roots. | drain, and manure. 
Take up summer bulbs as they go out) 245. Novemner.—FLOWEXS OF THE 
of flower, and plant saffron crocus and' Montx.-—Laurestine and Wych Hazel. 
autumn bulbs. Gather serds. Clip; 246. Garpenina Operations. — 
evergreen borders and hedges, strike; Sow sweet peas for an early crop. Take 
myrtle slips under glasses. Net fruit! up dahlia roots. Complete beds for 
trees. Finish budding by the end of, asparagus and artichokes. Vlant dried 
the month. Head down espaners. Sow, ruots of border flowers, daisies, cv. 
early dwarf cabbages to plant out in: Take potted mignonette indvors. Set 
October for spring ; also endive, onions, | strawberries. Sow peas, leeks, beans, 
kidney beans for late crop, and turnips. | and radishes. Plant rhubarb in rows. 
Plant celery, endive, lettuces, cabbages, "Prune hardy trees, and plant stocks of 
leeks, strawberries, and cawitlowers. | fruit trees. Store carrots, &c. Shelter 
Stick peas. Tie up salads. Earth; from frost where it may be required. 


celery. Take up onions, &c., for drying. 

239. Auaust.—FLoweks or THE 
Montn.—Harebell and Matiow. 

240. Garvenine Orunations, — 
Sow flowers to vioom indoors in winter, 
and pot all young stocks raised in the 
greenhouse. Sow early red cabbages, 
cauliflowers for spring und summer use, 
cos and cabbage lettuce for winter crop. 
Plant out winter crops. Dry herbs and 
mushroom spawn. Plant out straw- 
berry roots, and net currant trees, to 
preserve the fruit through the winter. 

241. Sertemrer.— FLOWEKs OF THE 
MontH.—Clematis, or Traveller's Joy, 
Arbutus, and Meadow Saffron. 

242. GARDENING OprrRaTIoNns. — 
Plant crocuses, scaly bulbs, and ever- 
green shrubs. Propagate by layers and 
cuttings of oll herbaceous plants, cur- 
rant, gooseberry, and ather frit. trees. 





Plant shrubs for forcing. Continue to 
trench and manure vacant ground. 

247. Drecemven.—F LOWERS OF THE 
Montu.—Cyclamen and Winter Aco- 
nite. (Holly berries are now available 
for flora] decoration.) 

248. Ganvening OPERations. — 
Continue in open weather to prepare 
vacant ground fur spring, and to protect 
plants trom frost. Cover bulbous ruots 
with matting. Dress flower borders. 
Prepare forcing ground for cucumbers, 
and force asparagus and seakale. Plant 
gooseberry, currant, apple, and pear 
trees. Roll grass-plats if the season be 
mild and not too wet. I'repare poles, 
stakes, pea-sticks, &c., for spring. 

249. Kircnen Ganven. — This is 
one of the most importaat parts of gene- 
ral domestic cconomy, whenever the 
situation of 9 house will permit a family 
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to avail themselves of its assistance in 


aid of butcher's bills. It is, indeed, 
much to be regretted that small plots of 
ground, in the immediate vicinity of the 
metropolis more especially, are too often 
frittered away into shrubberies and baby 
gardens, when they might moro use- 
fully be employed in raising vegetables 
for the family, during the week-day 
residence in town, than wasting their 
sweetness on the smoky air in all the 
pride of lilac, hollyhock, and bachelor's 
buttons, to be merely smelied to by tho 
whole immigrating household on the day 
of rest. With a little care and attention, 
a kitchen garden, thouga small, might 
be rendered not only useful, but, in 
fact, as ornamental as a modern grass 
carpet ; and the same expense incurred 
to make the ground a labyrinth of 
swects, might suffice to render it ugree- 
able to the palate as well as to the olfac- 
tory nerves, and that even without 
offending the most delicate optics. 
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250. Artificial Mushroom 
Beds.—Mushrooms may be grown in 
pots, boxes, or hampers. Each box ma 
be three feet long, one and a half 
broad, and seven inches in depth. Let 
cach box be half filled with horse-dung 
from the stables (the fresher the better, 
and if wet, to be dried for three or four 
days before it is put into the boxes) ; 
the dung is to be well beat down in the 
box. After the second or third day, if 
any heat has arisen amongst the dung, 
break each spawn brick into three parts 
as equally as possible, then lay the 
pieces about four inches apart upon the 
surface of the dung in the box; here 
ele are to lie for six days, when it 
will probably be found that the side of 
the spawn next to the dung has begun 
to run in the dung below; then add 
one and a half inch more of fresh dung 
on the top of the spawn in the box, and 
beat it down as formerly. In the 


It ; course of a fortnight, when you find 


is only in accordance with our plan to! that the spawn has run through the 
give the hint, and to record such novel! dung, the box will be ready to receive 
points as may facilitate the propused ; the mould on the top; this mould must 
arrangement. It isone objection to the | be two and a half inches deep, well 
adoption ofa kitchen garden in front of; beat down, and the surface made quite 
the dwelling, or in sight of the family !even. In the space of five or six weeks 
apartments, the: its very nature makes: the mushroums will begin to come up; 
it rather an eyesore than otherwise at;1f then the mould seems dry, give a 
all seasons. This, howeve;, isan objec-} gentle watering with lukewarm water, 
tion that may be readily got over by a; The box will continue to produce from 


little attention to neatness and good 
order, whilst the plants themselves, if 
judiciously attended to, and the bor- 
ders sown or planted with ranunculus, 
polyanthus, mignonette, &c., in suc- 
cession, will really be ornamental; but 
then, in cutting the plants for use, the 
business must be done neatly—all use- 
less leaves cleared from the ground, the 
roots no longer wanted taken up, and 
the ravages of insects must be guarded 
against by sedulous extirpation. It 
will also be found a great improvement, 
where space will admit of it, to surround 
the beds with neat espaliers, with fruit 
trees, or even gooseberry and currant 
bushes, trained along them, instead of 
these being suffered to grow in a state 
of ragged wildness. 








six weeks to two months, if duly 
attended to by giving a little water 
when dry, for they need neither light 
nor free air. If cut as button mush- 
rooms each box will yield from twenty- 
four to forty-eight pints, according to 
the season and other circumstances. 
They may be kept in dry dark cellars, or 
any other places where the frost will 
not reach them. And by preparing in 
succession of boxes, mushrooms may 
be had all the year through.—They 
may be grown without the dung, and 
be of a finer flavour. Take a little 
straw, and lay it carefully in the 
bottom of the mushroom-box, about 
an inch thick, or rather more. Then 
take sume of the spawn bricks and 
break them down—esch brick into about 
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ten pieces, and lay the fragments on! which they may retire from the burn- 
the straw, as close to each other as they | ing heat of the sun. If you have nong 
will lie. Cover them up with mould'in your garden, it will be quite worth 
threo and a half inches deep, a:ic. well | your while to search for them in your 
pressed down. When the surface walks, and bring them home, taking 
appears dry, give a little tepid water, as/care to handle them tenderly, for al- 
directed for the last way of raising} thoisn they have neither the will nor 
them; but this method needs about! the m wer to injure you, a very little 
double the quantity of water that the/ rough treatment will injure them; no 





former does, owing to having no 
moisture in the bottom, while the other 
has the dung. The mushrooms will 
begin to start in a month or five weeks, 
eometimes svoner, sometimes later, 
according to the heat of the place where 
the boxes aro situated. The spawn 
bricks may be obtained from seedsmen, 
or be collected from meadows. 


2351. Dwarf Plants.— Take a 





cucumber or melon frame should be 
without one or two.—Glenny’s Garden- 
ing for Children. 

255. Slugs and Snails are great 
enemies to every kind of garden plant, 
whether flower or vegetable; they 
wander in the night to feed, and re- 
turn at daylight to their haunts: the 
shortest and surest direction is, ‘ Rise 
early, catch them, and kill them.” If 


cutting of the plant you wish to dwarf! you are an enrly riser, you may cut 
—say a myrttio, for instance—and having ; them off from their day retreats, or you 
set it in a pot, wait until you are!may lay cabbage leaves about the 
satisfied that it has taken root; then| ground, especially on the beds which 


take a cutting from it, and place it in a! they frequent. Every morning examine 


miniature flower pot, taking care to fill 
it more than three parts with fine sand, 
the remainder with mould. Put it under 
a glass on the chimney-piece, or in any 
warm place, and give it very sm 
quantities of water. 

252. To clear Rose Trees from 
Blight. — Take sulphur and tobacco 
dust in equal quantities, and strew it 
over the trees of a morning when the 
dew ison them. The insects will dis- 
appear in a few days. The trees should 
‘hen be syringed with a decoction of 
alder leaves. 

253. To prevent Mildew on all 
sorts of Trees.—The best preventive 
against mildew isto keep the plant sub- 
,ect to it occasionally syringed with a 
decoction of elder leaves, which will 
>revent the fungus growing on them. 

254. Toads are amoung the best 
“‘riends the gardenor has; for they live 
almost exclusively on the most destruc- 
‘ive kinds of vermin. Unsightly, there- 
‘ore, though they may be, they should 
mn all accounts be encouraged; they 
should never be touched nor molested 
n any way; on the contrary, places of 
shelter should be mode for them, tc 


these leaves, and you will find a great 
many taking refuge beneath: if they 
plague you very much, search for their 
retreat, which you can find by their 
slimy track, and hunt there for them 
day by day; limc aid salt are very an- 
noying to snails : iid slugs; a pinch of 
salt kills them, and they will not 
touch fresh lime; it is a common prac- 
tice to sprinkle lime over young crops, 
and along the edges of beds, about rows 
of peas and beans, lettuces and other 
vegetables; but when it has been on 
the ground some days, or has been 
moistened by rain, it loses its strengths 
256. Trap for Snails.—Snails are 
particularly fond of bran; if a little is 
spread on the ground, and covered over 
with a fow cabbage-leaves or tiles, they 
will congregate under them in great 
numbers, and by examining them every 
morning, and destroying them, their 
numbers will be materially decreased. 
257. Grubs on orchard trees, and 
gooseberry and currant bushes, will 
sometimes be sufficiently numerous 
to spoil a crep; but if a bonfire be 
made with dry sticks and weeds on the 
windward side of the orchard, so that 
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the smoke may blow among the trees,: be surrounded by the oiled cotton c 
you will d.stroy thourands; for the, wool, or the insects will climb up the 
grubs have such an objeetion to smoke, ' to tne blossoms and tender tops of th 
that very little of it makes them roll | stems. 
themeelves up and fall off: they must; 262. To free Plants from Leaf 
be swept up afterwards, : ; Lice.—M. Braun, of Vienna, gives th 
258. Caterpillarsand Aphides. ! following as a cheap and easy mode c 
—A garden syringe or engine, with a cap, effecting it :—Mix one ounce of flower 
on the pipe full of very minute holes, | of sulphur with one bushel of sawdust 
will wash away these disagrecable visi- | scatter this over the plants infectec 
tors very quickly. You must bring| with these insocts, and they will soon 
'the pipe close to the plant, and pump|bo freed, though a second applicatior 
hard, so as to have considerable force | may possibly be necessary. 
On, and the plant, however badly in- 
sested, will scon be cleared, without re- 263. A Moral. 
ceiving any injury. Every time that j I aap a little spot of ground, 
you use the syringe or garden engine, | __Where blade nor blossom grew, 
you must immedistely rake the earth | Though the bright sunshine all around 
under the trees, and kill the insects |_ Dife-giving radiance threw. 
I mourned to see a spot so bare 


Of leaves of healthful green, 
And thcught of bowers, and blossoms fair, 
I frequently had seen. 


Some seeds of various kinds lay by— 
I knew not what they were— 

But, rudely turning o’er the soil, 
I strewed them thickly there ; 

Au. vay by day I watched them spring 
From out the fertile earth, 

And hoped for many a lovely thing 
Of beauty and of worth, 

But as I marked their leaves unfolé 
As weeds before my view, 

And saw how stubbornly and bold 
The thorns and nettles grew— 

I sighed to think that I had done, 
Unwittingly, a thing 

That, where a beauteous hower should thrive, 
But worthleas weeds did bring. 

And thus I mnsed : the things we do, 
With little heed or ken, 

May prove of worthless growth, and strew 
With thorns the paths of men ; 


you have dislodged, or many will re- 
cover and climb up the stems of the 
plants. 

259. Butterflies and Moths, 
however pretty, are the worst enemies 
one can have in a garden; a single 
insect of this kind may deposit eggs 
enough to overrun a tree with cater- 
pillars, therefore they should be de- 
stroyed at any cost of trouble. The 
only moth that you must spare is the 
common black and red one; the grubs 
of this feed exclusively on groundsel, 
and are therefore a valuable ally of the 
gardener. 

260. Wasps destroy a good deal of 
fruit, but every pair of wasps killed in 
spring saves the trouble and annoyance 
of a swarm in autumn; it is necessary, 
however, to be very careful in any at- 
tempt upon a wasp, for its sting is pain- 
ful and Jasting. In case of being stung, | 
get the blue-bag from the laundry, and . 
rub it well into the wound as svon as - luted i tes i 
possible. Later in the senson, it is cus- al a e deeds, like little seeds, 
tomary to hang vessels of beer, or ay flowers prove, or noxious weeds ! 
water and sugar, in the fruit-trees, to 264, Taking a House,—Before 
entice them to drown themselves. taking a house, be careful to calculate 

261. To protect Dahlias from , that the rent is not too high in propor- 
Earwigs.—Dip a piece of wool or{ ion to your means; for remember that 
cotton in oil, and slightly tie it round | the rent is a claim that must be paid 
the stalk, about a foot from the earth. | with but little delay, and that the land- 
The stakes which you will put into the! Jord has greater power over your pro- 
eraund tn eunnort. vour plants mumalso! perty than any other creditor. 
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265. Havinc DETERMINED THE| 269. If you are about to Fur- 
Amount or Rent which you can afford , nish a House, do not spend all your 
to pay, be careful to select the best; money, be it much or little. Do not 
houso which can be obtained forthat sum. | let the beauty of this thing, and the 
And in making that selection let the fol- | cheapness of that, tempt you to buy 
jowing matters be carefully considered: | unnecessary articles. Dr. Franklin's 
266. Finst—CarzerviLy REGARD; maxim was a wise one—“ Nothing is 
roe HEALTHYULNESS or THE Sitva- | cheap that we do not want.” Buy 
rion. Avoid the neighbourhood of ; merely enough to get along with at first. 
graveyards, and of factories giving forth ; It is only by experience that you can tell 
unhealthy vapours; avid low and / what will be the wants of your family. 
damp districts, the course of canals, and | If you spend all your money, you will 
localities of reservoirs of water, gas| find you have purchased many things 
works, &c.; make inquiries as to the| you do not want, and have no meaiis 
drainage of tho neighbourhood, andj left to get many things which you do 
inspect the drainage and water supply | want. If you have enough, and more 
of the premises. A house standing on | than enough, to get everything suitable 
an incline is likely to be better drained |to your sitnation, do net think yor: 
than one standing upon the summit of a! must spend it all, merely because you 
hill, or on a level below ahill. Endea-| happen to have it. Begin humbly. <Aé 
your to obtain a position where the; riches increase, it is easy and pleasant 
direct sunlight falls upon the house, for | to increase in comforts; but it is always 
this is absolutely essential to health; | painful and inconvenient to decrease. 
and give preference to a house the| After all, these things are viewed in 
openings of which are sheltercd from | their proper light by the truly judicious 
the north and east winds. and respectable. Neatness, tasteful- 
267. Seconp—Consiner THE D1s-} ness, and good sense may be shown ir 
TANCE OF THE Hovse from your place | the management of a smal! household, 
of occupation: and also its relation to} and the arrangement of a little furni- 
provision markets, and shops in the j ture, as well as upon a larger scale; and 
neighbourhood. these qualities are always praised, and 
268. HavING CONSIDERED THESE| always treated ‘with respect and atten- 
MATERIAL AND ZeapING Feartvues,;tion. The consideration which many 
examine the house in detail, carefully | purchase by living beyond their income, 
looking into its state of repair; notice} and, of course, living upon others, is 
the windows that are broken; whether} not worth the trouble it costs. The 
the chimneys smoke; whether they | glare there is about this false and wicked 
have been recently swept; whether the| parade is deceptive; it does not, in 
paper on the walls is damaged, especi- | fact, procure a man valuable friends, or 
ally in the lower parts, and the corners, | extensive influence. 
by the skirtings; whether the locks,| 270. Carpets.—In buying car- 
bolts, handles of doors, and window-| pets, as in everything else, those of the 
fastenings are in proper condition; | best quality are cheapest in the end. 
make a list of tho fixtures; ascertain] As it is extremely desirable that they 
whether all rent and taxes have oven; should look as clean as possible, avoid 
paid bythe previous tenant, and whether | buying carpet that has any white in it. 
the person from whom you take the; Even a very small portion of white 
house is the original landlord, or his | interspersed through the pattern will in 
agent or tenant. And do not commit|a short time give a dirty appearance to 
yourself by the signing of any agree-| the whole; and certainty no carpet can 
ment until, you are satistied upon all| be worse for use than one with a white 
these points, and see that all has been! ground. 
gone vihich the landlord had undertaken.,| 271. A Canret IN WHICH ALL TH 
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Cotovns Akg Licnt never has a clean, | 279. I¥ You CANNOT ORTAIN / 
bright effect, from the want of dark tints! Hearntu-Rve that exactly correspond: 
to contrast and set off the light ones. with the carpet, get one entirely dif- 
272. For a Simran Reason, car-| ferent; for a decided contrast looke 
pets whose colours are all of what artists | better than a bad match. 
call middle tint (neither dark nor light),; 280. Wr Have skEN VERY HAND- 
cannot fail to look dull and dingy, even | some Heartu-Rves with a nich, black 
when quite new. velvet-looking ground, and the figur- 
273. Tue Carrices or Fasnion at! of shaded blue, or of various tints of 
times bring these ill-coloured carpets . yellow and orange. 
into vorue; but in apartments where| 281. No Carrer decidedly light 
elegance is desirable, they always have | coloured throughout looks ctfective or 
a bad effect. the floor, or continues long clean. 
274. For a Carver T0 Rg REALLY} 282. In Choosing Paper for a 
RRAUTIFUL and in good iaste, there | Room, avoid that which has a variety 
should be, as in a picture, a judicious | of colours, or a large showy figure, as 
disposal of light and shadow, with ajno furniture can appear to advantage 
gradation of very bright and of very| with such. Large figured papering 
dark tints; some almost white, and!makes a small room Jook smaller. 
others almost or quite black. | 288. The best Covering for 
275. THE Most TRULY CHASTE, rich,}a Kitchen Floor is a thick un- 
and elegant carpets are those where the | figured oil-cloth, of one colour. 
gag is formed by one colour only,| 284. Family Tool Chests.— 
ut arranged in every varicty of shade. | Much inconvenience and considerable 
For instance, we have seen a Brussels | expense might be saved, if it were the 
carpet entirely red; the pattern formed | general custom to keep in every house 
by shades or tints varying from the} certain tools for the purpose of per- 
deepest crimson (almost a black), to/ forming at home what are called small 
the palest pink (almost a white). Also | jobs, instead of being always obliged to 
one of green only, shaded from the | send for a mechanic and pay him for 
darkest bottle-green, in some parts of} executing little things that, in most 
the figure, to the lightest pea-green in| cases, could be sufficiently well done 
others. Another, in which there was| hy a man or boy belonging to the 
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no colour but brown, in all its various 
gradations, some of the shades being 
nearly black, others of a light buff. All 
these carpets had much the look of rich 
cut velvet. 

276. Tne Curtains, Soras, &c., 

ust be of corresponding colours, that 

he effect of the whole may be noble 
nd elegant. 

277. Carpets of many gaudy colours 
are much less in demand than formerly. 
Two colours only, with the dark and 
light shades of each, will make a very 
handsome carpet. 

278. A very Liaut Brive Grounn, 
with the figure of shaded crimson or 
purple, looks extremely well; so docs 
a salmon colour or buff ground, with 
a deep green figure; or a light yellow 
wraund unth a shaded blue fizure, 





family, if the proper instruments were 
at hand, 

285. Tux Cost or THESE ARTICLES 
{18 very trifling, and the advantages of 
| having them always in the house are far 

beyond the expense. 

286. For instance, there should be 
an axe, a hatchet, a saw (a jarge wood- 
saw also, with a buck or stand, if wood 
is burned), a claw-hammer, a mallet, 
two gimlets of different sizes, two 
screw-drivers, a chisel, a small plane, 
one or two jack-knives, a pair of large 
scissors or shears, and a carpet fork or 
stretcher. 

287. <Aiso AN AsgORTMENT oF 
Nats of various sizes, from large spikes 
down to small tacks, not forgettin 
brass-headed nails, some larger re 
some smaller. 
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288. Scnews, likewise, will be found | tools, is drawn with a small brush 
very convenient, and hooks on which | dipped in black paint or ink, an outline 
to hang things. representation of the tool or instru- 

289. Tux Nats and screws should} ment belonging to that particular place. 
be kept in a wooden box, made with} 299. For Instance, UNDER EACH 
divisions to separate the various sorts, ! Saw is sketched the outline of that saw, 
for it is very troublesome to have them | under each gimlet a sketch of that gim- 
mixed. let, under the screw-drivers are slight 

290. AND LET CARE RE TAKEN to; drawings of screw-drivers. 
keep up the supply, lest it should runj 800. So THAT wuHeEN BRINGING 
out unexpectedly, and the deficiency |Back ANY Toot that has heen taken 
eause delny and inconvenience at atime | away for use, the exact spot to which it 
when their use is wanted. belongs can be found ina moment; and 

291. Iris we1r to have somewhere, | all confusion in putting them up and 
in the lower part of the house, a deep; finding them again is thus prevented. 
light closet, appropriated entirely to; 801. Wrarrina Parrk may be 
tools, and things of equal utility, for; piled on the floor under the large shelf. 
executing promptly such little repairs | It can be bought very low by the ream, 
as convenience may require, without/at the large paper warehouses; and 
the delay or expense of procuring antevery house should keep a supply of 
artisan. This closet should have at{it in several varictics. For instancg 
least one large shelf, and that about} coarse brown paper for common pur- 
three feet from the floor. poses, that denuminated ironmonger’s 

292. BeneaTH THis SHELF may he! paper, which is strong, thick, and in 
a deep drawer, divided into two com- | large shects, is useful for packing heavy 
partments. This drawer may contain | articles; and equally so for keeping 
cakes of glue, picces of chalk, and balls | silks, ribbons, blondes, &c., as it pre- 
of twine of different size and quality. | serves their colours. 

293. Tuere may ne Suetves at] 802. Printen Papers are UNFIT 
the sides of tho closet for gluc-pots, | FOR WRAPrING anything, as the print. 
paste-pots and brushes, pots for Slack, {ing ink rubs off on the articles enclosed 
white, grecn, and red paint, cans of}in them, and also soils the gloves of the 
painting oil, paint-brushes, &c. person that carries the parcel. 

- AGAINSTTHE WALL, above the! 303. Wren Snorrtna, if the per- 
large shelf, let the tools be suspended, | son at the counter proceeds to wrap up 








or laid across nails or hooks of proper 
81z6 to support them. 

96. Tus 1s MUcH RETTER than 
keeping them in a box, where they 
am be injured by rubbing against 

other, and the hand may be hurt 
in feeling among them to find the thing 
that is wanted. 

296. But wnEen nuNG UP against 
the back wall of the closet, of course 
each tool can be seen at 2 glance. 

297. Wr WAVE BEEN SHOWN an 


ee 


your purchase in a newspaper (a thing 
rarely attempted in a genteel shop), 
refuse to take it in such a cover. It 
is the business of every respectable 
shopkeeper to provide proper paper for 
this purpose, and printed paper is uot 
proper. 

304. Waste Newsrarens had beet 
be used for lighting fires and einge- 
ing poultry. 

S05. Waste Paper thet has peen 
written on, cut into slips, and creased 


excellent and simple contrivance for |and folded, makes very good allumettes 

designating the exact places allotted to! or lamp-lighters. These matters may 

all these articles in a very complete | appear of trifling importance, but order 

tool closet. {and regularity are necessary to happi- 
298. On THE Croset WA_t, directly | ness. 

tndor the large nails thet support the! 306. Beds for the Poor.— 


&4 
Beech-tree leaves are recommended for 
filling the beds of poor persons. They | 
should be gathered on a dry day in the 
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harbour ve-min. They are also very 


springy. 
307. To Preserve Tables.—A 

iece of oil-cloth (about twenty inches | 
fong) is a useful appendage to a com- 
mon sitting-room, Kept in the closct, 
it can be available at any time to place 
‘ars upon, &c., &c., which are likoly to, 
soil your table during the process of! 
dispensing their contents: a wing and} 
duster are harinonious accompaniments 
to the oil-clotn. 

308. Gilt Frames may be pro- 
tected from flies and dust by oiled 
tarlatan pinned over them. Tarlatan, 
already prepared, may be purchased at 
th upholstere:'s. If it cannct be pro- 
cured, it is easily mado by brushing 
boiled oil over cheap tarlatan. It is an 
excellent material for keeping dust from 
books, vases, wool work, and every de- 
scription of household ornament. 

309. Damp Walls.—The follow- 
ing method is recommended to prevent 
the effect of damp walls on paper in 
rooms:—J.ine the damp part of the 
wall with shect lead, rolled very thin, 
and fastened up with small copper nails. 
It may be immediately covered with 
paper. The Icad is nut to be thicker 
than that which lines tea-chests. 

310. Bedrooms should not be 
scoured in the winter time, as colds 
and sickness may be produced thereoy. 
Jry scouring, upon the French plan, ' 
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{ berries, shut the windows, the chimney, 
and the door close ; twenty-four hours 
afterwards, the room may be opened, 
autumn, and perfectly dried. It is said, when it will be found that the sickly, 
that they smell grateful, and will not} unwholesome smell will be entirel 


gone. The smoke of the juniper eed 
possesses this advantage, that should 
anything be left in the room, such as 
tapestry, &c., none of it will be spoiled. 

312. Paint.—To get rid of the 
smell of oi] paint plunge a handful of 
hay into a pailful of water, and let it 
stand in the room newly painted. 

318. If a Larder, by its Posi- 
tion, will not admit of opposite win- 
dows, then a current of air must be 
admitted by means of a flue from the 
vutside. 

314. For Keeping a Door ope, 
place a brick covered neatly with a piece 
of carpeting against. the door. 

315. To Ascertain whether 2 
Bed be Aired.— Introduce a glass 
goblet between the sheets for a minute 
or two, just when the warming-pan is 
taken out; if the bed be dry, there 
will only be a slight cloudy appearance 
on the glass, but if not, the damp of the 
hed will assume the more formidable 
appearance of drops, the warning of 
danger. 

316. To prevert the Smoking 
of a Lamp.-—-Soak the wick in strong 
vinegar, and dry it well before you use 
it; it will then burn clear and bright, 
and givemuch satisfaction for the trifling 
trouble in preparing it. 

317. Water of every kind, except 
rain water, will speedily cover the in- 
side of a tea-kettle with an unpleasan* 


which consists of scrubbing the floors‘ crust; this may easiiy be guardea 


with 
and will be found more effective than 
cin at first be imagined. If a bedroom 
is wet scoured, a dry day snould be! 
chosen—the windows should be opened, | 


brushes, may be resorted to, {against by placing a clean oyster-shell 


in tne tea-kettle, which will always 
keep it in good order, hy attracting the 
partiels of earth or of stone. 


818. To Soften Hard Water, 


the linen removed, and a fire should :or purify river water, simply boil it, 


be lit when the operation is finished. 
$11. To get riz of a bad Smell! 
in a Room newly painted.— ; 


.and then Jeave it exposed to the atmo- 


sphere, 


319. Cabbage Water should be 


Place a vessel full of lighted charcoal 'thrown away immediately it is doné 
in the middle of the room, and throw | with, and the vessel rinsed with clean 
3a it two or three handfule of juniper | water, or it will eause unpleasant smells, 
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820. A little Charcoal mixed] ounces; nitre, one drachm and a half: 
with clear water thrown into asink will} mucilage of tragacanth, sufficient quan- 
disinfect and deodorizo it. tity. Reduce the substances to a 
321. Where a Chimney! powder, and form into a paste with the 
Smokes only when ao fire is first} mucilage, and divide into small cones; 
Pee it may be guarded against by| then put them into an oven until quite 
allowing the firo to kindle gradually. | dry. 
822. Ground Glass.—The frosted} 329. Easy Method of Break- 
appearance of ground glass may be| ing Glass to any required Fi- 
very nearly imitated by gently dabbing | gure.— Make a small notch by means 
tho glass over with a piece of glazier's| of a file on the edge of a piece of glass, 
putty, stuck on the ends of tho fingers. | then make the end of a tobacco-pipe, or 
Vhen applied with a light and even} of a rod of irun of the same size, red 
touch, the resemblance is considerable. | hot in the fire, apply the hot iron to the 
323. Family Clocks ought only | notch, and draw it slowly along the sur- 
to be oiled with the very purest oil, | face of the glass in any direction vou 
purified by a quart of lime water tu a| please; a crack will follow the direction 
gallon of oil, in which it has been well | of the iron. 
shaken, and suffered to stand for three| 3380. Bottling and Fining.- - 
or four days, when it may be drawn off. | Corks should be sound, clean, and sweet. 
324. Neat Mode of Soldering. | Beer and porter should be allowed to 
—Cut out a piece of tinfvil the size} stand in the bottles a day or two before 
of the surfaces to be soldered. Then| being corked. If for speedy use, wiring 
dip a feather in a solution of sal ammo- | is not necessary. Laying the bottles on 
niac, and wet over the surfaces of the] thoir sides wili assist the ripening for 
netal, then place them in their proper] use. Those that are to be kept should 
position with the tinfoil between. Put | be wired, and put to stand upright in 
it so arranged on a picce of iron hot {| sawdust. Wines should be bottled in 
enough to melt the foil. When cold the| spring. If not tine enough, draw off 
surfaces will be fuund firmly soldered {2 jugful and dissolve isinglass in it, 
together. in the proportion of half an ounce to 
325. Maps and Charts.—Maps, | ten gallons, and then pour back through 
charts, or engravings may be effectually | the bung-hole. Let it stand a few weeks 
varnished by brushing a very delicate | longer. Tap the cask above tho lees, 
coating of gutta percha solution over} When the isinglass is put into the cask, 
their surface. It is perfectly transparent, | stir it round with a stick, taking great 
and is said to improve the appenrance | care not to touch the lees at the bottom. 
of pictures. By couting both sides of} For white wine only, mix with the 
important documents they can be kept ; isinglass a quarter of a pint of milk to 
waterproof and preserved perfectly. each gallon of wine, sume whites of 
3826. Furniture made in the/eggs, beaten with some of the wine 
winter, and brought from a cold ware- | One white of an egg to four gallons 
house into a warmn apartment, is very | makes a good fining. : 
liable to crack. 331. To Sweeten Casks.—Mix 
327. Paper Fire-Screens should | half a pint of vitriol with a quart of 
be coated with transparent varnish,|weter, pour it into the barrel, and 
otherwise they will svon become sviled ; roll it about; next day add one pouni 
und discoloured. of chalk, and roll again. Bung down 
828. Pastils for Burning.— | tor three or four days, then rinse wel 
Cascarilla bark, eight drachms; gum | with hot water. __ 
benzoin, four drachms; yellow sanders,| 332. Oil Paintings hung over the 
two drachmns; styrax, two drachms; | mantel-piece are liable to wrinkle with 
olibanum, two drachms; charcval, six! the heat 
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3383. To Lousen Glass Stop- 
pers of Bottles.— With a feather rub 
a drop or two of salad oil round the stop- 
per, close to the mouth of the bottle or 
decanter, which must then be placed 
before the fire, at the distance of about 
eighteen incnes; the heat will cause the 
oil to insinuate itself between the stop- 
per and the neck. When the bottle or 
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ing, as to have their regular turn and 
term in domestic use. 

338. Mending.— When you make 
a new article always save the piecos 
until “‘mending day,” which may come 
sooner than expected. It will be well 
even to buy a little extra quantity for 
repairs. Read over repeatedly the * Do- 
MEsTIC JLlints"' at page 239. These nu- 





decanter has grown warn, gently strike | merous paragraphs contain most valu- 
the stopper on ono side, und then on the ; able suggestions, that will be constantly 
other, with any light wooden instru- | useful if well remembered. They should 
ment; then try it with the hand: if it | be read frequently that their full value 
will not yet move, place it again before | may be secured. J.ct your domestics also 


the fire, adding another drop of oil. | 
After awhile strike again as before; 
and, by persevering in this process, 
however tightly it may be tastened in, 

u will at length succeed in lovsen- 
ang it. This is decidedly the best 

an. 

334. Lamp Wicks.—Old cotton 
stockings may be made into lamp wicks, 
and will answer very well. 

335. The Best Lamp Oil is that 
which is clear a..d nearly colourless, like 
water. 

336. Chins Teapots are the 
safest, and, in many respccts, the most 
pleasant. Wedgwood ware is very apt, 
after a time, to acquire a disagreeable 
taste. 

337. Care of Linen. — When 
linen is well dried and laid by for use, 
nothing more i: necessary than to secure 
it from damp and insccts; the latter may 
be agreeably performed ly a judicious 
mixture of arumatic shrubs and flowers, 
cut up and sewed in silken bugs, to be 
interspersed among the drawers and 
shelves. These ingredients may cou- 
sist of lavender, thyme, roses, cedar 
shavings, powdered sassafras, cassia lig- 
nea, &c., into which a few drops of otto 
of roses, or other strong-scented per- 
fume, may be thrown. In all cases it 
wil. be found more consistent with ero- 
nomy to examine and repair all washable 
articles, more especially linen, that may 
stand in need of it, previous to sending 
them to the laundry. It will also be 
prudent to have every article carefully 
uumbered, and so arranged, after wash-! 
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read them, for nothing more conduces to 
good housekeeping than for the servant 
to understand the “system” which her 
mistress approves of. 

339. Cleansing of Furniture. 
—The cleaning of furniture forms an 
important part of domestic economy, 
not only in regard to neatness, but also 
in point of expense. 

840. Tue Reaprest Mone indert 
consists in good manual ru’ bing, or the 
essence ot elbows, a. it is whimsically 
termed; but our finest cabinet work 
requires something more, where bril- 
liancy oi polish is of importance. 

841. Tne Irauian Caninet-Work 
in this respect excels that of any other 
country. The workmen first saturate 
the surface with olive oil, and then apply 
a solution of gum arabic in boiling aleo- 
hol. ‘This mode of varnishing 1s equally 
brilliant, if not superior, to that em- 
ployed by the French in their most 
elaborate works. 

342. Bur ANnoTHER Mone may be 
substituted, which has less the appear- 
ance of a hard varnish, and may always 
be applied so as to restore the pristine 
beanty of the furniture by a little 
manual labour. Heat a gallon of water, 
in which dissolve one pound and a half 
of potash: add a pound of virgin wax, 
boiling the whole for half an hour, then 
suffer it to cool, when the wax will 
float on the surface. Put the wax into 
a mortar, and triturate it with a marble 
pestle, adding soft water to it until it 
forms a soft paste, which, laid neatly on 
furniture, or cven on paintings, and care- 
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fully rubbed when with . m dry with « woollen | 

» gives a poli great cy, 
eet the ihasabness of the drier var- 
nishes. 

343. Marnie Curmney-Preces may 
also be rubbed with it, after cleaning 
with diluted muriatic acid, or warm 
seap and vinegar ; but the iron or brase 
work connected with them requires 
other processes. 

$44. PotisnEen Inon Worx may be 
presorv ed from ‘rust by a mixture not 
very expensive, consisting of copal var- 
nish intimately mixed with as much 
olive oil as will give it a degree of 
greasiness, adding thereto nearly as | habit was, with a sudden spring, to forco 
much spirit of turpentine as of varnish. | it open. ‘But the wrinkles of the carpet 
345. Cast Inon Wonk is best pre- were no lunger there to stop it, and not 





A dog’s-eared carpet marks the sloven 
as well as the dog’s-earcd book. An 
English gentleman, travelling some 
years ago in Ireland, took a hammer 
and tacks with him, because he fuund 
dog’s-eared carpets at all tho i inns where 
he rested. At one of these inns he 
tacked down the carpet, which, as usual, 
was luose near the door, and soon after- 
wards rang for his dinner. While the 
carpet wus loose the door could not be 
opened without a hard push; so wher, 
the waiter came up, he just unlatched 
the door, and then going back a coupie 
of yards, he rushed against it, as hig 


served by the common method of rub- | necting with the expected resistance, 
bing with black lead. the unfortunate waiter fell full length 
S46. Ir Rust #48 MADE ITs APrEAR- {into the room. It had never entered 
aNCE on grates or fire-iruns, apply a | his head that so much trouble might be 
mixture of tripoli, with half its quan-| saved by means of a hammer and half 
tity of sulphur, intimately mingled on | a dozen ‘tacks, until his fall taught him 
a marble slab, and laid on with a piece | that makeshift is a very unprofitable 
of soft leather. Or emery and oil may | kind of shift. There ore a good many 
be applied with excellent effect; not} houses in England where a similar prac- 
laid on in the usual slovenly way, but | tical lesson might be of service. 
with a spongy picce of the fig-tree ay 351. Cleaning Carpets.—Take 
saturated with the mixture. ‘This will a pail of cold water, and add to it three 
gills of ox-gall. Rub it into the carpet 
with a soft brush. It will raise a lather, 
which must be washed off with clear 
cold water. Rubdry with a clean cloth. 
In nailing down a carpet after the tloor 


not only clean but polish, and render 
the use of whiting unnecessary. 

347. Brass Oxnaments, when not 
gilt or lackered, may be cleaned the 
game way, and a fine colour given to - 
them, by two simple processes. has been washed, be certain that the 

348. The Finsr is to beat sal ammo- | floor is quite dry, or the nails will rust 
niac into a fine powder, then to moisten | and injure the carpet. Fuller's earth is 
it with soft water, rubbing it on the | used for cleaning carpets, and weak 
ornaments, which must be heated over Perce of alum or suda are used for 
charcoal, and rubbed dry with bran and | reviving the colours. The crumb of a 
whiting. fe wheaten loat rubbed over a carpet 

849. The Szconp is to wash tho | has been found effective. 
brasswork with roche alum boiled in] 352. Beat a Carpet on the wron» 
strong ley,in proportion of an ounce to | side first ; and then more gently on the 
a pint; when dry, it must be rubbed | right side. Beware of using sticks -vith 
with fine tripoli. Either of these pro- : sharp points, which may tear the carpet. 
coases will give to brass the brilliumcy | 353. Sweeping Carpets.—Per- 
of gold. a ms who are accustomed to use tea-. 

350. Carpets.—If the corner of a «leaves for sweeping their carpets, and. 
carpet becomes loose and prevents tho | find that they leave stains, will do well 
door opening, or trips every one up that ' to enploy fresh cut grass instead. It 
enters the rvom, nail it down at once. | is better than tea-leaves for preventing 
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Aust, and gives the carpetsavery bright,; 360. Ottomans and Sofas, 
fresh look. whcther covered with cloth, damask, or 

354. A Half-worn Carpet may | chintz, will look much the better for 
be made to last longer by ripping it| being cleaned occasionally with bran 
apart, and transposing the breadths. and flannel. 

355. A Stair Carpet should; 361. Dining Tables may be 
hever be swept down with a long broom, | polished by rubbing them for some time 
but always with a short-handled brush, | with a soft cloth and a little cold-drawn 
and a dust-pan held closely under each | linseed vil. 
step of the stairs. 362. A Mahogany Frame 

356. Oil-Oloth should never be! should be first well dusted, and then 
scrubbed with a brush, but, after being | cleaned with a flannel dipped in sweet 
first swept, it should be cleansed by | oil. 
washing with a large soft cloth andj 368. To Clean Cane-bottom 
lukewarm or cold water. On noaccount | Chairs.— Turn up the chair bottom, 
use soap or het water, as cither will | &e., and with hot water and a sponge 
bring off the paint. wash the canework well, so that it may 

357. Straw Matting may be: become completely soaked. Should it 
eleaned with a large coarse cloth dipped | be very dirty you must add soap. Jat 
in salt and water, aid then wiped dry: |it dry in the open air, if porsible, or 
the salt prevents the matting fromj{in a place where there is a thorough 
turning yellow. draught, and it will become as tight and 

358. Method of Cleaning firm us when new, provided it has not 
Paper-Hangings.—(Cut into eight | been broken. 
half quarters a quartern louf, two days; 364. Alabaster.—For cleaning it 
old; it must neither be newer nor, there is nothing better than soap and 
staler. With one of these picces, after; water. Stains may be removed by 
having blown off all the dust from the washing with soap and water, then 
paper to b. cleaned, by the means of ai whitewashing the stained part, letting 
goud pair of belluws, begin at the top; it stand some hours, then washing off 
of the roum, holding the crust in the ; the whitewash, ana rubbing the staimed 
hand, and wiping lightly downward | part. 
with the crumb, about half a yard at| 365. To Clean Marble.—Take 
‘ach stroke, till the upper part of the |two parts of common soda, one part o1 
hangingsis completely cleaned all round. ! pumice stone, and one part of finely 
Then go round again, with the like powdered chalk; sift it through a fine 
sweeping stroke downwards, always |sicve, and mix it with water; then rub 
commencing each successive course a|it well all over the marble, and the 
little higher than the upper stroke had | stains will be removed; then wash the 

extended, till the bottom be finished. | marble over with soap and water, and 
This operation, if carefully performed, | it will be as clean as it was at first. 
will frequently maze very old paper{ 8366. Glass should be washed in 
look almost equal to new. Great cau- | cold water, which gives it a brighter 
tion must be used not by any means to} and clearer iovk than when cleansed 
rub the paper hard, norto attempt clean- | with warm water. 

ing it the cross or horizontal way. The| 367. Glass Vessels, and other 
cirty part of the bread, tuo, must be | utensils, may be purified and cleaned 
each time cut away, and the picces re-| by rinsing them out with powdered 
newed as soon as it may become neces- | charroul. 


geo? f 868. Bottles.—Thcre is no easier 
58. Rosewood Furniture 


method of cleaning glass bottles than 
should be rubbed gently every day with | putting into them fine coals, and well 


a clean soft cl-th to keep it in order. | shaking, either with water or not, hot 
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or cold, according to the substance tact | them lightly over with powdered rotten- 
fouls the bottle. Charcoal left in a bot-! stone wet to a paste with a little cold 
tle or jar for a little time will take away | water, then polish them with a clean 
disagreeable smells. cloth. 

869. Cleaning Japanned Wai-| 374. Where Painted Wains.- 
ters, Urns, &c.—Rub on with a/cot or other woodwork requires 
sponge a little white soap and some | cleaning, fuller’s earth will be found 
lukewarm water, and wash the waiter or! cheap and useful; and on wood not 
urn quite clean. Never use hot water, , painted it furms an excellent substi- 
as it will cause the japan to scale off. | tute for suap. 

Having wiped it dry, sprinkle a little! $75. Boards, to Scour.—Lime, 
flour over it; let it rest a while, and{one part; sand, three parts; soft soap, 
then rub it with a soft dry cloth, and|two parts. Lay a little on the boards 
finish with a silk handkerchief. Ifthero | with the scrubbing brush, and rub tho- 





are white heat marks on the waiters, 
they will be difficult to remove; but 
you may try rubbing them with a 
flannel dipped in sweet oil, and after- 
wards in spirits of wine. Waiters and 
other articles of papier maché should 


be washed with a sponge and culd water, | 


roughly. Rinse with clean water, and 
rub dry. This will keep the boards of 
a guod colour, and will also keep away 
vermin. 

376. Charcoal.—aAll sorts of glass 
vessels and uther utensils may be puri- 
fied from long retained smells of every 


without soap, dredged with flour while | kind, in the easiest and most perfect 
damp, and after a while wiped off, ; manner, by rinsing them out well with 
and then polished with a silk handker- | charcual powder, after the grosser impu- 


chief. 

370. Papier Mache articles: 
should be washed with a sponge and | 
cold water, without suap, dredged with 
flour while damp, and polished aes 
a flannel. 

71. Brunswick Black for; 


rities have been scoured off with sand 
and putash. Rubbing the teeth and 
washing out the mouth with fine char- 
coal powder, will render the teeth beau- 
tifully white, and the breath perfectly 
sweet, Where an offensive breath has 
been owing to a scorbutic disposition of 


Varnishing Grates.— Melt four|the gums. DPutrid water is immediately 
pounds of common asphaltum, and add | deprived of its bad amell by charcoal. 
two pints of linseed oi], and one gallon; When meat, fish, &c., from intense 


of oil of turpentine. This is usually 
put up in stoneware bottles for sule, 
and is used with a paint-brush. If too 
thick, more turpentine may be added. 
Cost: asphalte, 1s. per pound ; linseed, 
6d. per pint; turpentine, Sd. per pint. 

372. Blacking for Stoves may 
be made with half a pound of black- 
lead finely powdered, and (to make it 
stick) mix with it the whites of three 
eggs well beaten ; then dilute it with 
sour beer or porter till it becomes as 
thin us shoe-blacking ; after stirring it, 
ect it over hot cows to simmer for 
twenty minutes; when cold it may be 
kept for use. 

373. To Clean Knives and 
Forks. Wash tho blades in warm 
(but not hot) water, and afterwards rub 


heat, or long keeping, are likely to pass 
into a state of corruption, a simple and 
pure mode of keeping them sound and 
healthful is by putting 2 few pieces of 
charcval, each about the size of an egg, 
into the pot or saucepan wherein the 
fish or flesh 1s to be boiled. Among 
others, an experiment of this kind was 
tried upon a turbot, which appeared to 
be too far gone to be eatable ; the cook. 
as advised, put three or four pieces of 
ckarcoal, each the size of an egg, under 
the strainer, in the fish kettle; after 
boiling the proper time, the turbot came 
to the tubie sweet and firm. 

877. To Take out Stains from 
Mahogany Furniture.—Stains and 
spots may be taken out of mahogany 
furniture with a little aquafortis or 


90 LET THE TICKING CLOCK GUIDE THE ROILING CROCK. 





oxalic acid and water, rubbing the part | cloth, as washing them will take off’ the 
by means of a cork, till the colour is| bronzing. 
restored; observing afterwards to wash; 386. To clean Brass Orna- 
the wood well with water, and to dry |ments.— Wash the brasswork with 
and polish as usual. roche alum boiled to a strong ley, in the 
378. To take Ink-Stains out | proportion of an ounce to a pint. When 
of Mahogany.—Put a few drops of! dry. it must be rubbed with fine tripoli. 
spirits of nitre in a teaspoonful of} 387. For Cleaning Brasses 
water, touch the spot with a feather} belonging to mahogany furniture, either 
dipped in the mixture, and on the ink} powdered whiting or scraped rotten- 
disappearing, rub it over immediately | stone, mixed with sweet oil and rubbed 
with a rag wetted in cold water, or lon with a buckskin, is good. 
there will be a white mark, which will | 388. Brasses, Britannia Metal, 
not be easily effaced. , Tins, Ooppers, &c., are cleaned 
379. To remove Ink-Stains/with a mixture of rotten-stone, soft 
from Silver.—The tops and other}soap, and oil of turpentine, mixed te 
portions of silver inkstands frequently {the consistency of stiff putty. The 
become deeply discoloured with ink,|stone should be powdered very fine 
which is aitfeult to remove by ordi-|and sifted; and a quantity of the mix- 
nary means. Jt may, however, be com- | ture may be made sufficient to last for 
pletely eradicated by making a littleja long while. The articles should first 
chloride of lime into a paste with!be washed with hot water, to remove 
water, and rubbing it upon the stains. | grease; then a little of the above 








Chloride of lime has been misnamed 


‘‘ The general bleacher,” but it is a foul | 


enemy to ail metallic surfaces. 

380. To take Ink-Stains out 
of a Coloured Table-Cover.— 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of oxalic acid in 
a teacup of hot water; rub the stained 
part well with the solution. 

381. To take Ink out of 





mixture, mixed with water, should be 
rubbed over the metal; then rub off 
briskly with dry, clean rag or leather, 
and a beautiful polish will be obtained. 

89. To preserve Steel Goods 
from Rust.— After bright grates have 
been thoroughly cleaned, they should 
be dusted over with unslacked lime, 
and thus left until wanted. The coils 


Boards.—Strong muriatic acid, or; of piano wires, thus sprinkled, will keep 


spirits of salts, applicd with a piece of | 


cleth; afterwards well washed with 
water. 

382. Oil Grease may be removed 
from a hearth by covering it imme- 


diately with thick hot ashes, or with|to the tup of the 


burning coals. 

83. Marble may be Cleaned 
by mixing up a quautity of the strong- 
est soap-lees with quicklime, to the 
consistence of milk, and laying it on 
the marble for twenty-four hours; clean 
it afterwards with soap and water. 

384. Silver and Plated Ware 
should be washed with a sponge and 
warm foapsuds every day after using, 
and wiped dry with « clean soft towel. 

385. Bronzed Ohandeliers, 
Lamps, &c., should be merely dusted 
with a feather-brush, or with a soft 





from rust for many years. Table- 
knives which are not in constant use 
ought to be put in a case in which 
sifted quicklime is placed, about cight 
inches deep. They should be plunged 
blades, but the lime 
should not touch the handles. 

390. Iron and Steel Goods 
from Rust.—Dissolve half an ounce 
of camphor in one pound of hog's lard ; 
take off the scum: mix as much black 
lead as will give the mixture an iron 
colour. Tron and steel goods, rubbed 
over with this mixture, and left with it 
or twenty-four hours, and then dried 
with a linen cloth, will keep clean for 
months. Valuable articles of cutlery 
should be wrapped in ZINC rolL, or be 
kept in boxes lined with zinc. This is 
at oncean easy and most effective method. 


DINNER TO A MINUTE, AND ALL READY TO BEGIN IT. di 


391. Iron Wipers.— Old soft|also be observed thaf some species 
towels, or pieces of old sheets or table- | require more care and attention than 
cloths, make excellent iron wipers. others, as every person must have 

392. To Clean lLooking- | observed that china-ware in common 
Glasses.— First wash the glass all | use frequently loses some of its colours. 
over with lukewarm soapsuds and a} 296. Tue Rep, especially of ver- 
sponge. When ary, rub it bright with | million, is the first to go, because thes 
a buckskin and a little prepared chalk | colour, together with some others, is 
finely powdered. laid on by tke Chinese after burning. 

893. To Clean Mirrors, &c.—| 397. THE mopern Cuivese Porce- 
If they should be hung sv high that they | LAtN is not, indeed, so susceptible of 
cannot be conveniently reached, have a {this rubbing or wearing off, as vegetable 
pair of steps to stand upon; but mind | reds are now used by them instead of 
that they stand steady. Then take aj the mineral colour. 
piece of soft sponge, well washed, and! 398. Mccu oF THE Rep now used 
cleaned from everything gritty, just dip{in China is actually produced by the 
it into water and squeeze it out again, ; @woffo extracted from the cuttings of 
and then dip it into some spirit of, scarlet cloth, which have iong formed 
wine. Rub it over the glass; dust it! an article of exvortation to Canton. 
over with some powder blue or whiting! 899. Ir coiGut to be taken for 
sifted through muslin; rub it lightly | granted that all china or glass-ware 
and quickly off again with a cloth; {is well tempered: yet a little careful 
then take a clean cloth, and rub it well attention may not be misplaced, even 
again, and finish by rubbing it with ajon that point; for though ornamental 
silk handkerchief. If the glass be very ; china or glass-ware is not exposed to 
large, clean one-half at atime, as other-|the action cf hot water in common 
wise the spirit of wine will dry before | domestic use, yet it may be injudiciously 
ft can be rubbed off. If the frames are |immersed therein for the purpose of 
aot varnished, the greatest care is}cleaning; and as articles intended 
aecessary to keep them quite dry, so as; solely for ornament are not so highly 
not to touch them with the sponge, as /anneuled as others, it will be proper 
this will discolour or take off the gild- | Rever to apply water beyond a tepid 
ing. Toclean the frames, take a little | temperature. 
raw cotton inthe state of wool, andrub! 400. An incentovsand simple mode 
the fromes with it; this will take off all }of annealing glass has been some time 
the dust and dirt without injuring the: in use by chemists. It consists in 
gilding. If the frames are well var- immersing the vessel in cold water, 
uished, rub them with spirit of wine, | gradually heated to the boiling point, 
which will take out all spots, and give | and suffered to remain till cold, when 
them a fine polish. Varnished doors {it will be fit for use. Should the glass 
may be done in the same manner, ; be exposed to a higher temperature 
Never use any cloth to frames or draw. | than that of boiling water, it will be 
ys, or unvarnished oil paintings, when | necessary to immerse it in oil. 
eleaning and dusting them. 401. To take Marking-Ink 

394. China and Glass-Ware. | out of Linen.—Usc a saturated solu- 
—fhe best material for cleansing! tion of cyanuret of potassium applied 
either porcelain or glass-ware, is| with a camel-hair brush. After the 

















fuller's earth: but it must be beaten 
into a fine powder, and carefully 
tleared from all rough or hard particles, 
which might endangor the polish of the 
brilliant surface. 


marking ink disappears, the linen should 
be well washed in cold water. 

402. To take Stains of Wine 
out of Linen.—Hold the articles in 
milk while it is boiling on the fire, 


395. In Cieanino porcelain, it must jand the stains will soun disappear. 


Qy A BLUNT ENIFE SHOWS A DULL WIFE. 











40S. Fruit Stains in Linen.—| essence of lemon, one ounce; mix. 
To remove them, rub the part on each | Cost: camphine, 8d. per pint; essence 
side with yellow soap, then tie up ajof lemon, 8d. per ounce. Scourin 
picce of pearlash in the cloth, &., and| drops are usually put up in sm 
soak well in hot water, or boil: after-| half-ounce phials for sale; these may 
wards expose the stained part to the| be obtained at from 9d. to 1s. per 
sun and air until removed. dozen. 

404. Mildewed Linen may be} 410. To take Grease out of 
restored by soaping the spots while| Velvet or Cloth. — Procure some 
wet, covering them with fine chalk|turpentine and pour it over the part 
scraped to powder, and rubbing it/ that is greasy ; rub it till quite dry with 
well in. a piece of clean flannel ; if the grease be 

405. To keep Moths, Beetles, | not quite removed, repeat the applica- 
&c., from Clothes.—Put a piece; tion, and when done, brush the part 
of camphor in a linen bag, or some | well, end hang up the garment in the 
aromatic herbs, in the drawers, among! open air to take away the smell. 
linen or woollen clothes, and neither} 411. Medicine Stains may bo 
moth nor worm will come near them. |7emoved from silver spuons by rub- 

406. Clothes Closets that have! bing them with ao rag dipped im sule 
become infested with moths should be | phuric acid, and washing it off with 
well rubbed with a strong decoction of} soapsuds. 
tobacco, and repeatedly sprinkled with; 412. To Extract Grease Spots 
spirits of camphor. from Books or Paper. — Gently 

407. Iron Stains may be removed! warm the greased or spotted part of the 
from marble by wetting the spots with | book or paper, and then press upon it 
oil of vitriol, or with Jemon-juice, or pieces of blotting-paper, one after 
with oxalic acid diluted in sprit of! another, sv as tu absurl as much of the 
wine, and, after a quarter of an hour,! grease as possible. Have ready some 
rubbing them dry with a soft linen: tine clear essential oil of turpentine 
sloth. {heated almost to a builing state, wartn 

408. To remove Stains from the greased leat’ a little, and then, with 








Floors. — For removing spots of|asoftclean brush, apply the heated tur- 
grease from boards, take equal parts of | pentine tu both sides of the spotted part. 
fuller's earth and pearlush, a quarter of} Vy repeating this application, the grease 
a pound of each, and boil in a quart} will be extracted. Lastly, with another 
of soft water; and, while hot, lay it on} brush dipped in rectitied spirit of wing 
the greased parts, allowing it to remain! go over the place, and the grease will 
on them for ten or twelve hours; after{ no longer appear, neither will the paper 
which it may be scoured off with sand} be disculoured. 
and water. A floor much spotted with; 418. Stains and Marks from 
grease should be completely washed| Books.—A solution of oxalic acid, 
over with this mixture the day before it | citric acid, or turtaric acid, is attended 
is scoured. Fuller's earth and ox-gall, | with the least risk, and may be applied 
boiled together, form a very powerful} upon the puper and prints without fear 
cleansing mixture for floors or carpets.| of damage. ‘These acids, taking out 
Stains of ink are removed by strong! writing ink, and nut touching the print- 
vinegar ; or salts of lemon will remove] ing, can be used for restoring books 
where the margins have been written 
upon, without injuring the text. 

14. To take Writing Ink out 
of Paper.—Solution of muriate of 
tin, two drachms ; water, four drachime. 
To be applicd with a camel-hair brush 


em. 
409. Scouring Drops for re- 
moving Grease.—Thero are several 
in erharser of this name; one of the 
‘st is made as follows :—Camphine, 
or spirit of turpentine, three ounces ; 
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After the writing has disappeared, the| 420. Do nor let coffee and tea stand 
paper should be passed through water, | in tin. 
and dried. 421. Scary your wooden-ware 
415. A Hint on Household | often, and keep your tin-ware dry. 
Management.—-Have you ever ob-; 422. Preserve the backs of old 
served what a dislike servants have to| letters to write upon. 
anything cheapr They hate saving | 423. Ir yor nave CurtpreN who 
their master’s money. I tried this! are learning to write, buy conrse white 
experiment with great success the other! paper by the quantity, and keep it 
day. Finding we consumed avast deal: locked up, ready to be made intu 
of soap, I sat down in my thinking: writing-books. This does not cost halls 
chair, and took the soap question into so much as it docs to buy them at the 
consideration, and I] found reason to’ stationer’s. 
suspect we were using a very expensive! 424. SEE THAT NOTHING 18 TIROWN 
article, where amuch cheaper one would Away which might have served to 
serve the purpose better. ordered half, nourish your own family or a poorer 
a dozen pounds of both sorts, but took | one. 
the precantion of changing the papers: 426. As ran as possinr, have pieces 
on which the prices were marked before} of bread caten up before they become 
giving them into the hands of Betty.) hard; spread those that are not eaten, 
“Well, Betty, which soap do you tind and Jet them dry. te be pounded for 
washes best?" “Oh, please sir, the! puddings, or souked tor brewis. 
dearest, in the blue paper; it makes a. 426. Brewis is made of crusts and 
lather as well again as the other.’ | dry pieces of bread, soaked a good while 
“Well, Betty, you shall always have it }in hot milk, mashed up, and eaten with 
then ;” and thus the unsuspecting Betty | salt. Above all, do not let crusts ace 
saved me some pounds a yeur, and} cummiate in such quantities that they 
washed the clothes better.—Rer. Sidney} cannot be used. Wuh proper care, 
Smith. there is no need of losing a particle of 
416. Domestic Rules. — Mrs. | bread. 
Hamilton, in her “ Cottagers of Glen-! 427. ALL THE MENnING in the houso 
burnie,” gives three simple rules for: should be done once a week if possible. 
the regulation of domestic affairs, which 428. Never rut ovt Sewine. If 
deserve to be remembered, and which jit be not possible to du it in your own 
would, if carried into practice, be the} family, hire some one into the house, 
means of saving time, labour, and | and work with them. 
patience, and of making every house aj; 429. A Waxsinc-Pan full of coals, 
“well-ordered one. They are as fol- | or a shovel of coals, held over varnished 
lows :--i. Do everything in its proper | furniture, will take out white spots. 
time. ii. Keep everything to its pro-| Care should be taken net to hold the 
per use. iii. Put everything in its pro- | clothes near enough to scorch: and the 
per place. place should be rubbed with a flannel 
417. An ever-Dirty Hearth, | while warm. 
and a grate always choked with cinders| 480. Sar-Vo.ati.e or hartshorn 
and ashes, are infallible evidences of | will restore colours taken out by acid. 
bad housekeeping. It may be dropped upon any garment 
418. Economy. —If you have a| without doing harm. 
strip of land, do not throw away soup | 431. New Inox should be very 
suds. Both ashes and soapsuds are good | gradually heated at first. After it has 
manure ior bushes and young plants. | become inured to the heat, it is not so 
419. Woo..en CLotHes should be} likely to crack. 
washed in very hot suds, and not rinsed.| 482. Ciean A Brass Kerrie, betore 
Lukewarm water shrinks them. using it for cooking, with salt and 
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vinegar.— The oftener are 
shaken the longer they wear; the dirt 
that collects under them grinds out the 
threads. 

433. Lrxen Races should be care- 
fully saved, for they are extremely 
useful in sickness. If they have be- 
come dirty and worn by cleaning sil- 
ver, &c., wash them and scrape them 
into lint. 

434. Ir you ARE TROUBLED TO GET 
Sorr WATER ror Wasiin6, fill a tub or 





A HUSRAND’S WRATH SPOILS THE REST RROTH. 


448. Tux Suanxs or Mutron make 
a good stock for nearly any kind of 
gravy, and they are very cheap—a 
dozen may be had for a penny, enough 
to make a quart of delicious soup. 

444. Trick Ccrrarns, closely drawn 
around the bed, are very injurious, be- 
cause they not only confine the effluvia 
thrown off from our bodies whilst in 
bed, but interrupt the current of pure 
air. 

445. Reecrianity in the payment 


barrel half full of wood ashes, and fill it | of accounts is essential to housekeeping. 
up with water, so that you may have; All tradesmen's bills should be paid 
ley whenever you want it. A gallon of | weekly, for then any errors can be de- 
strong ley, put into a great kettle of | tected whilst the transactions are fresh 


hard water, will make it as soft as rain | in the memory. 


water. 


is very apt to injuro the texture of the 
cloth. 

435. Donor eT Knrves be dropped 
into hot dish-water. It is a good plan 
to have a large tin pot to wash them in, 
just high enough to wash the blades 
without wetting the handles. 

36. Ir 1s BETTER to accomplish 
perfectly a very small amount of work, 
than to half do ten times as much. 

437. Cuarcoat Powprer will be 
found a very good thing to give knives 
a first-rate polish. 

438. A Boxnetann TRIMMINGS May 
be worn a much longer time, if the 
dust be brushed well off after walking. 

439. Mccu Know ence may be ob- 
tained by the good housewife observing 
how things are managed in well-regu- 
lated families. 

440. Apres intended fordumplings 
should not have the core taken out of 
them, as the pips impart a delicious 
flavour to the dumpling. 

441. A Rice Puppine is most ex- 
cellent without either eggs or sugar, if 
baked gently: it keeps better without 
CBBh. 

“442. Wrirci Waste MAKES Wo- 
FUL Want.”’— Do not cook a fresh joint 
whilst any of the last remains uneaten 
—hash it up. and with gravy and a 
little management. eke out another day's 
dinner. 


Some people use pearlash, or | 
potash ; but this costs something, and j incessantly is a mistake. 
| mean to say that they should be re- 


446. A.iowrnc CHILDREN To TALK 
We do not 


stricted from talking in proper seasons, 
| but they should be taught to know 
when it is proper for them to cease. 
| 447. Blacking for Leather 
| Seats, &c.— Beat well the yolks of 
‘two eggs and the white of one; mix a 
tablespoonful of gin and a teaspoonful 
of sugar, thicken it with ivory black, 
add it to the eggs, and use as common 
blacking; the seats or cushions being 
Ieft a day or two to harden. This is 
good tor dress boots and shoes. 

448. Black Reviver for Black 
Cloth.— Bruised galls, one pound ; log- 
wood, two pounds; green vitriol, half 
a pound, water, five quarts. oil for 
two hours, and strain. Used to restore 
the colour of black cloth. Cost: 
galls, Is. 4d. per pound; logwood, 
2d. per pound; green vitriol, 1d. per 


pound. 

449. A Green Paint for Gar- 
den Stands, &c., may be obtained 
by mixing a quantity of mineral green 
and whito lead, ground in turpentine, 
with a small portion of turpentine var- 
nish, for the first coat; for the second, 
put as much varnish in the colour as will 
produce a good gloss. 


450. Hints for Home Comfort. 


i. Eat slowly and you will not over- 
eat. 


A WIFE S AKT DISPLAYED IN A TABLE WELL LAID. 
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ii. Keeping the feet warm will pre- 
vent headaches. 

iii. Late at breakfast — hurried for 
dinner—cross at tea. 

iv. A short necdle makes the most 
expedition in plain sewing. 

v. Between husband and wife little 
attentions beget much love. 

vi. Always lay your table neatly, 
whether you have company or not. 

vii. Put your balls or reels of cotton 
into little bags, leaving the ends out. 
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nience will arise when the articles are 
wanted. 

xxi, Feather beds should be opened 
every third year, the ticking well dusted, 
soaped, and waxed, the feathers dressed 
and returned. 

xxii. Persons of defective sight,when 
threading a necdle, should hold it over 
something white, by which the sight 
will be assisted. 

xxili. In mending sheets and shirts, 
put the pieces sufficiently large, or in 


viii, Whatever you may cheose to; tho first washing the thin parts give 
give away, always be sure to seep your | way, and the work is all undone. 


femper, 


xxiv. Reading by candle-light, place 


ix. Dirty windows speak tothe passer- | the candle behind you, that the rays 


by of tho negligence of the inmates. 

x. In cold weather a leg of mutton 
immoves by being hung three, four, or 
five weeks. 


xi. When meat is hanging, change | 


nay pass over your shoulder on to the 
| book. 
; xxv. A wire fire-guard, for each fire- 


‘piace in a house, costs little, and greatly 


This will relieve the eyes. 


diminishes the risk to life and property. 


its position frequently, to equally dis- ; Fix them before going to bed. 


tribute the juices. 


| xXvi. In winter, get the work for- 


xii. There is much more injury done | ward by daylight, to prevent running 
hy admitting visitors to invalids than is! about at night with candles. Thus you 


generally supposed. 


sili, Matches, out of the reach of! 
children, should be kept in every bed-{ children's feet dry and warm. 


room. They are cheap enough. 


| escape grease spots, and risks of fire. 


xxvii. Ke at. much pains to keep your 
Don't 
bury their bodies in heavy flannels and 


xiv. Apple and suct dumplings are] wools, and leave their knees and legs 
lizhter when boiled nm a net than a| naked. 


cloth. Seum the pot well. 


xxviil. Apples and pears, cut into 


xv. When chamber towels get thin! quarters and stripped of the rind, baked 


in the middle, cut them in two, sew the 
selyages together, and hem the sides. 

xvi. When youare particular in wish- 
ing to have precisely what you want 
from a butcher's, go and purchase it 
yourself. 

xvii. One flannel petticoat will wear 
nearly as long as two, if turned behind 
part before, when the front begins to 
wear thin. 

xviii. Peoplein general are not aware 
bow very essential to the health of the 
inmates is the free admission of light 
intv thoir houses. 

xix. When you dry salt for the table, 
do not place it in the salt-cells until it 
is cold, otherwise it will harden into a 
lump. 

xx. Never put away plate, knivesand 
forks, &c.. uncleaned, or great inconve- 


! with a little water and sugar, and eaten 
; With boiled rice, are capital food for 
children. 

xxix. A leather strap, with a buckle 
to fasten, is much more commodious 
than a cord for a box in general use for 
short distances ; cording and uncording 
1s a tedious jub. 

xxx. After washing, overlook linen, 
and stitch on buttons, hooks and eyes, 
&a. ; for this purpose keepa “‘housewife's 
friend,”” full of miscellaneous threads, 
cottons, buttons, hooks, &c. 

xxxi, For ventilation open your wine 
dows both at tup and bottom. The fresh 
air rushes in one way, while the foul 
makes its exit the other. This is let- 
ting in your friend and expelling your 
eneny. 

xxxii. Thereisnotany real economy in 
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purchasing cheap calico for gentlemen's [only half the quantity of water used, it 

night-shirts. Cheap calico soon wears | acts as a discutient, but not as an eye- 

into holes, and becomes discoloured in | water. 

washing. | 454. Coumox.—Add half an ounce 
xxxiul. Sitting to sew by candle-light ! of diluted acetic acid to three ounces of 

at a table with a dark cloth on it is in- ‘decoction of poppy heads. Use, as an 

jurious to the eyesight. When no other ; anodyne wash. 

remedy presents itself, put a shect of! 455. Comrovwn Atva.— Dissolve 

white paper before you. ‘alum and white vitriol, of cach one 

xxxiv. Persons very commonly com- ! drachm, in one pint of water, and filter 
plain of indigestion : howcan it be won- : through paper. Use, as an astringent 

dered at, when they seem, by their habit ! wash. 
of swallowing their food wholesale, to: 456. Zixc ann Lean. — Dissolve 
forget for what purpose they are pro-: white vitriol and acctate of lead, of each 
vided with tecth + jseven grains, in four ounces of elder- 
xxxy. Never allow your servants to! tlower water; add one druchm of lau- 
put wiped knives on your table, for,:danum (tincture of opium), and the 
generally speaking, you may see that: same quantity of spirit of camphor; 
they have been wiped with a dirty cloth. ‘then strain. Use, as a detergent wash. 
If a knife is brightly cleaned, they are; 457. Acerate or Zinc.—Dissolve 
compelled to use a clean cloth. half a drachm of white vitriol in five 

xxxvi. There is not anything gained , ounces of water. Dissolve two scruples 
in economy by having very young and - of acetate of lead in five ouncesof water. 
inexperienced servants at low wages; | Mix these solutiens, then set aside fora 
they break, waste, and destroy more! short time, and afterwards filter. Use, 
than an equivalent for higher wages,‘ as un astringent; this forms a most 
setting aside comfort and respectability. ' valuable collyrivm. 

xxxvii. No article in dress tarnishes, 458. Svurnate or Z1xc.—Dissolve 
so readily as black crape trimmings, and twenty grains of white vitriol in a pint 
few things injure it more than damp; | of water or rose water. Use, for weak 
therefore, to preserve its beauty on bon- pren 
nets, a lady in nice mourning should; 459. Zinc ann Camrnuon.—Dissolvo 
in her evening walks, at al! seasons of! a scruple of white vitriol in ten ounces 
the year, take as her companion an old ; of water, then add one drachm of spirit 
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parasol to shade her crape. 


451. Domestic Pharmacopcia. 
In compiling this part of our hints, 
we have endeavoured to supply that 
kind of information which is so often 
wanted in the time of need, and cannot 
be obtained when a medical man or 
a druggist is not near. The doses are 
all fixed for adults, unless otherwise 
ordered. The various remedies are 
arranged in sections, according to their 
uses, as being more easy for reference. 


452. Collyria, or Eye Washes. 

453. Arvm. — Dissolve half 
drachin of alum in eight ounces of water. 
Use, a8 an astringent. When the 
strength of the alum is doubled, and 


a 


of camphor, and strain. U'se, as a stimu- 
lant. 

460. Compotnn Zinc. — Dissolve 
fifteen grains of white vitriol in eight 
ounces of camphor water (Afistura 
camphore), aud the same quantity of 
decoction of poppy heads. Use, as an 
anodyne and detergent ; useful for weak 
tae 


461. Confections and Elec- 
tuaries. 

462. Coxrrcrions are used as 
vehicles for the administration of more 
active: medicines, and Alcetuarics arn 
inade for the purpose of rendering some 
remedies palatable. Both should be kept 
in closely covered jars. 

463. Atwonp Conrection. — Ke- 
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move the outer coat from an ounce of{ 468. Castor Orr ann Senna Con: 
swect almonds, and beat them wel: in a | FecTION.—Take one drachm of powdered 
mortar with one drachm of powdered | gum arabic, and two ounces of confec- 
gum ‘arabic, and half an ounce of white | tion of senna, and mix, by graduall 
sugar. Use, to make a demulcent mix- | rubbing together in a mortar, with hali 
ture, known as “ almond emulsion.” an ounce of castor oil. Jose, from half 
464. Atum Conrecrion.—Mix two | an ounce to an ounce. U'se, purgative. 
rcruples of powdered alum with four! 470. Scirruvur axp Szexna Con- 
arruples of treacle. Jose, half a drachm. | FEcTION.—Take of sulphur and sulphate 
Tse, as an astringent in sore throat and ! of potash, each half an ounce; of con- 
relaxed uvula, and ulcerations of the ; fection of senna, two ounces; and oil 
mouth. | of aniseed, twenty minims; mix well. 

465. Onanae Conrection.—Take | Jose, from one to two drachms. Use. 
one ounce of the freshly rasped rind of , purgative. 
orange, and mix ‘t with three ounces of; 471. Cream op Tarrar Conrec- 
white sugar, and beat together till per- | TION.—Take one ounce of cream of 
fectly incorporated. Jiose, from one | tartar, one drachm of jalap, and half a 
drachm to one ounce. Use, as a gentle !drachm of powdered ginger; mix into 
stomachic and tonic, and for giving tonic a thick paste with treacle. Dose, two 
powders in. idrachms, Use, purgative. 

466. Brack Perrer Conrection. | 472. Antisrasmopic ELecruary. 
—Take of black pepper and elecampane :— Take six drachms of powdered 
root, each one ounce; fennel seeds, : Valerian and orange leaves, mixed and 
three ounces; honey and sugar, of cach ‘ made into an electuary, with a sufficient 
two ounces. Rub the dry ingredients ' quantity of syrup of wormwood. Dose, 
to a fine powder, and when the confec- | from one to two drachms, to be taken 
tion is wanted, add the honey, and mix | two or three times a day. 
well, Dose, from one to two drachms.; 473. Decoctions.—These should 
Use, in hemorrhoids, or piles. lonty be made as they are wanted; pip- 

467. CownacE.—Mix as much of'| kins or tin saucepans should be used for 
the fine hairs or spicule of cowhage into; the purpose; and no decoction should 
treacle as it will take up. Jose, a tea- | be boiled longer than ten minutes. 
spoonfal every morning and evening.: 474. Cutmapnita.—Take one ounce 
Use, as an anthelmintic. | of pyrola (chimaphila, or winter-green), 

468. Senna Conrscrion.—Take of | and boil it in a pint and a half of water 
senna, powdered, four ounces; figs, half! until it is only one pint; then strain. 
@ pound, cassia pulp, tamarind pulp, | ese, from one to two ounces, four times 
and the pulp of prunes, each four ounces; ja day. Use, in dropsies, as a diuretic. 
coriander sveds, powdered, two ounces: | 475. Loawoon.— Boil one ounce 
liquorice rvot, one ounce and a half;{and a half of bruised logwood in two 
eugar, one pound and a quarter; water, | pints of water until it comes to one pint ; 
one pint and ao half. Rub the senna] then add one drachm of bruised cassia, 
with the coriander, and separate, by {and strain. Doese, from one to two 
sifting, five ounces of the mixture. Boil | ounces. Use, as an astringent. 
tho water, with the figs and liquorice: | 476. Danne.ion.—Take two ounces 
added, until it iy reduced to one half ;'of the freshly-sliced root, and boil in 
‘hen press out and strain the liquor. | two pints of water until it comes to one 
Evapvu-ate the strained liquor in a jar| pint; then add ono ounce of compound 
by boiling until twelve fluid ounces | tincture of horseradish. Dose, from 
remain; then add the sugar, and make | two to four ounces. Use, in a sluggish 
2 syrup. Now mix the pulps with the | state of the liver. : 
syrup, add the sifted powder, and mix} 477. Embrocations and Lini- 
well Use, purgative. ments.— These remedies are used exe 
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ternally as local stimulants, to relieve | Use, as a stimulant application to Wicors, 
deep-seated inflammations when other | burns, scalds, &c. 
means ~aun.t be employed, as they are} 485. Enemas.—These arc a pecu- 
more <asily applied locally. liar kind of medicines, administered by 
478. Axopyne ano Discrrient.— | injecting them into the reetum or outlet 
Take two drachms of scraped white soap, | of the body. The intention is cither to 
half a drachm of extract of henbane, and {empty the bowels, kill worms, protect 
dissolve them by a gentle heat in six}the liming membrane of the intestines 
ounces of olive oil. Use, about half an | from injury, restrain copious discharges, 
ounce to be well rubbed into the part! allay spasms in the howels, or to nourish 
twice a day, for glandular enlargements | the body. These clysters, or glysters, 
which are painful and stubborn. lare administered by means of bladders 

479. Strona AmMoniaTen. — Add | and pipes, or a proper apparatus. 
one ounce of strong liquid ammonia | 4h » LAXATIVE.— Take two ounces 
(Liquorisammonia fortius)totwo ounces} of Epsom salts, and dissulve in three 
of olive oil; shake them well together | quarters of a pint of gruel, or thin broth, 

until they are properly mixed. Use, | with an ounce of olive oil. U'se, a8 all 
employed as a stimulant in rheumatic } enemas are used. 

pains, paralytic numbnesses, chronic} 487. Neurxitrve. — Take twelve 
glandular enlargements, lumbago, sci- ;ounces of strong beef tea, and thicken 
atica, &c. This embrocation must be | with hartshorn shavings or arrowroot. 
used with care, and only employed in| 488. Turpentine.--Tuke half an 
very obstinate cases. ounce of oil of turpentine, the yolk of 

480. Comrounp AMMONIATED. —/ one egg, and half apint of gruel, Mix 
Add six drachms of oil of turpentine to] the turpentine and egg, and then add 
the strong ammoniated liniment above. | the gruel. Use, as an anthelmintic. 
Use, for the diseases mentioned under{ 489. Common.----Dissolve one ounce 
the head of strong ammoniated liniment, | of salt in twelve ounces of gruel. 
and chronic affections of the knee and| 490. Castox (11.-- Mix two ounces 
ankle joints. of castor oi] with one drachm of starch, 

481. Linz axp Om. — Take equal! then rub them together, and add tour- 
parts of common linseed oil and lime} teen ounces of thin gruel. Use, purga- 
water (Liquor calcis), and shake well. | tive. 

Use, applied to burns, scalds, sun pecl-| 491. Or1vm.—Rub threo grains of 
ings, &c. opium with two ounces of starch, then 

482. Campnoraten.—Take half an} add two ounces of warm water. C'se, 
ounce of camphor and dissolve it in two | as an anodyne, in colic, spasms, &c. 
ounces of olive oil. Use,asa stimulant,| 492. O1L.-—~Mix four ounces of olive 
soothing application, in stubborn breasts, | oi] with half an ounce of mucilayge and 
glandular enlargements, dropsy of the | half a pint of warm water. Use, as a 
belly, and rheumatic pains. demulcent. 

483. Soap Liniwent with Spanish | 493. Assarcetipa.—-Mix onedrachm 
Piies.—Take three ounces and a half| of the tincture of assafmtida in a pinta 
of soap liniment, and half an ounce of | barley water. U’se, as an anthelmintic, 
tincture of Spanjsh flies; mix and shake | or in convulsions from teething. 
well. Use, as a stimulant to chronic} 494. Gargles.—These are remo- 
bruises, sprains, rheumatic pains, and|dies used tu stimulate chronic sure 
indolent swellings. throats, or a relaxed state of the swak 

84. Turrentine. — Take  two/ low. or uvula, 
ounces and a half of resin cerate (Cera-| 495. AcipuLaren.—Mix one part 
tum resting), and melt it by standing the |of white vinegar with threc parts of 
vessel in hot water; then addone ounce}honey of roses, and twenty-four of 
end 4 half of oil of turpentine, and mix. !barley water. Use, in chronic inflam- 
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mations of the throat, malignant sore 
throat, &c. 

496. Astrrincewr. — Take two 
drachms of roses and mix with eight 
ounces of boiling water, infuse for one 
bour, strain, and add one drachm of 
alum and one ounce of honey of roses. 
Use, in severo sore throat, relaxed 
uvula, &c. 

497. For Sarivation.—Mix from 
one to four drachms of bruised gall-nuts 
with a pint of boiling water, and in- 
fuse for two hours, then strain and 
eweeten. 

498. Tonic ann Stinvriant.— Mix 
mix ounces of decoction of bark with two 
ounces of tincture of myrrh, and half a 
drachm of diluted sulphuric acid. 
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cold, and use for painful ulcers, bruises 
&c 


507. Strimcianr. — Dissolve one 
drachm of caustic potash in one pint of 
water, and then gradually pour it upon 
twenty-four grains of camphor and one 
drachm of sugar, previously bruised 
together in a mortar. Used as in fun- 
goid and flabby ulcers. 

508. Orprvary.—Mix one drachm 
of salt with eight ounces of water. Used 
for foul ulcers and flabby wounds. 

509. Coun Evaroratina. — Add 
two drachms of Goulard's extract 
(Liquor plumbi diacetatis), and the same 
quantity of sulphuric ether (Ether 
sulphuricus), to a pint of cold water. 


Use, | Ue, as a lotion for contusions, sprains, 


in scorbutic atfections. | inflamed parts, &c. 

499. ALum.— Jissolve one drachm! 510. Hyprocn orate oF AMMon1a. 
of atum in fifteen ounces of water, then | — Dissolve two drachms of sal ammoniac 
add half an ounce of treacle and one | (Ammonia hudrochloras) in six ounces 
drachm of diluted sulphuric acid. Use, , of water, then add an ounce of distilled 
astringent. | vinegar and the same quantity of recti- 

500. Mykru.—aAdd six drachms of, fied spirit. Use, as a refrigerant. 
tincture of myrrh to seven ounces af in- | 511. Yrtrow Lotion.—-Dissolve one 
fusion of linseed, and then add one | grain of corrosive sublimate (ZKyirar- 
drachm of diluted sulphuric acid. Use, | yuri chlortdum, A VIOLENT POISON) in 
as a detergent. an ounce of lime water, taking care to 

501. For Sueur Isrrammation | bruise the crystals of the salt in order 
or THE THroat.—Add one drachm of | to assist its solution. Use, as a deter- 
sulphuric ether to half an ounce of | gent. 
syrup of marsh-mallows, and six ounces; 512. Brack Wasn.— Add half a 
of barley water. This may be used fre- | deachen of calomel to four ounces of 
quently. lime water, or eight grains to an ounce 

502. Lotions.—- Lotions are usu- | of lime water; shake well. Use, as a 
ally applied to the parts required by ! detergent. 
means of a piece of Linen rag or piline,; 518. Acetratror Leap with Ortcm. 
wetted with them, or by wetting the !—Take twenty grains of acetate of lead, 
bandage itself. land a drachm of powdered opium, mix, 

503. Emo..rent.~- Use decoction of | und add an ounce of vinegar and four 
marsh-mallow or linseed. ounees of warm water, set aside for an 

504. E.nrn Frowrnrs.—Add twofhour, then filter. (se, as an astrin- 
drachms and a half of elder tlowers to | gent. 
ene quart of boiling water, infuse for} 514. Creosore.—Add a drachm of 
one hour, and strain. Use, as a dis- | creosote to a pint of water, and mix by 
eutient. shaking. Use, as an application in tinea 

505. Sepative. — Dissolve one | capitis, or other cutancous diseases. 
drachm of extract of henbane intwenty- | 518. Garis.— Boil one drachm of 
four drachms of water. bruised galls in twelve ounces of water 

506. Orivum.— Mix two drachms| until only half a pint remains, then 
of bruised opium with half a pint | strain, and add one ounce of landanum. 
of boiling water, allow it to grow | Use, as an astringent and sedative, 
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516. Ointments and Cerates. 
——These remedies are used as topical 
applications to parts, generally ulcers, 
and are usually spread upon linen or 
other materials. 

517. Camproratev.—Mix half an 
vunce of camphor with one ounce of 
lard, having, of course, previously pow- 
dered the camphor, by adding a few 
drops of spirit of wine. Use, as a diseu- 
tient and stimulant in indolent tumours. 

618. Cuarx.—Mix as much pre- 
pared chalk as you can into some lard, 
so as to form athick ointment. Use, as 
an application to burns and scalds. 

519. For Itcu.— Mix four drachms 
of sublimed sulphur, two ounces of lard, 
and half a drachm of diluted sulphuric 
acid together. This is to be rubbed 
into the body. 

520. For Scrorrrovs Utcrr- 
ATIONS.— Mix one drachm of ioduret 
of zinc and one ounce of Jard together. 
Use, twice a day to the ulcerations. 

621. Catecuv.—Mix one ounce of 
owdered catechu, two drachms and a 
half of powdered alum, one ounce of 
powdered white rosin, and two ounces 
and a half of olive oil, together. Use, 
to apply to flab», and indulent ulcer- 
af ons. 

522. Tartar Emrtic.—Mix twenty 
grains of tartar emetic ard ten grains of 
white sugar with one drachm and a 
half of lard. U'se, as a counter-irritant | 
in white swellings, &c. 


523. Pills. 

524. Srrone Pcucative.—Take of 
powdered aloes, scammony, and gam- 
boge each fifteen grains. mix, and add 
sufficient Venice turpentine to make 
into a mass, then divide into twelve 
pills. Dose, one or two occasionally. 
625. Mitpex Purcative. — Take 
four grains of powdered scammony and 
the same quantity of compound extract 
of colocynth, and two grains of calomel ; 
mix well, and add two drops of oil of 
cloves, or thin gum-water, to enable 
the ingredients to combine properly, 
and divide: into two pills. Jose, one or 
two Wien nu-cssary. { 
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526. Common Prroativer—Take of 
powdered jalap and compound extract 
of colocynth each four grains, of calo- 
mel two grains, mix as usual, and 
divide into two pills. Dose, one or two 
occasionally. 

527. Toxic. — Mix twenty-four 
grains of extract of gentian and the 
same of purified green vitriol (srl phate 
of tron) together, und divide into twelve 
pills. Dose, one or two when neces- 
sary. Use, in debility. 

528. Covexn.—Mix one drachm of 
compound powder of ipecacuanha with 
one scruple of gum ammoniacum and 
one of dried squill bulb in powder. 
Make into a mass with mucilage, and 
divide into twenty pills. /ose-—une, 
three times a day. 

529. Asturncent. — Mix sixteen 
grains of acetate of lead (sugar of lead) 
with four grains of opium, and make 
into @ mass with eatract of dandelion, 
so as to make eight pills. Dose, from 
one to two. Use, us an astringent in 
vbstinate diarrhaa, dysentery, and 
spitting of blood. 


530. Mixtures. 

631. Fever, Simrir.—-Add_ three 
ounces of spirit of mindererus {Liguor 
ammonia acetatis), three drachms of 
spirits of sweet nitre, four drachme of 
antimonial wine, and a drachm of syrup 
of saffron, to four ounces of water, or 
medicated water, such as cinnamon, 
aniseed, &c. Dose for an adult, one or 
two tablespoonfuls every three hours. 
Use, as a diaphoretic. 

532. Anomatic.—-Mix two drachms 
of aromatic confection with two drachnis 
of compound tincture of cardamoma, 
and cight ounces of peppermint water. 
Jiose, from one ounee to one and a half, 
Use, in flatulent colic and spasms of 
the howels. 

5338. Catnantic. — Dissolve two 
ounces of Epsom salts in six ounces of 
compound infusion of senna, then add 
two ounces of peppermint water. Dose, 
from one and a half to tw2 ounces. 
Use, o8 a warm and active cathartic. 

534. Dirnenie.— Dissolve in threc 
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ounces of camphor mixture, one drachm {down in three ounces and a half of 
of powdered nitre; add five ounces of | peppermint water, then add sal volatile 


the decoction of broom, with six drachms 
of sweet spirits of nitre, and three 
drachms of tincture of squills; mix. 
Dose, one teaspoonful every two hours, 
or two tablespoonfuls every three hours. 
Use, excellent in dropsics. 

5865. Coven.— Dissolve three grains 
of tartar emetic and fifteen grains of 
opium in one pint of boiling water, 
then add four ounces of treacle, two 
vunces of vinegar, and one pint more 
of boiling water. Jose, from two tea- 


and compound tincture of gentian, each 
one drachm and a half; mix. Dose, 
from one to one ounce and ahalf. Use, 
as a tonic, stimulant, and sto ic. 


540. Drinks. 


$41. Tamanrinp.—Boil two ounces 
of the pulp of tamarinds in two pinta 
of milk, then strain. Use, as a refrige- 
rant drink. 

542. Tamanixyp.—Boil two ounces 


| of the pulp in two pints of warm water, 


spoonfuls to two tablespoonfuls, accord- | and allow it to get cold, then strain. 
ing to circumstances, every three hours, ! Le, refrigerant. 


or three times a day. Use, in com- 
mon catarrh, bronchitis, and irritable 
cough. 

536. Covan (ror CimpReN).—Mix 


543. Powders. 
544. Comrocsp Sopa.--Mixtwenty- 


j four grains of calomel, thirty-six grains 


three drachms of ipecacuanha wine with: of sesqui-carbonate of soda, and one 
half an ounce of oxymel of squills, the! drachm of compound chalk powder, to- 
same quantity of syrupof tolu, one ounce | gether. Divide into twelve powders. 
of mucilage, and two ounces of water. One of the powders to be given for a 
Dose, one teaspoonful for chiidren under! duse when required. Use, as a mild 
one yenr, two teaspyonfuis trom one to purgative for children during teethiny. 
five years, and a tablespuonful from five; 545. Toxic. — Mix one drachm ov 
years, every time the cough is truuble- | powdered rhubarb with the same quan- 
some. tity of dried carbonate of soda, then 
637. Anti- Srasmonic.— Dissolve add two drachms of powdered calumda 
fifty grains of camphor in two drachms ‘root. Juse, from ten to twenty grains 
of chloroform, and then add two drachms ‘as a tonic after fevers, in all cases of 
of compound tincture of lavender, six | debility, and dyspepsia attended with 
drachms of mucilage of gum arubic, | acidity. 
eight ounces of aniseed, cinnamon, or’ 546. Ruvnanr ann MaAGNEsia.— 
some other aromatic water, and two! Mix one drachm of powdered rhubar) 
ounces of distilled water; nux well. | with two drachms of carbonate of mag- 
Hose, ong tablespoonful every half hour; nesia, and half a drachm of ginger. 
if necessary. Use, in cholera in the | Jose, from fifteen grains to one drachm. 
cold stage, when cramps are severe, or, Use, as a purgative for children. 
exhaustion very great; and asageneral; 547. Surruve ann Potasn.—Mix 
auti-spasmodic in doses of one dessert! one drachm of sulphur with four scru- 
spoonful when the spasms are severe. | ples of bicarbonate of potash, and two 
$38. Tonic anp Stiuciant.—Dis- | acruples of nitre. Dose, from half 2 
solve one drachm of extract of bark, and | drachm to one drachm. Use, as a@ pur- 


half a drachm of powdered gum arabic, 
in six ounces of water, and then add 
one ounce of syrup of marsh-mallow, 
and the same quantity of syrup of tolu. 
Dose, one tablespoonful every three 
hours. Use, after fevers and catarrhs. 
539. Sromacnic. — Take twenty 
grains of powdered rhubarb, and rub it 


gative, diuretic, and refrigerant. 

548. Anti-Diarnnaar.—Mix one 
grain of powdered ipecacuanha, and 
one grain of powdered opium, with the 
same quantity of camphor. Dose, one 
of these powders to be given in jam, 
treacle, &o., once or twice a day; but 
to adults only. 
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549. Anri-Spasmopvic. — Mix four | of cloves. Dose, as prepared, early in 
grains of subnitrate of bismuth, forty- | the morning. 
eight grains of carbonate of magnesia,| 55'7. To Prevent Pirrinc arTEer 
and the same quantity of white sugar, | Sma.u-]’ox.—Spread a shect of thin 
and then divide in four cqual parts. Icather with the ointment of ammonia- 
Dose, one-fourth part. Use, in obsti- cum with mercury, and cut out a place 
nate pain in the stomach with cramps,‘ for the mouth, eyes, and nostrils, 
unattended by inflammation. ‘This forms what is called a mask, and, 
650. AntI-PERTUssaL, oR AGAINST after anointing the eyelids with a little 
Hoorinc-Coven.—Mix one drachm of blue ointment (Unquentum hydrargyri), 
powdered belladonna rvot, and two it should be applied to the face, and 
ounces of white sugar, together. Jduse, allowed to remain for three days for 
six gruins morning and evening for the distinct kind, and four days for the 
children under one year; nine grains running variety. Feried to apply tt :— 
for those under two and three years of. Before the spots fill with matter, al- 
age; fifteen grains for those between ‘though it will answer sometimes even 
five and ten; and thirty grains for after they have become pustulous. It 
adults. Caution, this should be pre- may be applied to any part in the same 
ared by a chemist, as the belladonna , way. 
18 @ poison, and occasional doses of. 558. AnotnHEr Mrrnon, and one 
castor oil should be given while it is more reliable, is that of touching every 
being taken. ‘pustule, or por, on the face or bosom 
651. Purcative (Commox).—Mix: with a camel-hair pencil dipped in a 
ten grains of calomel, with one drachm bea solution of Junar caustie (nitrate 
of powdered jalap, and twenty grains! of silrer), made in the proportion of 
of sugar. ose, one-half of the whule; two grains of nitrate of silver to one 
for adults. | ounce of distilled water. The time for 
552. Scponiric. — Mix six grains! application is about the seventh day, 
of compound antimonial powder, two| while each pustule is filled with a 
grains of ipecacuanha, and two grains, limpid fluid, or before suppuration takes 
of sugar, together. Dosr, as mixed, to: place, the Jotion arresting that action, 
be taken at bed-time. Use, in catarrh and by preventing the formation of 
and fever. {matter, saving the skin from being 
; ‘pitted; a result that follows from the 
553. Miscellaneous. conversion of the adipose tissue into 
654. Ernerear Tinctvre or Mare. pus. 
Fern.—Digest one ounce male fern! 559. A Tuirp Metuon of effecting 
buds in cight ounces of sulphuric: the same purpose is by passing a fine 
ether, then strain. Dose, thirty drops: needle through each por, when fully 
earlyinthe morning. Usc, to kill tape- , distended with lymph; the escape of 
worm. ‘the fluid averting, as in the other mode, 
555. Emctsion, Laxative. — Rub | the suppurution which would other- 
down an ounce of castor oil in two: wise ensue. 
drachms of mucilage of gum arabir,, S60. Mvcrace or Gum Aranic.— 
add three ounces of dill water, and a, Rub one ounce of gum arabic in a 
drachm of tincture of jalap, gradually.: mortar, with four ounces of warm 
Dose, as prepared, the whole to be! water. Use, for coughs, &c. 
taken while fasting in the morning. 561. Mucizace or Stanrcn.—Rub 
556. Emuzrsion, Purcative.—Rubj|one drachm of starch with a little 
down six grains of scammony with six | water, and gradually add five ounces of 
drachms of white sugar in a mortar, | water, then boil until it forms a mucie 
and ually add four ounces of al-jlage. Use, for enemas, topical applica 
Mond emulsion, and two drops ¢f oil| tious, and demulcents. 
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562. Diseases. treated by the extract of lead (Liquor 
plumbi acetatis), used pure or applied 
For the proper Remedies and their Doses s¢¢ | on Jint twice o dav. 
“* Prescriptions.” 568. Common Continvep Fever.— 
568. It should be clearly under- | Aperients in the commencement, No. 1, 
stood, that in all cases of disease, the | fodowed by No. 7, then diaphoretics, 
advice of a skilful physician is of the] No. 8, and afterwards tonics, No. 16, 
first importance. It is not, therefore, }in the stage of weakness. Avoid all 
intended by the following information | excesses. 
lo supersede the important and neces-| 569. Common Covcu.—The linctus, 
sary practice of the medical man; but] No. 57 or No. 53, abstinence from malt 
rather. by exhibiting the treatment | liquor, and protection trom cold damp 
required, to show in what degree his| air. Avoid cold, damp, and draughts. 
aid is imperative. In cases, however,| 570. Constipation.—The observ 
where the disorder may be simple and | ance of a regular period of evacuating 
transient, or in which remote residence, | the bowels, which 1s most proper in the 
or other circumstances, may deny the] morning after breakfast. The use of 
privilege of medical attendance, the| mild aperients, No. 62, brown bread 
following particulars will be found of | instead of white. There should be an 
the utmost value. Moreover, the hints | entire change in the dietary fora few 
given upon what should be avomeEp : while taking opening medicine. 
| 





will be of great service to the patient,| S71. Consumption. — The disease 
tince the physiological is no less|may be complicated with various more 
important than the medical treatment | bid conditions of the lungs and heart, 
of disease. which require appropriate treatment. 
564. Arortexy.—Immediate and | To allay the cough, No. 57 is an admi- 
large bleeding from the arm, cupping | rable remedy. Avoid cold, damp, exe 
at the back of the neck, leeches to the! citement, and over exertion. 
temples, apcrients Nos, 1 and 7, one] 572. Conxveistions (CHILpREN).— 
or two drops of croton oil rnbbed or; If during teething, free lancing of the 
dropped on the tongue. Avoid excesavs, | gums, the warm bath, cold applications 
intemperance, animal food. to the head, lecches to the temples, an 
565. Bie, Biwiovs, on Liver Com- | emetic, and a laxative elyster, No. 24. 
PLAINTs.—Abstinence from malt liquors, | 573. Crovr.—-Leeches to the throat, 
2001 hom«opathic cocoa for drink, no! with hot fomentations as long as the 
tea or coffee, few vegetables, no broths | attack lasts; the emetic, No. 19, after- 
or soups; lean juicy meat not overcooked | wards the aperient, No. 5. Avoid cold 
for dinner, with occasionally stale bread | and damp. 
and a slice of tuasted bacon tur break-| 574. Drorsy.—Evacuate the water 
fast. Nos. 59 and 60. by means of No. 11, and by rubbing 
566. Cricxen Pox.--Mild aperients, | camphorated vil into the body night 
N o. 4, asnceeeded by No. 7, and No. 8,! and morning. 
If much fever accompany the eruption. 575. Evitersy.—If accompanied or 
567. Cuucatns. — Warm, dry |produced by fulness of the vescels of 
woollen clothing to exposed parts in{the head, leeches to the temples, blis- 
cold weather, as a preventive. In the|ters, and No. 1 and No. 7. If from 
first stage, frictions with No. 63, used | debility or contirmed epilepsy, the mixe 
cold. When ulcers form they should |ture, No. 22. Avoid drinking and exe 
be poultived with bread and water for a | citement. 
day or two, and then dressed with cala-| 576. Envetionson Tue Facz.—The 
mino cerato. Or chilblains in every | powder, No. 34, internally, sponging the 
stage, whether of simple inflammation or | face with the lotion, No. 35. Avoid 
open ulcer, may alwavs be srccessfully (excesses in diet 
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577. ErysirELas.—Aperients, if the 

ient be strong, No. 1, followed by 

o. 7, then tonics, No. 31; No. 31 from 
the commencement in weak subjects. 

578. Faintyess.—Effusion of cold 
water on the face, stimulants to the 
nostrils, pure air, and the recumbent 
position; afterwards, avoidance of the 
exciting cause. Avoid excitement. 

578. Frost-Brre axp Frozen 
Luans. — No heating or stimulating 
iquors must be given. Rub the parts 

ected with ice, cold, or snuw water, 
and lay the patient on a cold bed. 
586. Govut.—The aperients No. 1, 
followed by No. 28, bathing the parts 
with gin-and-water; for drink, weak tea 
orcofies. Warmth by flannels. Abstain 
from wines, spirits, and animal food. 

581. Guavet.—No. 5, followed by 
No. 7, the free use of magnesia as an 
aperient. The pill No. 26. Abstain 
from fermented drinks, hard water. An- 
other form of gravel must be treated by 
mineral acids, given three times a day. 

582. Hoorine Coven. — Hooping 
cough may be complicated with con- 
gestion or inflammation of the lungs, or 
convulsions, and then becomes a serious 
disease. If uncomplicated, No. 53. 

583. Hystrerics.—The fit may be 
prevented by the administration of 
thirty drops of laudanum, and as many 
of ether. When it has taken place open 
the windows, loosen the tight parts of 
the dress, sprinkle cold water on the 
face, &c. A glass of wine or cold water 
when the patient can swallow. Avoid 
excitement and tight lacing. 

584. Inpicestion.—-The pills No. 2, 
with the mixture No. 22, at the same 
time abstinence from veal, pork, mac- 
karel, salmon, pastry, and beer; for 
drink, homeopathic cocoa, a glass of 
cold spring water the first thing every 
morning. Avoid excesses. 

585. INvLAMMATION oY THE Biap- 
DER.—Bleeding, aperients No. 5 and 
No. 7, the warm bath, afterwards 
opium: the pill No. 12, three times a 
day till relieved. Avoid fermented 
Ygquors, &c. 


S586. InrrammaTION OF THE 


Bowe ts. — Leeches. blisters, foments- 
tions, hot baths, iced drinks, the pilla 
No. 33; move tho bowels with clys- 
ters, if necessary, No. 24. Avoid cold, 
indigestible food, &c. 

587. INFLAMMATION OF THE Brarn. 
—Application of cold to the head, bleed- 
ing from the temples or back of the 
neck by leeches or cupping; aperients 
No. 1, followed by No. 7; mercury ta 
salivation, Nu. 18. Avoid excitement, 
study, intemperance. 

588. InruamMation of THB Kip- 
NEYs.— Bleeding from the arm, leeches 
over the seat of pain, aperients No. 5, 
followed by No. 64, the warm bath. 
Avoid violent exercise, rich living. 

589. INrLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 
—lJ.eeches over the right side, the seat 
of pain, blisters, apcrients No. 1, fol- 
lowed by No. 7, afterwards the pills 
No. 23, till the gumsare slightly tender. 
Avoid cold, damp, intemperance, and 
anxiety. 

590. INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 
—Bleeding from the arm or over the 
painful part of the chest by leeches, 
succeeded by a blister; the demulcent 
mixture, No. 17, to allay the cough, 
with the powders No. 18. Avoid cold, 
damp, and draughts. 

501. INFLAMMATION oF THE Sro- 
MACH.—Leeches to the pit of tho sto- 
mach, followed by fumentations, cold 
iced water for drink, bowels to be 
evacuated by clysters ; abstinence from 
all food except cold gruel, milk and 
water, or ten. Avoid excesses, and cone 
diments. 

592. InvuammatTory Sore Turoat. 
—Leeches and blisters externally, ape- 
rients No. 1, followed by No. 7, gar- 
gle to clear the throat, No. 20. Avoid 
cold, damp, and draughts. 

593. InriaMeEp Exes.—The bowels 
to be regulated by No. 5, a small blis- 
ter behind the car or on the nape of 
the neck—the eye to be bathed with 
No. 39. 

594. Inrivenza. — No. 4 as an 
ape ient and diapheretic. No. 17 to 

ay fever and cough. No. 31 as a 
tonic, when weakness only remaina 


BE TEMPERATE 


avoid cold and damp, use clothing 
suited to the changes of temperature. 

595. Intexmirrent Fever, or 
Aave.— Take No. 16 during the in- 
termission of the paroxysm of the fever ; 
seeping the bowels free with a wine- 
glass of No. 7. Avoid bad air, stagnant 
pools, &c. 

596. Ircu.—The ointment of No. 
32, or lotion No. 33. 

597. Jaunmice.—The pills No. 1, 
afterwards the mixture No. 7, dri 
ing freely of dandelion tea. 

598. Loosenress or tHE Bowes 
(Exouisu Cuorera).—One pill No. 23, 

ated if necessary; afterwards the 
mixture No. 25. Avoid unripe fruits, 
acid drinks, ginger beer; wrap flannel 
around the abdomen. 

599. Measres.—A_ well-ventilated 
room, aperients No. 4, with No. 17 
to allay the congh and fever. 

600. Menstruation (Excesstve). 
—No. 47 during the attack, with rest 
in the recumbent position; in the inter- 
vals, No. 46. 

601. Mexstrvation (Scanty).—In 
strong patients, cupping the loins, ex- 
ercise in the open air, 47, the feet in 
warm water before the expected period, 
the pills No. 45; in weak subjects, 
No. 46. Gentle and regular exercise. 
Avoid hot rooms, and too much sleep. 

602. Menstavation (Painrer).— 
No. 48 during the attack; in the 
intervals, No. 45 twice a week, with 
No. 46. Avoid cold, mental excite- 
ment, &c. 

603. Mcmrs.—Fomentation with a 
decoction of camomiles and poppy 
heads; No. 4 as an aperient, and 
No. 9 during the stage of fever. 
Avoid cold, and attend to the regularity 
of the bowels. 

604. Nervovsness.—Cheerful s0- 
ciety, early rising, exercise in the open 
rh particularly on horseback, and No. 
meals 


Avoid excitement, study, and late 


605. Paurrration oF THE THeant. 
Sy pills No. 2, with the mixture 
0. 15, 
606. Pirza—The paste No. 38, at 
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the same time a regulated diet. When 
the piles are external, or can be reached, 
one or two applications of the extract 
of lead, with an occasional dose vf 
lenitive electuary, will generally suc- 
ceed in curing them. 

607. Quinsey.—A blister appliec 
all round the throat: anemetic, No. 19, 
commonly succeeds in breaking thu 
abscess; afterwards the gargle No. 20 
Avoid cold and damp. 

608. Ruycmatism.—Bathe the af- 
fected parts with No. 27, and take 
internally No. 28, with No. 29 at bed- 
time, to ease pain, &c. Avoid damp and 
cold, wear flannel. 

609. Rickets.—The powder No. 
37, a dry, pure atmosphere, a nourish- 
ing diet. 

610. Rixscworu.—The lotion No. 
36, with the occasional use of the 

jowder No. 5. Fresh air and clean- 
ess. 

611. Scanter Fever.—Well ven- 
tilated room, sponging the body when 
hot with cold or tepid vinegar, or spirit 
and water; apcrients, No. 4; diapho- 
retics, No. 8. If dropsy succeed the 
disappearance of the eruption, frequent, 
purging with No. 5, sueceeded by 
No. 7. 

612. Scrorvta.—Pure air, light but 
warm clothing, diet of fresh animal 
food; bowels to be regulated by No. 6 
and No. 30, taken regularly for a con- 
siderable time. 

613. Scurvy. — Fresh animal and 
vegetable food, and the free use of ripe 
fruits and lemon juice. Avoid cold and 
damp. 

614. Swart-Pox. — A well-venti- 
lated apartment, mild aperients; if fevet 
be present, No. 7, succeeded by diapho- 
reties No. 8, and tonics No. 16 in 
the stage of debility, ur decline of the 
eruption. 

615. Sr. Virvs's Dance. — The 
occasional use, in the commencement, 
of No. 5, tullowed by No. 7, afterwards 
No. 61. 

616. Turrsy.—One of the powders 
No. 6 every other night; in the interval + 
a dessertspoontul of the — No, 2a 
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three times a day; white spots to be| hours, till they act thoroughly on the 
dressed with the honey of borax. bowels: in cases of inflammation, 
617. Tic DoLtorevx.—Regulate the | apoplexy, &c. 
bewels with No. 3, and take in the} 2. Powdered rhubarb, Socotrine aloes, 
intervals of pain No. 31. Avoid cold, } and gum mastiche, each one seruple, 
damp, and mental anxiety. make into twelve pills: one before and 
618. Toornacne.— Continue the | one after dinner. 
ase of No. 3 for a few alternate davs.| 3. Compound extract of colocynth, 
Apply liquor ammonia to reduce the] extract of jalap, and Custile soap, of 
pain, and when that is accomplished, | each one scruple; make into twelve 
fill the decayed spots with silver suc- | pills. 
cedaneum without delay, or the pain| 4. James's powder, five grains; calo- 
wili return. <A drop of creosote, or a| mel, three grains: in fevers, for adults. 
few drops of chloroform on cotton, ; Forchildren, the following :—Powdered 
applied to the tooth, or a few grains of|camphor, one scruple; calomel and 
camphor placed in the decayed opening, | powdered scammony, of each nine 
or camphor moistened with turpentine, | grains; James's powder, six grains; 
will often afford instant relief. mix, and divide inio six powders, IIalf 
619. Tyrucs Fever. — Sponging | of one powder twice a day for an infant 
the body with cold or tepid water, aja year old; a whole powder for two 
well-ventilated apartment, culd applica- years; and fix four years, the same 
tions to the head und temples. Aperients | three times a day. 
No. 4, with refrigerants No.9, tonics} 6. James's powder, six grains; pow- 
No. 16 in the stage of debility. | dered jalap, ten grains; mix, and divide 
620. Water on THE Bran. —| into three or four powders, according to 
Local bleeding by means of leeches, | the child's age: in one powder if for 
blisters, aperients No. 5, and mer-:an adult. 
Curial medicines No. 18. } 6. Powdered rhubarb, four grains ; 
621. Wuires.—The mixture No. 43, | mereury and chalk, three grains; ginger 
With the injection No. 44. Clothing! in powder, one grain: an alterative ape. 
light but warm, modcrate exercise in| rient for children. 
the open air, country residence. 7. Dried sulphate of magnesia, -six 
622. Woxms mx THE INtTEETINES.— | drachms; sulphate of soda,threedrachms; 
The apcrient No. 5 followed by No. 7, | infusion of senna, seven ounces; tinc- 
afterwards the free use of limo water! ture of jalap, and compound tincture of 
and milk in equal parts, a pint daily. | cardamoms, each halfan ounce: in acute 


Avoid unwholesome food. diseases generally ; take two table- 
ae Se spoonfuls every four hours till it operates 

623. Prescriptions. freely. : 
To be used in the Cuxer enumerated under $. Nitrate of potass, one drachm and 
eke Rea "Sse teks nr half; spirits of nitric ether, half an 


624. The following prescriptions, | ounce; camphor mixture, and the spirit 
originally derived from various pre-|of mindererus, each four ounces: in 
scribers’ Pharmacopias, embody the | fevers, &c.; two tablespoonfuls three 
favourite remedies employed by the | times a day, and for children 2 deasert- 
most eminent physicians :— spoonful every four hours. 

1. Take of powdered alors, nine| ¥. Spirit of nitric ether,three drachms, 
grains ; extract of colocynth, compound, | dilute nitric acid, two drachms: syrus, 
eighteen grains; calomel, nine grains; ; thre: drachma; camphor mixture, eve.. 
tartrate of antimony, two grains; | ounces: in fevers, &c., with debility ; 
mucilage, sufficient to make uw mass, | dose aos last. 
which is to be divided intu six pills;| 10. Spirit of mindererus and camphor 
two to be te... avery twenty-four! mixture.of each three ounces and n half; 
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«ineofantimony, onedrachm and ahalf; ' carbonate of ammonia, two scruples; 
wine of ipecacuanha, one drachm and a ; compound tincture of park, six drachms; 
half; syrup of tolu, half an ounce: dose | spirits of ether, two drachms: one 
as last. tablespoonful every twenty-four hours, 

11. Decoction of broom, half a inte 23. Blue pill, four grains; opium, 
eream of tartar, one ounce, tincture of! half a grain: to be taken three times a 
aquills, two drachms: in dropsies; a; day. 


third part three times a day. | 24. For a Crystex.—A pint and a 
12. Pills of soap and opium, five | halfof gruel or fat broth, a tablespoonful 
grains for a dose, as directed. _ of castor oil, one of common salt, and 


13. Compound powder of ipecacuetiump of butter; mix, to be injected 
anha, seven to twelve grains fora dose, ; slowly. A third of this quantity enough 
as directed. ' for an infant. 

14. Battley'ssolution of opium, from: 25. Chalk mixture, seven ounces; 
ten to forty drops; camphor mixture, aromatic and opiato confection, of each 
an ounce and a half: in a draught at one drachm; tincture of catechu, six 
bedtime. - drashms: two tablespoonfuls every two 

15. Ammoniated tincture of valerian, ‘ hours. 
six drachms; camphor mixture, seven 26. Carbonate of soda, powdered 
ounces: a fourth part three times a‘ rhubarb, and Castile soap, cach one 
day; in spasmudic and hysterical dis-‘drachm, make thirty-six pills; three 
orders. twice a day. 

16. Disulphateofquina, halfadrachm; i 27. Lotrox. — Common salt, one 
dilute sulphurie acid, twenty drops; ‘ounce; distilled water, seven ounces; 
compound infusion of roses, eizht spirits of wine, one ounce: mix. 
ounces: two tablespoonfuls every four’ — 28. Dried sulphate of magnesia, six 
hours, in intermittent and other fevers, | drachms; heavy carbonate vf magnesia, 
during the absence of the paruxysm., — i two drachms ; wine of colchicuim, two 

17. Almond mixture, seven ounces; drachms ; water, eight ounces: take two 
and ahalf; wineof antimony and ipecae ' tablespoaontuls every four hours, 
cuanha, ofeach one drachmandahalf: 2: 29. Compound powder of tpeca- 
<ablespoonful every four hours; in cough ! cuanha, ten grains; powdered guaiacum, 
with fever, &. | four grains: in a powder at bedtime. 

18. Calomel, one grain; powdered! 30. Brandish'’s solution of potash; 
white sugar, two grains; to make a: thirty drops twice a day in a wincglaas 
powder to be placed on the tongue every + of beer. 
two or three hours. Should the calo-: 31. Disulphate of quina, half a 
mel act on the bowels, powdered kino is: drachm; dilute sulphuric acid, ten drops; 
to be substituted for the sugar. _ compound infusion of roses, eight ounces: 

19. Antimony and ipecacuanha wines, | two tablespoontfuls every four hours, and 
of cach an ounce; @ teaspoonful every | as a tonic in the stage of weakness sne- 
ten minutes till it vomits: but for an | ceeding fever. 
adult a large tablespoonful to be taken. { 32. Flowers of sulphur, two ounces 

20. Compound infusion of roses, seven | hog's lard, four ounces; white hellebore 

dunces; tincture of myrrh, one ounce, | powder, half an ounce; oil of lavender, 

21. Decoction of bark, six ounces; } sixty drops. 
aromatic confection, one drachm; tine-| 33. Lydriodate of potass, two 
ture of opium, five drops. drachms; distilled water, eight ounecs. 

22. Infusion of orange peel, seven} 34. Flowers of sulokur, half a 
ounces; tincture of hops, half an!drachm; carbonate of soda, a scruple; 
ounce; and a drachm of carbonate of, artarized antimony, cne-eighth of 4 
soda: two tablespoonfuls twice a day. | grain: one powder, night and morning, 


Or. infosion of valerian. seven ounces; | in eruptions of the skin or face. 
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36. Milk of vitter almonds, seven 
ounces; bichloride of mercury, four 


taken every three or four hours whilst 
: in pain. 
rains spirits of rosemary,one ounce:| 49. Balsam of copaiba, half an ounce, 
the the eruption with this lotion three powdered cubebs, half an ounce ; solu- 
times a day. | tion of putass, three drachms; powdered 
36, Sulphate of zinc, two scruples: | acacia, two drachms; laudanum, twenty 
sugar of lead, gis bps 4 sae drops : cua Boece ra 
water, s1x Ounces: the e washed : one tables ree times a day. 
with the lotion two se three timesaday.} 50. Tartarized antimony, two ain 
37. Carbonate of iron, six grains; |sulphate of magnesia, six drachms; 
powdered rhubarb, four grains: one | nitrate of potass, onedrachm; compound 
eens night and morning: tincture of cardamoms, half an ounce ; 
. Elecampane powder, two ounces ; | water, eight ounces. 
sweet fennslaced coed, three ounces; 51. Lime water, two ounces; calo- 
black pepper powder, one ounce; puri-| mel, one scruple: make a lotion, to be 
fied honey, and brown sugar, of each | applied hy means of soft lint. 
two ounces: the size of a nutmeg,two} 462. Blue pill, five grains; powdered 
or three times a day. opium, half a grain: two pills at night 
39. Sulphate of zine, twelve grains; | and one in the morning. 
wine of opium, one drachm ; rose water,| 53. Biniodide of mercury, two grains; 
six ounces. hydriodate of potass, one drachm ; extract 
40. Common salt, one ounce ; water, | of sarsaparilla, one ounce; water, eight 
four ounces; spirits of wine and vine- | ounces: one tablespoonful three times a 
nite ‘rat bed. with ‘due te Pa Sulphate of zinc, twenty-fo 
d wi otion fre- . Sulphate of zine, twenty-four 
quently. grains, in ‘ wineglass oF wutvests be 
41. Spirit of wine and distilled vine-; given for un emetic, and repeated if 
gar, each one ounce; rose watcr, 81x! necessary. 
ounces : the parts to be kept constantly | 55. Dill water, one and a half ounces; 
damp with the lotion. j volatile tincture of valerian, twenty 
42. Linseed oil and lime watcr, equal | drops; tincture of castor, one drachm ; 
quantities; anoint the injured parts fre- | spirits of sulphuric ether, twenty 
eae Pac a oP: make . draught, to be taken 
43. te of magnesia, six| three times a day. 
drachms ; milphats of ena grains;; 656. Syrup of” poppies, oxymel of 
diluted sulphuric acid, forty drops ; tinc- | squills, of each one ounce; solution of 
ture of cardamoms (compound), half an | potass, two drachms : a teaspoonful fre- 
sre toga seven ounces: @ fourth cea pas basins 5 
night and morning. i. Syrup of balsam o u, two 
Pie. ecoction of oak bark, a pint; | ounces; whe muriate of morphia, two 
dried alum, half an ounce: for an injec-| grains; muriatic acid, twenty drops: a 
tion, a syringeful to be used night and | teaspoonful twice a day. 














morning. 58. Sults of tartar, two scrupler, 
45. Compound gamboge pill, and a| twenty grains of powdered cochineal, 
4 lb. of honey; water, half a pint: 


pill of assafcetida and aloes, of each half, 
boil, and give a tablespoonful three times 


adrachm: make twelve pills ; twotwice 
or three times a week. 

46. Griffiths’ mixture-—ono table- 
epoonful three times a day. 


a day. 
59. Catomel, ten grains; Castile soa 
extract of jalap, extract of colocynth, 
47. Ergot of rye, five grains; in a/of each one screple; oil of juniper, five 
powder, to be taken every four hours. | drops: make into fifteen pills; one three 
48. Pywdered onium, half 2 grain ; | timcs a day. 
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punces; carbonate of soda, one drachm ; | kept for use in a wide-mouthed bottle 
and compound tincture of cardamoms, ; and be in readiness for any emergenc 
half an ounce: take a tablespoonful | The druggist may be directed to treble 
three times a day, succeeding the pills. j or quadruple the quantities, as conve- 
61. Carbonate of iron, three ounces; | nient. 
syrup of ginger, sufficient to make an} 627. Apzriznt Pitis.—To some 
electuary: a teaspvonful three times ajadults all liquid medicines produce 
y- such nausea that pills are the only 
62. Take of Castile soap, compound | form in which aperients can be exhi- 
extract of colocynth, compound rhubarb | bited ; the following is a useful formuia : 
pill, and the extract of jalap, of each | —ii. Take of compound rhubarb pill a 
one scruple ; oil of carraway, ten drops: | drachm and one scruple, of powdered 
make into twenty pills, and take one] ipecacuanha ten grains, and of extract 
after dinner every day whilst necessary. | of hyoscyamus one seruple; mix, and 
63. Spirit of rosemary, five parts ; | beat into a mass, and divide intotwenty- 
spirit of wine, or spirit of turpentine, | four pills: take one or two, or if of a 
one part. very costive habit, three at bedtime.— 
64. Take of thick mucilage, one! iv. For persons requiring a more power- 
ounce; castor oil, twelve drachms; | ful apenent, the same formula, with 
make intoan emulsion: add mint water, | twenty grains of compound extract of 
four ounces; spirit of nitre, three | colocynth, will form a good purgative 
drachms ; laudanum, one drachm; mix- ' pill. The mass receiving this addition 
ture of squills, one drachm ; and syrup, , must be divided into thirty, instead of 
seven drachms: mix; two tablespoon- | twenty-four pills. 
fuls every six hours. 28. Brack Drarcrt.—v. The 
625. Medicines (Aperient).—!common aperient medicine known as 
In the spring time of the year, the judi- | black draught is made in tho follo wig 
sious use of aperient medicines is much | manner:— Take of senna Isaves six 
to be comnicnded. drachms, bruised ginger balf a drachm, 
626. Sruixe ApeEnrents. — For] sliced liquorice root four drachms, 
children, an excellent medicine is—i. Epsom saltstwoanda half ounces, boiling 
Brimstone and treacle, prepared by mix- ; water half an imperial pint. Keep this 
ing an ounce and a half of sulphur, and ‘standing on the hob or near the fire 
half an ounce of cream of tartar, with! ior three hours, then strain, and after 
eight ounces of treacle; and, according .sllowing it to grow cool, add of sal 
to the age of the child, giving from a: volatile one drachm and a half, of tinc- 
small teaspoonful to a dessertspoonful, ; ture of senna, and of tincture of -arJa- 
early in tac morning, two or three times | moms, each half anouncs, (This mix- 
2 week. As this sometimes produces} ture will keep a long time in a cool 
sickness, the following may be ccd :—] place.) Dose, a wineglassful for an 
ii. Take of powdered Rochelle salts one | adult; and two tablespouonfuls for 
drachm and a half, powdered julap and| young persons about fifteen years of 
powdered rhubarb cach fifteen greins,!age. It is not a suitable medicine for 
ginger two grains, mix. Dose fors. -hild j children. 
above fiva yeurs, one smad/ teaspoonful;| 629. Tonro Arerrenr.—vi. Take 
above ten years, 2 large teaspoonful ; | of Epsom salts one ounce, diluted sul- 
above fifteen, halt the whole, or two|phuric acid one drachm, ‘nfusion of 
teaspoonfuls; and for a aaah above | quassia chips half an imperial pint, 
twenty, three teaspoonfuls, or the/compounc tincture of rhubarb two 
whole, as may be uired by thejdrachms. Half a wineglassful for a 
habit of the porson. This medicine} cose twice & day. 
may be dissolved in warm water, mint,| 630. Inrante’ APERIENT. — Vii 
9 common tea. The powd~ can be| Take of rhubarb five grains, magnesia 
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three grains, white sugar a scruple.| 685. MEviciNzs ARE MADE up by 
y powder five graine; mix. Dose, ! troy weight, although drugs are bought 
or an infant from twelve to eighteen | by avoirdupois weight, and of course 
months of age, from one-third toone-half | you know that there are only twelve 
of the whole.—viil. A useful laxative }ounces to the pound troy, which is 
for children is, composed: of calomel | marked fb.; then each ounce, which 
five grains,-and sugat.a scruple, made | contains cight drachms, is marked 4. ; 
into five powders; half of one of these | cach drachm, containing three scruples, 
for a child from birth to one year, and}is marked 3i.; and each seruple of 
a whole one from that age to three} twenty grains is marked Di. The grain 
years. weights are marked by little cireles, 
681. Fiour or Brimstone is aj 5Grains each circle signifying a grain. 
mild aperient in dosesof about a quarter! /° 5°} Each cf the grain weights, in 
of an ounce; it is best taken in milk. !|2—©) addition to the cireles denoting 
Flour of brimstone, which is also called | theirseveral weigits, bearsalso the stamp 
sublimed sulphur, is generally put upjofacrown. Care must be taken not to 
in ounce packets at 1d. ; its wholesale | mistake this tor one of the numerals. 
price is 4d. per pound. Besidesthese weights you will find others 
632. Medicines.—Preparations | marked 9ss, which means halfa scruple ; 
or THEM.— The following directions | Sss, meaning, half a drachm; and 33s, 
are of the utmost value in connection | meaning hali an ounce. When there 
with the Domestic PHarmacorata,! are ounces, drachms, or scruples, the 
Diseases, PREscRIPTIONS, and Potsons.! number of them is shown by Roman 
They will be found most important to | figures, thus :—i. ii. iii. iv. v., &., and 
emigrants, attendants tyon the sick, andi prescriptions are written in this style, 
persons who reside out of the reach of| 686. Mrascres.—Liquid medicines 
medical aid, sailors, &c., Ge. They eon-| are measured by the following table :— 
tain tnstructions not only for the com- 














| 60 minims......... 


; a 1 fluid drachm., 
pounding of medtcines, but most useful | are con- 
hints and cautions upon the application | ri rie drachms. | tained : ah enact: 
of leeches, blisters, poultices, §c. Ro ers, in ae 

’ . ibe: 8 pints .......088 ee 1 gallon. 


638. AxticLes Requirep ror M1x- 
ING MEDICINES.—Three glass measures, | And the signs which distinguish each 
ene to measure ounces, another to|are as follows:—c. means a gallon; o, 
measure drachms, and a measure for|a pint; 73%, a fluid ounce ; 3, a fluid 
minims, drops, or small doses. 4 pestée| drach ;: and M, % minim, or drop. For- 
and mortar, both of glass and Wedywood- | merly drops used tu be ordered, but as 
ware, a glass funnel, and glass stirring|the size of a drop must necessarily 
rods. 4 spatuda, or flexible knife, for} vary, minims are always directed to be 
spreading ointments, making pills, &c. | employed now for any particular medi- 
A. set of scales and weiyhts. A smail| cine, although for such medicines as oi] 
slab of marble, slate, or porcelain, for {of cioves, essence of ginger, &c., drope 
making pills upon, mixing ointments, | are frequently ordered. 

&e. 637. IN ORDER THAT WE MAY MBAs 

634. Menicine WEIGHTS AND MEA-|suRkE MEDICINES ACCURATELY, there 
SURES. — Weights. — When you open! are graduated glass vessels for measur- 
your box containing the scales and | ing ounces, drachms, and minims. 
weights, you will observe that there are; 638. WHEN rrorer MEABURPS ARR 
several square pieces of brass, of dif-|NoT AT HAND, it is necessary to adopt 
ferent sizes and thicknesses, and stamped | some other method of detcrmining the 
with a variety of characters. These | quantities required, and therefore we 
are the weights, which we will now] have drawn un the following table for 
exy Jain. that purpose :-—- 
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641. BE CAREFUL 


A tumbler......... 10 ounces. NOT TO POUND 
A tencUp sss usually 2 oe | TOO HARD ina glass, porcelain, or Wedge- 
A wineglass ...... contains 4%,” i wood-ware mortar; they are intended 
Atablespoon ....[ shout 4 drachms. " only for substances that pulverize eaatly 
A dessertspoon . 2 op "and for the purpose of mixing or ineors 
A teaspoon ...... 1» ‘porating medicines. Never use acids 


These quantiti s refer to ordinary sized in a marble mortar, and be sure that 
spoons and vessels. Some cups hold; you do not powder galls or any other 
‘alf as much more, and some table- astringent substances in any but a brass 
ppoons contain six drachms. Many | mortar. 
persons keep a medicine-glass, which 2 | 642. Sirrine is frequently required 
graduated so as to show the number of; for powdered substances, and this is 


spoonfuls it contains. 

639. Process of Making Me- 
dicines.—T'0 Powver SunstaNces.— 
Place the substance in the mortar, and 





usually done by employing a fine sieve, 
or tying the powder up in a piece of 
muslin, and striking it against the left 
hand over a piece of paper. 


strike it gently with direct perpendi-, 648. Fivterixa is frequently re. 
cular blows of the pestle, until it sepa- | quired for the purpose of obtaining 
rates into several pieces, then remove | clear fluids, such as infusions, eye- 
all but a small portion, which bruise | washes, and other medicines ; and it is, 
gently at first, and rub the pestle round! therefore, highly important to know 
and round the mortar, observing that | how to perform this simple operation. 
the circles described by the pestle: We must tirst of all make the filter- 
should gradually decrease in diameter, ' paper; this is done by taking a square 
und then increase again, because by shect of white blotting paper, and 
this means every part of the powder is doubling it over, so as to form an angu- 
subjected to the process of pulveriza- lar cup. We next procure a piec. of 
tion. In powdering substances, making , Wire, and twist it into a form to place 
emulsions, and whenever using a mortar, ‘ the funnel in, to prevent it passing too 
the pestle should always travel frum) far into the neck of the bottle. Open 
the right to the left. | out the filter-paper very carefully, and 

640. Some Sunstances require to he | having placed it in the funnel, moisten it 
prepared in a particular manner before | with a little water. Then place the wire 
they can be powdered, or to be assisted! in the space between the funnel and 
by adding some other body. For ex-| the bottle, and pour the liquid gently 
ample, camphor powders more easily | down the side of the paper, otherwise 


when a few drops of spirits of wine are 
added to it; mace, nutmegs, and such 
vily arumatic substances are better for 





the fluid is apt to burst the paper. 
644. Maceration is another pro- 
cess that is frequently required to be 


the addition of a hittle white sugar;! performed in making up medicines, 


resins and gume-resins should be pow- 
dered in a cold place, and if they are 
intended to be dissolved, a little fine 


wellewashed white sand mixed with! 





and consists simply in immersing the 
medicines in cold water or spirits for a 
certain time. 

645. l)icestion resembles maceras 


chem assists the process of powdcring. | tion, except that the process is assisted 


Tough roots, like gentian and calumba, 
should be cut into thin slices; and 
fibrous roots, like ginger, cut slanting, 
otherwise the powder will be full of 
small fibres. Vegetable matters require 
to be dried before they are powdered, 


— as peppermint, loonestrife, erased 
re 


by a gentle heat. The ingredients are 
placed in a flask, such as salad oil is sold 
in, which should be titted with a plug 
of tow or wood, and have a piece of 
wire twisted round the neck. The flask 
is held by means of the wire over the 
flame of a spirit lamp, or else placed ix, 
sume sand warmed ino an old iron 
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snucepan over the fire, care being taken 
not to place more of the flask below the 


sand than the portion occupied by the | th 


ingredients. 

646. Inrusion is one of the most 
frequent operations required in making 
up medicines, its object being to ex- 
tract the aromatic and volatile prin- 
ciples of substances, that would be lost 
dy decoction or digestion ; and to extract 
the soluble from the insoluble parts 
of bodies. Infusions may be made with 
cold water, in which case they are 
weaker, but more pleasant. The ge- 
neral method employed consists in 
elicing, bruising, or rasping the in- 
gredients first, then placing them in a 
¢ommon jug (which should be as glo- 
bular as possible), and pouring boiling 
water over them; cover the jug with 
a cloth folded six or eight times, but 
if there be a lid to the jug so much the 
better; when the infusion has stood 
the time directed, hold a piece of very 
coarse linen over the spout, and pour 
the 7 ae through it into another jug. 

64'7. Decoction, or boiling, is em- 
ployed to extract the mucilaginous or 
gummy parts of substances, their bitter, 
astringent, or other qualities, and is 
nothing more than boiling the in- 
gredients in a saucepan with the lid 
slightly raised. Be sure never to use 
an iron saucepan for astringent decoc- 
tions, such as oak-bark, galls, &c., as 
they will turn the saucepan black, and 
spoil the fecoction. The enamelled 
saucepans are very useful for decoc- 
fions, but an excellent plan is to put the 
ingredients into a jar and boil the jar, 
thus p ing it by a water bath, as it 
is technically termed; or by using a 
cummon pipkin, which answers still 
better. No decoction should be allowed 
to boil for more than ten minutes. 

- Exrracrs are made by evapo- 
vating the liquors obtained by infusion 
or decoction, but these can be bought 
much cheaper and better of chemists 
and druggists, and so can tinctures, 
ronfections, cerates and plasters, and 
syrups; but as every one 18 not always 


in the neighbourhood of druggists, we 
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shall give recipes for those most gene- 
rally useful, and the method of making 


em. 
649. Precautions to be ob- 
served in Giving Medicines.— 
Sex.—Medicines for females should 
not be so strong as those for males, 
therefore it is advisable to reduce the 
doses about one-third. 

650. Temperament.—Persons of a 
ad temperament bear stimu- 
ants and purgatives better than those 
of a sanguine temperament, therefore 
the latter require smaller doses. 

651. Haurrs.—Purgatives never act 
so well upon persons accustomed to 
take them as upon those who are not, 
therefore it is better to change the form 
of purgative from pill to potion, powder 
to draught, or aromatic to saline 
Purgatives should never be given whet, 
there is an irritable state of the bowels. 

652. Srimutants anv Naxcorics 
never act so quickly upon persons ace 
customed to use spirits freely as upon 
those who live abstemiously. 

653. Ciimatse.—The action of me- 
dicines is modified by climate and sea- 
sons. In summer, certain medicines 
act more powerfully than in winter, 
and the same person cannot bear the 
dose in July that he could in De- 
cember. 

654. Genera, Heattn.— Persons 
whose general health is good, bear 
stronger doses than the debilitated and 
those who have suffered for a long time. 

655. Iniosyncrasy. — Walker's 
Dictionary will inform you that “idio- 
syncrasy" means a peculiar tempera- 
ment or disposition not common to 
people generally. For example, some 
persons cannot take calomel in the 
smallest dose without being salivated, 
or rhubarb without having convul- 
sions; others cannot take squills, opium, 
senna, &c., and this peculiarity is 
called the patient’s idiosyncrasy, there- 
fore it is wrong to tvsist upon their 
taking these medicines. 

656. Forms nest suiren ror Ap 
MINISTRATION.— Fluids act quicker thay 
sulids, and powders svuner than pills. 
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657. Best Meron o¥ PREVENT- 


| cumstances, such as sex, temperament, 
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aT 


ING THE Navsrovs Taste oF Ment-| habits, climate, state of general heaith, 


cInEs.—Castor oil may he taken in 
milk, coffee, or spirit, such as brandy ; 


but the best method of covering the! 
nauseous flavour is to put a table-; 


spoonful of strained orange juice in a 
wine glass, pour the castor oil into the 
centre of the juice, and then squeeze a 
tew drops of lemon juice upon the top 
of the oil. 


like castor oil, in orange juice. DPep- 


permint water almost neutralizes the | 
nauseous taste of Epsom salts; a strong - 
solution of extract of liquorice, that of: 


nlocs; milk, that of einchona bark ; and 
cloves of senna. 


658. An Excertent Way To Pre-: 


VENT THE TASTE OF MEDICINES is tu 
have the medicine in a glass, as usual, 
and a tumbler of water by the side of 
it; take the medicine, and retaim it in 
the mouth, which should he kept closed, 
and if you then commence drinking the 
water, the taste of the medicine is 
washed away. Even the bitterness of 
quinine and aloes may be prevented by 
this means. If the nostrils are firmly 
compressed by the thimb and finger of 
the left hand, while taking a nauscous 
draught, and so retained till the mouth 
has been washed out with water, the 
disagrecable taste of the medicine will 
be quite unperceived. 

659. Givine 
sons.—Medicines should be given in 
such a manner that the effect of the 


first dose shall not have ceased when j 


the next dose is given, therefore the 
intervals between tho doses should be 
regulated accordingly. 

660. Doses oF MepicrxeE ror Drir- 
FERENT AG¥s.—-It must be plain to 
every one that children do not require 
such powerful medicine as adults or old 
people, and therefore it is desirable to 

ave yome fixed method of determining 


Cod liver oi] may be taken, | 


Menriernes TO Per-, 


and idiosyncrasy. 











: Proportionate 
| Age. Proportion. Dose. 
te EU, East mee 
| 7 weeks one-fifteenth jor grains 4 
‘7 months ...... one-twelfth jorgrains 6 
i Under 2 yearsj one-eighth or grains 73 
Li 3 45 | one-sixth or grains 10 
los 4 ,, | one-fourth or grains 15 
1 4, 7 ,, |one-third or scruple 1 
» Ik ,, Jone-half ordrachm 4} 
» 20 ,, {two-fifths | or scruples 2 
above 21 ,, [the full dose !ordrachm 1 


G5 The inverse 
661. Drugs, with their Proper- 
ties and Doses.-—We have arranged 
the various drugs according to their 
properties, and have given the doses of 
“ch; but in compiling this we have 
necessarily omitted many from each 
class, because they cannot be employed 


! gradation 





except by a medical man. The doses 
are meant for adults. 
662. Mrnicinrs HAVE DEEN Di- 


‘ VIDED Into four grand classes—1. Gene- 

ral stimulants; 2. Local stimulants; 3. 
-Chemival remedies; 4. Mechanical re- 
meiies, 

663. General Stimulants.—Ge- 
neral stimulants are subdivided into twe 
Classes, dittusible and permanent stimu. 
luants: the tirst comprising narcotics and. 
anti-spasmodices, and the second tonic 
and astringents. 

664. Narcotics are medicineswhich 
stupify and diminish the activity of the 
nervous system. Given in small doses, 
|they generally act as stimulants, but 
an increased dose produces a sedative 
effect. Under this head we include 
taleohol, camphor, ether, the hop, and 
+ OpLum, 





| 665. Arconot., or rectified spirit, is 


ia very powerful stimulant, and is never 


or regulating the adininistration of doses) used as a remeds without being diluted 
of medicine, Now we will suppose to the degree called proof apirit; and 
that the dose for a full-grown person is | even then it 1s seldom used internally, 
one drachm, then the following propor- { It is weed externady im restraining blecds 
tions will be suitable for the various |ing, when there is not any vessel of 
ages given: keeping in view other cir- | importance baba It is also nse ¥¢ 
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a lotion to burns, and is applied by 
dipping a piece of lint into the spirit, and 
laying it over the part. Freely diluted 
(one part to eighteen) with water, it 
forms a useful eye-wash in the 
stage of ophthalmia. Used internally, 
it acts as a very useful stimulant when 
diluted and taken moderately, increasing 
the general excitement, and giving 
energy to the muscular fibres; hence it 
becomes very useful in certain cases of 
debility, especially in habits disposed to 
create acidity; and in the low stage of 
typhus fevers. Dosc.—It is impossible to 
fix anything like a dose for this remedy, 
as much will depend upon the indivi- 


last} and even vomiting, espe 


very 


A FOOL OR A PHYSICIAN AT FORTY. 


| placed iu a hollow tooth and covereé 


with jeweller’s -vool, or scraped lint, it 
gives almost instant relief te toothache. 
Used internally, it is apt to excite nausea, 
jally wher 
given in the solid form. 4s a stimulane 
it is of great service in all low fevers, 
malignant measles, malignant sore 
throat, and confluent small-pox; anc 
when combined with opium and bark, 
it is extremely useful in checking the 
progress of malignant ulcers, anc 
gangrene. 4s @ narcotic it is very 
useful, because it allays pain and irri- 
tation, without increasing the pulse 
much, When powdered anc 


dual; but diluted with water and | sprinkled wpon the surface of a blister. 
sweetened with sugar, from half an/|it prevents the cantharides acting in € 
ounce to two ounces may be given | peculiar and painful manner upon the 
three or four times a day. In cases of| bladder. Combined with senna, it ine 
extreme debility, however, much will | creases its purgative propertics ; and it 
depend upon the disease. Cantion.—He- | is also used to correct the nausea pror 
member that alcohol is an irritant poison, | duced by squills, and the irritating 
and that the indulyence in its nse daily ; effects of drastic purgatives and meze- 
originates dyspepsia, or indigestion, and! reon. Jose, from four grains to half . 
many other serious complaints. Of all: seruple, repeated at short intervals wher 
kinds of spirits the best as a tonic and , used in small doses, and long interval: 
stomachic is brandy. ; when employed in large doses. J/oses 0, 
666. Campnor is not a very steady | the various preparations.—Camphor mix- 
stimulant, as its effect istransitory ; but ; ture, from half an ounce to three ounces ; 
in large doses it acts as a narcotic, ;compound tincture of camphor (yare- 
abating pain and inducing sleep. In mo-: gorie elixir), trom fifteen minims to twe 
derate doses it operates as a diaphoretic, ; drachms. Caution. When given in an 
diuretic, and anti-spasmodic, increasing | overdose it acts asa poison, producing vo- 
the heat of the body, allaying irritation | miting, giddiness, delirium, convulsions, 
and spasm. It is used externally as a|and sometimes death. Opium is the 
liniment when dissolved in oil, alcohol, | best antidote for camphor, whether in 
or acetic acid, being employed to allay | excess or taken as a poison. Afode of 
cheumatic pains; and it 1s also useful as | exhibition. It may be rubbed up 
an embrocation in sprains, bruises, chil- | with almond emulsion, or mucilage, or 
blains, and, when combined with opium, | the yolk of eggs, and by this means 
it has been advantageously employed in | suspended in water, or combined with 
flatulent colic, and severe diarrhea, { chloroform as mixture, in which form 
being rubbed over the bowels. When | it is a valuable stimulant in cholera and 
reduced to a fimé powder, by the addition | other discases. (Sce M1xTuRES.) 
of a little spirit of wine and friction, it} 667. Eruer is a diffusible stimu- 
is very useful as a local stimulant to] lant, narcotic and anti-spasmodic, SiJeq 
indolent ulcers, especially when thoy | phurte her se yee 
discharge a foul kind of matter; a ninch imulant.ienee 
is taken between the finger and thumb, | former om; 
end sprinkled into the ulcer, which is | by covering genius 
then dressed as usual. When dissolved | oiled silk, aim 
«at os! of turpentine, anf a few drops are| and in the laf 
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evaporate, and thus produce coldness: | stomach, and without affecting the head 
hence it is applied over acalded surfaces | or causing nausea. Applied to irritable 
by means of rags dipped in it. As @ local | ulcers in the form of tincture, it pro- 
application, it has been found to afford) motes their cure, and allays pain. 
almost instant relief in earache, when | Cloths dipped in a strong solution, and 
combined with almond oil, and dropped | applied over painful bruises, tumours, 
into the ear. Internally, it is used ‘ or inflamed joints, allay pain. A small 
as a stimulant and narcotic in low’ pieceof solid opium stuffed intoa hollow 
fevers and cases of great exhaustion. . tooth relieves toothache. A weak solu- 
Dose, from fifteen minims to half a tion of opium forms a valuable colly- 
drachm, repeated at short intervals, as‘ rium in ophthalmia. Two drops of the 
its effects soon pass off. It is usually wine of opium dropped into the eye, 
given in a little camphor julep, or: acts as an excellent stimulant in blood- 
water. | shot eye; or after long-continued in- 
668. Nirric Eruer is a refrigerant, | tlammation, it is useful in strengthen- 
diuretic, and anti-spasmodic, and is well: ing the eye. <Applicd as a liniment, in 
Imown as “ sweet spirit of nitre.” Used | combination with ammonia and oil, or 
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externally, its evaporation relieves head- 
ache, and it is sometimes applied to 
burns. Jnternally, it is used to relieve 
nausea, flatulence, and thirst in fevers ; 
also as a diuretic. Dose, from ten 
minims to one drachm. 

669. Comrocvny Srniut or Sri- 
ruvric Ernenr is a very useful stimu- 
lant, narcotic, and anti-spasmodic. Used 
internally in cases of great exhaustion, 
attended with irritability. Dose, from 
half a drachm to two drachms, in can- 
eo julep. When combined with 
audanum, it prevents the nauseating 
effects of the opium, and acts more 
beneficially as a narcotic. 

670. Tue Hor is a narcotic, tonic, 
and diuretic ; it reduces the frequency 
of the pulse, and does not affect. the head, 
jike most anodynes. Used erternally, it 


with camphorated spirit, it relieves 
muscular pain. When combined with 
oil of turpentine, it is useful as 2 lini- 
mentin spasmodic colic. Used internally, 
it acts as a very powerful stimulant; 
then as a sedative, and finally as an 
anolyne and narcotic, allaying pain in 
the most extraordinary manner, by act- 
ing directly upon the nervous system. 
In acute rheumatism it is a most excel- 
lent medicine when combined with 
calomel and tartrate of antimony ; but 
its exhibition requires the judicious care 
of a medical man. Doses of the various 
preparations. — Confection of opium, 
from five grains to half a drachm ; ez- 
tract of opium, from one to five grains 
(this is a valuable form, as it does not 
produce so much after derangement of 
the nervous system as solid opium); 


acts as an anodyne and discutient, and ; pills of soap and opium, from five to ten 


is useful as a fomentation for painful 
tumours, rheumatic pains in the joints, 
and severe contusions. A pillow stuffed 
with hops acts as a narcotic. When 
the powder is mixed with lard, it 





rains; compound tpecacuanha powder 
ce Dover's Powder’’), from ten to fifteen 
grains; compound kino powder, from five 
to fifteen grains; wine of opium, from 
ten minims to one drachm. Caution.— 
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allaying any severe pain which is not| from twenty minims to one drachm. 
attended by inflammation. The class | Caution.—Never give it when inflamma- 
includes a great many, but the most tion exists. 
safe and serviceable are ammonia,; 677. CALRANum is stimulant, anti- 
assafeetida, galbanum, valerian, bark, | spasmoaic, expectorant, and deobstruent, 
ether, camphor, opium, and chloro- | Used externally, it assists in dispelling 
form ; with the minerals, oxide of zinc [rept tumours when spread upon 
and calomel. leather as a plaster, and is useful in weak- 
673. Ammonia, on “ VoLATILE' ness of the legs from rickets, being ap- 
Saxt,”’ is an anti-spasmodic, antacid, ' plied as a plastertothe loins. Employed 
stimulant, and diaphoretic. Used exter- ; internally, it is useful in chronic or old- 
nally, combined with oil, it forms a cheap ' standing rheumatism and hysteria. Doses 
and useful liniment, but it should be of preparations.—Of the gum, trom ten 
dissolved in proof spirit before the oil is to {een grains as pills; /ineture, from 
added. One part of this salt, and three : fifteen minims to one drachm. It nay 
parts of extract of belladonna, mixed and . be made into an emulsion with mucilage 
spread upon leather, makes an excellent : and water. 
plaster for relieving rheumatic pains. As: 678. VALERIAN is a powerful anti- 
a local stimulant itis wel] known, as re- | spasmodic, tonic, and excitant, acting 
its effects in hysterics, faintness, | chiefly on the nervous centres. Used 
and lassitude, when applied to the nose, | internally, it is employed in hysteria, 
as common smelling salts. It is used | nervous languors, and spasmodic com- 
internally as an adjunct to infusion of! plaints generally. It is useful in low 
gentian in dyspepsia or indigestion, and | fevers. Doses of various preperations. 
m moderate doses in gout. ose, from |—J’owder, from ten grains to half a 
five to fifteen grains. Caution.—Over- | drachm, three or four times a day; éine- 
doses act as a narcotic and irritant! éure, from two to four drachms; ammo- 
poison. ‘ ntuted tincture, from onetotwo drachms ; 
674. BrcarnonaTe oF AMMONIA, ! dn fusion, from two to three ounces, or 
USED ‘NTERNALLY the same as the, more. 
“volatile salt." Jose, from six to; 679. Bark, or, os it is commonly 
twelve grains. It is frequextly com-. called, “Peruvian Bark,” is an anti- 
bined with Epsom salts. . 8pasmodic, tonic, astringent, and sto- 
675. SortcTion oF Sesevicar-!machic. Used externally, it is an ex- 
BONATE OF AMMONIA, used the same as' cellent detergent for foul ulcers, and 
the ‘volatile salt.” ose, from half a; those that heal slowly. Used internally, 
drachm to one drachm, combined with | it is particularly valuable in intermittent 
some milky fluid, like almond emulsion. | fever or ague, malignant measics, dy- 
676. AsSaAra@:TIDA is an anti-spas- | sentery, diarrhoa, intermittent rheuma- 
modic, expectorant, excitant, and anthel- ; tism, St. Vitus’ dance, indigestion, ner« 
mintic. Used internally, itis extremely | vous affections, malignant sore throat, 
useful in dyspepsia, flatulent colic, | and erysipelas; its use being indicated 
hysteria, and nervous diseases; and{in all cases of debility. oses of its 
where there are no inflammatory symp- | preparations.—DPowder, from five grains 
toms, it is an excellent remedy m huop- ! to two drachms, mixed in wine, water, 
ing cough and asthma. Used locally as | milk, syrup, or sulution of liquorice; 
an enems, it is useful in flatulent colic, ! infusion, from one to three ounces; dee 
and convulsione that come on through | eve//on, from one to three ounces ; tines 
teething. Jioses of various prepurations. ture and compound tincture, vach fiom 
-—Solid yum, from five to ten graius as'one to three drachms. Cudtion.—If it 
Pulls; mixture, from half an ounce to | causes oppression ut the stomach, com. 
one ounce ; tincture, from fifteen minims | bine it with an aromatic; if it causes 
to One drachm; ammoniated tincture, | vomiting, give it in wine or suda water ; 
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if it purges, give 
stipates, give rhubarb. 

80. Ernen (SuLruvric) is given 
internally os an anti-spasmodic in diffi- 
cult breathing and spasmodic asthma ; 
also in hysteria, cramp of the stomach, 
hiccough, locked jaw, and cholera. It 
is useful in checking sea-sickness. Jose, 
from twenty minims to one drachm. 
Caution.—An overdose produces apo- 
plectic symptoms. 

681. Camrion is given internally as 
an anti-spasmodit: in hysteria, cramp in 
the stomach, flatulent colic, and St. 
Vitus’ dance. Dose, from two to twenty 

ins. 

682. Orium is employed internally 
in spasmodic affections, such as cholera, 
spasmodic: asthma, hooping cough, tla- 
tulent colic, and St. Vitus’ dance. Lose, 
from one-sixth of a grain to two grains 
of the solid opium, according to the 
disease. 

683. Oxipr or ZiNc is an anti-spas- 
modic, astringent, and tonic. Used ex- 
ternally, as an ointment, it forms an 
excellent astringent in affections of the 
eyelids, arising from relaxation; or as a 
powder, it is an excellent detergent 
for unhealthy ulcers. Used internally, 
it has proved efficacious in St. Vitus’ 
dance, and some other spasmodic atlec- 
tions. use, from one to six grains, 
twice a day. 

684. CaomEt isan anti-spasmodiec, 
altcrative deobstruent, purgative, and 
errhine. Used internally, combined with 
opium, it acts as un auti-spasmodic in 
locked jaw, cholera, and many other spas- 
modic affections. As an alterative and 
deobstruent, it has been found usefii in 
leprosy and itch, when combined with 
antimonials and guaiacum, and in en- 
largement of the liver and glandular 
affuctions. It acts beneficially in 


drop- | 
sies, by producing watery motions. th 
typhus it is of great benefit when com- | from ten to thirty 
bined with antimonials; and it may be 
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opium ; and if it con- | five grains, daily; as a cathartic, from 
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five to fifteen grains; to produce ptya- 
lism, orsalivation, from one to two grains, 
in a pill, with a quarter of a grain of 
opium, night and morning. Caution.— 
When taking calomel, exposure to ccd 
or dampness should be guarded against, 
as such an imprudence would bring out 
an eruption of the skin, attended with 
fever. When this does occur, leave off 
the calomel, and give bark, wine, and 
purgatives; take a warm bath twice a 
day, and powder the surface of the body 
with powdered starch. 

685. Tonics ure given to improve 
the tune of the system, and restore the 
natural energies and general strength 
of the body. They consist of bark, 
quassia, gentian, camomile, worme 
wood, and angostura bark. 

686. Qvassia is a simple tonic, and 
can be used with safety by any one, as 
it ducs not increase the animal heat, or 
quicken the circulation. Usedinternally, 
in the form of infusion, it has been 
found of great benefit in indigestion 
and nervous irritability, and is useful 
atter bilious fevers and diarrhoea. Dose 
of the infusion, from one and a half to 
two ounces, three times a day. 

687. GENTIAN is an excellent tonic 
and stomachic; but when given in 
large doses, it acts as an aperient. It 
is uxed internally in all cases of genera’ 
debility, and when combined with 
bark, is used in intermittent fevers. It 
has also been employed in indigestion, 
and it is sometimes used, combined 
with volatile salt, in that disease; but 
at other times alone, in the form of in- 
fusion. After diarrhea, it proves a 
useful tonic. U'sed externally, its in- 
fusion is sometimes applied to foul 
ulcers. Dose, of the tufusion, one and 
a half to two ounces; of the déneture, 
one to four drachms; of the extract, 
grains. 

688. Camomite.—The flowers of 


given as a purgative in almost any | the camomile are tonic, slightly ano- 


discuse, provided there is not any in- ; dyne, 


anti-spasmodic, and emetic. 


flammation of the bowels, irritability of | They are used erternally as fomenta- 


the system, or great debility. 


Dose, 28 | tions, in colic, faceache, and tumours 


a deobstrucnt and alterative, from one to] and to unhealthy ulcers. They are 
‘ 
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used witernally in the form of infusion, 
with carbonate of soda, ginger, and other 
‘stomachic remedies, in dyspepsia, flatu- 
lent colic, debility following dysentery 
and gout. Warm infusion of the flowers 
acts as an emetic; and the powdered 
flowers are sometimes combined with 


opium or kino, and given in intermittent 


fevers. Dose, of the powdered tlowers, 
from ten grains to one drachm, twice or | 
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small, spotty ulcerations of the mouth 
and throat, and bleeding gums, and fi 

these two affections it is uscd in the form 
of infusion to wash the parts. It is 
given internally in diarrhova, dysentery. 
and hemorrhage from the bowels. 
Dose, of the infusion, from one to threo 
ounces; of the tincture, from one to 
four drachms; of the porrder, from 
ten to thirty grains. Caution.— It 


thrice a day ; of the infusion, from one must not be given with soda or any 
to two ounces, as a tonic, three times a | alkali; nor metallic salts, albumen, or 
day: and from six ounces to one pint, | gelatine, as its property is destroyed 


as an emetic; of the extract, from five | 


to twenty ane 
689. Woxrmwoop is a tonic and 
It is used externally as 


anthelmintic. 

a discutient and antiseptic. It is used 
internally in long-standing cases of 
dyspepsia, in the form of infusion, with 
or without aromatics. It has also been 
used in intermittents. Dose, of the 
infusion, from one to two ounces, three 
times a day; of the powder, from one 
to two scruples. 

690. ANncostvra Bank, or Cusparia, 
is a tonic and stimulant. It expels 
flatulence, increases the appetite, and 
produces a grateful warmth in the sto- 
mach. It is «sed internally in inter- 
mittent fevers, dyspepsia, hysteria, and 
all cases of debility, where a stimulating 
tonic is desirable, particularly after 
bilious diarrhoea. ose, of the powder, 
from ten to fifteen grains, combined 
with cinnamon powder, magnesia, or 
rhubarb; of the eztract, from three to 
ten grains; of the infusion, from one to 
two ounces. Caution.—It should never 
be given in inflammatory discases or 
bectic fever. 

691. Astringents are medicines 
given for the purpose of diminishing 
excessive discharges, and to act indi- 
rectly as tonics. This class includes 
eatechu, kino, oak bark, logwood, rose 
leaves, chalk, and white vitriol. 

692. Carecuu is a most valuable 
astringent. It is used externally, when 
powdered, to promete the contraction 
of flabby ulcers. Asa local astringent 
it is useful in relaxed uvula, a small 





by this combination. 

93. Krxo is a powerful astringent. 
It is used externally to ulcers, to give 
tone to them when flabby, and dis- 
charging foul and thin matter. It 
is used internally in the same dis- 
eases as catechu. Dose, of the porwdrr, 
from ten to fifteen grains; of the 
tincture, from oneto two drachms; of the 
compound powder, trom ten to twenty 
grains; of the infusion, from a half to 
one and a half ounce. Cauntion.—Kino 
is used in combination with calomel, 
when salivation is intended, to prevent, 
by its astringency, the action of the 
calomel on the bowels, and thereby 
Insure its affecting the constitution.— 
(See CaTEcHv.) 

694. QOax Banrx is an astringent 
and tonic. It is used externally, in the 
form of decoction, to restrain bleedin 
from lacerated surfaces. As a loca 
astringent, it is used in the form of 
decoction, as a gargle in sore throat and 
relaxed uvula. It is used internally in 
the same diseases as catechu, and when 
combined with aromatics and bitters, in 
intermittent fevers. Dose of the powder, 
from fifteen to thirty grains; of the 
decoction, from two to eight drachms. 

695. louwoop is not a very satis- 
factory astringent. It is used internally 
in diarrhooa, the last stage of dysentery, 
and a lax state of the intestines. Dose, 
of the extract, from ten grains to one 
drachm ; of the decoction, from one to 
three ounces, three or four times a day. 

696. Rosz Leaves are astringent 
and tonic. They are used internally 


piece being dissolved in the mouth; }in spitting of blood, hemorrhage from 
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the stomach, intestines, &c., as a gargle 
for sore throat, and for the night sweats 
of consumption. The infusion is fre- 
quently used as a tonic with diluted 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), after low 
fevers, or in combination with Epsom 
salts and sulphuric acid in certain states | 
of the bowels. Dose of tnfusion, from 
two to four ounces. 

697. CuHaLx, when prepared by 
washing, becomes an astringent as well 
as antacid. It is used internally in 
diarrhaa, in the form of mixture, and 
externally as on application to burns, 
scalds, and excoriations, Jose of the 
mirture, from one to two ounces. 

698. Wurte Vitxiot, or Sulphate of 
Zinc, is an astringent, tonic, and emetic. 
It is used externally a3. collyrium for 
ophthalmia (See Domestic PHARMACO- 
raeia), and as a detergent for scrofu- 
lous ulcers, in the proportion of three 

rains of the salt to one ounce of water. 

t is used internally in indigestion, 
and many other diseases; but tt should 
not be given unless ordered by a@ medical 
man, as it is @ poison. 

699. Local Stimulants.—Local 
stimulants comprise emetics, cathartics, 
diuretics, diaphorctics, expectorants, 
sialogogues, errhines, and epispastics. 

700. Emetics aro medicines given 
for tho purpose of causing vomiting, as 
in cases of poisoning. They consist 
of ipecacuanha, camomile, antimony, 
copper, zinc, and several others. 

HOt. IpecactANHA is an emetic, 
diaphoretic, and expectorant. It is 
used tniternally to excite vomiting, in 
doses of from ten totweuty grains of the 
powder, or one to one and a half ounce 
of the infusion, every half hour until 
vomiting takes place. To make it act 
well and easily, the patient should drink 
half pints of warm water after each 
dose of the infusion. As a diapho- 
retic, it should be given in doses of three 
grains, mixed with somo soft substance, 
such as crumbs of bread, and repeated 
every four hours. Dose of the wine, 
from twenty minims to ono drachm as 
a diaphoretic, and from ono drachm 
to one and a half ounce as an emetic. 
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Caution—TDo not give more than the 
doses named above, because, although a 
safe emetic, yet it is an acrid narcotie 
poison. 

702. Mvatarn ir too well known 
to require describing. It is an emetic, 
diuretic, stimulant, and rubefacient. It 
is used externally as a poultice (which 
is made of the powder, bread crumbs, 
and water; or of one part of mustard to 
two of flour: vinegar is not necessary), 
in all cases where a stimulant is re- 
quired, such as sore throats, rheumatic 
pains in the joints, cholera, cramps in 
the extremitics, diarrhoea, and many 
other diseases. When applied it should 
not be left on toe long, as it is apt to 
cause ulceration of the part. From ten 
to thirty minutes is quite long enough. 
When wsrd internally as an emetic, a 
large teaspoonful mixed with a tumbler of 
warm water generally operates quickly 
and safely, frequently when otheremetics 
have failed. In dropsy it is sometimes 
given in the form of whey, which is 
made by boiling half an ounce of the 
bruised seeds in a pint of milk, and 
straining off the curd. From three ta. 
four ounces of this is to be taken for a 
dose three times a day. 

703. Cathartics are divided into 
laxatives and purgatives. The former 
comprise manna, tamarinds, castor oil, 
sulphur, and magnesia; the latter, senna, 
rhubarb, jalap, colorynth, buckthorn, 
aloes, cream of tartar, scammony, calo- 
mel, Epsom salts, Glauber's salts, sul- 
phate of potash, and Venice t tine. 

704. Manna is a vory gontle laxa- 
tive, and therefore used for children and 
delicate persons. Dose for children, from 
one to two drachms; and for adults, 
from one to two ounees, combined with 
rhubarb and cinnamon water. 

705. Tamaninns are generally iaxas 
tive and refrigerant. Ag it is agreeable, 
this medicine will generally be eaten 
by children when they will not take 
other medicines. Dose, from half to one 
ounce. As a refrigerant beverage in 
fevers it is extremely grateful. 

706. Castor Orzis a most valuable 
medicine, asit gencrally operates quickly 
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and mildly. It is wsed externally, com-|pepsia, and o debilitated state of the 
bined with citron ointment, as a topical | bowels. Combined with a mild pre- 
application in common leprosy. It is|paration of calomel (cum cred), it 
wsed internally as an ordinary purgative | forms an excellent purgative for child. 


for infants, as a laxative for adults, and|ren. Dose, of the infusion, from one ta 
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in diarrhoea and dysentery. In colic 
it is very useful and safe; and also after 
delivery. Dose for infants, from forty 
drops to two drachms; for adults, from 
half to one and a half ounce. 

707. ScipHvr.—Sublimed sulphur 
is laxative and diaphorctic. It is ased 
externatly in skin diseases, especially 
itch, both in the form of ointment and 
as a vapour bath. It is used internally 
in hemorrhoids, eombined with mag- 
nesia, as a laxative for children, and as 
a diaphoretic in rheumatism. ose, 
from one scruple to two drachms, mixed 
in milk or with treacle. When com- 
bined with an equal proportion of cream 
of tartar, it acts as a purgative. 

708. Macnxrsia.—Caleined magnesia 
possesses the same propcrties as the 


two ounces; of the poder, from one 


scruple to half a drachm as a pur- 

gative, and from six to ten grains as a 

stomachic; of the tincture and come 

pound tincture, from one to four drachms ; 

of the compound pill, from ten to twenty 
ains. 

711. Jatar is a powerful cathartic 
and hydrogogue, and is therefore apt to 
gripe. Dose, of the powder, from ten to 
thirty grains, combined with a drop or 
two of aromatic oil; of the compound 
powder, from tifteen to ferty grains ; of 
the tincture, from one to three drachms ; 
of the extract, from ten to twenty 
grains. The watery extract is better 


I! than the alcoholic. 


712. Co.tocystu isa powerful dras- 
tic cathartic, and should never be given 


carbonate. Dose, from ten to thirty ; alone, unless ordered by a medical man, 


grains, in milk or water. Carbonate of 
snagnesia is an antacid and laxative, and 
ys very useful for children when teething, 
and for heartburn in adults. ose, from 
a half to two drachms, in water or milk. 

709. Senna is a purgative, but is 
apt to gripe when given alune; there- 
fore it is combined with some aromatic, 
such as cloves or ginger, and the infu- 
sion should be made with co/d instead 
of hot water. It usually acts in about 
four hours, but its action should be 
assisted by drinking warm fluids. Dose, 
of the confection, commonly called 
* lenitive electuary,” from one to three 
or four drachms at bedtime; of the 


infusion, from one to two ounces ; of the | 


as its action is too violent for some 
constitutions. Dose, of the extract, from 
five to fifteen grains; of the compound 
extract, from five to fifteen grains; of 
the compound colocynth pill, the best 
of all its preparations, from ten to 
twenty grains. 

718. Buckrnorn is o brisk purga- 
tive for children in the form of syrup. 
Dose of the syrup, frum one to six 
drachms. 

714. ALors is a purgative and 
cathartic in large, and tonic in smaller 
doses. ose, of powder, from two to ten 
grains, combined with suap, bitter ex- 
tracts, or other purgative medicines, 
and given in the form of pills; of the 


tincture, from one to two drachms ; of | compound pill, from five to twenty 


the syrup (used for children), from one 
drachm to one ounce. Caution.—IT)o 
hot give senna, in any form except con- 
fection, in hemorrhoids, and never in 
urritability of the intestines. 

710. Rucvsars is a purgative, 
astringent, and stomachic. It is used 
externally in the form of powder to 
ulcers, to promote a healthy action. 
It is given internally in diarrhoa, dys- 


grains; of the pill of aloes and myrrh, 
from five to twenty grains; of the 
tincture, from four drachms to one 


ounce; of the compound tincture, from 
one to four drachms; of the extract, 
frum six to ten grains; of the com- 
pound decoction, from four drachms to 
two ounces, 


715. Cream or TARTAR is 0 purga- 


tive and refrigerant. It is used inter- 
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nally in dropsy, especially of the belly, | internally, combined with aloce ur 
in doses of one scruple to one | rhubarb, in obstructions of the bowels, 
drachm. As a refrigerant drink it is | and is an excellent saline purgative iy 
(lissolved in hot water, and sweetened ; dyspepsia and jaundice. Dose of the 
With sugar, and is used in febrile powdered salt, ten grains to one 
diseases, care being taken not to allow , drachm. 
it to rest too much upon the howels.: 720. VeNick TcurrenTiIne is ca- 
Dose, as a purgative, from two to four thartic, diuretic, stimulant, and anthel 
drachms, as n Aydroqoyue, from four mintic. [tis sed esternally as a rubee 
to six drachms, mixed with honey or facient, and 1s given inéernadly in flatu 
treacle. Caution.—Its use should be ‘lent: colic, in tapeworm, rheumatism, 
followed by tonics, especially gentian and other diseases. Dose, as a diuretic, 
and angostura. ‘frum ten grams to one drachm; as a 
716. Scammony is a drastic pur- | cuthartic, trom ten tu twelve drachms ; 
gative, generally acting quickly and |/as an a@ntheimintic, from one to two 
powerfully ; sometimes producing nau- | ounces every eight hours, till the worm 
sea, and even vomiting, and being very | be ejected. 
apt to gripe. It is wsed internally, to: 721. Diuretics are medicines 
produce watery evacuations in dropsy, : which promote an increased secretion 
to remove intestinal worms, and correct | of urine. They censist of nitre, acetate 
the slimy motions of children. Jose, of . of potassa, squills, juniper, and oil of 
the powder, from five to sixteen grains, turpentine, and many others, vegetable 
given in liquorice water, treacle, or and mincral. 
honey; of the confection, from twenty; 722. Nrrreis a diuretie and refrige- 
to thirty grains. Cuution.—Do not 'rant. It is used externally as a deter- 
give it in an irritable or inflamed state! gent when dissolved in water, and as a 
uf the bowels. ilotion to inflamed and painful rheu- 
717 Eveom Sars is a purgative; matic joints. It is given taternally in 
and aiureuc. 4J1 geuerally operates'doses of from ten grains to half a 
quickly, and thereture 1s extremely | drachm, or eveu one drachm ; in spitting 
useful in acute diseases. It is touna to: vivoad re 1s grven in one aracnm doses 
be beneficial in dyspepsia when com- , with great benefit. As a topical appli- 
bined with infusion of gentian and a: cation it is beneficial in sore throat, a 
little ginger. It forms an excellent. few grains being allowed to dirgolve in 


enema with olive oil. Jose, from a 


half to two ounces, dissolved in warm : 


tea or water. Infusion of roses partially 
covers its taste and assists its action. 
It is a noted fact with regard to Epsom 
salts, that the Jaryer the amount of 
water in which they are taken, the 
smaller the dose of salts required : thus, 
half an ounse properly dissolved may 
be made a strong dose. The action 
and efficacy of Epsom salts may be 
very greatly increased by tho addition 
of one grain of tartar emetic with a 
dose of salts. 

718. Guaunsn’s Sart is a very 
good purgative. osc, from a haif to 
two ounces, dissolved in warm water. 

719. SuupnaTe oF Potasu is a 


the mouth. 

723. AcrTaTe oF Potassa is diuretic 
and cathartic. It ais given dternaddy in 
dropsy with great benetit, in doses of 
from one scruple to one drachm, every 
three or four hours, to act as a diuretie 
in combination with infusion of quassia, 
Dose, a8 a cathartic, trom two to three 
drachms. 

724. Savirrsis diuretic and expec- 
torant when giver in small doses; and 
emetic and purgative when given in large 
doses. It is ured snternally in dropsies, 
in combination with calomel and opium ; 
in asthma, witn ammoniacum ; in catarrh, 
in the form of oxymel. Dose, of the 
dried bulb powdered, from one to two 
grains every 81x hours ; of the compound 


erthartic and deubstruent. Ut is eased | pill, from ten to fifteen grains; of the 
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tincture, from ten minims to half aj 
drachm ; of the oxymel, from a half to 
two drachms; of the vinegar, from 
twenty minims to two drachms. 

725. JunivEr is diuretic and sto- 
machic. It is given internally in dropsies. 
Dose, of the infusion, from two to three 
ounces every four hours; of the oz/, trom 
one to five minims. 

726. Om or TURPENTINE is a 
diuretic, anthelmintic, and rubefacient. 
It is used externally in flatulent colic, 
sprinkled over flannels dipped in hot 
water and wrung out dry. It is used 
internally in the same diseases as Venice 
Dose, from five minims to 











727. Diaphoretics are medicines 
given to increase the secretion. from the 
skin by sweating. They comprise ace- 
tate of ammonia, calomel, antimony, 
opium, camphor, and sarsaparilla. 

728. So.vution or ACETATE oF 
AMMONIA is a most useful diaphoretic. 
It is used externally asa discutient, as a 
lotion to inflamed milk-breasts, as an 
eye-wash, and a lotion in scald head. It 
is given énternally to promote perspira- 
tion in febrile diseases, which it does 
most effectually, especially when com- 
bined with camphor mixture. This is 
the article so frequently met with in 
prescriptions, and called spirits of min- 
dererus Sr ammonia acetatis). Dose, 
from a half to one and a half ounce 
every three or four hours. 

729. AntTIMONY.—TZartar emetic is 
diaphoretic, emetic, expectorant, altera- 
tive, and rubefacient. It is used exter- 
sally as an irritant in white swellings 
and deep-seated inflammations, in the 


form of an Ointment. It is given infer- | 
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rheumatism, when combined with opium 
or calomel, it is of great benefit. JJoxe, 
from throe grains to ten grains every 
four hours, taking »lenty of warm fluide 
between cach dose. 

731. SaxsarantLLa is diaphoretic, 
alterative, diuretic, and tonic. It is 
given tuternally in cutaneous diseases, 
old-standing rheumatism, scrofula, and 
debility. Lose, of the decuction, from four 
to eight ounces ; of the compound drcoo.- 
tion, trom four to cight ounces; of the 
extract, trom five grains to one drachm. 

732. Expectorants are medicines 
given to promote the secretion trom the 
windpipe, &c. They consist of antimony, 
ima squills, ammoniacum, an} 
to 


733. Ammontacum isan expectorant, 
antispasmodic, diuretic, and deobstruent. 
It is used externally as a discutient, and 
is given internally, with great benefit, in 
asthma, hysteria, and chronic catarrh. 
Dose, from ten to twenty Shears 

734. Tov is an excellent expecto- 
rant, when there are no inflammatory 
symptoms. It is given internally in 
asthma and chronic catarrh. Dose, of 
the balsam, from five to thirty grains, 
combined with mucilage and suspended 
in water ; of the tincture, from a half to 
one drachm ; of the syrup, from a half 
to four drachms. 

735. Sialogogues are given to 
increase the flow of saliva or spittle. 
They consist of ginger and calomel, 
pelletory of Spain, tobacco, the acids, 
and some others. 

736. GixseEx is a sinlogogue, carmi- 
native, and stimulant, It is used tnter- 
nally in flatulent colic, dyspepsia, and te 
prevent the griping ¢f medicines. When 


nally in pleunsy, bilious fevers, and ' chewed, it acts as ao sialogegue, and is 
many other diseases ; but its exhibition | therefore useful in relaxed uvula. Dose, 
requires the skill of a medical man, to! from ten totwenty gruins of the powder; 
watch its effects. Dose, from one-sixth i of the tinetare, from ten minims to one 
of a gruin to four grains. Caution.—It | drachm. 
isa poison, and therefore requires great| 737. Epispastics and Rube- 
are in its administration. | facients are those remedies which uru 
780. AnrimoniaL Powpen is a din- | applied to blister and cause redness of the 
phoretic, emetic, and alterative. It is! surface. They consist of cantharides, 
Riven internally, in febrile diseases, to | ammonia, Burgundy pitch, and mustard. 


p oduce determination to the skin; in} ‘738. CanTuanives, or Spanish tlicg, 
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tempt to take cantharides internally, 
except under the advice of a medical 
man, a8 it is a poison, and requires cx- 
treme caution in its use. 

739. Buiounnpy Pircn is warmed 


when used internally, are diuretic and 
stimulant; and ecpispastic and = rube- 
facient when applied externally. Afode 
of application.—A portion of tho blister- 
ing plaster is spread with the thumb 
upon brown paper, linen, or leather, | and spread upon linen or leather, and ap- 
to the size required; its surface then | plied over the chest in cases of catarrh, 
slightly moistened with olive oil and | difficult breathing, and hooping cough ; 
sprinkled with camphor, and the plaster | over the loins in debility or lumbago ; 
applied by a divAé bandage: or it is} and over any part that it is desirable 
spread on adhesive plaster, and attached | to excite a mild degree of inflamma- 


to the skin by the adhesive margin of tion in. 
the plaster. Cuution.—lIf a blister is to 
be applied to the head, shave it at least 
ten hours before it is put on; and it is 
better to place a thin piece of gauze, 
wetted with vinegar, between the skin 
and the blister. If a distressing feeling 
be experienced about the bladder, give 
warm and copious draughts of linseed 
tea, milk, or decoction of quince seeds, 
and apply warm fomentations of milk 
and water to the blistered surface. 
The period required for a blister to 
remain on varies from eight to ten 
hours for adults, and from twenty 
minutes to two hours for children: as 
soon as it is removed, if the blister is 


740. Chemical Remedies.— 
The chemical remedies comprise refri- 
gerants, antacids, antalkalies, and 
escharotics. 

741. Refrigerants are medicines 
given for the purpose of suppressing an 
unnatural heat of the body. They are 
Seville oranges, lemons, tamarinds, 
nitre, and cream of tartar. 

742. SevittE Oranoes and sweet 
ue are Acer into ehbghaaeret 
everage, which is extremely gratef 
in febrile diseases. The rind is an 
agreeable mild tonic, carminative, and 
stomachic. Dose, of the tineture, from 
ono to four drachms; of the infusion, 


uot raised, apply a ‘“‘spongio-piline”’ | from one to two ounces. 


ultice, and it will then rise properly. 


743. Lemons are used to form a 


When it is requized to act as a rubefa- | refrigerant beverage, which is given to 
cient, the blister should remain on; quench thirst in febrile and inflamma- 
from one to three hours for adults, and|tury diseases. Lemon juice is given 
from fifteen to forty minutes for child- | with carbonate of potash (half an ounce 
ren. Jo dressa blister—Cut tho bag!of the juice to twenty grains of the 
of cuticle containing the serum at the . salt), and taken while effervescing, 
lowest part, by snipping it with tho ; allays vomiting; a tablespoonful, taken 
scissors, 80 as to form an opening like ; occasionally, allays hysterical palpita- 
this—V ; andthen apply apicce of calico, ; tions of the heart. It is useful in 
spread with spermaceti or somo other | scurvy caused by eating too much salt 
dressing. Such is the ordinary method; | food, but requires to be taken with 
but a much better and more expeditious | sugar. ‘The rind forms a nice mild 
plan, and one that prevents all pain and | tonic and stomachic in certain forms of 
inconvenience in the heuling, is, after Pracaliueg Dose of the infusion (made 
cutting the blister as directed above, to/the same as orange peel), from one to 
immediately cover it with a warm bread | two ounces. 

and water poultice for about anhourand| 744. Antacids are given to correct 
shalf, and on the removai of the poultice | acidity in the system. They are soda, 
to dust the raw surface with violet | ammonia, chalk, and magnesia. 
powder ; apply a handkerchief to retain| 745, Sona, CarnonaTe or, and 
the powder, and lastly dust the part | Sesguicardonate of Soda, are antacids and 
every two hours. It will be healed |deobstruents. They are used internally 
in twelve hours. Caution.—Never at-| in acidity of the stomach and dyspepsia. 
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Doss of both preparations, from ten 
grains to half a drachm. 

746. Antalkalies are given to 
neutralize an alkaline state of the sys- 
tem. They are citric acid, lemon juice, 
and tartaric acid. 

747. Crrric Acm is used to check 
profuse sweating, and as a substitute 
for lemon juice when it cannot be pro- 
cured. Dose, from ten to thirty grains. 

748. Tanrtanic Acip, when largely 
diluted, forms an excellent refrigerant 
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water, it appears to answer very well, 
Caution.—It is 8 most powerful poison. 

7583. Mechanical Remedies.— 
The mechanical remedies comprise an- 
thelmintics, demulcents, diluents, and 
emollients. 

754. Anthelminticsare medicines 
given for the purpose of expelling or 
destroying worms. They are cowhage, 
scammony, male fern root, calomel, 
gamboge, tin, and turpentine. 

755. CownaGeE is used to expel the 


beverage and antalkali. It enters into| round worm, which it does by wound- 
the composition of extemporancous! ing it with the fine prickles. Dose of 
soda and Seidlitz waters. Dose, from! the confection, for a child three or four 
ten to thirty grains. years old, a teaspoonful early, for three 
749. Escharotics are remedies | mornings, followed by a dose of castor oil. 
ased to destroy the vitality of a part.' (See Domestic Puarmacoru:a, p. 96.) 
They comprise lunar caustic, bluestone, The mechanical anthelminticsare strictly 
and solution of chloride of zinc. confined to those agents which kill the 
7560. Buvesronxe, or Sulphate of: worm in the body by piercing its cuticle 
Oopper, is used in a solution of from four;| with the sharp darts or spiculw of the 
to fifteen grains to the ounce of water,!cowhage hairs, or the fine metallic 
and applied to foul and indolent ulcers, ; points of the powdered tin (pudris 
by means of rag dipped in it; and. sfunn’), When these drops are em- 
ig rubbed in substance on fungous{| ployed, they should be given in honey 
growths, warts, &c., to destroy them. | or treacle for ten or fifteen days, and an 
Caution.—It is a poison. aperient powder every fourth morning, 
751. Lunar Cacstic, or Nitrate of | to expel the killed worms. 
Silver, isan execllent remedy in erysi-} 756. Mae Fern Root is a power- 
pelas when applied in solution (one ful anthelmintic, and an astringent. It 
drachm of the salt to one ounce of is used to kill tapeworm. Jose, three 
water), which should be brushed all‘ drachms of the powdered root mixed in 
over the inflamed part, and fur an inch ‘a teacupful of water, to be taken in the 
beyond it. This blackens the skin, : morning while in bed, and followed by 
but it soon peels off. ‘To destroy warts, | a brisk purgative two hours afterwards; 
proud flesh, and unhealthy edges of: or thirty drops of the ethereal tincture, 
ulcers, &c., it is invaluable; and as an! to be taken carly in the morning. (See 
application to bed sores, pencilled over Domestic Puarmacopaia, p. 96.) 
with a solution of the same strength,| ‘757. GamBoce is a powerful drastic 
and in the same manner as for erysipe-| and anthelmintic. It is used internally 
las. Cautior.—It is a poison. in dropsies, and for the expulsion of 
762. Soivtion of Chloride of Zine, | tapeworm ; but its use requires caution, 
more commonly known as Sir Wil-| as it is an irritant poison. Dose, from 
liam Burnett's “ Disinfecting Fluid,” is; two to six grains, in the form of pills, 
a veluable escharotic in destroying the | combined with colocynth, soap, rhubarb, 
narts of poisoned wounds, such as the j or bread-crumbs. 
dite of a mad dog. It is also very| ‘758. Demulcents are used to 
useful in restoring the hair after the | diminish irritation, and soften parts by 
acalp has been attacked with ringworm ; | protecting them with a viscid matter. 
but its use requires extreme caution, as!'They are tragacanth, linseed, marsh- 
it is a powerful escharotic. In itch,| mallow, mallow, liquorice, arrowroot, 
diluted (one part to thirtv-two) with | isinglass, suet, wax, and almonds, 
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769. TRAGACANTH is used to allay | will enable any one to act on an emer- 
dickling cough, and lubricate abraded | gency, or in ordinary trivial accidents 
parts. It is usually given in the form | requiring simple treatment : and also to 
of mucilage. Jose, from ten grains to | distinguish between serious and simple 
one drachm, or more. | accidents, and the best means to ado 
760. Linseen is emollient and de- | in all cases that are likely to fall under 
mulcent. It is used externally, when |a person's notice. These hints will be 
reduced to powder, as a poultice; andj of the utmost value to heads of fami- 
the oil, combined with lime water, is | lies, to emigrants, and to persons who 
applied to burns and scalds. It is used ure frequently called upon to attend 
internally as an infusion in diarrhwa, the sick. We strongiy recommend the 
dysentery, and irritation of the intes- Parent, Emigrant, and Nurse, fo read 
tines after certain) poisous, and 4,—to rve 
eatarrh, Jose of the infusion, as much eae thax a -luiy tada so at least three 
as the patient: pleases. or four limes a year, 9) as to be prepared 
761. Mansnu-MaL.ow is sse7 inter-|for emergencies whenever they may 
eally in the same disenses as linseed. ; arise, When accidents oceur, peoply 
The leaves are used erternediy as a' ure too excited ty acqiuire immediately a 
fomentation, and the boiled roots are: knowledge cf what they should do; and 
bruised and applied as an emollient: many lives have been lost for want of 
poultice, Jase, the same as linseed. this knowledge. Study, therefore, at 
762. Ma.iow is used externaily as. moderate intervals, the domestic Sar- 
nfomentation and poultice ininthuuma- gery, Lredtaent of Lutsons, Rules for 
tion, and the infusion 1s wsed internallu the D’revention of clecidents, How to 
in dysentery, diseases of the kidneys, Avedpe frum Fires, the Imestic Pharma- 
and the same diseases as marsh-mallaw. coped, ge, Which will be fowid in 
It is also used as anenema. ‘The dose Various pages of Enquire Within, And 
iz the same as for linseed and marsh- let it be impressed upon your mind that 
mallow. i THE INDEX will enable you to refer 
763. Liavorice is an agreeublei tu anything you may require IN A Mo- 
demulcent, and is given in the form; MENT. Don't trouble to hunt through 
of decoction in catarrh, and some forms’ the pages; but when you wish ta 
df dyspepsia, and the extract is used: Exavine Wiruin, remember that the 
in catarrh. Dose, of the extract, trom! Ixpex is the knocker, by which the door 
ten grains to one drachm; of the decue- i of knowledge may be opened. 
tion, trom two to four ounces. 768. Dressings.—These are sub- 
764. Axrownoor, isinglass, almonds, , stances usually applied to parts for the 
suet, and wax, are too well known to; purpose of soothing, promoting their 
requre descriptions. (Se Domestic’ rewnion when divided, protecting them 
Pranmacorata, p. 96, for preparations.) : from external injuries, as a means of 
765. Diluents are chiefly watery | applying various medicines, to absorb 
tompounds, such as weak tea, water, | discharzes, protect the surrounding 
thin broth, gruel, weak infusions of| parts, and insure cleanliness. 
balm, horehound, pennyroyal, ground; ‘769. Crntrain [NstavMents are re- 
ivy, mint, and sage. | quired for the application of dressings 
766. Emollients consist of unctu-!in domestic surgery, viz., — scissors, 
ous remedies, such as cerates and oint- | a pair af tweezers or simple forceps, 
ments, and any materials that combine | a knife, needles and thread, a razor, a 
heat with moisture,—pouitices of bread, | lancet, a piece of Tunar caustic in a 
bran, linseed meal, carrots, and turnips. ; quill, aud a sponge. 
(See Sponcio-Pitine, No. 780, p. 127.) | 770. THe MATERIALS REQUIRED for 
67. Domestic Surgery.—This! dressings consist of lint, scraped linen, 
*v3ll comprise such hints and advice as| carded cotton, tow, ointment spread on 
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calico, adhesive plaster, compresses, 


lp bandages, poultices, old rags of 
inen or calico, and water. 





| 8, tent, and isused todilate fistulous open- 


f0-DAY, HIS FOOD IS DRERStsy IN DAINTY FORME. 


For example, when it is screwed up into 
a conical or wedge-like shape, it is called 


771. Tue FoLtLowine Ruxes shouid | igs, so as to allow the matter to escape 


be attended to in applying dressings :— | freely; to plug wounds, so as to promote 


i. Always prepare the 


new dressing : 


the formation of a clot of blood, and thus 


before removing the old one. ii. Always | arrest bleeding. When it is rolled into 
have hot and cold water at hand, and a, little balls they are called boulettes, and 
vessel to place the foul dressings in.} are used for absorbing matter in cavi- 


Zii. Have one or more persons at hand 
ready to assist, and tell each person what 
they are to do before you commence, it 
prevents confusion ; thus one is to wash 
out and hand the sponges, another to 
heat the adhesive plaster, or hand the 
bandages and dressings, and, if requi- 
site, a third to support the limb, &e. 
iv. Always stand on the outside of a 
limb to dress it. v. Place the patient 
in as easy a position as possible, so as 
not to fatigue him. vi. Arrange the 
bed after changing the dressings; but in 
some cases you will have to do so before 
the patient is placed on it. vil. Never 
be in a hurry when applying dressings, 
do it quietly. viii. When a patient re- 

uires moving from one bed to another, 

e best way 1s for one person to stand 
on each side of the patient, and cach to 
place an arm behind his back, while he 
passes his arms over their necks, then let 
their other arms be passed under his 
thighs, and by holding cach other's 


ties, or blood in wounds. Another use- 
ful form is made by rolling a mass of 
scraped lint into a long roll, and then 
tying it in the middle with a piece of 
thread ; the middle is then doubled and 
pushed into a deep-seated wound, 80 as 
to press upon the bleeding vessel, while 
the ends remain loose and assist in form- 
ing a clot; or it is used in deep-seated 
j ulcers to absorb the matter and keep the 
edges apart. This form is called the 
bourdonnet. Another form is called the 
pelote, Which is mercly a ball of scraped 
lint tied up in a piece of linen rag, com- 
monly called a dabber. This is used in 
the treatment of protrusion of the navel 
}in children. 
774. Canven Corron 1s used as a 
dressing for superficial burns, and care 
|should be taken to free it from specks, 
‘as flics are apt to lay their eggs there, 


| and genuerate mapgots. 





775. ‘Tow 1s CHIEFLY EMPLOYED a8 
;a padding for splints, as a compress, and 


hands, the patient can be raised with | also as an outer dressing where there is 
ease, and removed to another bed. If} much discharge from a surface. 


the leg is injured, a third person should 
steady it; and if the arm, the same pre- 
caution should be adopted. Sometimes 
a stout sheet is passed under the patient, 
und by several people holding the sides, 


or much disturbance. 

772. Lint MAY BE MADF in a hurry 
by nailing the corners of a piece of old 
linen to a board, and scraping its sur- 
face with a knife. 
alone or spread with ointment. Scraped 


| 


the patient is lifted without any fatigue ! strips, ranging in width, according to 
ithe nature of the wound, &c., but the 


| usval width is about three-quarters of 


It is used cither : 


776. OINTMENTS ARE SPREAD on 
calicoes, lint,or even thin layers of tow, 
by means of a knife; they should not 
be spread too thick. 

777. ADHESIVE PLASTER is cut into 


an inch. Isinglass plaster is not so irri- 
tating as diachylon, and is more easily 
removed. 

778. Comrnkesses ARE MADE of 


lint is the fine filaments from ordinary | picces of lien, calico, lint, or tow, 
lint, and is used to stimulate ulcers and | doubled orcut into various shapes. They 
absorb discharges ; it is what the French | are used to confine dressings in then 
call charpie. places, and to apply an equal pressure 

792 Reosoen Txt 18 MADE intojon parte. They should be free from 
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resus are square, oblong, and triangu- | surface of the material; a yeast poultice, 
ar. The pierced compress 18 made by | by using warmed yeast, and moistening 
olding up a square piece of uncn five or | the fabric with hot water, which is to 
ix times on itself, and then nicking the | be well squeezed out previous to the 
urface with scissors, 80 as to cut out | absorption of the yeast ; a deer poultice, 
mall pieces. Itis then opened out, and| by employing warm porter-dregs or 
spread with ointment. It is applied to{ strong beer as the fluid; and a carrot 
lischarging surfaces, for the purpose of | poultice, by using the expressed and 
nllowing the matter to pass freely through | evaporated liquor of boiled carrots, 
the holes, and is frequently covered with | The material costs about one farthing a 
athin layer oftow. Compresses are also| square inch, and may he obtained of 
made in the shape of a Maltese cross, ; the ¢hemist. As a fomentation it is 
and half a cross, sometimes split singly, | must invaluable, and by moistening the 
aid at other times doubly, or they are | material with compound camphor lini- 
graduated by placing square pieces of | ment or hartshorn, it acts the same as 
folded cloth on one another, so arranged | a mustard poultice. Full directions will, 
that they decrease in size each time. ino doubt, be supplied to those who pur- 
They are used for keeping up pressure | chase the material, if inquired for. 
upon certain parts. 781. Bandages. — Bandages aie 
779. Paps ARE MADE by sewing tow | strips of calico, linen, flannel, muslin, 
inside pieces of linen, or folding linen j elastic webbing, bunting, or some other 
and sewing the pieces together. They ‘substance, of various lengths, such as 
are used to keep oft pressure from parts, | three, four, eight, ten, or twelve yards, 
such as that caused by splints in frac- | and one, one and a half, two, two and 
tures. ia half, three, four, or six inches wide, 
780. Por tices ARE VSVALLY MADE! free from hems or darns, soft and 
of linseed meal, oatmeal, or bread, either | unglazed. They are better after they 
combined with water or other fluids; ‘have been washed. Their uses sre to 
sometimes they are made of carrots, , retain dressings, apparatus, or parts of 
charcoal, potatocs, yeast, and linseed. the body in their proper positions, sup- 
meal, mustard, &., but the best andj port the soft parts, and maintain equal 
most economical kind of poultice is a | pressure. 
fabric made of sponge and wool felted! 782. BanpaGes arg Simple AND 
together, and backed by Indian rmbber, | Comrounn; the former are simple slips 
Ttisealled “ Markwick's Patent Spongio- | rolled up tightly iike a roll of ribbon. 
Piline.” The method of using this | There is also another simple kind, which 
poultice is as follows: — A pieve of: is rolled from both ends-—this is called e 
the material of the required form and | double-headed bandage. The compoun] 
Rize is cut off, and the edges are pared ; bandages are formed of many pieces. 
or bevelled off with a pair of sc.s-ors, so! 783. Banpaces For THE HEAp 
that the caoutchoue may come 2D con- | should be two inches wide and five 
tact with the surrounding skin, in order | yards long, for the neck, two inches 
to prevent evaporation of the fluid | wide and three yards long; for the arm, 
used; for, as it only forms the vehicle, | two inches wide and seven yards long ; 
we can employ the various poultices | for the leg, two inches and a half wide 
generally used with much less expendi- land seven yards long; tor the thigh, 
ture of time and money, and increased | three inches wide and cight yards long; 
cleanliness. For example,--a_ rinegar ! and for the body, four or six inches wi 
poultice is made by moistening the | and ten or twelve yards long. 
fabrie with distilled vinegar; an alum| 784. To appry a Stncie-Heanep 
poultice, by using a strong solution of | Banpage, lay the outside of the end 
alum ; a charcoal poultice, by sprinkling | next to the part to be band and 
nowdered charcoe! on th? rvistencd bold the roll between the little, riny, 
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and middle fingers, and the palm of the 
left hand, using the thumb and fore- 
finger of the same hand to guide it, 
and the right hand to keep it firm, and 
pass the banduge psitly round the leg 
towards the left haud. It is sometimes 
necessary to reverse this order, and 
therefore it is well to be able to use 
both hands. Particular parts require a 
different method of applying bandages, 
and therefore we sha!l describe the most 
useful separately ; and there are different 
ways of putting on the same bandage, 
which consist In the manner the folds 
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generally uso another, called the recus- 
rent, whici. folds back again. 

789. Tue Recurrent BanpAGE is 
the best kind of bandage that we can 
employ for general purposes. The 
method of putting it on is as follows :— 
Apply the end of the bandage that is 
free, with the outside of it next the 
skin, and hold this end with the finger 
and thumb of the left hand, while some 
one supports the heel of the patient; 
then with the right hand pass the 
bandage over the piece you are hold- 
ing, and keep it crossed thus, until you 


or turns are made. For example, the; can place your right forefinger upon 
circular bandage is fcrmed by horizon-|the spot where it crosses the other 
tal turns, cach of which overlaps the! bandage, where it must be kept. firm. 
one made before it; the sp/ra/ consists; Now hold the roll of the bandage in 
of spiral turns; the od/igne follows ai your left hand, with the palm turned 
course oblique or slanting to the cen- upwards, and taking care to keep that 
tre of the limb; and the recurrent folds | part of the bendage between your right 
back again tothe part whence it started. forefinger, and the roll in your left hand, 

785. Crmcvrar Baxpaces are used: quite slack; turn your left hand over, 


for the neci:, to retain dressings on any 
part of it, or for blisters, setuns, &c.: 
for the ead, to keep dressings on the 
forchead or any part contained within 
a circle passing round the head; for 


and bring the bandage down upon the 
leg; then pass the roll under the leg 
towards your right hand, and repeat 
this until the leg is bandaged up to the 
knee, taking care wot to drag the band- 


the arm, previous to Liceding; for the: 
leq, above the knee; and jor the fin- of bandaging. When you arrive at 
gers, &e. ;the knev, poss the bandage round the 

786. To Coxrins tHE Enns or! leg in cireles just below the knee, and 
BANDAGES some persons use pins,.pinitasusual. Bandaging is very casy, 
others slit the end for a short distance, ,and if you once ste any one apply a 
and tie the two strips into a knot, and, handage properly, and attend to these 
some use a strip of adhesive plaster. ; rules, there will not be any difficulty ; 
Always place the point of a pin in such; but bear one thing in mind, without 
a position that it cannot prick the patient, ; which you will never put on a bandage 
or the person dressing the limb, or be j even decently ; and that is, sever to 
liable to draw out by using the limb;}drag or pull at a bandage, but make 
therefore, as a general rule,turn the head} the turns while it is slack, and you 
of the pin from the free end of the band-| have your nght forefinger placed upon 
age, or towards the upper part of the, the point where it is to be folded down. 
limb. The best mode is tu sew the | When a limb is properly bandaged, the 
bandage on. A few stitches will hold it | fulds should rum in a line correspond- 
more securely than pins can. jing to the shin-bone. Use, to retain 

"87. Tue Oxnieve BANpAGE isj dressings, and for varicose veins. 
penerally used for arms and legs, to; 790. A Bannack ror THE Crest 
retain dressings. is always placed upon the patient in a 

788. Tux Srrrat Bannace is gene- | sitting posture; and it may be put on 
rally applied to the trunk and extremi- jin circles, or spirally. Use, in fracturca 
ties, but is apt to fall off even when | of the ribs, to retain dressings, and 
very carefully applied; therefore we | after severe contusions ) 


age at any time during the process 
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791. A Banpace ror THE BE.tLy 
is placed on the patient as directed 
in the last, carrying it spirally from 
above downwards. Use, to compress 
the belly after dropsy, or retain 
dressings. 

792. Tue Wann 18 BanpaGep by 
crossing the bandage over the back of 
the hand. Use, to retain dressings. 

798. For THE Heap, a bandage 
may be circular, or spiral, or both ; in 
the latter case, commence by placing 
one circular turn just over the ears; 
then bring down from left to right, and 
round the head again, so as to alternate 
a spiral with a circulas turn. Use, to 
retain dressings on the head or over the 
eye; but this form soon gets slack. 
The circular bandage is the best, cross- 
ing it over both eyes. 

94. Fox tur Foor.—Piace the 
end just above the outer ankle, and 
make two circular turns, to prevent its 
slipping ; then bring it down from the 
inside of the foot over the instep towards 
the outer part; pass it under the sole of 
the foot, and upwards and inwards over 
the instep towards the inner ankle, then 
round the ankle and repeat again. Use, 
to retain dressings to the instep, heel, 
or ankle. 

795. For tue Lea ann Foot, com- 
mence and proceed as directed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph ; then continueit upthe 
leg as ordered in the Recurrent Bandage. 

796. As IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS that 
it is necessary to apply a bandage at 
once, and the materials are not at hand, 
it is desirable to know how to substitute 
something else that any one may apply 
with ease. This is found to be effected 
by handkerchiefs, and an experienced 
surgeon (Mr. Mayor) has paid great 
attention to this subject, and brought 
it to much perfection. It is to him, 
therefore, that we are indebted for most 
of these hints. 

797. Any Onpinary HANDKERCHIEF 
will do; but 9 square of linen folded 
into various shapes answers better. 
Tho shapes generally required are as 
follows :—Tho triangle, the long square, 
the cravat, and the cord. 
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798. Tuz Triuancutar HaNnpxer- 
CHIEF 18 made by folding it from corner 
to corner. Use, as a bandage for the head. 
Application.—Place the base round the 
head, and the short part hanging down 
behind, then tie the long ends over it. 

799. Tue Loxc Square is made 
by folding the handkerchief into three 
parts, by doubling it once upon itself. 

Use, as » bandage to the ribs, belly, &c. 
1f one handkerchief is not long enough, 
sew two together. 

800. Tue Cravart is folded as usual 
with cravats. Use,as a bandage for the 
head, arma, Jeqs, feet, neck, &c. 

801i. Tux Corp is used to compress 
vessels, when a knot is made in it, and 
placed over the vessel to be com- 
pressed. It is merely a handkerchief 
twisted in its long diameter. 

802. Two on morE HAanpxeEr- 
CHIEFS must sometimes be applied, as 
in a broken collar-bone, or when it is 
necessary to keep dressings under the 
arm. The bandage is applied by knot- 
ting the two ends of one handkerchief to- 
gether, and passing the left arm through 
it, then passing another handkerchief 
under tho right arm, and tying it. By 
this means we can brace the shoulders 
well back, and the handkerchief will 
press firmly over the broken collar-bone: 
besides, this form of bandage does not 
readily slip or get slack, but it requires 
to be combined with the sling, in order 
to keep the arm steady. 

80S. For an INFramen Breast 
that requires support, or dressings to be 
kept to it, tie two ends of the handker- 
cluef round the neck, and bring the 
body of it over the breast, and pass it 
upwards and backwards under the arm 
of that side, and tie the ends around 
the neck. 

804. An Excertent Sime is 
formed by placing one handkerchief 
around the neck, and knotting the two 
ends over the breast bone, then placing 
the other in triangle under the arm, to be 
supported with the hase near to thehand; 
tie the ends over the handkerchief, and 
pin the top to the other part, after 
passing it around the elbow 
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805. Apparatus.—When a per- | over the part; or warm some sand and 
son receives @ severe contusion of the | place in the patient’s socks, and lay it 
lég or foot, or breaks his leg, or has|to the part; salt docs as well, and 


painful ulcers over the leg, or is unablo 
from some cause to bear the pressure 
of the bedclothes, it is advisable to 
know how to keep them from hurting 
the leg. Thismay be done by bending 
up a fire-guard, or placing a chair, 
resting upon the edge of its back and 
front of the seat, over the leg, or putting 
a box on each side of it, and placing a 
plank over them; but the best way is 
to make a cradle, as it is called. This 
is done by getting three pieces of wood, 
and three pieces of iron wire, and 
passing the wire or hoop through the 
wood. This can be placcd to any 
height, and is very useful in all cases 
where pressure cannot be borne. 
Wooden hoops cut in halves answer 
better than the wire. 

806. Wen A Person Breaks 118 
Lx, and splints cannot be had directly, 
get bunches of straw or twigs, roll them 
up in handkerchiefs, and placing one 
on each side of the leg or arm, bind 
another handkerchief firmly around 
them ; or make a long bag about three 
inches in diameter, or even more, of 








may be put into a paper bag; or 
warm water put into ginger-beer 
bottles or stone jars, and rolled up in 
flannel. 

808. Minor Operations. — 
BLEEPING is sometimes necessary at 
once in certain accidents, such as con- 
cussion, and therefore it is well to know 
how to do this. First of all, bind up 
the arm above the elbow with a piece of 
bandage or a handkerchief pretty firmly, 
then place your finger over one of the 
veins at the bend of the arn, and feel if 
there is any pulsation ; if there is, try 
another vein, and if it docs not pulsate 
lor beat, choose that one. Now rub the 

arm from the wrist towards the elbow, 
l place the left thumb upon the vein, and 
| hold the lancet as you would a pen, and 

nearly at right angles to the vein, taking 
ij care to prevent its going in tuo far, by 
‘keeping the thumb near to the point, 
‘and resting the hand upon the little fin- 
‘ger. Now place the point of the lancet 
;on the vein, push it suddenly inwards, 
depress the elbow, and raise the hand 
upwards and outwards, so as to eut 


coarse linen duck, or carpet, and stuff | obliquely across the vein. When suf- 
this full of bran, sawdust, or sand, sew ! ficient blood is drawn off, which isknown 
up the end, and use this the same as ; by feeling the pulse at the wrist, and near 
the twigs. It forms an excellent ex- | thethumb, bandagethearm. Ifthe pulse 
temporaneous splint. Another good | feel like a piece of cord, more blood 
plan is to get a hat-hox made of chip, | should be taken away, but if it is soft. 
and cut it into suitable Jengths; or for | and can be easily pressed, the bleeding 
want of al] these, some bones out of a| should be stopped. When you bandago 
‘yair of stays, and run them through a the arm, place a piece of fint over the 
stont piece of rug, protecting the leg | opening made by the lancet, and pass a 
with a fold of rug, linen, &. A still | bandage lightly but firmly around the 
better splint or set of splints can be ex- | arm, so as to cross it over the bend of 
temporized by cutting a shect of thick | the elbow, in the form ofa figure 8. 


pasteboard into proper sized slips, then 
passing each piece through a basin of 
hot water to soften it. It is then ap- 
plied to the fractured limb like an 
ordinary splint, when it hardens as it 
drics, taking the exact shape of the 
pat to which it is applied. 


O7. Wen pry WarmMTH 


the body, fry 4 flour pancake and lay it 


809. Dry Crurrine is performed by 
throwing a picce of paper dipped into 
spirit of wine, and ignited, into a wine- 
glass, and placing it over the part, such 
as the neck, temples, &c. It thus draws 
the flesh into the glass, and causes «. 
deterniination of blood to the part, which 


1s |is useful in headache, and many other 
REQUIRED to be applied to any part of \complaints. 
‘thed of extrecting the poison from 


This is an excellent me- 
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wounds made by adders, mad dogs, 
fish, &c. 

810. Orpinarny Currino is per- 
formed the same as dry cupping, with 
this exception, that the part is scarified 
or scratched with a lancet, so as to 
cause the blood to flow; or by the 
application of ascariticator, which makes 
by one action from seven to twenty- 
one light superficial cuts. Then the 
glass is placed over it again with the 
lighted paper in it, and when sutticient 
blood hus been taken away, then the 
parts are sponged, and a piece of stick- 
ing plaster applied over them. 

811. Leeches and their Appli- 
cation.—The leech used for medical 
purposes is called the Atredo mendicinalis, 
to distinguish it frum other varieties, 
such as the horse-leech and the Lisbon 
leech. 1t varies from two to four inches 
in Jength, and is of a blackish brown 
colour, marked on the back with six 
yellow spots, and edged with a yellow 
Ine on each side. Formerly leeches 
were supplied by Lincolnshire, York- 
shire, and other fenny countries, but 
latterly most of the leeches are procured 
from France, where they are now 
becoming scarce. 

812. Wuen Lercnes ARE APPLIED 
tu a part, it should be thoroughly freed 
from down or hair by shaving, and all 
liniments, &c., carefully and effectually 
cleaned away by washing. If the leech 
is hungry it will soon bite, but some- 
times great. difficulty is experienced in 
getting them to fasten. When this 
Is the case, rull the leech into a litde 
porter, or moisten the surface with a 
little blood, or milk, or sugar and water. 
leeches may be applied by holding 
them over the part with a piece of linen 
cloth, or by means of an inverted glass, 
under which they must be placed. 

813. Wien aprliep To THE Gus, 
care should be taken to use a leech glass, 
as they are apt tocreep down the patient's 
throat: a large swan’s quill will answer 
the purpose of a leech glass. When 
leeches are gorged they will drop off 
themselves; never fear them off from 
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moistened finger into some salt and 
touch them with it. 

814. Lercuys ARE SUPPOSED TO 
| ABSTRACT about two drachms of blood, 
or six leeches draw about an ounce; 
but this is independent of the bleeding 
after they have come off, and morg 
blood generally flows then than during 
the time they are sucking. The total 
amount of blood drawn and subsequently 
lost by each leech-bite, is nearly half an 
ounce. 

815. Arrer LeEcHEes coME Away, 
encourage the bieeding by flannels 
dipped in hot water and wrung out 
dry, and then apply a warm “ spongio- 
piline’’ poultice. If the bleeding is 
not to be encouraged, cover the bites 
with a rag dipped in olive oil, or spreaa 
iwith spermaccti ointment, having pre- 
: viously sponged the parts clean. 

' 816. WHen BLEEDING CONTINUES 
trom leech-bites, and it is desirable to 
‘stop it, apply pressure with the fingers 
‘over the part, or dip a rag in a strong 
‘solution of alum and lay over them, or 


- use the tincture of sesquichloride of iron, 
-or apply a leaf of matico to them, placing 


the under surface of the leaf next to the 
skin, or touch each bite with a finely- 
pointed piece of lunar caustic, or lay a 
piece of lint soaked in the extract of lead 
over the bites; and if all these tried in 


{succession fail, pass a fine needle 


through a fold of the skin so as to in- 
clude the bite, and twist a piece of 
thread round it. Be sure never to allow 
any one to go to sleep with leech-bites 
bleeding, without watching them care- 
fully; and never apply too many to 
children; or place them where their 
bites can be compressed if necessary. In 
other words, verer upply leeches to childe 
ren except over a bone. 

817. Arren LFECHES HAVE BEEN 
tskp they should be placed in water 
contuning sixteen per cent. of salt, 
which facilitates the removal of the 
blood they contain; and they should 
afterwards be placed one by one in warm 
water, and the blood forced out by 
gentle pressure. The leeches should 


& person, but just dip the point of a} then be thrown into fresh water, whic 
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is to be renewed every twenty-four 
hours; and they may then be re-applied 
after an interval of eight or ten days: 
a second time they may be disgorged. 
The best plan, however, is to strip the 
leech by drawing the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand along its bod 
from the tail to the mouth, the lee 
being firmly held at the sucker extre- 
mity by the fingers of the left hand. By 
this means, with a few minutes’ rest be- 
tween each application, the same leech 
may be used four or five times in suc- 
cession. 

818. Ir a LeEcH BE ACCIDENTALLY 
SWALLOWED, or by any means should 
get into the body, employ an emetic, or 
enema of salt and water. 

819. ScaniFIcATION I8 USEFUL in 
severe contusions, and inflammation of 
‘parts. It is performed by scratching or 
slightly cutting through the skin with 
a ‘ancet, holding the lancet as you 
would a pen when you are ruling lines 


on paper. 


820. Terms used to express the 
Properties of Medicines. 

821. <AwBsoRBENTS are medicines 
which destroy acidities in the stomach 
and bowels, such as magnesia, prepared 
chalk, &c. 

822. ALTERATIVES are medicines 
which restore health to the constitu- 
tion, without producing any sensible 
effect, such as sarsaparilla, sulphur, &c. 

8283. ANALEpTics are medicines that 
restore the strength which has been lost 
by sickness, such as gentian, bark, &c. 

824. ANOPYNES are medicines which 
relieve pain, and they are divided into 
three kinds, sedatives, hypnotics, and 
narcotics (see these terms); camphor is 
anodyne as well as narcotic. 

825. AnTAcips are medicines which 
destroy acidity, such as lime, magnesia, 
soda, &c. 

826. ANTALKALIES are medicines 
given to neutralize alkalies in the sys- 
tem, such as citric, nitric, or sulphuric 
acids, &c. 

827. ANTHELMINTICS are medicines 
used to expel and destroy worms from 
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the stomach and intestines, such as tur. 
pentine, cowhage, male fern, &c. 

828. ANtTiniziovs are medicines 
which are useful in bilious affections, 
such as calomel], &c. 

829. ANTIRHEUMATICS are medic 
cines used for the cure of rheumatism, 
such as colchicum, iodide of potash, &c. 

830. ANTISCORRUTICS are medicines 
against scurvy, such as citric acid, &c. 

831. AnrisErtics are substances 
used to correct putrefaction, such as 
bark, camphor, charcoal, vinegar, and 
creosote. 

832. ANTISPAsMODICS arc medicines 
which possess the power of overcoming 
spasms of the muscles, or allaying sevcre 
pain from any cause unconnected with 
inflammation, suchas valerian, ammonia, 
opium, and camphor. 

833. ArEKIEN's are medicines which 
move the bowels gently, such as rhubarb, 
manra, and grey powder. 

834. Aromatics are cordial, spicy, 
and agreeably-tlavoured medicines, such 
as cardamoms, cinnamon, &c. 

835. AsTRINGENTS are medicines 
which contract the fibres of the body, 
diminish excessive discharges, and act 
indirectly as tonics, such as oak bark, 
galls, &c. 

836. ATTENVANTS are medicines 
which are supposed to thin the blood, 
such as ammoniated iron, &c. 

8377. Ba.samics are medicines of a 
soothing kind, such as tolu, Peruvian 
balsam, &c. 

838. CAanrMINATIVES are medicines 
which allay pain in the stomach and 
bowels, and expel flatulence, such as 
anisced water, &c. 

839. CaTuartics are strong purga- 
tive medicines, such as jalap, &. 

840. Cornrats are exhilarating and 
warming medicines, such as aromatic 
confection, &c. 

841. Corronorants are medicines 
and food which inercase the strength, 
such as iron, gentian, meat, and wine. 

842. DemuLcents correct acrimony, 
diminish irritation, and soften parts by 
covering their surfaces with a mild and 
viscid matter, such as linseed tea, 
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gum, mucilage, honey, 
low. 


ee 


and marsh-mal- | fluid of | dropay, by producing 
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calomel, 


evacuations, such as gamboge, 


843. DeronsrnvENts are medicines | &c. - 
which remove obstructions, such as| 858. Hyryorics are medicines that 


iodide of potash, &c. 


relieve pain by procuring sleep, such ac 


844, Derexcents clean the surfaces | hops, henbane, morphia, poppy. 


over which they pass, such as soap, &c. 
845. Dtarnoretics produce perspi- 


ration, such as tartrate of antimony, 
James's powder, and camphor. 

846. Dicestivxes are remedies ap- 
plicd to ulcers or wounds, to promote 
the formation of matter, such as rosin 
ointments, warm poultices, &c. 

847. DiscutTiunts possuss the power 
of repelling or resolving tumours, such 
as galbanum, mercury, and iodine. 

848. Divretics act upon the kid- 
neys and bladder, and increase the flow 
of urine, such us nitre, squills, can- 
tharides, camphor, antimony, and juni- 


per. 

849. Drastics are violent purga- 
tives, such as gambogo, &c. 

850. Emerics produce vomiting, or 
the discharge of the contents of the sto- 
mach, such as mustard and hot water, 
tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, sulphate of 
zine, and sulphate of copper. 

851. Emo .irents are remedies used 
externally to soften the parts they are 
applicd to, such as spermaccti, palm 
oil, &c. 

852. Erisrastics are medicines 
which blister or cause effusion of serum 
under the cuticle, such as Spanish flies, 
Burgundy pitch, rosin, and galbanum. 

858. Exryines are medicines which 
produce sneering, such as tobacco, &c. 

64. Escuanotics aro medicines 
which corrode or destroy the vitali 
of the part to which they aro appli 
such as lunar caustic, &c. 

855. Expecrorants are medicines 
which increase expectoration, or the 
dischargo from the bronchial tubes, 
such as ipecacuauha, squills, opium, 
ammoniacum. 

856. Fennirvces are remedies used 
in fevers, such as all the antimonials, 
bark, quinine, mineral acids, arsenic. 

857. Hypnacocvgs are medicines 
which have the effect of removiug the 


869. Laxatives are medicines which 
cause the bowels to act rather more than 
natural, such as manna, &c. 

860. Naxcorics are medicines which 
cause sleep or stupor, and allay pain, 
such as opium, &c. 

861. NcuTRIENTs are remedies that 
nourish the budy, such as sugar, sago, 
&e. 

862. Pangcorics are medicines 
which actually assuage pain, such as 
compound tincture of camphor, hen- 
bane, hops, opium. 

863. Prorsy.actics are remedies 
employed to prevent the attack of any 
particular disease, such as quinine, &c. 

864. PurGatTives are medicines that 
promote the evacuation of the bowels, 
such as senna, aloes, jalap, salts. 

865. RerxiGERaNTs are medicines 
which suppress an unusual heat of the 
body, such as wood sorrel, tamarind, &c. 

866. RvuneracrEnts are medicaments 
which cause redness of the skin, such as 


mustard, &c. 

867. Sepatrves are medicines which 
depress the nervous energy, and destroy 
sensation, so as to compose, such as fox- 
glove. (See PaAREGORICE.) 

868. SraLococves are medicines 
which promote the flow of saliva or 
spittle, such as salt, calomel, &c. 

_ 869. Soronrricsare medicines which 
induce sleep, such as hops, &c. 

870. Srimviants are remedies 
which increase the action of the heart 
and arteries, or the energy of the part 
to which they are applied, such as food, 
wine, spirits, ether, sassafras, which is 
an internal stimulant, and savine, which 
is an external one. 

871. Sromacnics restore the tone 
of the stomach, such as gentian, &c. 

872. Srvprics are medicines which 
constrict the surface of a part, and pre- 
vent the effusion of blood, such as kino, 


Friar’s balsam, extract of Jead, and ivo. 


dee 


$73. Suvoxirics promote usc 
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xi, LET THE Use of cold acid fruit’: 


perspiration or sweating, such as ipeca- | and vegetables be avoided. 


cuanha, antimony, James's powder, am- 
monia. 


xii. Let Excess in the use of ardent 
and fermented liquors and tobaccu be 


874. Tonics give general strength ; avoided. 


to ube constitution, restere the natural | 


energies, and improve the tone of' the 
system, such as all the vogetable bitters, 
most of the minerals, also some kinds 
of food, wine, and beer. 

875. VEsICANTS are medicines which 
blister, such as strong liquid ammo- 
nia, &c. 


876. Special Rules for the Pre- 
vention of Cholera. 

i. We urge the necessity, in all cases 
of cholera, of an instant recourse to 
medical aid, and also under every form 
and varicty of indisposition; for all dis- 
orders are found to merge in the domi- 
nant disease. 

ii. Let rumeniuate Revier be sought 
under disorder of the bowels especially, 


however slight. The invasion of cholera | 


may thus be readily prevented, 








xiii. Ler a Poor Dret, and the use 
of impure water in cooking, or for drink- 
ing, be avoided. 

xiv. LET THE WEARING of wet and 
insufficient clothes be avoided. 

xv. Let a Fianne. or woollen belt 
be worn round the belly. 

xvi. Ler Persona, CLEANLINEss be 
earcfully observed. 

xvii. Ler EVERY CAUSE tending to 
depress the moral and physical ener- 
gies be carefully avoided. Let expo. 
sure to extremes of heat and cold be 
avoided. 

XVI 
within 
avoided. 

xix. Let Steering in low or damp 
rooms be avoided. 

xx. Let F'imrs be kept up during the 
night in sleeping or adjoining apart- 


Let Crowptna of persons 
houses and apartments be 


di. Ler EVERY Imrvuity, animal| ments, the night being the period of 
and vegetable, be quickly removed to| most danger from attack, especially 
a distance from the habitation, such as | under exposure to cold or damp. 


siaughter-houses, pig-sties, cesspools, 


xxi, Let ant Bevpixe and clothing 


necessaries, and all other domestic|be daily exposed during winter and 


nuisances. 


spring to the fire, and in summer to the 


iv. Let atu Uncoverep Dnrarss be | heat of the sun. 


carefully and frequently cleansed. 


xxii, Ler tut Dean be buried ik 


v. Ler tHe Grounps in and around | places remote from the habitations of 


the habitation be drained, so as effectu- | the living. 


By the timely adoption of 


ally to carry off moisture of every kind. | simple means such as these, cholera, or 
vi. Let att Partrrions be removed | other epidemic, will be made to lose its 
from within and without habitations, | venom. 


which unnecessarily impede ventilation. 
vil. Let EvERY Room be daily thrown 
open for the admission of frosh air ; this 
should be done about noon, when the 
atmosphere is most likely to be dry. 


(877. Rules for the Preservation 


of Health. 


878. Prux Armosruenic Ark iscom- 
posed of nitrogen, oxygen, and a tery 


viii. Let Dry Scrunumne be used | small proportion of carbonic acid gas. 
in domestic cleansing in place of water | Air once breathed has lost the chief part 


cleansing. 


of its oxygen, and acquired a propor- 


ix. Ler Excessive Faticvr, and |tionate inercase of carbonic acid gas. 


exposure to damp and cold, especially | 


during the night, be avoided. 


x. Ler tue use of cold drinks and 


Therefore, health requires that we 
breathe the same air once only. 
879. Tne Sorm Parr or ova 


acid liquors, especially under fatigue, | Bovies is continually wasting, and re- 
be avoided. or when the body is heated. | quires to be repaired by fresh substances. 


TA-MOKRRKROW, LOATHSOME IN THE BIGHT OP ALL. 


areal 





Therefore, food, which is to repnir the 


loss, should be taken with due regard to 


tho exercise and waste of the hody. 


880. Tne Firm Partor our Boprrs 
also wastes constantly ; there is but one 


tluid in animals, which is water. There- 





[3d 
and produce disease and premature death. 
Therefore, the hours of labour and study 
should be short. 

889. Menxtan ann Boprty Exer- 
CIE are equally essential to the general 
health and happiness. Therefore, labour 


fore, water only is necessary, and no | and study should succeed each other. 
artifice can produce a better drink. 890. MAN WILL Live most Heattu- 
881. Tue Ficm or ovr Bopres is|iny upon simple solids and fluids, of 
to the solid in proportion as nine to one. | which a sufficient but temperate quan- 
Therefore, a like proportion should pre- | tity should be taken. Therefore, over 
vail in the total amount of food taken. !'indulgence in strong drinks, tobacco, 
882. LiautT EXEKCISES AN IMPORT- : snuff, opium, and all mere indulgences, 


ANT INFLVENCE upon the growth and 


vigour of animals and plants, Therefore, | 
Heat anp Coup are dangerous. (espe- 


our dwellings should freely admit the 
solar rays. 


883. 


VEGETARLE ScuustaNces yield various 


noxious gases, which enter the lungs - 
Therefore, all: 


and corrupt the blood. 
impurities should be kept away from 


DeEcomrostna ANIMAL AND’ 


should be avoided. 

891. Scupnen ALTERNATIONS OF 
tially to the young and the aged). 
Therefore, clothing, in quantity and 
quality, should be adapted to the alter- 
Nations of night and day, and of the 
seasons. ee therefore, also, drinking 
cold water when the body is hot, and 


our abodes, and every precaution be! hot tea and soups when cold, are pro- 


observed to secure a pure atmosphere. 


ductive of many evils. 


884. WaumTi Is ESSENTIAL to all, 892. Moveration mw Eatixe and 
the bodily functions. Therefore, an! drinking, short hours of labour an 
equal bodily temperature should be , study, regularity in exercise, recreation, 
maintained by exercise, by clothing, or; and rest, cleanliness, equanimity of tem- 
by fire. | perand equality of temperature,—these 

885. ExencisE WARMS, INVIGORATES, | are the great essentials to that which 
and purifies the body; clothing pre-: surpasses all wealth, Aealth of mind and 
serves the warmth the body gencrates; 1 body. 
fire imparts warmth externally. There- decals 
fore, toobtain and preserve warmth,exer- 893. Mischief Makers. 
cise and clothing are preferable to fire. | On, could there im this world be found 

886. Fire consumes THK Oxyorn | Some little spot of happy ground, 
of the air, and produces noxions gases, | Where village Re ac ag Touts 
Therefore, the air is less pure in the pre- | | Without tho village tattling ° 

: : ' How doubly blest that place would be, 
sence of candles, gas, or coal tire, than Ww “aight dwell in Hberty 
therwise, and the deterioration should 1) here all might dwell in Bberty, 
Y Sears °. era Free from the bitter misery 
be repaired by increased ventilation. | "Of gossips’ endless prattling. 

887. Tus Skin 18 A HIGHLy-or-! each ‘ meecae 
GANIZED MemrRnane, full of minute aaa a cre ish bee ag < a So aei 
pores, cells, bloodvessels, and NeTVCR > And in it she might fix her throne, 

It imbibes moisture or throws it off, ; 
, For ever and for ever : 
according to the state of the atmosphere ° phere, like a queen, might reign and lve, 
and the temperature of the body. It White every one would soon forgive 
also “breathes,” as do the lungs (though 


; The little slighta they might receive, 
fess actively). All the internal organs. And be offended never. 


porate with the skin. Therefore, it ; pi, miechief.makers that remove 

ould be repeatedly cleansed. | Far from our hearts the warmth of love, 
888. Late Hours axp ANXIOUS; And Jead us all to disapprove 

Poxsurts exhaust the nervous system, | What gives -~other pleasure. 


They seem to take one’s part—but when 
They've heard our cares, unkindly then 
They soon retail them all again, 
Mixed with their pojsonous measure. 
And then they’ve such a cunning way 
Of telling ill-meant tales: they say, 
** Don’t mention what I've said, I pray, 
I would not tell another ;"— 
Straight to your neighbour's house they go, 
Narrating everything they know; 
And break the peace of high and low, 
Wife, husband, friend, and brother. 
Oh, that the mischief-making crew 
Were all reduced to one or two, 
And they were painted red or blue, 
That every one might know them : 
Then would our villagers forget 
To rage and quarrel, fume and fret, 
Or fall into an angry pet, 
With things so much below them, 
For ’tis a sad, degrading part, 
To make another's bosom smart, 
And plant a dagger in the heart 
We ought to love and cherish. 
Then let us evermore be found 
quietness with all around, 
hile friendship, joy, and peace abound, 
And angry feelings perish ! 


894. Signs of the Weather. 


895. Dew.—If the dew lies plenti- 
fully on the grass after a fair day, it is a 
sign of another fairday. Ifnot, and there 
is no wind, rain must follow. <A red 
evening portends fine weather ; but if it 
spread too far upwards from the hori- 
zon in the evening, and especially 
morning, it foretells wind or rain, or 
both. en the sky, in rainy weather, 
is tinged with sea green, the rain will 
increase; if with deep blue, it will be 
showery. 

896. Crovups.—Previous to much 
rain falling, the clouds grow bigger, and 
increase very fast, especially before 
thunder. hen the clouds are formed 
like fleeces, but dense in the middle and 
bright townrds the edges, with the sk 
bright, they arc signs of a frost, with hail, 
snow,or rain. If clouds form high in air, 
in thin white trains like locks of wool, 
they portend wind, and probably rain. 

a general cloudiness covers the 
sky, and small black fragments of clouds 


TO-DAY, HE HAS DELUSIVE DREAMS OF HEAVEN 


fly underneath, they are a sure sign of 
rain, and probably it will be lasting. 
Two currents of clouds always portend 
rain, and, in summer, thunder. 

897. Heaven.ty Bonirs.—A hazi- 
nessa in the air, which fades the sun's 
light, and makes the orb appear whitish, 
or ill-defined—or at night, if the moon 
and stars grow dim, and a ring encircles 
the former, rain will follow. If the sun’s 
rays appear like Moses’ horns—if white 
at setting, or shorn of his rays, or if he 

s down into a bank of clouds in the 
orizon, bad weather is to be expected. 
If the moon looks pale and dim, we ex- 
pect rain; if red, wind; and if of her 
natural colour, with a clear sky, fair 
weather. Ifthe moon is rainy through- 
out, it will clear at the change, and, 
perhaps, the rain return a few days 
after. If fair throughout, and rain at 
the change, the fair weather will pro- 
bably return on the fourth or fifth day. 

898. Weather Precautions.— 
If the weather appears doubtful, always 
take the precaution of having an um- 
brella when you go out, particularly in 
going to church ; you thereby avoid in- 
curring one of three disagreeables; in 
the first place, the chance of getting 
wet—or encroaching under a friend's 
umbrella—or being under the necessity 
of borrowing one, consequently in- 
volving the trouble of returning it, anc 
possibly (as is the case nine times out 
of ten) inconveniencing your friend 
by neglecting to do so. Those who 
disdain the use of umbrellas generally 
appear with shabby hats, tumbled 
bonnet ribbons, wrinkled silk dresses, 
&c., &c., the consequence of frequent 
exposure to unexpected showers, to sa 
nothing of colds taken, no one can tell 
how. 

899. Leech Barometer.—Take 
an eight-ounce phial, and put in it three 
gills of water, and place in it a healthy 
leech, changing the water in summer 
once a week, and in winter once in a 
fortnight, and it will most accurately 
prognosticate the weather. If the 
weather is to be fine, tha leech lies 
motionless at the hottom of the glass, 
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and coiled together in a spiral form ; if | Amos, Hebrew, s burden. 
rain may be expected, it will creep up | A2drew, Gresk, ocurageous. 


to the top of its lodgings, 
there till the weather is settled; if we 
are to have wind, it will move through 
its habitation with amazing swiftness, 
and seldom goes to rest till it begins to 
blow hard; if a remarkable storm of 
thunder and rain is to succeed, it wi 


and remain | Anthony, atin, flourishing. 


Archibald, German, a bold observer. 
Arnold, German, a maintainer of honour 
Arthur, British, a strong man. 
Fea } Latin, venerable, grand 
Baldwin, German, a bold winner. 
Bardulph, Germen, 2 famous helper. 


lodge for some days before almost con- | Barnaby, Hebrew, s prophet s son. 
tinually out of the water, and discover | Bartholomew, Hebrew, the son of him who 


great uneasiness in violent throes and 


made the waters to rise. 


convulsive-like motions; in frost a8 in | Beaumont, /rench, & pretty mount. 

clear summer-like weather it lies con- | Bede, Saron, prayer. 

stantly at the bottom; and in snow asin | Benjamin, Hebrew, the son of a right hand 
rainy weatherit pitchesitsdwellingin the | Bennet, Latin, blessed. 

very mouthof the phial. The top should | Bernard, German, bear's heart. 


be covered over with a piece of muslin. 

900. TheChemical Barometer. 
—Take a long narrow bottle, such as an 
old-fashioned Enu-de-Cologne bottle, 


Bertran., German, fair, illustrious. 
Roniface, Latin, a well-doer. 

Brian, French, having a thundering voice, 
Cadwallader, British, valiant in war. 
Cesar, Latin, adorned with hair. 


and put into it two and a half drachms | Caleb, Zrbrew, a dog. 

of camphor, and eleven drachms of'| Cecil, Latin, dim-sighted. 

spirit of wine; when the camphor is| Charles, German, noble-apirited. 
dissolved, which it: wil readily do by | Christopher, Greek, bearing Christ. 


slight. agitation, add the following mix- 
ture:—Take water, nine drachms; 
nitrate of potash (saltpetre), thirty-cight 
grains; and muriate of ammonia (sal 
ammoniat), thirty-cight grains. Dis- 
solve these: salts in the water prior to 
mixing with the camphorated spirit; 
then shake the whole well together. 
Cork tho bottle well, and wax the top, 
but afterwards make a very small aper- 
ture in the cork with a red-hot needle. 


The bottle may then be hung up, or| Edwin, Saron, 


Clement, Latin, mild-tempered, 
Courad, German, able counsel, 
Conatantine, Latin, resolute. 
Crispin, Latin, having curled locks, 
Cuthbert, Sazon, known famously. 
Daniel, Hebrew, God is judg . 
David, Hebrew, well-beloved. 
Denis, Greek, belonging to the god of wine 
Dunstan, Saxon, most high. 

Edgar, Saxon, happy honour. 
Edmund, Sazron, happy peace. 
Edward, Sazox, happy keeper. 
happy conqueror. 


placed in - stationary position. By | Egbert, Saxon, ever bright. 
e 


observing t 


different appearances | Elijah, Hebrew, God the Lord. 


which the materials assume, os the | Elisha, Hebrew, the salvation of God. 
weather changes, it becomes an excel- | Ephraim, Hebrew, fruitful. 
lent prognosticator of a coming storm or | Erasmus, Greek, lovely, worthy to be loved 


of a sunny sky. 


901. Significations of Nemes. 
Aaron, Hebrew, a mountain, 
Abel, Hebrew vamty. 
Abraham, J/ehrew. the father of many, 
Adam, Hebrew, red earth. 
Adoiphus, Sazcon, happiness and help. 
Albert, Sazron, all bright. 
Alexander, Greek, wu helper of men. 
Alfred, 8a won, all peace. 

Ambrose, Greek. immortal. 


Ernest, Greek, earvest, serious. 
Evan, or Ivon, Britisk, the same as Jobn. 
Everard, German, well reported. 
Eugene, Greek, nobly descended. 
Eustace, Greek, standing tirm. 
Ezekiel, Hebrew, the strength of God. 
Felis, Latin, happy. 
Ferdinand, German, pure peace. 
Francia, German, free. 
Frederic, German, rich peace. 
Gabriel, Hebrew, the strength of Goi. 
Geoffrey, German, joyful, 

} 
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George, Greek, a husbandman, 
Gerard, Sazon, all towardliness, 
Gideon, Hebrew, a breaker. 

Gilbert, Saxon, bright as gold. 
Giles, Greek, a little goat. 

Godard, German, a godly disposition. 
Godrey, German, God's peace. 
Godwin, German, victorious in God. 
Gnffith, British, having great faith. 
Guy, French, the mistietoe shrub. 
Hannibal, Punic, a gracious lord. 
Harold, Saxon, a champion. 

Hector, Greek, a stout defender. 
Henry, German, a rich lord. 
Herbert, German, a bright lord. 


Hercules, Greek, the glory of Hera, or Juno. 


Hezekiah, Zebrew, cleaving to the Lord. 
Horatio, Zéalian, worthy to be beheld. 
Howel, British, sound or whole. 
Hubert, German, s bright colour. 
dugh, Dutch, high, lofty. 

Humphrey, German, domestic peace. 
Ingram, German, of angelic purity. 
Isaac, Hebrew, laughter. 

Jacob, Hebrew, a supplanter. 

James, or Jacques, beguiling. 

Joab, Hebrew, fatherhood, 

Job, Hebrew, sorrowing. 

Joel, Hebrew, acquiescing. 

John, Hebrew, the vrace of the Lord. 

Jonah, Hebrew, a dove. 

Jonathan, Hebrew, the gift of the Lord. 

Joscelin, German, just. 

Joseph, Hebrew, addition. 

Josias, ebrew, the fire of the Lord. 
Joshua, Hebrew, a Saviour. 

Uambert, Saxon, a fair lamh. 

Lancelot, Spanish, a little lance. 
Laurence, Latin, crowned with laurels. 

Lazarus, Hebrew, destitute of help. 

Leonard, German, like a lion. 

Leopold, German, defending the people. 

Lewis, French, the defender of the people, 

Lionel, Latin, a little lion. 

Liewellin, British, like a lion, 

Lucius, Latin, shining. 

Luke, Greek, a wood or grove 

Mark, Latin, a hammer. 

Martin, Latin, martial. 

Matthew, Hebrew, a gift or present. 

Maur‘ce, Latin, sprung of » Moor 

Meredith, British, the ruaring of the sea, 

Michael, Hebrew, whu 1s like God? 
Morgun, British, a mariner. 

Mores, Hebrew, drawn out. 

Nathaniel, Hebrew, the gift of God. 
Neal, French, somewhat black. 


TO-DAY, HE LIVES IN HOPES An LIGHT AS AIR; 


Nicolas, Greek, victorious over the peop! 
Noel, French, belonging to one's nativity. 
Norman, French, one born in Normanndy 
Obadiah, Hebrew, the servant of the Lor {. 
Oliver, Lafsn, an olive. 

Orlando, Jtalsan, counsel for the land. 
Osmund, Saron, house peace. 
Oswald, Seron, ruler of a house. 
Owen, Hritish, well descended. 
Patrick, Latin, a nobleman. 

| Paul, Latin, small, little. 

l Percival, French, a place in France. 

. Peregrine, Lafin, outlandish, 

| Peter, Greek, a rock or atone. 

| Philip, Greek, a lover of horses. 

| Phineas, flebrew, of bold countenance 

Ralph, contracted fram Radolph, or 

Randal, or Ranulphs Saron, pure help. 

Raymund, German, quiet peace. 

Reuben, Hebrew, the son of vision, 

Reynold, German, a lover of purity. 

Richard, Sa.ron, powerful. 

Robert, German, famous in counsel. 

Roger, German, strong counsel, 

Rowland, German, counsei for the land 

Rufns, Latin, reddivh. 

Sulomon, Hebrew, peaceabie. 

Samson, J/ehrew, # little son. 

Samuel, Hebrew, heard by God. 

Saul, Hebrew, desired. 

Sebastian, Greek, to he reverenced 

Simeon, //ehrew, hearing. 

Simon, Mebrew, obedient, 

Stephen, Greek, a crown or garland. 

Swithin, Sarena, very high. 

Theobald, Sacon, bold over the people, 

Theodore, Greek, the gift of Gad, 

Thevudosius, Greek, gwen of God, 

Theophilus, Greek, a lover of God. 

Thomas, //ebrew, a twin, 

Timothy, Greek, a fenrer of God. 

Toby, or Tobias, Hebrew, the goodness of tha 

Lord. 

Valentine, Latin, powerful. 

Vincent, Latin, conquering. 

Vivian, Latin, living. 

Walter, German, w conqueror. 

Walwin, German, a conqueror. 

William, German, defending many. 

Zaccheus, Syrrec, innocent, 

Zachary, Hebrew, remembering the Lord. 

Zebedee, Syriac, having an inhertanee. 

Zedekiuh, Hebrew, the justice of fhe Lord. 

Adeline, German, « princess. 

Agatha, Greek, good. 

Agnes, Cer~-u, chaste, 
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Alethea, Greek, the truth, Mabel, Latin, lovely. 

Althea, Greek, hunting. Magdalene, Maudlin, Syriac, siuagunficen:. 
Alice, Alicia, German, noble. Margaret, German, a pearl. 

Amy, Amelia, “rench, a beloved. ‘ Martha, Hebrew, bitterness. 

Anna, Anne, or Hannah, Hebrew, precious. | Mary, Zlebrew, bitter. 

Arabella, Latin, a fair altar. Maud, Matilda, Greek, a lady of honoz:. 











Aureola, Latin, like pold. | Mercy, English, compassion. 

Barbara, Latin, foreign or strarge. | Mildred, Sazon, speaking mila. 

Beatrice, Latin, making happy. | Nest, British, the same as Aqr-c. 

Benedicta, Latin, blessed. | Nicola, Greek, feminine of Nicolas. 

Bernice, Greek, bringing victor;. ' Olymp*’., Greek, heavenly. 

Bertha, Greek, bright or famous. Orabii, 4,atin, to be entreated. 

Blanche, French, fair. Parnei., or Petronilla, httle Peter. 

Bona, Latin, good. | Patience, Latin, bearing patiently. 

Bridget, Zriek, shining bright. Vauling. Latin, feminine of 2 tnins>, 

Cnssandra, (reek, a reformer of men. Penelope, Greek, a turkey. 

Catharine, Greek, pure or clean. Persis. (rreek, destrosing. 

Charity, Greet, love, bounty. Philadelphia, Gree’. bretherty leva, 

Charlotte, Freneh, all noble. Pinlippa, Gees. fines of Medr. 

Caroline, feminine of Carolus, the Latin of Vhobe, Greck, the bet of iste. 
Charles, noble-spirited. VPhoikis, Grees, ¢ creen bowgh. 

Chloe, (reek, a green herb. Priseila, Latin, somewhat oid. 

Christiana, Greek, belonging to Christ. Prudence, Latin, discretion. 

Cecilia, Latin, from Cecil, Pyscka, Greek, the soul, 

Cieely, a corruption of Cevilia, Rachel, Hebrew, a lamb. 

Clara, Lafin, clear or bright. Rebeeca, Hetrew, fat or plunip, 

Constance, Latin, constant. Rhode, Greek, ua rose. 

Deborah, Hebrew, a bee. Rosamund, Saron, rose of pea: °, 

Diana, Greek, Jupiter's daughte:. Kosa, Latin, a ryse. 

Thorens, Greck, a wild roe. Rosabella, Italian, a fair rose. 

Dorothy, Greek, the gift of God. Kosecleer, English, a fair rosa. 

Edith, Saron, happiness. Kuth, Hebrew, trombhng. 

Eleanor, Saxon, all fruitful. Sabina, Latin, sprung from the Sabiver 

Eliza, Elizabeth, Lebrew, the ortk cs Guth. Sal mre, Hebrew, perteet. 

Emily, corrupted from Amelia. sapphira, Greek, like a sapphire stone, 

Emma, German, a nurse. Sarah, //ebrew, a pruncess. 

Eather, Hesther, Hcbreir, socret. Sibylla, Greek, the counsel of God. 

Eve, Hebrew, causing life. Sophia, (reek, wisdom. 

Eunice, Greek, fair victory. ‘Sophronia, (free, of a sound mind, 

Eudvia, Greek, prospering in tha ws... Susan, Susanna, Hebrew, a lily. 

Frances, German, free. ' Tabitha, Syriae, a oe. 

Gertrude, German, all truth, Temperance, Latin, moderation. 

ierace, Latin, favour. Theodosia, Greek, given by Giud. 

agar, Hebrew, a stranger. Tryphosa, Greek, dehewus. 

Helena, Greek, alluring. Tryphena, Greek, deheate. 

Jane, softened from Juan ; OF. Vids, Erse, feminine of Darid. 

Janne, the feminine of John. ’ Ureula, Latin, a female bear. 

Janet, Jeannette, little Jane. ‘ Walburg, Sezon, gracious. 

Joyce, French, pleasant. Winifred, Saxon, winning peace 

Isabella, Spanish, {nir Eliza. Zenobia, Gresk, the life of Jupiter. 

Judith, Hebrew, praising. 

a Juliana, feminine of Jultua. ‘902. Hints on the Barometer. 

ueti 7 ’ ; } 

a Gat tae eae ' 903. IFhy dus a Barometer ine 

Luoretia. Latin, a chaste Roman lady. Meats the Pressere of the Atmasphere$ 


Lucy, Latin, feminine of Lucius. Because it consists of a tube cone 
Ludlia, Greek, descended win, Lud, faining quicksilver, closed at one ena 
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and open at the other, so that the, air, becoming dense, 


ressure of air upon the open end! 

alances the wvight of the column of 
mercury (quicksilver); and when the 
pressure of the air upon the open sur- 
face of the mercury increases or de- 
creases, the mercury rises or falls in 
response thereto. 

904. Why is a Barometer called 
elso @ “ Weather Glass’? Because 
changes in the weather are generally 
preceded by alterations in the atmo- 
zpheric pressure. But we cannot per- 
ceive those changes as they gradually 
secur; the altcration in the heicht of 
shecolumnof mercury, therefore, enables 
us to know that atmospheric changes 
are taking place, and by observation we ! 
are enabled to determine certain rules | 
by which the state of the weather may be | 
foretold with considerable probability. | 

905. Why does the Hand of the 


Weather Dial change its Position when | 


the Column of Mereury rises or fulls | 
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and free from 
highly elastic vapours, presses with in- 
creased force upon the mercury upon 
which the weight floats; that weight, 
therefore, sinks in the short tube as the 
mercury rises in the long one, and in 
sinking, turns the hand to Change, 
Fair, &. 

909. When does the Barometer stand 
highest?) When there is a duration 
of frost, or when north-casterly winds 
prevail. 

910. Why does the Barometer stand 
highest at these Times? Because the 
atmosphere is exceedingly dry and 
dense, and fully balances the weight 
of the column of mercury. 

911. When does the Barometer stand 
larcst 2? When a thaw follows a long 
frust, or when south-west winds prevail. 

912. Why dos the Barometer stand 
lowest at these Times? Because much 
moisture exists in the air, by which it is 
rendered less dense and heavy.* 


913. Cheap Fuel.—(ne bushel of 


Because a weight which floats upon 
the open surface of the mercury 18 | smal] coal ur sawdust, or both mixed 
attached to a string, having 2 nearly ; together, two bushels of sand, one 
equal weight at the other extremity ; {bushel and a half of clay. Let these 
the string is laid over a revolving! he mixed together with common water, 
pivot, to which the hand is fixed, and |like ordinary mortar; the more they 
the friction of the string turns the are stirred and mixed together tho 
hand as the mereury rises or falls. better; then make them into balls, or 
906. Why does Tapping the Face) with a small mould make them in tho 
of the Barometer sometines cause the|shape of bricks, pile them in a dry 
Hand to More? Because the weight | place, and when they are hard and suf- 
on the surface of the mercury fre- | ticiently dry, they may be used. A fire 
quently leans against the side of the! cannot be lighted with them, but when 
tube, and does not move freely. And, | the fire is quite lighted, put them on 
also, the mercury clings to the sides of | behind with a coal or two in front, 
the tube by capillary attracticn; there- | and they will be found to keep up a 
fore, tapping on the face of the baro-| stronger fire than any fuel of the come 
meter sets the weight free, and over-| mon kind. 
comes the attraction which impedes the} 914. Economy of Fuel.—Theroe 
rise or ial] of the mercury. i3 no part of domestic economy whick 
907. Why does the Fall of the | everybody professes to understand better 
Barometer denote the Approach of'|than the management of a fire, and yet 
Rain? Because it shows that as the|there is no branch in the household 
air cannot support the full weight of the | arrangement where there is a greater 
column of mercury, the atmosphere must; 
be thin with watery vapours. | * From “The Reason Why — Generak 
908. Why docs the Rise of the | Science, containing 1,400 Reasons for things 
Barometer denote the Approach o| generally believed but imperfectly unde” 
Sine Weather ? Because the external , Stood, London: Houlston and Sona, 
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proportional and unnecessary waste than 
arises from ignorance and mismanage- 
ment in this article. 

915. Ir 13 an O_p Apacs that we 
must stir no man’s fire until we have 
known him seven years; but we might 
find it equally prudent if we were care- 
fal as to the stirring of our own. 

916. ANYHODY, INDEED, CAN TAKE 
up A Po.:er and toss the coals about: 
but that is not stirring a fire! 

917. IN snort, THE Useor a Poker 
applies sulely to two particular points 
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chant; a situation which few families, 
even in genteel life, can boast of. 

922. INDEED we cannot too often 
repeat the truth, that to deal for ready 
money only, in all the departments of 
domestic arrangement, is the truest 
economy. 

923. Reavy Money will always 
command the best and cheapest of 
every article of consumption, if ex- 
pended with judgment: and the dealer, 
who intends to act fairly, will always 
preter it. 

924. Trust not him who scems 





—the opening of a dying fire, su as to 
admit the free passage of the air into it, : more anxious to give credit than to re- 
and sometimes, but not always, through | ceive cash. 

it; or else approximating the remains; 925. Tue ronmer hopes to secure 
of a half-burned fire, so as to concen- | custom by having a hold upon you in 
trate the heat, whilst the parts still; his books; and continues always to 
ignited are opened to the atmosphere. | make up for his advance, either by an 

918. Tne Same Onservation may. advanced price, or an inferior article; 
apply to the use of a pair of beilows, | whilst the latter knows that vour cus- 
the mere blowing of which at random, ; tom can only be secured by fair dealing. 
nine times out of ten, will fail; the force| 926. TweneE Is, LIKEWISE, ANOTHER 
of the current of air sometimes blowing | Consiper,tion, a> tar as economy is 
out the fire, as it is called—that is,!concerned, which is not only to buy 
earrying off the caloric too rapidly,—and | with ready money, but to buy at proper 
at others, directing the warmed current | seasuns ; for there is with every article 
from the unignited fucl, instead of a cheap season and a dear one; and with 
into it. ‘none more than coals: insomuch that 

919. To prove Tunis, let any person the master of a family who fills his coal 
sit down with a puair of bellows to a!cellar in the middle of the summer, 
fire omy partially ignited, or partially . rather than the beginning of the winter, 
extinguished; let him blow, at first, ; will find it filled at less expense than it 
not into the burning part, but into the | would otherwise cost him: and will be 
dead coals close to it, su that the air! enabled to see December's snows falling 
may partly extend to the burning: without fecling his enjoyment of his 
coal. fireside lessened by the consideration 
920. Arrer a FEW Buasts let the | that the cheerful blaze is supplied at 
bellows blow into the burning fuel, but! twice the rate that it need have done, 
directing the stream partly towards the | if he had exercised more foresight. 
dead coal; when it will be found that| 92'7. Wer must now caut to the re- 
the ignition will extend much more} collection of our readers, that chimneys 
rapidly than under the common method | often smoke, and that coals are often 
of blowing furiously into the flame at | wasted, by throwing too much fuel at 
random. once upon a tire. 

921. Ir tix Consumer, instead of | 928. To prove THs OnSERVATION, 
ordering a large supply of coals at once, | it is only necessary to remove the su- 
will at first content himself with a/| perfluous coal from the top of the grate, 
sample, he may with very little trouble | when the smoking instantly ceases: as 
ascertain who will deal fairly with him ;|to the waste, thet evidently proceeds 
and, if he wisely pays ready money, he | from the frequent intemperate and in- 
will be independent cf his coal mer- | judicious use of the poker. which not 








GOOD-NASURX COLLECTS HONEY FROM EVERY HERK; 
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only throws a great portion of the small 
foal among the cinders, but often ex- 
tinguishes the fire it was intended to 
foster. 


to be a houschold treasure. By an 
ordinary fire, in any room in the house, 
it will bake a four-pound Joaf in an 
hour and twenty minutes. It also 

929. Whenever Oil is used for | bakes pastry remarkably well, and all 
the purpose of artificial light, it should | the care it requires is merely to give it 
be kept free trom all exposure to atmo- | a look now and then to see that it keeps 
spheric air; as it is apt to abscrb con- | turning. In one family the saving hus 
siderable quantities of oxyesu. Tfoilis! been found to be 8s. 6d. per week—-1 
very coarse or tenacious: 2 very small; large proportion of the carnings of many 
quantity of oil of turpentine may be | poor families. The cost of the oven is 
added. Ss. 6d. We have no doubt that in many 

930. Candles improve by keeping | fumilies the saving through grinding 
a few months. If wax candles become: their own wheat, and baking their own 
discoloured or soiled, they may be re-| bread by the means we have pointed 
stored by rubbing them over with a! ont, will he as much as 10s. per week, 
clean flannel slightly dipped in spirits!and in large establishments, schools, 
ef wine. dco, Considerably more. 

931. In Lighting Candles,! 934. Yeast.— Noil, say on Monday 
always hold the match to the side of | morning, two ounces of the best hope 
the wick, and not over the top. in four quarts of waier for half an hour ; 

982. Night Lichts.—-Field’sand | strain it, and let the liguor cool to new- 
Child’s night lights are generally known | milk warnih; then patina simul) hand- 
end are easily obtainable. But under j fu! of salt and haifa pound of sugar ; 
circumstances where they cannct bet beat up one pound of the best four 
procured, the waste of candles may be | with some of the liqnor, and then mix 
thus applied. Make a jéwe cotton, and {well all together, On Wednesday udd 


wax it with white wax. Then cut into 
the requisite lengths. Melt the preanr 


three pounds uf putatues, boiled, and 
test anashed, te stand vill "Phursday ; 


and pour into pill boxes, previously; then strain it and put it into bottles, and 


either fixing the cotton in the centre, 
or dropping it in just before the preare 
sets. Ifa little white wax be melted 
with the greuse, ul] the better. In 
this manner, the ends and drippings of 
candles may be used up. When set to 
burn, place in a saucer, with suticicnt 
Water to rise tu the extent of the 16th 
of an inch around the base of the night 
light. 

933. Revolving Ovens.— These 
ovens, which may probably be obtained 
through ironmongers and hardwaremen 
in the country by order, when sus- 
pended in front of any commen fire by 
means of a bottle-jack or & common 
worsted string, will bake b:<ad, cakes, 
pics, &c., in a much more equal and 
perfect manner than either a side oven 
or an American oven, without depriving 
the room of the heat and comfort of 
the fire. We have tested these facts, 
and can pronounce the revolving oven 


It is ready tor use. Jf must be stirred 


Frequently while it is muatéug, and kent 


wear the fire. Before using, shake the 
bottle up well. It will keep ino a cool 
pluce for two months, and is best at the 
latter part of the time. The beauty of 
thi. yeast is that it ferments spontane- 
wool¥, not requiring the aid of other 
Veast; and if care be taken to let it fer- 
ment. well in the earthen bowlin which 
it is made, you muy cork it up tight 
when bottled. The quantity above 
wiven will fill four seltzer-water bottles. 
The writer of the above receipt has used 
this yeast for many months, and never 
had lighter bread than it affords, und 
never knew it to fail. 

935. Yeast.-—The following yeast 
has undergone the test of thirty-six 
years:—For a stone of flour (but a 
greater quantity dovs not require so 
much in proportion),—into two quarts of 
water put a nip (a guarter of an ounce; 


(LL=NATURE BUCKS POIKON ¥LOM THE SWEETEST FLOWER. 


uf hops, two potatoes sliced, a table- 
spoonful of malt or sugar (this may be 
omitted, but the yeast is better with it) ; 
boil for twenty minutes, strain through 
a sieve, Ict the liquor stand till new-milk 
warm, then add the quickening; let it 
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may be obtained at any ironmonger's. 
The saving in the cost of bread amounts 
to nearly one-third, which would soon 
cover the cost of the mill, and effect a 
most important saving, besides pro- 
moting health, by avoiding the evil 


stand in a large jar or jug till sutticiently | effects of adulterated flour. 
risen; first put into an earthen bottle; 988. Home-made Bread.—Tu 
vontaining a pint or two quarts, accord- | one quartern of flour (three pounds and 
ing to the size of the baking, part of'a half), add a dessertspoonful of salt, 
the yeast for a future quickening ; let it, and mix them well; mix abont twe 
ntund uncorked an ‘hour or two, and put : tablespoonfils of 2onc fresh yeast with 
into a cool place till wanted for a fresh | half a pint of water a little warm, but 
making. For a first quickening a little | not hot; make a hole with your hand 
German yeast will do. Any plain couk - in the midds. of the fiour, but not quite 
br housewife will readily make the yeust Jtonching the bottom of the pan; pour 
and use it, Put the remainder of it to} the water and yeast into this hole, and 
half or more of the flour, and two quarts, stir it with a spoon til you have made 
of warm water, stir well, let it stund oa thin batter: 2prinkle this over with 
to rise, knead up with the rest of the flour, cover the pan over with a dry 
flour, putit into or upon tins, let it staud j cloth, and let it stund in a warm room 
to rise, bake, and you will have good’ for an hour; not neur the fire, except in 
bread. cold weather, and then not too close? 
936. Domestic Yeast.—Ladics/ then add a pint of water a little warm, 
who are in the habit (and a most laudable | and knead the whole well together, tilJ 
and comfortable habit it is) of making ! the dough comes clean through the hand 
domestic bread, cake, &e., are informed | (some tlour will require a little more 
that theyean va-ily manufacturetheiruwu ! water; but in this, experience must be 
yeast by attending to the following diree- | your guide) ; let it stand again for about 
tions:—-Boil one pound of good tlour, a2 quarter of an hour, and then bake at 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and pleasure. 
a lictle salt, in two gallons of water, for; 989. Indian Corn Flour and 
one hour. When milk-warm, botile it, Wheaten Bread.—The peculiarity 
and cork it close. It wil be fit for use of this bread consists in its being cume- 
in twenty-four hours. One pint of this posed in part of Indian corn flour, which 
yeast will anuke eighteen pounds of) will be seen by the tullowing analysis by 
read. the late Professur Johnston, to be muc 
937. Pure and Cheap Bread.— iricher in gluten and fatty matter than 
A friend infortus us that for more than the flour of wheat, to which circum: 
twelve months he has ground his own stance it ewes its highly nutritive 
tlour by a small hund-mill, which pro- | character :— 
‘luces seventeen pounds of good meal 





; . : English Fine Indiaa Cors 
bread for twenty pounds of wheat (quite Wheaten Flour. ‘Flour. 
good cnough fur any one to eat}, and Water . Ww... e lt 
that since himself and family have used Gluten .. w.... 2B 
this bread they have never had occasion Fat... 2+ 2.2 eee 8 
for medical advice. They also use the Starch,&e.. . . 72. + + « 66 
same meal for puddings, &c. The price ever oo 


of a mill is £4 10s. There are mills 
which grind and dress the wheat at one {| Take of Indian corn flour half » stone 
operation. ‘T'o grind twenty pounds of | (71b.), pour upon it four quarts of boil- 
wheat would take a boy or a servant | ing water, stirring it all the time ; let it 
about forty or fitty minutes. Such mills| stand till about new-milk warm, then 
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mix it with a stone of fine wheaten flour, | a side oven you may make o 
to which a quarter of a pound of salt| double use of your fire, by baking at 
has been previously added. Make a de- | the side and in front at the same time; 
pression on the surface of this mixture, |/and where there is no side oven, or 
and pour into it two quarts of yeast, | only a bad onc, these ovens are inva- 
which should be thickened to the con-|luable. You may bake five pounds and 
sistence of cream with some of the'!a half of bread, or eight pounds of meat, 
flour; let it stand all night; on the lin one hour and a half, without depriv- 
‘following morning the whole should be i ing the room of the heat or comfort of 
well kneaded, and allowed to stand for ;the tire: and two ovens may be used 
three hours; then divide it into loaves, ; at the same time in front of an ordiuary 





which are better baked in tins, in which 
they should stand for half an hour, 
then bake. Thirty-two pounds 


of 


i fire, side by side. 


' 941, 


Unfermented Bread.— 
Three pounds wheat meal; half an 


wholesome, nutritive, and very agrec- | ounce, avoirdupois, muriatic acid ; half 


able bread will be the result. 
importance that the flour of Indian 
corn should be procured, as Indian 
corn meal is that wich is commonly 
met with at the shops, and the coarse- 
ness of the husk in the meal might to 
some persons be prejudicial. 

940. To make Bread with 
German Yeast.—To one quartern of 
ficur add a dessertspoonful of salt as 
before; dissolve one ounce of dried Ger- 
man yeast in about three tablespoonfuls 
of cold water, add to this one pint and 
a half of water a little warm, and pour 
the whole into the flour; knead it well 
immediately, and let it stand as before 
directed for one hour: then bake at 
pleasure. It will not hurt if you 
make up a peck of flour at once, and 
bake three or four louves in succes- 
sion, provided you do not keep the 
dough too warm. German yeast may 
be obtained at almost any corn-chand- 
ler’s in the metropolis and suburbs. 
In winter it will keep good for a week 
in a dry 


It is of |an ounce, avoirdupois, carbonate soda ; 


water enough to make it of a proper 
| consistence, For white flour, four 
‘pounds of flour; half an ounce, avoir- 
.dupois, muriatic acid; half an ounce, 
javuirdupois, carbonate suda; water, 
‘about a quart. The way of making 1s 
as follows:—First mix the soda and 
flour well together by rubbing in a pan; 
then pour the acid into the water, and 
mix well by stirring. Mix all together to 
the required consistence, and bake in a 
hot oven immediately. The gain from 
this method of baking is as follows :-— 
four pounds of wheat meal made seven 
pounds nine ounces cf excellent light 
bread; and four pounds of seconds 
flour made six pounds of excellent light 
bread. It keeps moist longer than 
bread made with yeast, and is far moro 
sweet and digestible. Thisis especially 
jecommenace to persons who suffer 
| from indigestion, who will find the 
brown bread invaluable. 
| 942. Bread (Cheap and Ex- 


, and in summer it should ; cellent Kind).—Simmer slowly, over 


be kept im cold water, aad the water|a gentle fire, a pound of rice in three 


changed every day. Wheat meal re- 
quires a little more yeast than fine 
flour, or a longer time to stand in the 
dough for rising. For domestic baking, 


quarts of water, till the rice has become 
perfectly soft, and the water is cither 
evaporated or imbibed by the nice: let 
it become cool, but not cold, and mix it 


e absence of a large oven, Ball's; completely with four pounds of flour ; 


Portable Revolving Ovens can be used,! add to it some salt, and about four 
in front of any fire; they bake equally, | tablespoonfuls of yeast. Knead it very 
 siebargrtle and produce five pounds of | thoroughly, for on this depends whether 

read from three pounds and a half of | or not your good materials produce a 
flour, without the addition of potatoes ' snperior article. Next let it rise well 
or rice. With one of these ovens and: before tho fire, make it up. into loaves 


ONE THAT GOFS WRONG MAY MISLEAD A WHOLE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


aero Owners: eee ee eee ee oe oo =e oe 


with a little of the flour—which, for. 
that purpose, you must reserve from | 
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of flour near the fire to warm; take 
five pounds of goou potatoes, those of 


heed four pounds—and bake it rather|a mealy kind being preferable, peel 
ong. This is an exceedingly good and and boil them as:. ior the table, mash 


cheap bread. 

943. Economical and Novu-' 
rishing Bread.- 
remove from the flour only the coarse | 
flake bran. Of this bran, boil five or: 


‘ them fine, and then niix with them as 
much cold water as will allow all except 


Suffer the miller to | small lumps to pass through a coarse 


sieve into the flour, which will now be 
ready to receive them; add yeast, &c., 


six pounds in four and a half gallons of | and mix for bread in the usual way. 
water; when the goodness is extracted! This plan has been followed for some 


from the bran,—during which time the 
liquor will waste half or three quarters | 


years, tinding that bread made according 
to it is much superior to that made of 


of a gallon,—-strain it and let it cool. ‘flour only, and on this ground alone we 


When it has cooled down to the tem- 


perature of new milk, mix it with fifty- ; 
six pounds of flour, ‘and as much salt: 


and yeast as would be used for other 


bread ; knead it exceedingly wel, wet 
and bake it in: 


it rise before the fire, 
small loaves: small loaves are prefer- 
able to large ones, because they take the 
heat. more equally. There are two 


ad adtases in making bread with bran : 


wa er nstead of plain water; the one 
being taat there is ¢ considerable nourish- 


ment in bran, which is thus extracted | 
: from the dough, and supplies an ingre- 
‘dient needed in the structure of the 
‘ bones, but which is deficient in the cere- 
i alia. 
‘pounds of water saturated with lime, to 


and added to the bread; the other, 
that flour imbibes much more of bran 
water than it does of plain water; su 
much more, as to give In the bread pro- 
duced almost a fifth in weight more 
than the quantity of flour made up 
with plain water would have done. 
These are important considerations to 
the poor. Fifty-six pounds of flour, 


made with plain water, would produce | 


sixty-nine and a half pounds of bread ; 
made with bran water, it will produce 
eighty-three and a half pounds. 

944. Agreat increase onHume- 
made Bread, even equal to one-titth, 


may be produc ved by using bran water” 
pound and a half of rice, and boil it 


for kneading the dough. The proportion 


is three pounds of bran for every twenty- . 


eight pounds of flour, to be boiled for 
an hour, and then strained through a- 


' recommend its adoption; but in addition 


to that, taking the high price ot flour, 
and moderately iow price of potatoes, 
here is a saving of over twenty per cent., 
whicn is surely an object worth attend- 
ing to by those of limited means. 

947. Use of Lime Water ix 
making Bread.—It has lately been 
found that water saturated with lime 
produces in bread the same whiteness, 
softness, and caparity of retaining mois- 


_ture, as results from the use of alum; 


while the former removes all acidity 


The best proportion to use is, five 


every nineteen pounds of flour. No 
change is required in the process of 
baking. The lime most erfectually 
cuagulates the gluten, and the bread 
weighs well; bakers must therefore 
approve of its introduction, which is not 
injurious to the system, like alum, &c. 


‘A large quantity of this kind of bread 
-is now made in Munich, and is highly 


esteemed. 


948. Rice Bread. — Take one 


gently over a slow fire in three quarts of 
water about five hours, stirring it, and 
‘afterwards beating it up into a smooth 


hair sieve. ;paste. Mix this, while warm, into two 
945. Rye and Wheat Flour, in| ' gallons or four pounds of flour, adding 
equal quantities, make an excellent and | at the same time the usual quantity of 
economical bread. yeast. Allow the dough tv work a cer. 
946. Potatoes in Bread. —! tain time near the fire, after which 
Place in a large dish Afteen pounds . divide it into ein and it will be found. 


146 THE LOVELLEST HIRD #1AS NO SUNG; 
when baked, to produce twenty-eight or} pour it into the hole in the fluur. Stir 
thirty pounds of excellent white bread. [| 1t with a spoon just enough to make a 
9. Apple Bread.—A very light, { thin hatter, and sprinkle some flour 
pleasant bread is made in France by a] over the top. Cover the pan, and sef 
mixture of apples and flour, in the pro- | it in a warm place for several hours. 
portion of onc of the former to two of | When it is light. add half a pint more 
the latter. The usual quantity of yeast | of lukewarm water, and make it, with 
js employed, as in making common |a little more flow, intoe dough. Kreadt * 
oread, and is beaten with flour and Jit very well for ten minutes. Then 
warm pulp of the apples after they {divide it into small pieces, and knead 
have boiled, and the dough is then ! cach separately. Make them into round 
considered as set; it is then put in ajcakes or rolls. Cover them, and get 
proper vessel, and allowed to rise for|them to rise ahout an hour and a half 
eight or twelve hours, and then baked { Bake then.. and, when done, let them 
in long loaves. Very littl: water is|remain in the oven, without the lid, fer 
requisite: none, generally, if the apples | about ten minutes. 
are very fresh. 953. Sally Lunn Tea Cakes. 
950. Pulled Bread.—Take from | —-'Take one pint of milk quite warm, a 
the oven an ordinary loaf when it is} quarter of a yint of thick small-beer 
about half baked, and with the fingers, | yeast: put them into a pan with flow 
while the brew is yet hot, dex ierously | sufficient to make it as thick as batter, 
ull the half-set dough into pieces of | —-cover it over, and Jet it stand till it 
irregular shape, about the size ot anegg. | has risen az high as it will, #. ¢., about 
Don't attempt to smooth or flatten them | two hours: add two ounces of lump 
--the rougher their shapes the better. | sugar, dissolved in a quarter of a pint 
Set upon tins, place in a very slow oven, ! of warm milk, a quarter of a pound of 
and bake toarich brown. Thisformsa| butter rubbed into the flour very 
deliciously crisp crust for cheese. If you | fine.—then make the dough the same 
do not bake at home, vour baker will]as for French rolls, &e.: Jet it: stand 
prepare it for vou, if ordered. Pulled Phalf an hour: then make up the cakes, 
bread may be made in the revotving | and put them on tins:~ when they have 
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ovens. It is very nice with wie in- 
stead of biscuits. 

951. French Bread and Rolls. 
—Takea pint and ahalf of milk: make 
it quite warm: half a pint of enuli- 


rtoad to rise, bake them in a quick oven. 
Care should be taken never to mix the 
Yeast with water or milk too hot or too 
culd, as cither extreme will destroy the 
fermentation. In summer it should be 


beer yeast; add sufficient tlour to make { lukewarm,-- in winter a ttl: warmer, 
sc as thick as batter; put it into a pany) and in very cold weather, warmer 
cover it over, and keep it warm: when ‘stil. When it has first risen, if you 
it has risen as high as it will, add a. ure not prepared, it will not harm if 
quarter of a pint of warm water, and [it stand an hour. 
half an ounce of salt,— mix them well] 954. Baking, atone Broil- 
together,—rub into a little fluur two jing, Frying, Roasting, Stewing, 
ounces of butter; then make your}and Spoiling. — A Dia.ocve be- 
dough, not quite so stiff as for seated the Deuter Oven, the Sauce. 
bread; let it stand for three quarters 'PAN, the Sprit, the Guivixon, and the 
of an hour, and it will be ready to; Fauying-ran, with reflections there- 
make into rolls, &.:—let them stand! upon, in which all housekeepers and 
till they have risen, and bake them in a; cooks are invited to take an interest. 
quick oven. | 955. We were once standing by our 
952. Rolls.—Mix the salt with the | scullery, when all of a sudden we 
flour. Make a deep hole in the middle. | heard a tremendous clash and jingle— 
Btir the warm water intu the yeast. and|the Saucepan had tumbled into the 
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Frying-pan; the Frying-pan had shot ! make an unsightly gash in a joint which 
its handle through the ribs of the Grid- | otherwise might be an ornament to tha 
fron; the Gridiron had bestowed a ter- , table. 
rible thump upon the hollow head of} 960. Srit.—-What, Dutch Oven, 28 
the Dutch Oven; andthe Spit had dealt | that vou ? veneralle old sobersides, with 
avery skilful stroke, which shouk the ;a@ hood like a monk! Why, vou area 
sides of all the combatants, and made. mere dumimy-- as you are placed go you 
them ring out the noises by which wet remain; there you stand in one piace, 
were startled. Musing upon this inei-. gaping wide and catching the coals us 
dent, we fancied that we overheard the | they tall; if you were not well watched, 
following dialogue :— :you would burn the one halt, and sod. 
956. Fryinc-rax.— Hollo, Sauce-: den the other, of whatever vou were 
pan! what are you doing here, with required tu prepare. Bad hick to your 
your dropsical corpuration? Quite, impertinence! 
time that you were superannuated ; 961. Grinmon. — Peaee!t peace! 
you are a mere meat-spoiler, You We ail have our merits and our de- 
adultcrate the juices of the best juint, ; merits. —At this remark of the Grid- 
and give tu the stomach of our master‘ iron, there was a general shout of 
little else than watery compounds tou! laughter. 
digest. | 962. Sarcevan.—Well, T declare’ 
957. Savcepan.—-Well! Tike your! ] never thought that I] should have ay 
conceit! You—who harden the tibre of merits classed with those of the miser- 
flesh so much, that there is no telling able skeleton cailed a Grridiron. That 
whether a steak came from a bullock, a isa joke! A thing with six rihs and a 
horse, or a bear '—who can't fry aglice tail to compare with sv useful a mem- 
of potato, or a miserable smelt, but you ber of the esse community as mv- 
must be flooded with oil or fat, to keep self!) Why you, Gridiron, waste one 
our spiteful nature from burning or: half of the goodness of the meat in the 
iting the morsel our master should j tire, and the other half you send to the 
enjoy. Not only that—you open your; table tainted with smoke, acd burnt to 
mouth so wide, that the soot of the | cinders '—A loud rattle of approbation 
chimney drops in, and frequently spoils | went round, as the peor Grid:ron fell 
our master’s dinner; or you throw the | under this torrent of derision from the 
fut over your sides, and set the chimney { Saucepan. 


in a blaze! 963. Coming away from the scene 
958. Srit.—Go on! go on! six | of confusion, I ordered the scullerymaid 
one, and half-a-dozen the other! to go instantly and place each of the 


959. Dercu Oven.-—Well, Mr. Spit, | utensils that lay in disarder upon the 
you needn't try to foment the quarrel. | ground, into its proper place, charzing 
rou require more attention than any [her to cleanse each carefuily, until it 
of us; for if you are not contimually | should be required tor use. 
watchec, and helped by that useful} 964. Returning to my library, I 
little attendant of yours they eall aj thought it would form no mean oc- 
Jack, your lazy, lanky figure would |cupation were I to spend a tew hours 
gtand still, and you would expose the fin retleetion upon the relative claims of 
most delicious joint to the ravages of | the disputants. I did so, and the fol- 
the fire, In fact, you need not only allowing is the result: -- 
Jack to keep you guing, but a cook tof 965. Tur Gripion.—The Gridiron, 
constantly baste the joint confided to] though the simplest of cooking instru- 
your care, without which our master] ments, is by 1» means to be despised. 
would have but a dry bone to pick.]'The Gridiron, and indeed all cooking 
Not only sv, but you thrust your epear-| utensils, should be kept scrupulously 
like length through the best meat, and|clean; and when it is used, the bare 
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should be allowed to get warm before | cakc—a treat which the Gridiron would 
the meat is placed upon it, otherwise | be unable to afford us,—-to say nothing 
the parts crossed by the bars will be/ of eggs and bacon, and various kinds of 
insufficiently dressed. The fire should} fish, tis which beth the Saucepan and 
be sharp, clear, and free rom smoke.|the Gridiron are quite unsuited, be- 
The hext soon forms a film upon the | cause they require that which is the 
surface of the meat, by which the /essence of frying, duding and browning 
juices are retained. Chops and steaks | 1 sat. 

should not be too thick nor too thin.| 967. Tur Sri isa very noble and 
From a half to three quarters of an inch | very useful implement of cookery > as 
is the proper thickness. Avoid thrust- | ancient, we prestune, ax he is straight- 
ing the fork into the meat, by which | forward at hiswork. Perhaps the pro- 
you release the juire. ‘There is a de- | cess of roasting stands only second in 
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scription of gridiron in which the bars! the rank of excellence in cookery. The 


are grooved to catch the juice of the} process is perfectly sound in ite chem'- 


meat, but a much better invention is! 


the upright gridiron, which is attached 


to the front of the grate, and has a pan ‘ 
at the bottom to catch the gravy. Kid- 


neys, rashers, &., dressed in this man- 
rer will be found delicious, 
some, however, who think that the 


There are | 


cal effects upon the food, while the 
joint is kept so immediately under the 
eye of the cook, that it rust be the 
fanit of that functionary -f it does net 
‘go te the table in the highest state of 
pertection, The process of roasting 
‘may be commenced very alowiy, by the 


dressing of meat «rer the fire secures a! meat being kept a good distance: from 
flavour which cannot otherwise be ob- | the fire, and gradually brought forward, 
tained. Remember that the Gridiron is‘ until it is theroughly soaked within 
devoted to the cuvking of small dishes,; and browned without. ‘The Spit has 
or snacks, for breakfast, supper, and this advantage over the Oven, and espe- 


Juncheon, and ig therefore a most useful 
servant. ready at a moment's notice. 


Remember, also, that every moment: 


which is lost, after the Gridiron has 
delivered up his charge, is a deny to 
the prejudice «f th. Gridhon. bra 
the Gridiron to the table without Joss 
of time should ve the rule. 

966. Tuer EFryino-rax is lesa a 


favourite, in cur ¢stiuution, than the’ 


Gridiron ; but not tu be despised, never- 
theless. He is a noisy and o greasy 


servant, requiring much watchfulnes>. 
‘severity of its heat. 


Like the Gridiron, the Frying-pan re- 
guires a clear but not a Jarge fire, and 
the pan should be allowed to pet 
thoroughly hot, and be well covered with 
fat, before meut is putinto it, The ex- 
cellence of frying very much depends 
upon the sweetness of the oi, butter, 
lard, or fat that may be empioved. The 
Frying-pan is very useful in the warm- 
ing of cold vegetables and other kinds 


of food, and in this respect may be: : 
Saucenan, all other cooking 


considered a real friend of economy. 


cially over the common oven, that. the 
‘meat retains itsowu favour, not huving 
to encounter the evaporation trom fifty 
different dishes, and that the steam 
from its Own suletaner passes enturely 
awat.ieavieg the essence of the meat 
In its prlimest condition, 

' 968. ‘Tar Duicen Oves, though not 
so roval nn m@atmunent as the Spit, is, 
nevertheless, of great utility for small 
dishes of voclous hinds, which the Spit 
would spoi by the magnitude of its 
Operations, or the Oyen destroy by the 
It combines, an 
fact, the advantages of roasting and 
baking, and may be adopted for com- 
pound dishes, and for warming cold 
straps: it is easily heated, and causes no 
Inatenial expenditure of fuel. 

969. ‘Tne Sarcervan. —- When we 
come to spenk of the Saucepan, we have 
to consider the Claims of a very large, 
ancient, and useful family; and perha 
locking at the generic orders of t 
hiplenents 
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quarter of an hour, after it is taken 
trom the fire, may impair or spoil all 





large ssucepans. which we dignify with 
the name of Boilers, and small sauce- 
pangs, which come under l:-e denomina-| their labours. The serving up of a 
tion of Stewpans. There :.e few kinds | dinner may be likened to the assault 
of meat or tish which it will not re-)| upon Sebastopol. Looking upon the 
ceive, and dispuse of in ¢ saustactory; joint as the Malakoff, and the sur- 
manner; and few vegetab-es for which ! ruunding dishes as the redans, the bas- 
it ia not adapted. The Sauncepan, | tions, and the forts, they should all be 
rightly used, is a very economicat ser-/ seized simultaneously, and made the 
vant, allowing nothing to be lost; that, prize of the commander-in-echief and 
which escapes from the meat while | his staff around the dinner-table. Such 
in its charge forms broth, or maya vietury will always do the cook the 
be made the hasis of soups. Fat rises; highest honour, and entitle him to the 
upon the surface of the water, and may ; gratitude of the houschuld. 

be skinmed off; while in various stews 
it combines, in an eminent degree, what 
we may term the fragrance of coukery, ! 
and the pegueney of taste. The French} i. “In the hands of an expert 
are perfect masters of the use of the} cook,” says Majendie, “ alimentary 
Stewpan. And we shall find that, as, substances are made almost entirely 
all cookery is but an aid to digestion, : to change their nature, their form, con- 
the operations of the Stewpan resemble | sistence, oduur, savour, colour, chemical 


972. Various Processes of 
Cooking. 





the action of tae stomach very closely. | 


The stomach is a close sac, ino which 
solids and flidda are mixed together, 





composition, &c. > everything is so modi: 
tied, that it is often impossible for the 
lust CAQUINIte SeTise Uf taste to recognize 


macerated in the gastric juice, and dis- | thy substance which makes up the basis 
sulved by the aid of heat and motion, | of certain dishes, The greatest utility 
occasioned by the continual contractions © of the kitchen consists in making the 
and relaxations of the coats of the. food agreeabie to the senses, and ren- 
stomach during the action of digestion. j dering it easy of digestion.” 

This is more closely resembled Ly the: it. To some extent the claims of either 
process of stewing than by any other of f process of cooking depend upon the 
vur culinary methods. .taste of the individual. Some pergons 


970. In this rapid review of the 


claims of various cooking utensils, we _ 


think that we have done justice to each. 
Thev all have their respective advan- 
tages; besides which, they contribute 


to the vAriery presented by our tables, 
without which the routine of eating . 
would be very monotvnons and unsatis- . 


factory. 

971. There is one process to which 
we must yet allude the process of 
Sroiting, Many covks knew Lew to 
vrodwee a youd dish, but too many of 
them know how to spoil it. They lesve 
lifty things to be done just at the eniti- 


may esteem: the peculiar flavour of fried 
Ineats, while others will preder broiia 
or stews. It is important, however, to 
understand the theory of each method 
of cooking, so that) whichever may 
be adopted, may be done well. Bad 
eouking, though by a food method, is 
tur interiur tu good cooking by a bad 
a tnethord. 

973. Roasting. —- Brrr. — Tho 
; noble sirloin of about tifteen pounds 
Vif much thicker the outside will be 
‘done too much before the inner side ts 
i aufticiently roasted’, will require to ve 
_betore the tire about three and a half or 


cal moment when the chief dish shuuld ‘ four hours, Take care to spit it evenly, 
be watched with an eye of keenness, and : that it may not be heavier on one side 
attended by a hand thoroughly expert. | than the other; put a little clean drip- 
Having spont three hours in making aj ping iato the dripping pan (tie a sheet 
joint hot and rich, they forget that a | of paper over it to preserve the fat), 
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baste it well as soon as it is put down, | a werk; in cold weather, ten days. A 
and every quarter of an hour all the | leg of eight pounds will take about 
time it is roasting, till the last half-} two hours; let it be well basted. 

hour; then take off the paper and make| 979. A Cninz or Sapple—t. ¢., the 
some gravy for it, stir the tire and make | two loins, of ten or eleven pounds—two 
it clear; to brown and froth it, sprinkle | hours and a half. It is the business of 
a little salt over it, baste it with butter, | the butcher to take off the skin and 
and dredge it with flour; let it go a few | skewer it on again, to defend the meat 
minutes longer, till the froth rises, take | from extreme heat, and preserve its suc- 
it up, put it on the dish, &e. Garnish | culence. If this is neglected, tic a sheet 
it with hillocks of horseradish, scraped | of paper over it; baste the strings you 
as fine as possible with a very sharp ; tic it on with directly, or they will burn. 











knife. | About a quarter of an hour before you 
974. A Yorxsurre Poupnine is an | think it will be done, take off the skin of 
excellent accompaniment. |; paper, that it may get a pale brown 


9'75. Riss or Beer. — The three! colour, and then baste it, and flour it 
first ribs, of fifteen or twenty pounds, | lightly to froth it. 
will take three hours, or three anda half;! 980. A Snoviper, of seven pounds, 
the fourth and fifth ribs will take aslong,! an hour and a half. Put the spit in 
managed in the same way as the sirloin. ! close to the shank-bone, and run it along 
Paper the fat and the thin part, or it will ' the blade-bone. 
be done too much, before the thick part; 981. A Loin or Mutton, from an 
is done enough. ‘hour and a half to an hour and three 
97 v. Riss oF BEEF BONED AND, quarters. ‘he most elegant way of 
KOLLED.— When you have kept two or , carving this is to cut it lengthwise, as 
three ribs of becf till quite tender, take - youduasaddle, A neck, about the same 
out the bones, and skewer it as round as: time as a luvin. It must be carefully 
possible (like a fillet of veal): before : juinted, or it is very difficult to carve. 
they roll it, some cooks egg it, andj; 982. Tnr Neck anp Beast are, 
sprinkle it witn veal stufling. As; in small families, commonly roasted to- 
the meat is in a solid mass, it will gether. The cook will then crack the 
require more time at the fire than in; bones across che middle before they are 
the preceding receipt: a piece of ten | put down to roast. If this is not done 
or twelve pounds weight will not be | carefully, they are very troublesome to 
well and thvuroughly roasted in less j carve. A breast, an hour and a quarter. 
than four anda half orfive hours. For; 983. A Hauncn—-t.¢., the the and 
the first half-hour it should not be less; part of the loin of mutton. Send up 
than twelve inches from the fire, that it | two sauce-boats with it; one of rich- 
may get gradually warm to the centre; j drawn mutton gravy, made without 
the last half-hour before it is finished, spice or herbs, and the other of sweet 
sprinkle a little salt over it, and if you | sauce. It gencrally weighs about fifteen 
so wish, fr-th it, flour it, &r. | pounds, and requires about three hours 
977. Mu1ron.—As beef requires a lund a half to roast it. 
Jarge sound fire, mutton must heve a! 984. Murrun (Venison fashion).— 
brisk and sharp one: if you wish to have | Take a neck of good four or five-year- 
mutton tender it should be hung as Jong ' old Sunthduwn wether mutton, cut long 
38 it wil] keep, and then good eight-tooth, : in the bones; Jct it hang, in temperate 
t.¢., four years old mutton, is as good; weather, at least aweek. Twodays be- 
eating as venison. fore you dress it, take allspice and black 
978. Tue Leo, Hatncn, ann! pepper, ground and pounded fine, a 
Savpie, will be the better for being | quarter of an ounco each, rub them 
bung up in a cool airy place for four or{ together and then rub your mut- 
five days at least; in temperate weather, | ton well with this mixture twice a day. 
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When you dress it, wash off the spice | fine sweet bread—it cannot be too fresh; 
with warm water, and roast it in paste. | parboil it for five minutes, and throw it 
985. Vea requires particular care | into a basin of cold water; roast it plain, 
to roast it a nice brown. Let the fire be | or beat up the yolk of an egg, and pre~ 
the same as for beet; a sound large fire, pare some fine bread-crumbs. When 
for a large joint, and a brisker for a/| the sweetbread is cold, dry it thoroughly 
smaller: put it at some distance from lin a eloth, run a lark spit or a skewer 
the fire to soak thoroughly, and then { through it, and tie it on the ordinary 
draw it. nearer to finish it brown. When | spit; egg it with a paste brush, powder 
first laid down it isto be basted ; baste it it well with bread-crumbs, and roast it. 
again occasionally. When the veal is, For sauce, fried bread-crumbs round it, 
on the dish, powr over it half a pint of and melted butter with a little mush- 
melted butter: if ycu have a little brown | room ketchup and lemon juice, or serve 
gravy by you, add that tu the butter. |on buttered toast, garnished with egg 
With those joints which are not stuffed, | sauce, or with gravy. 
send up forcemeat in balls, or rolled into; 991. Lamm is a delicate, and com- 
sausages, as garnish to the dish, or fried | monly considered tender meat; but 
pork sausayes: bacon and greens are| those who talk of tender lamb, while 
always expected with veal. they are thinking of the age of the 
986. Fillet of Veal, of from twelve : animai, forget that even a chicken must 
to sixteen pounds, will require from four | he kept a proper time after it bas been 
to five hours at a good fire; make some | killed, or it will be tough picking. 
stuffing or forcement, and put it under} Woeful experience has warmed us to 
the flap, that there may be sume left to | heware of accepting an invitation to 
eat cold, or tu season a hash: bruwn it, {dinner on Easter Sunday; and unless 
and pour good melted butter over it.) commanded by a thorough-bred gour- 
Garnish with thin shces of lemon, and mand, our incisors, molars, and prine 
cakes or balls of stutting, or duck stutf-; cipal viscera, have protested against 
ing, or fried pork sausages, curry sauce, ; the imprudence of encountering young, 
bacon and greens, &c. | tough stringy mutton under the mis- 
987. A Loin is the best part of the; nomer of grass-lamb. To the usual 
calf, and will take about three hours] accompaniments of roasted meat, green 
roasting. Paper the kidney fat, andthe {mint sauce or a salad is commonly 
back: some cooks send it up ona toast, | added: and some cooks, about five 
which is eaten with the kidney and the | minutes before it is done, sprinkle it 
fat of this part, which is more delicate | with a little minced parsley. 
than any marrow, &e. If there is more} 992. Grass-]amn is in season from. 
of it than you think will be eaten with | Easter to Michaelmas. 
the veal, before you roast it cut it out,; 993. Hovuse-Lams from Christmas 
it will make an excellent suet pudding: | to Lady-day. 
take care to have your fire long enough | 994. WHen Green Mrxt cannot 
to brown the ends. be got, mint vinegar is an acceptable 
988. A Suoviper or Vea, from | substitute for it. 
three hours to three hours and a half: | 995, Hixp-Qvanrrenof cight pounds 
stuf it with the forcemeat ordered for | will take from an hour and three quar- 
the fillet of veal, in the under side. ters to two hours; baste and froth it. 
989. Neck, best end, will take ae 996. Fore-Quarrex of ten pounds, 
hours. The scrag part is best made into | about two hours. 
apieor broth. Breast, fromanhourand: 997. It 1s A PRETTY GENERAL Cra 
ahalftotwo hours. Let thocaul remain; tom, when you take off the shoulder 
till it is almost done, then take it off, to | from the ribs, to squeeze a Seville 
brown it; baste, flour, and froth it. ‘orange over them, and sprinkle them 
990. Vrar Sweerenzap.—Trim a| with a little pepper and salt. 
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998. Lec of tive pounds, from an 
hour to an hows and a half. 

999. SHotLER, with a quick fire, 
an hour. 

1000. Riss, about an hour to an 
hour and a quarter; joint it nicely: 





TEA SELDOM SPOILS WHEN WATER ROILS. 





ribs together, is 19jth; on mutton, viz., 
legs and shoulders together, 24$ths, on 
fore-quarters of lamb, 22jrd ; on ducks, 
27jth; on turkeys, 20}; on geese, 19}; 
on chickens, 14ths. So that. it will be 
seen by comparison with the per-centage 


crack the ribs across, and bend them up | given of the loss by boiling, that roast- 


to make it easy to carve. 
1001. Loiy, an hour and a quarter. 
Neck, an hour. Breast, three quarters 


of an hour. 
1002. Poultry, Game, &c. 
HLM. 
A small capon, fowl, or chicken, 
requires. . . » - -.- - « O20 
A large fowl! a a » 04 
Acapon,fulisize .. ... . 035 
A goose. ....-.+.«-+e - 1490 
Wild ducks, and grouse ... . 015 
Pheasants, and Turkev poults . . 0 20 
A moderate sized turkey, stuffed . 115 
Partridges . . . «© »- »- « » « O25 
Quail. . . . 2. «1... -- O10 
A hare, or rabbit . . - about 1 aQ 
Leg of pork, } hour for each j 
pound, and above that al- j 0 20 
lowance Rice vet aes 
A chine of pork . . « - « - - O20 
A neck of mutton .. 1 30 


A haunch of venison . . about 3 30 
1008. Roastrxe, BY CAUSING THE 
Contraction of the cellular substance 
which contains the fat, expels more fat 
than boiling. The free escape of watcry 
particles in the torm of vapour, s0 neces- 
to proauce flavour, must be regu- 


Ing is not so economical; especially 
when we take into account that the 
loss of weight by boiling is not actual 
loss of economic materials, for we then 
possess the principal ingredients for 
soups; whereas, after roasting, the fat 
only remains. The average loss in boil- 
ing and roasting together is 18 per cent. 
according to Donovan, and 28 per cent. 
according to Wallace—a difference that 
may be accounted for by supposing a 
difference in the fatness of the meat, 
duration and degree of heat, &e., em- 
ployed. 

1006. Boiling.—This most simple 
of culinary processes is not often per- 
formed in perfection; it does not require 
quite so much nicety and attendance as 
rrousting ; to skim) your pot well, and 
keep it really boiling (the slower the 
hetter} all the while—to know how longis 
required for doing the joint, &c., and to 
take it up at the critical moment when 
it is done enough—comprehends almost 
the whole art aid mystery. This, how- 
ever, demands a patient und perpetual 
Vigilance, of which few persons ®re, 
unhappuy, capable. The cook must 
take especial cure that the water really 





-_ 





lated by frequent basting with the fat | boils all the while she is cooking, or she 


which has exuded from the meat, com- 
bined with a little salt and water— 
otherwise tne meat would burn, and 
vecome nard and tasteless. A brisk fire 
at tirst wil:, by charring the outside, 
prevent tae heat from penctrating, and 
theretore shou.d only be employed when 
tan meat is nasi roasted. 


1004, 


varies, according to Professor Donovan, 





will he deceived in the time; and make 
up a sufficient fire (a frugal cook will 
manage with much less fire for boiling 
than she uses for roasting) at first, to 
last all the time, without much mending 
or stirring, and thereby save much 
trouble. When the pot is coming to a 
boil, there will always, from the cleanest 


‘sx Loss BY Roastinc | meat and clearest water, rise a scum to 


the top of it; proceeding partly from 


from 14%ths to nearly double that|the foulness of the meat, and partly 


rate per cent. 


roasting butcher's meat is 22 per cent. ; 


and on domestic poultry is 2 
1005. Tue Loss Per 


(a 


The average loss on| from the water: this must be carefully 


en off, as soon as it rises. On this de- 
pends the good appearance of all boiled 
ngs— an essential matter. When 


Roasrinc Berr, viz., on sitloins and! you have scummed well, put in some 
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cold water, which will throw up the| of boiling; after which, the regular 
rest of the scum. The oftener it is| accessions of heat are wholly spent in 
scummed, and tho clearer the surface of | converting it into steam: the water 
the water is kept, the cleaner will be the | remains at the same pitch of temperature, 
meat. If Ict alone, it soon boils down: however flurcely it boils. The only 
and sticks to the meat, which, instead | difference :s, that with a strong fire it 
of looking delicatcly white and nice, ! sooner ceiues to boil, and more quickly 
will have that coarse appearance we | boils aw: :, and is converted into steam.” 
have too often to complain of, and the! Such a-c the opinions stated by 
buteher and poulterer will be blamed, Buchanan in his “ Economy of Fuel.” 
for the carelessness of the cook, in not} There was placed a thermometer in 
scumming her pot with due diligence. ; waterin that state which coukscall gentle 
Many put in milk, to make what they simmering—the heat was 212°, i.e., the 
boil look white, but this does more harm ; seme degree as the strongest boiling. 
than good: others wrap it up inacloth; Two mutton chops were covered with 
but these are needless precautions; if i cold water, and one boiled fiercely, and 
the scum be attentively removed, meat; the other simmered gently, for three- 
will have a much more delicate colour! quarters of an tour; the flavour of the 
and finer flavour that it has when: chop which was simmered was decidedly 
muffied up. This may give rather more superior to that which was boiled ; the 
trouble—but those who wish to excel in. liquor which boiled fast was in like 
their art must only consider how the proportion more savoury, and, when 
processes of it can be most perfectly cold, had much more fat on its surface ; 
performed: a cook who has a proper this explains why quick boiling renders 
pride and pleasure in her business will meat hard, &.—because ita juices are 
make this her maxim and rule on all extracted in a greater degree. 

occasions. = Put your meat into could, 1007. Recnos tuk Tie from the 
water, in the proportion of about a: meat tirst coming toa boil. Theold rule, 
quart of water toa pound of meat; it of fifteen minutes toa pound of meat, we 
should be covered with water during the think rather tou little; the slower it 
whole of the process of boiling, but not - boils, the tenderer, the plumper, and 
drowned in it; the less water, provided . whiter it will be. For those who choose 
the meat be covered with it, the more their food thoroughly cook d (which all 
savoury Will be the meat, and the better, will who have any regaid for their 
will be the broth in every respect. The | stomachs), twenty minutes to 2 pound 
water should be heated gradually, ac-{ will not be found tov much tor gentle 
cording to the thickness, €c., of the{simmering by the side of the fire; 
article boiled; for instance, a leg of! allowing more or less time, according 
mutton of ten pounds weight should be. to the thickness of the joint and the 
placed over a modcrate fire, which will | coldness of the weather ; always remcme= 
gradually make the water hot, without: bering, the slower it boils the better. 
causing it to boil for about forty! Without some practice it is ditiicult to 
minutes ; ifthe water boils much sooner, | teach any art: and cooks seem to sup 
the meat will be hardened, and shrink | pose they must be right, if they put 
up as if it was scorched—by keeping the | meat into a pot, and set it over the fire 
water a Certain time heating without! for o certain time—making no allow- 
boiling, its tibres are dilated, and it} ance, whether it simmers without a 
ields a quantity of scum, which must} bubble, or boils at a gallop. 

taken off as soon as it rises, for| 1008. Fresx kitten Meat will 
the reasons already mentioned. ‘If a} take much longer time boiling than that 
vessel containing water be placed over a| which has heen kept till it is what the 
steady fire, the water will grow con-| butchers call ripe, and longer in cold 
tinually hotter, till it reaches the limit | than in warm weather ; if it be frozen. 
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it must be thawed before boiling as | bottom, will prevent that side of the 
before roasting; if it be fresh killed, it} meat which comes next the bottom 
will be tough and hard, if you stew it| being done too much, and tho lower 
ever so long, and ever so gently. In} part will be as delicately done as 
cold weather, the night Safes you} the upper; and this will enable you 
dress it, bring it into a place of which | to e out the meat without in- 
the temperature is not less than forty- | serting a fork, &c., into it. If you 
five degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- | have not a trivet, use four skewers, 
meter. The size of the boiling-pots|or a soup-plate laid the wrong side 
should be adapted to what they are to| upwards. 

contain; the larger the saucepan the} 1012. Take care or THE Liaror 
more room it takes upon the fire; and | you have boiled poultry or meat in; 
a larger quantity of water requires ain five minutes you may make it into 
roportionate increase of fire to boil it. | soup. 

n small families, we recommend block; 1V018. Tuz Goon Hovsewirr never 
tin saucepans, &c., as lightest andi boils a joint without converting the 
safest: if proper care is taken of them, ; broth into some sort of soup. 
and they are well dried after they are}! 1014. Ir tHE Liqvor BE Too Sax1, 
cleansed, they are by far the cheapest ; ‘ use only half the quantity, and the rest 
the purchase of o new tin saucepan: water; wash salted meat well with 
being little more than the expense of | cold water before you put it into the 
tinning a copper one. Take care that‘ boiler. 
the covers of your boiling-pots tit close,} 1015. Borinc Extracts A PORTION 
not only to prevent unnecessary eva- | OF THE JUICE of meat, which mixes with 
poration of the water, but that the the water, and also dissolves some of its 
smoke may not insinuate itself under, solids; the more fusible parts of the fat 
the edge of th: lid, and give the meat a! melt out, combine with the watcr, and 
bad taste. | form soup or broth. The meat loses its 

1009. THe FoLtowrne Tarze will; red colour, becomes more savoury in 
be useful as an average of the time ;taste and smell, and more firm and 
required to boil the various articles:— | digestible. If the process is continued 

u.m. | too long, the meat becomes indigestible, 

A ham, 20 Its. weight, requires . 6 8! Jess succulent, and tough. 

A tongue (if dry), after soaking - 4 9 | 1016. Tur Leas ny Bornine varies, 

A tongue ou:of pickle. . .2}to 3 0 faccording to Professor Donovan, from 


rent eee erage oe 8 ; ; ; 6} to 16 per cent. The average loss on 
A large fel cnc ee oa | boiling butcher's meat, pork, hams, and 
A capon ; | 935 | bacon, is 12; and on domestic poultry, 
e s e 8&®& ese @ oe @ e@ @ s 3 
Apigeon .....+..42-. v13 {18 14}. : : 
as | 1017. Tur Loss rer cent. on boil- 


1010. Ir you Ler Meat or Pouttny : ing salt beef is 15; on legs of mutton, 
REMAIN IN THE WATER after it is done ‘10; hams, 12); sult purk, 13); knuckles 
enough, it will become sodden and lose , of veal, 84; baron, 6}; turkeys, 16; 
its flavour. | chickens, 13}. 

1011. Breer anp Mctron a little} 1018. Economy of Fat. — In 
underdone (especially very large joints, | most families many members are not 
which will make the better hash or broil) | fond of fat—servants seldom like it: 
is preferred bysome people. Lamb, pork, | consequently there is frequently much 
and veal are uneatableif ey ranted: to avoid which, take off bits of 
boiled—but do not overdo them. suct fat from beefsteaks, &c., previous 
trivet, or fish-drainer, put on the bottom | to cooking; they can be used for 
of the boiling-pot, raising the contents | puddings. With good management there 
about an inch and a half from the | need be no waste in any shape or form. 


AND, AROVE ALL, READ THYBELs. 


1019. Broiling requires a brisk, 
rapid heat, which, by producing a greater 
degree of change in the affinities of the 
raw meat than roasting, generates a 
higher flavour, so that broiled meat is 
more savoury than roast. The sur- 
face becoming charred, a dark-coloured 
crust is formed, which retards the 
evaporation of the juices; and, there- 
fore, if properly done, broiled may be 
as tender and juicy as roasted meat. 
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jthings look well, they should be done 
over twtte with egg and stale bread- 
crumbs, 

1022. Bastings.—i. Fresh butter; 
ii. clarified suct; iii. minced sweet herbs, 
butter, and claret, especially for mutton 
and lamb; iv. water and salt; v. cream 
and melted butter, especially for a flayed 
pig; vi. yolks of eggs, grated biscuit, 
and juice of oranges. 

1023. Dredgings.—i.Flourmixed 


1020. Baking does not admit of the | with grated bread; u. sweet herbs dried 
evaporation of the vapours so rapidly | and powdered, and mixed with grated 
as by the processes of broiling and! bread; iii. lemon-peel dried and pound- 
roasting; the fat is also retained more, !cd, or orange-peel, mixed with flour; 
and becomes converted, by the agency jiv. sugar finely powdered, and mixed 
of the heat, into an empyreumatie oil, | with pounded cinnamon, and flour or 
so as to render the meat less fitted fur | grated bread; v. fennel seeds, cori- 
delicate stomachs, and more difficult to} anders, cinnamon, and sugar, finely 
digest. The meat is, in fact, partly , heaten, and mixed with grated bread or 
boiled in its own confined water, and ‘flour; vi. for young pigs, grated bread 
partly reasted by the dry, hot air of the jor flour, mixed with beaten nutmeg, 
oven. The loss by baking has not been ginger, pepper, sugar, and yolks of 
estimated ; and, as the time required to eggs; vil. sugar, bread, and salt mixed. 
cook many articles must vary with their. 1024. The Housewife who is 
size, nature, &e., we have considered it ; anxious to dress no more meat than will 
better to leave that until giving the. suflice for the meal, should know that 
receipts for them. ‘ beef loses about one pound in four in 

1021. Frying is of all methods the: builing, but in roasting, loses in the 
most objectionable, from the foods being ' proportion of one pound five ounces, 
Jess digestible when thus prepared, as: and in baking about two ounces less, or 
the fat employed undergoes chemical one pound three ounces; mutton loses 
changes. Olive oil in this respect ispre- in boiling about fourteen ounces in 
ferable tu lard or butter. The crackling‘ four pounds; in roasting, one pound 
noise which accompanies the process of 1 six ounces. 
frying meat in a pan is ocecasioned by: 1025. Cooks should be cautioned 
the explosions of steam formed in fat, : against the use of charcoal in any quan- 
the temperature of which is much above - tity, except where there isa free current 
212 degrees. If the meat is very juicy | of air; for charcoal is highly prejudicial 
it will not fry well, because it becomes . ina state of ignition, although it may be 
sodden before the water is evaporated; | rendered even actively beneficial when 
and it will not brown, because the tem- boiled, as a small quantity of it, af 
perature is too low to scorch it. To‘ boiled with meat on the turn, will 
fry fish well the fat should be boiling ; effectually cure the unpleasant_taint. 
hot (600 degrees), and the fish weld dried, 1026. Preparation of Vege- 
in a cloth; otherwise, owing to the; tables.-—There is nothing in which 
generation of steam, the temperature | the difference between an elegant and 
will full so Jow that it will be boiled in! an ordinary table is more seen, then in 
its own steam, and not be browned. | the dressing of vegetables, more especi- 
Meat, or indeed any article, should be | ally of greens; they may be equally as 
frequently turned and agitated during | fine at first, at one place as at another, 
trying, to promote the evaporation of| but their look and taste are afterwards 
the watery particles. To make fricd | very different, entirely from the careless 
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way in which they have been cooked. : vegetables being more or leas succulent, 
They are in greatest perfection when in | their full proportion of fluids is neces- 
greatest plenty, ¢ ¢, when in full sea- | sary for their retaining that state of 
son. By season, we do not mean those | crispness and plumpness which they 
early days, when luxury in the buyers, | have when growing. 
and avarice in the sellers about London, 10383. ON BEING CUT OR GATHERED, 
force the various vegetables, but the | the exhalation from their surtace con- 
time ot the year in which, by nature | tinues, while from the open vessels of 
and common culture, and the mere! the cut surface there is often preat 
operation of the sun and climate, they , exudation or evaporation, and thus 
are most plenteous end in perfection. their natural mvisture is diminished ; 
1027. Porators and peas are seldom | the tender leaves become flaciid, and 
worth eating before Midsummer. lthe thicker masses or ruots lose their 
1028. Uxnire VEGETABLES ore as. plumpness. This is not only less 
insipid and unwholesome as unripe: pleasant to the eve, but is a scrivus in- 
fruits. {jury to the nutritivus powers of the 
1029. As To THE QvaLity or VEGE- | vegetable; for in this flaccid and shri- 
TABLES, the middle size: are preterred to; velled state its fibres are less casily 
the largest or the smallest; they are; divided in chewing, and the water 
more tender, juicy, and full of flavour, | which exists in the furm of their respec- 
just before they are quite full-grown: | tive natural juices, is less directly 
freshness is their chief value and exce]- | nutritious. 
lence, and I should as soun think of! 1034. Tung Finer Carg 1n THE 
roasting an animal alive, as of boiling! PRESERVATION oF ScccULENT VEGE- 
vegetables after they are dead. Theeye! Tances, therefore, is to prevent them 
easily discovers if they have been keptifrom Josing their natural moisture. 
too long; they soon lose their beauty ‘They should always be boiled in a 
in all respects. saucepan by themselves, and have 
1030. Roots, Greens, Sataps, &c., | plenty of water: if meat is boiled with 
and the various productions of the them in the same pot, they will spoil 
garden, when first gathered, are plump ' the look and taste of each other. 
and firm, and have a fragrant freshness! 1035. To nave VEGETABLES DELI- 
no art can give them again; though it | catELy CLEAN, put on your pot, make 
will refresh them a little to put them! it boil, put a little salt in, and skim it 
into cold spring water for some time perfectly clean before you put in the 
before they are dressed. . greens, &e., Which should not be put in 
1081. To Boil Vegetables.— : till the water boils briskly ; the quicker 
Soft water will preserve the colour best , they boil the grecner they will be. 
of such es are green; if you have only: 1036. WHeEn THE ViEGETALLES SINK, 
hard water, put to it a teaspoonful of! they are gencrally done enough, if the 
carbonate of potash. ‘water has been kept constantly boiling. 
1082. ‘Take cakE To Wash any’ Take them up immediately, or they 
CLEANSE THEM thoroughly from dust, . will lose their culour and goodness. 
dirt, and insects,—this requires great’ Drain the water from them thoroughly 
attention. Pick offall the outside leaves, before you send them to table. This 
trim the vegetables nicely, and if they branch of cookery requires the most 
are not quite fresh-gathered and have. vigilant attention. 
become tiaccid, it is absolutely necessary: 10387. Ir Veceran.es are a minute 
to restore their crispness before couking | or two too long over the fire, they lose 
them, or they will be tough and un- ; all their beauty and flavour. 
pleasant ; lay them in a pan of clean' 1038. Iv Nor TMOKOUGHLY BOILED 
water, with a handful of salt in it, for; TENDER, they are tremendously indi- 
an hour before you dress them. Most | gestible, and much more troublesome 


NOR RREAK THE TLES OF 
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during their residence in the stomach 
than tinderdone meats. 

1039. ‘STakr Cane YoUR VEGETABLES 
ARE Fresu.— To preserve or give colour 
in cookery many good dishes are 


spoiled ; but the rational epicure, who ’ 


makes nouwishment the main end of 
eating, will be content to sacrifice the 
shadow to enjoy the substance, As 
the fishmonger often suffers for the 
gins of the cook, so the cook often 
gets undeservedly blamed instead of 
the greengrocer. 

1040. To CLEANSE VEGETANLES oF 
Trsecrs.——-Make a strong brine of one 
pound and a half of salt to one gallon 
of water; into this, place the vegetables 
with the stalk ends uppermost, for two 


or three hours: this will destroy all - 


the insects which cluster in the leaves, | 
and they will fall out and sink to the j 
bottom ofthe water. 
1041. Potatoes. — We are all} 
potato eaters (for ourselves, we esteem | 
potatoes beyond any other vegetable), 
yet ~w gem know how to cook 
them. Shall we be bold enough to 
commence our hints by presuming to 
inform our “ grandmothers” how 
1042. To Bom Porarors. — Put 
them into a saucepan with scarecly suf- 
ficient water to cover them. Directly 
the skins begin to break, litt them from 
the fire, and as rapidly as possible pour 
off erery drop of the water. Then place 


‘butter, pepper, and salt. 


jof a couple of eggs; 
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Onitons.—Prepare some boiled onions, 
by putting them through a sieve, and 
mix them with potatoes. HRegulate the 
portions according to taste. 

1045. Potato CuEEesecaKEs.—One 
pound of mushed potatoes, quarter of a 
poun | of currants, quarter of a pound 
of sugar und butter, and four eggs, to 
be weil mixed together; bake them in 
patty-pans, having tirst lined them with 
putt paste. 

1046. Porato Co.icanon. — Boil 
potators und greens and spinach, sepa- 
rately; mash the potatoes ; squeeze the 
greens dry; chop them quite tine, and 
mix them with the potatues with a litde 
J’ut into a 
mould, buttering it well first: Jet it 
stand in a hot oven for ten minutes. 

1047. Potatoes Roastep UNDER 
Mrat.—Half boil large potatoes ; drain 
the water; put them into an earthen 
dish, or small tin pan, under meat roast- 
ing befure the fire; baste them with 
the dripping. Turn them to brown on 
all sides; scnd up in a separate dish. 

1048. Porato Batts Racovr.— 
Add to a pound of potatoes a quarter of 
a pound of grated ham, or some sweet 
herbs, or chopped parsley, an onion or 
shalot, salt, pepper, and a little grated 
nutmeg, and other spice, with the yolk 
then dress as 
Potatoes Excallaped. 


1049. Potato Sxow. — Pick out 


@ coarse (we need not say clean) towel | the whitest potatoes, put them on in 
over them, and return them to the fire { cold water; when they begin to crack, 
again until they are thoroughly done, | strain, and put them in a clean stew- 
and quite dry. A little salt, to tlavour, ! pan before the fire till they are quite 
should be added to the water before ‘ dry, and fall to pieces; rub them through 
boiling. |a wire sicve upon the dish they are to 
10438. Porators Frrep wits Fisu. | be sent up on, and do not disturb them 
—Take cold tish and cold potatoes. ; afterwards. 
Pick all the bones from the former,! 1050. Potatoes Frrev Wiroite.— 
and mash the fish and the potatoes | When nearly boiled enough, put ther 
together ; form into rolls, and fry with ; into a stewpan with a bit of butter, or 
lard until the outsides are brown and! some clean beef dripping; shake them 
crisp. For this purpose, the dricr kinds ! about often, to prevent burning, till 
of fish, such as cod, hake, &e., are pre- : they are brown and crisp; drain them 
erable ; turbot, soles, eels, &c., are | from the fat. It will be an improve- 
not sv good. This is an economical | ment if they are floured and dipped into 
end excellent relish. the yolk of an egg, and then rolled in 
1044. Poratozs Masuxzp wrx | finely-siftel bread-crumbe. 
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1051. Porators Freep in Suices.: 1055. Coun Votators.—There are 
—Peel large potatoes, slice them about ' few articles in families more subject tc 
@ quarter of an inch thick, or cut them! waste, whether in paring, boiling, or 
into shavings, as you would peel ai being actually wasted, than _pota- 
lemon; dry them well in a clean cloth, toes; and there are few cooks who do 
and fry them in lard or dripping. Take not boil twice as niany potators every 
care that the fat and frying-pan are day as are wanted, and fewer sll who 
quite clean; put it on a quick fire, and do not throw the residue away te being 
as soon as the lard boils, and is still, put totally untit in any shape for the next 
in the slices of potato, and keep moving day's meal; vet if they would take the 
them until they are crisp; take them trouble to best up the deapised cold 
up, and Jay them to drain on a sieve. potatoes with an equal cuantity of four, 
Send to table with a little salt sprinkled they weuld find them produce so much 
over them. lighter dumpling or pudding than they 

1052. Porators Escattorprp.— can make with flour alone; and by the 
Mash potatoes in the usual way; then aid of a few spoonfuls of goud gravy, 
butter some nice clean scollop-shells, they will provide a cheap and agrecable 
patty-pans, or tea cups or saucers ; put | appendage to the dinner table. 
in your potatoes ; make them smocthat; 1056. Masnep YPotTators AN 
the top; cross aknife over them; strewa : Srrnacn on Cannace.—: Meisten cold 
few fine bread-crumbs on them; sprinkle | mashed potatecs with a litle white 
them with a paste-brush with afew drops | sauce: tuke cold cabbage or spinach, 
of melted butter, and set them in a Dutch | and chop it very fincly. Moisten with 
oven. When nicely browned on thetop,|a brown gravy. Fill a tin mould 
take them carefully out of the shells, | with layers of potatoes and cabbage ; 
and brown on the other side. Cold pota- | cover the top, and put it into a stew- 
toes may be warmed up this way. pan of boiling water. Let it femain 

10538. Potato Scones.—Mash boiled | Jong enough to warm the vegetables; 

toes till they are quite smooth, add- | then turn the vegetables out and serve 
ing a littlesalt; then knead out the flour, |them. Prepare by boiling the vege- 
or barley-meal, tothe thickness required; | tables separately, and put them into 
toast on the girdle, pricking them with | the mould in layers, to be turned out 
a fork toprevent them blistering. When | when wanted. 1t forms a very pretty 
eaten with fresh or salt butter they are | dish for an entrée. 
equal to crumpets—even superior, and{| 1057. Cold Carrots and Tur- 
very nutritious. nips.—These may be added to soups, if 

1054. Potato Pre.—Peel and slice | they have not been mixed with gravies: 
your sera very thinly into a pic- | or if warmed upscparately, and put into 
dish ; between each layer of potatocs | moulds in layers, they may be 
put a little chopped onion, and sprinkle | out, and served the same as the pota- 
a little pepper and salt; put in a little | toes and cabbage described above. 
water, and cut about two ounces of| 1058. French Beans.—Cut away 
the stalk end, and strip off the strin 
then cut them into shreds. If not quite 
fresh, have a basin of spring water, 
with a little salt dissolved in it, and as: 
the beans are cleaned and stringed . 
throw them in : put them on the fire in: 
boiling water, with some salt in it; after: 
they have boiled fifteen or i hea 
minutes, take one out and taste it; aff 
soon as they are tender take them uy: 

| throw ther: into a cullender or sieve t9.: 


fresh butter into bits, and lay them 
on the top; cover it close with paste. 
The yolks of four eggs may be added ; 
and when baked, 2 tablespoonful of good 
mushroom ketchup poured in through 
@ funnel. Another method is to put 
between the Jayers small bits of mut- 
ton, beef, or pork. In Cornwall, tur- 
nips are added. This constitutes (on 
the Cornish method) a cheap and satis- 
factory dish for families. 


” 
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, ora large tablespoonful ; a quarter | kettle six pounds of beef, cut into two 
Of an ounce of pepper, i oe pee of | * peaking bone pac pg one Lara 
water; simmer gently for ours, | of mixed green vegetables, or a 
remove the fat from the top, and serve. | pound of ansereed: in cakes ; four tea- 
M. Soyer says, “The first time I made ; spuonfuls of salt: if handy, one tea- 
the above was in Sir John Campbell's; spoonful of pepper, one of sugar, and 
camp kitchen, situated on the top of his , three cloves; and cight ae of water. 
rocky cavern, facing Sebastopol, near; Let it boil gently three hours; remove 
Cathcart’s Hill, and among the distin- ; some of the fat, and serve. The addition 
guished pupils I had upon the occasion | of a pound and a half of bread, cut into 
were Colonel Wyndham, Sir Jom! slices, or one pound of broken biscuita, 
Campbell, and Dr. Hall, Inspector ; well soaked, will make a very nutritious 
General of the army in the Crimea, and; soup. Skimming 1s not required. 
other officers. This dish was much; 1069. How To Stew Fresn Beer, 
approved at dinner, and is enough for | gees MutTTon, ar Mata 7 Cut or 
six people, and it cannot fail to be| chop two pounds of fresh beef into ten 
excelent a aed be closely a ie enols pieces i put se ea 
owed.”” The London salt meat will: pan with one and a half teaspoonful o 
require only a four hours’ soaking, ' salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, half a 
having been but lightly pickled. ; teaspoonful of pepper, two middle-sized 
1066. Merron Sover. — Put the; onions sliced, half a pint of water. Set 
rations of six into a pan (half a!on reat for ten eres until oe 
ound of mutton will makea pint of good.a thick gravy. Add a goud table- 
family souy), —- six pounds of mutton, | spoonful of ae stir on iy as ae 
cut in four or six pieces; three quarters: minutes; add a quart and a half o 
of a pound of mixed reieaalilen or | water; let the whole simmer until the 
three ounces of preserved, 25 compressed ; meat is tender. Beef will take from 
i aienrid given y cm Fiala deena si ae : rsa 
ee and a na CaSpmMODIUIS Of § ¢; Mullen and pork, apo ra ours, Veal, 
one teaspoonful of ee and half a! one hour and a quarter ty one hour and 
teaspoontul of pepper, if handy; five: a half; onions, sugar, and pepper, if 
tablespoonfuls of barley or rice; eight. not to be had, must be omitted; it will 
pints of water; let it simmer gently for i eventhen makea guod dish; halfa pound 
three hours and a half, remove the fat, ! of siiced potatucs, or two ounces of pree 
and serve. Bread and biscuit may be: served potatoes; ration vegetables may 
added in small quantitirs. ibe added, also a small dumpling. 
1067. Piaix Pea Sovr.—Put ina: 1070. Pam Bottey Breer. — For 
pan six pounds of pork, well souked and. six rations, put in @ canteen saucepan 
cut into eight picces; pour six quarts. six pounds of well souked beef, cut in 
of water over; one pound of split peas: ; two, with three quarts of cold water; 
one teaspoonful of sugur; half a tea-' simmer pently three hours, and serve, 





spoonful of pepper; four ounces of fresh , 
vegetables, or two ounces of preserved, | 
if handy; let it boil gently for two 
hours, or until the peas are tender. 
When the pork is rather fat, as is: 


About a pound of eather carrots, tur- 
nips, parsnips, greens, or cabbage, as 
well as dumplings, may be builed 
with it. 

1071. Cossack’s Prem Popnma— 


generally the case, wash it only; a: Put into a basin one pound of flour, 
quarter of a pound of broken biscuit may ! thren quarters of a pound of raixins 
be used for the soup. Salt beef, wlen: (stoned, if time be allowed), three quar- 
rather fat and soaked, may be used for! ters of a pound of the fat of salt pork 
pea soup. ‘(well washod, cut into small squares, 

1068. Fuencu Bzzr Sovr, on Por | or chopped), two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
av veu (Camp Faguion).—Put istothe ‘or treacle; and half a pint of water; 
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mix all together; put into a cloth tied | the centre of the dish, and arrange the 
lightly ; boil for four hours, and serve. | slices of meat neatly around it. 
If time will not admit, boil only two| 1076. Beef or Mutton Lob- 
hours, though four are preferable. How | scous.—Mince, not too finely, some cold 
to spoil the above :—Add anything to it. cer tn pei or mutton. age ews bones, 
. and put them in asaucepan with six 
1072. Cooking Meat. tatoes pecled and ies Gne onion, ales 
1073. Beef Minced. — Cut into | sliced, some pepper, and salt; of these 
small dice remains of cold beef: the | make a gravy. When the potatoes are 
gravy reserved from it on the first day ; completely incorporated with the gravy, 
of it being served should be put in the take out the bones and put in the 
stewpan, with the addition of warm! meat; stew the whole together for an 
water, some mace, sliced shalut, salt, ; hour befure it is to be served. 
and black pepper. Let the whole! 1077. Beef Rissoles. — Mince 
simmer gently for an hour. A few ' and season cold beef, and flavour it with 
minutes before it is served, take out the | mushroom or walnut ketchup. Make of 
meat and dish it; add to the gravy some | beef dripping a very thin paste, roll it 
walnut ketchup, and a little lemon juice | out in thin pieces, about four inches 
or walnut pickle. Boil up the gravy | square; enclose in cach picce some of 
once more, and, when hot, pour it over | the mince, in the same way as fur puffs, 
the meat. Serve it with bread sip-| cutting each neatly all round: fry them 
ots. ‘in dripping to a very light brown. The 
1074. Beef (with Mashed Po- paste can scarcely be rolled out too 
tatoes).— Mash sume potatocs with : thin. 
hot milk, the yolk ofan egg, some butter 1078. Veal Minced.—Cut veal 
and salt. Slice the cold beef and lay it from the fillet or shoulder into very 
at the bottom of a pie-dish, adding to small dice; put into veal or mutton brot 
it some sliced shalut, pepper, salt, and, with a little mace, white pepper, salt, 
a little beef gravy; cover the whole. some lemon peel grated, and a table- 
with a thick paste of potatoes, making , spocnful of mushroom ketchup or mush- 
the crust to rise in the centre above; room powder, rubbed smooth into the 
the edges of the dish. Score the potato} gravy. Take out some of the gravy 
crust with the point of 2 knife in squares: when nearly done, and when cool 
of equal sizes. Put the dish before a | enough thicken it with flour, cream, 
fire ina Dutch oven, and brown it onj and a little butter; boil it up with the 
all sides; by the time it is coloured, the} rest of the gravy, and pour it over the 
meat and potatocs will be suthciently ; Meat when done. Garnish with bread 
done. ‘sippets. A little lemon juice added to 
1075. Beef Bubbleand Squeak. | the gravy improves its flavour. 
—Cut into pieces convenient for frying, | 1079. Vealdressed with White 
cold roasted or boiled beef; pepper, salt, | Sauce.— Boil milk or cream with a 
and fry them ; when done, lay them on | thickening of flour and butter; put into 
a hot drainer, and while the meat is| it thin slices of cold veal, and simmer 
draining from the fat used in frying | it in the gravy till it is made hot with- 
them, have in readiness a cabbage al-| out boiling. When nearly done, beat 
ready boiled in two waters; chop it] up the yolk of an egg, with a little an- 
amall, and put it in the frying-pan with chovy and white sauce; pour it gently 
some butter, add a little pepper and, to the rest, stirring it all the time; 
keep stirring it, that al] of it may be|simmer again the whule together, and 
equally done. When taken from the | servo it with sippets of bread and curled 
» Sprinkle over the cabbage a very | bacon alternately. 
little vinegar, only enough to give it a} 1080. Veal Rissoles.—Minceand 
slightly acid taste. Place the cabbage in ; pound veal extremely fine; grate into 
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it some remains of cooked ham. Mix | nage in the same way asthe round. The 
these well together with white sauce, | soft, marrow-like fat which lies on the 
flavoured with mushrooms: form this | back is best when hot, and the hard fat 
mixture info balls, and enclose each in | of the upper corner is best cold. 
pastry. Fry them in butter to a light; 1086. Stewed Brisket of Beef. 
brown. The same mince may be fried | —Stew in sufficient water to cover the 
in balls without pastry, being first Ber when tender, take out the bones, 
cemented together with egg and bread- : and skim off the fat; add to the gravy, 
crumbs. | when strained, a glass of wine, and a 
1081. Mutton Hashed.—Cutcold little spice ticd up in a muslin bag. 
mutton into thin slices, fat and lean | (This can be omitted if preferred.) Have 
together; make gravy with the bones;ready either mushrooms, truffics, or 
whence the meat has been taken, boiling | vegetables boiled, and cut into shapes. 
them long enough in water, with onion, ; Lay them on and around the beef; re- 
pepper, and salt; strain the gravy, and , duce part of the gravy to glaze, lay it on 
warm, but do not boil, the mutton init. ‘the top, and pour the remainder into 
Then take out some of the gravy to' the dish. 
thicken it with tlour and butter, and’ 1087. Beef Brisket may be baked, 
flavourit with mushrvom ketchup. Pour the bones being removed, and the 
in the thickening and boil it up, having; holes filled with oysters, fat bacon, 
previously taken out the meat, and | parsley, or all three in separate holes; 
placed it neatly on the dish in which it | these stuftings being chopped and sva- 
is to go tu the table. Pour over it the: soned to taste. Dredge it well with 
boiling gravy, and udd sippets of bread. | four, pour upon it halfa pint of broth, 
1082. Lamb.—fry slices or chops { bake for three hours, skim off the fat, 
of lamb in butter till they are slightly ! strain the gravy over the meat, and 
browned. Serve them on a purée of | yarnish with cut pickles. 
cucumbers, or on a dish of spinach; or. 1088. Pork, Spare-rib.—Joint 
dip the slices in hread-crumbs, chopped ; it nicely before roasting, and crack the 
parsley, and yolk of an ceg; seme: ribs across as lamb. Take care not to 
grated lemon and a Jitth: nutmeg may | have the fire too fierce. The joint should 
be added. Fry them, and pour a little | be basted with very little butter and 
nice gravy over them when scrved. \ flour, and may be sprinkled with fine 
1083. Pork.—Slices of cold pork, | dricd sage. It takes from two tu three 
fried and Jaid on apple sauce, form an|hours. Apple sauce, mashed potatocs, 
excellent side or corner dish. Boiled! and greene, are the proper accompani- 
pork may also be made into rissules, , ments, also good mustard, fresh made. 
minced very fine like sausage meat,and: 1089. Lamb Stove or Lamb 
svasoned sufficiently, but not over; Stew.—Take a lamb's head and lights, 
much. ‘open the jaws of the head, and wash 
1084. Round of Se't Beef.— them thoroughly; put them in a pot 
Skewer it tight and round, and tie a with some beef stock, made with three 
fillet of broad tape about it. Put it quarts of water, and two pounds of shin 
into plenty of cold water, and carefully of beef, strained ; boil very slowly for an 
remove the scum ; lct it boil till allthe hour; wash and string two or three 
scum is removed, and then put the‘ good handfuls of spinach; put it 
boiler on one side of the fire, to continue in twenty minutes before serving; 
simmering slowly till it is done. Half'add a little parsley, and one or two 
a round may be boiled for a small family. ; onions, a short time before it comes off 
When you take it up, wash the scum off | the fire; season with pepper and aalt, 
with a paste-brush—garnish with carrots | and serve all together in a turcen. 
and turnips. 1090. Roast Beef Bones furnish 
1085. Aitchbone of Beef.—M«. 'r very relishing luncheon or supper, 
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. prepared with poached or fricd eggs and j till you have stirred in as much as 
mashed potatoes as accompamiments.! you think will thicken it; then add 
Divide the bones, laving good pickings; by degrees about a gallon of boiling 


of meat on cach; score them in squares, 


puur a little melted butter over, and : 


sprinkle with pepper and salt; put 
them on a dish; set in a Dutch oven 
for half or three quarters of an hour, 
according to the thickness of — the 
meat; keep turning til they ar 
quite hot and brown: or broil them 


on the gridiron, Brown but ds 
not burn them. Serve with = grill 
BAU’. ; 


1091. Marrow Banes.-— Saw the - 


bones evenly, su that they will stand - 


steadily; put a piece of paste into the 
ends; set them upright in a saucepan, 
and boil till they are done enough, a 
beef marrow bone will require from an 
hour and a half te two fours; serve 
fresh-toasted bread with them. 


‘water; keep stirring it together ; 
‘skim it when it boils, and then put 
in one drachm of ground black pepper, 
twu of allspice, and two bay-leaves ; 
set the pan by the side of the fire, 
or at a distance over it, and let it 


stew very sleela for about three hours: 


When you find the meat. sufficiently 
tender, put it into a turcen, and it 1s 
realy for tabie. 

1094. Ox-Cheek Stewed.—1're- 
pare the day beture it is te be eaten ; 
ciean check und prt it into sott 
water, jest Warm; let it lie dor three op 


‘ 
@a,. 
ued 


‘four hours, then put it inte cod water, 


to osextk all wight: next dav wipe it 
Clean, put if into a stewpan, and just 
caver it with water; skim it well ica 
it is coming to a beil, then put two 


Whove onions, stick two or three cloves 
Onion Sauce. --Pea amd sbee two Tito each, three turnips quartered, a 
large ynivns, put them intu: a quart; couple of carrots suced, two bay-leaves, 
stewpan, with two tablespoontuls of, and twenty-four curns of allspice, a 
water; cover the pore¢lose, and seton a ‘head of celery, and a bundle of sweet 
slow fire tillthe water has boiied away, | herbs, pepper, and salt; add cayenne 
and the onions have b-erome a little} and garlic, in such proportions as the 
browned; then add half a pint of; palate that requires them may desire. 
good broth. and boil the onions ull they | Let ait stew gently ull pertectly tender, 
are tender; strain the broth, and chop} about three hours; then tuke out the 
very fine; season) with mushroom i cheek, divide into pieces fit to help 
ketchup, pepper, and salt; put in the {at tabie: skim, and strain the gravy ; 
onions then, and let them boil gently meltan ounce and a half of butter in a 
for five minutes, pour into the dish, stewpoun; stir inte it as much fluur as 
and lay over it.a broiled rump steak. at wii take up; mix with it by deyrevs 
If instead of broth you use good becf a] avd oa halftef the gravy: add 
gravy, it will be delietons. 2a tublespoontul of mushroom or wat- 


1092. Beef (Rump) Steak and’ 


. 4 
Peres 


1093. Beet Alamode and Veal 
ditto. ---'Take about eleven) pounds of 
the mouse buttuck, -or cled of beet, 
or blade bone, —or the sticking-picee, or 


nut ketchup, or port wine, and boil a 
short time. Serve up in a seup ur ragout 
dish, or make it inte bariey broth, ‘Vhis 
Isa Very economical, nvurishing, and 


the like weight of the breast of veal j-— | saveury mei. 

cut it into pieces of three or fourounces | 1095. Hashed Mutton or Beef. 
each 5 put in three or four ounces of beef j-- Slice the meat small, trim off the 
dripping, and mince a couple of large’ brown edges, and stew down the trim- 
onions, and lay them into a large deep‘ mings with the bones, well broken. 
stewpan. As soon us it is quite hot, ian onion, a bunch of thyme and parsley, 
flour the meat, put it into the stewpan, } a carrot cut into slices, a few pepper- 
continue stirring with a wouden spoon: j corns, cloves, salt, and a pint and a 
when it has been on about ten minutes, | half of water or stock. When this is 
dredge with flour, and keep doing so; reduced 4 little more than three quar- 
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ters of a pint, strain it, clear it from the | pint of boiling water into the frying-pan, 
fat, thicken it with a large dessert- | give it a boil-up for a minute, and strain 
spoonful of flour or arrowroot, add salt /it in a basin while you make some 
and pepper, boil the whole for a tew | thickening in the following manner :— 
minutes, then lay in the meat and heat | Put an ounce of butter into a stewpan, 
it well. Boiled potatoes are sometimes |as soon as it melts, mix as much 
sliced hot into the hash. flour as will dry it up: stir it over the 
1096. Irish Stew. — Take two: fire for a few minutes, and gradually 
pounds of potatoes; peel and slice them; !add the gravy you made in the fry- 
cut rather more than two pounds of | ing-pan; let them simmer together fur 
mutton chops, either from the loin or|ten minutes; scason with pepper, salt, 
neck; part of the fat should be taken /a little mace, and a wineglassful of 
off; beef, two pounds, six large onions | mushroom ketchup or wine; strain it 
sliced, a slice of ham, or leun bacon, i through a panis to the meat, and stew 
a spoonful of pepper, and two of salt. i very gently till the meat is thoroughly 
This stew may be done in a stewpan! warmed. If you have any ready-boiled 
over the fire, or in a baker's oven, or in: bacon, cut it in slices, and put it to 
a close-covered earthen pot. First put! warm with the meat. 
a layer of potatoes, then a layer of meat! 1099. Economical Dish.—Cut 
and onions, sprinkle the seasoning, then | some rather fat ham or bacon into slices, 
a layer of potatovs, and again the meat | and fry of a nice brown; Jay them aside 
and onions and seasoning ; the top Javer to keep warm ; then mix equal quanti- 
should be potatoes, and the vessel should | tics of potatucs and cabbage, bruised 
be quite full. Then put in halfa pint | well together, and fry them in the fat 
of good gravy, and a spoonful of mush- left from the ham. Place the mixture 
room ketchup. Let the whole stew for | at the bottom, and Jay the slices of bacon 
an hour and a half; be very careful itjon the top. Cauliflower, or broroli, 
does not burn. substituted for cabbage, is truly delicious; 
1097. First-Watch Stew.—(Cut | and, to any one possessing a garden, 
pieces of salt becf and pork into dice, | quite easily procured, us those newly 
put them into a stewpan with six whole | blown will do. The dish must be well 
peppercorns, two blades of mace, a few | seasoned with pepper. 
cloves, a teaspoonful of celery-sceds,| 1100. Mock Goose (being a leg 
and a faggot of dried swect herbs; cover | of pork skinned, roasted, and stuffed 
with water, and stew gently for an hour, ; goose fashion).—- Parbuil the leg; take 
then add fragments of carrots, turnips, | off the skin, and then put it down to 
parsley, or any other vegetables at hand, | roast; baste it with butter, and make 
“with two sliced onions, and some|a savoury powder of finely minced or 
vinegar to flavour; thicken with flour | dried and powdered sage, ground black 
or rice, remove the herbs, and pour into } pepper, salt, and sume bread-crumbs, 
the dish with toasted bread, or freshly | rubbed together through a cullender : 
baked biscuit, broken small, and serve | add to this a little very fincly minced 
hot. When they can be procured, ajonion; sprinkle it with this when 
few potatoes improve it. very much. it is almost roasted; put half a 
1098. Ragout of Cold Veal.— ! pint of made gravy into the dish, and 
Either a neck, Join, or fillet of veal will | goose stuffing under the knuckle skin ; 
furnish this excellent ragout with a very | or garnish the dish with balls of it fried 
little expense or trouble. Cut the veal | or boiled. 
into handsome cutlets; put a piece off 1101. Roast Goose. — When a 
butter, or clean dripping, into a frying- | goose is well picked, singed, and cleaned, 
pan; as soon as it is hot, flour and fry | make the stuffing, with about two 
the veal of a light brown; take it out, | ouncesof onion (if you think the flavour 
and if you have no gravy ready, put a | of raw onions too strong, cut them in 
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tlices, and Jay them in cold water fora way is the following;:—Prepare the 
couple of hours, add as much apple: hare as for juggmg; put it into a 
or potato as you have of onion), and stewpan with a few sweet herbs, half 
half as much green sage, chop them,a dozen cloves, the same of all- 
very fine, adding rour ounces, t.¢., about. spice and black pepper, two large 


a large breakfast cupful, of stale bread- ! onions, and a roll of lemon : cover 
crumbs, a bit of buttcr about as big as it with water: when it boils, skim it 


a walnut, and a very little pepper and | 
salt (to this some cooks add half the ; 
liver, parboiling it first), the yolk of an 
egg or two, and incorporating the whole | 
well together, stuff the goose; do not: 

uite fill it, but leave a little room tor | 
the stuffing to swell. Spit it, tie it on i 
the rpit at both ends, to prevent it 
swinging ryund, and to privent the: 
stufiing from coming out. Frem an’ 
hour anda hatrto an hour and thre: 
quarters wil rou-t a fine fullesrown 
goose, Send up grevy and apple sauce 
with it. 

1102. Tugeed Hare.—Wash it 
very nicely, et it up in pieces: proper 
to help at tabi, and nut them into a 
jugsing-pot, or inte a stone jar, just 
sutticiently large to hold it weil, put 
in sume sweet herbs, a coil or two of 


Wi 


clean, and let it simmer gently till ten- 
der (about two hours) ; then take it up 
th a slice, set it by u fire to keep 
hot while you thicken the gravy; take 
three ounces of butter und some flour, 
rub togcther, put in the gravy, stir it 
well, and let it boil about ten minutes; 


Strain it through s sieve over the hare, 


an? it is ready, 


11038. Curried Beef, Madras 


-Way.—Take about tws ounces of but- 


ter, und piace it mm a saucepan, with 
two small onions cut up intu slices, and 
wt them fry until they are a light 
brown; then add a tabiespoonful and 
auhalfof curry powder, and mix it up 
weil, Now mut in the beef, cut into 
pleces abort an inch square, pour in 
trom a quarter to a third of a pint of 
milk, end let it simmer for thirty 


rind of a lemon, and «tine large oniun minutes; then take it off and place it 
with fivs cieves stuck in it) and, if in a dish, with a little lemon juice. 
ou wish 49 preserys the flavour of the, Whilst cocking stir constantly, to pre- 
are, <& Quarter ot @ pint ot water; if{ vent it burning. Send to table with a 
you are for w ragout, & quarter of a | wall of mashed potatoes or boiled rice 
pint of claret or port wine, and the; round it. It greatly improves any 
Juice of ¢ hemon. ‘The the jar down j curry to add with the milk a quarter 
vloscly with @ pladder, co that no steam : of + cocoa-nut, scraped very small, and 
san escape; rata aittl: bay in the bute; squeezed through muslin with «2 little 
tom of the srucepan, in which place; water; this softens the taste of the 
the jar; Jet th» water boul tor about; curry, and, indeed, no curry should be 
three hours, accordin;. ic «he age wna ! made without it. 
size of the hare (take vars :t isnot aver-/| 1104. Ragout of Duck, orany 
done, which is th. general fault in all kind of Poultry or Game.— 
made dishes), keepins. s+ boiling UU the. Partly roast, then divide into joints, or 
time, and fill up tse pot us it dors; pieces of = suitable size for helping at 
away. When suite cender, strain otf the table. Set it on in # stewpan, with & 
gravy from the fat, thicker. it with flour. ; pt and a half of broth, ot, 1f you have 
and give it a bol up, lay the hare injno broth, water, with any little trim- 
a soup dish, and pour the gravy ovei at. {mings of meat to enrich it, a large 
You may make a@ pudding the same as | onion stuck with cloves, a dozen berries 
for roast hare,and boat % eloth, and } each of allspice and oiack pepper, and 
when you dish up vour hare, ent it} the rind of half a lemon shaved thin. 
in slices, or make forcemest Lalls cf it} When it boils skim it very clean, and 
for garnish. For sauce, black cur-|then let it simmer gently, witn whe Lid 
rept jelly. A much oasier and quicker |close, for an hour and a half. Then 
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strain off the liquor, and take out the | 1107. Hashed Poultry, Game, 
cimbs, which keep hot in a basin or decp'or Rabbit. — Cut them into joints, 
dish. Hinse the stewpan, or use a ciean : put tho trimmings into a stewpan with 
one, in which put two ounces of butter, :a quart of the broth they were boiled 
end as much flour or other thickening as ‘in, and a large onion cut in four; let it 
will bring it to a stiff paste; add to it; boil half an hour: strain it through a 
the gravy by degrees. Let it boil up, | sieve; then put two tabiespoonfuls of 
then add a glass of port wine, a little | four in a basin, and mix it well by de- 
‘emon juice, and a teaspoonful of salt; | grees with the hot broth; set it on the 
-immer a few minutes. Put the meat / fire to boil up, then strain it through a 
n adeep dish, strain the gravy over, fine sieve: wesh out the stewpan, lay 
end garnish with sippets of toasted the poultry in it, and pour the gravy or 
bread. The flavour may be varicd at \it (through a sieve}; set it by the side 
pleasure by adding ketchup, curry |of the fre to simmer very gently (it 
powder, or any of the flavouring tinc- | must not doi/* for fifteen minutes: tive 
tures, or Vineyar. minutes before you serve it up, cut the 
1105. To Dress Cold Tuskey, | stifling an siices, and put it in to warm, 
Goose, Fowl, Duck, Pigeon, cr‘ ihen take it out, and lay it round the 
Rabbit.—Cut them in quarters, beat edge of the dish, and put the poultry 
up un egg or two jaccording to the in the middle; caretuliy skim the fat 
quantity.you dress) with a littie grated cifthe gravy, then shake it round well 
nutmeg, and pepper and salt, some in the stewpan. and pour it to the hash. 
parsley minced fine, and a few crumbs: You may garnish the dish with bread 
of bread ; mix these well together. and‘ sippets aghtly toasted. 
cover the towl, &e., with this batu-r:; 1108. Ducks or Geese Hashed. 
broil them, or put them ina Dutch .-—-Cut an onion inte sniaii dice, put it 
oven, or have ready some dripping hot into a stewpan with a bit of butter, 
in a pan, in which try thon @ dight try it, but do not let it pet any colour; 
brown colour; thicken a Httle gravy put as much boiling water inte the 
with some flour, put a iarge spoontui et stewpat @s wil thake sakes fur the 
ketchup to at. lay the fry ine dish and chash > thicken it with alitte flours cut 
porr the sauce round it; garmcsh with | up the dack, and put it info the sauce 
slices of lemon and toasted bread. ftu Warn; do not let it heii: season it 
1106. Pulled Turkey, Fowl, or ; with pr pper and sait and ketchup. The 
Chicken.—Skin asvuid chicken, tow), odeas of geese, ve. broiied, aud hdd on a 
or turkey; take off the fillets from, led of apple sauce, are sent up for 
the breasts, and put them into a stewpan | luncheon or supper. 
with the rest of the white meat and{| 1109. Grilled Fowl].—Take the 
wings, side-bonres, and merry-thought, | remains of cold fowis, and skin them 
with a pint of broth, a large blade of} or not, at choices) pepper and salt them, 
mace pounded, a shalot minced fine, and sprinkle over them a little lemon 
the juice of half a Jemon, and a roli juice, and Jet them stund an hour; wipe 
ef the peci some salt, and a few grains them drv, dip them into clarified butte:, 
of cayenne; thicken it with flour andiand then into fine bread-crumbs, and 
butter, and let it simmer for two or: broil gently over a clear fire. 4 
three minutes, till the meat is warm. ; litle finely minced lean of ham or 
In the meantime score the legs and} grated lemon peel, with a scasoning of 
rump, powder them with pepper and | cavenne, salt, and mace, mixed with ihe 
salt, broil them vicciy brown, and lay ferumbs, will vary this dish apreenbly, 
them on or round your pulled chicken. } When fried instead of broiled, the fowls 
Three tablespoontuls of good ercam, or] may be dipped into volk of egg instead 
the yoixs vu“ is many eggs, will be a| of butter. 
yleat improvement to it i 2110. A Nice Way of serving ur 
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a fowl that has been dressed.— Beat the ; and brown them carefully and slightly 
whites of two eggs to a thick froth; add; over a clear smart fire, or in a 
a small bit of butter, or sume salad oil, ; Dutch oven; give those slices moat fire 
flour, a little lukewarm water, and two | that are least done; lay them in a dish 
tablespoonfuls of beer, beaten all to-! before the tire to keep hot, while you 
gether till it is of the consistency of; poach the eggs and mash the potatoes. 
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very thick cream. Cut up the fowl, 
into small picces, strew over it some: 
chopped parsley and shalot, pepper, : 
salt, and a little vinegar, and Ict it lie’ 
till dinner-time; dip the fowl in the 
batter, and fry it in boiling lard, of a, 
nice light brown. Veal that has been! 
sooked may be dressed in the same way. 
The above is a genuine family receipt, 
long practised by a Freneh servant. 
llll. Any Kind of Curry.—. 
Sut a good fowl up skin it or mot, as 
you please; fry it cicely brown: siive 
two or three onions, id fry them: put 
the tried fowl) and omens into a stewe 
pan with a tablespoonful of curry puw- 
der, and one clove of garde: cover It with 
Water or veal gravy: let it stew slowly | 
fur one hour, or thl very tender; have j 
ready, mixed in two or three spoontuis 
of good cream, one teaspoontul of thor, | 
two ounces of butter, juice of a lemon, 
some salt; after the cream is In, it must 
only have one boil up, not to stew. 
Any spice may be added if the curry 
powder is not highly seasoned. With. 
chicken, rabbit, or fish, observe the 
sume rule. Curry is made alsa with 
sweetbreads, breast of veal, veal ent- 
lets, damb, mutton oor pork chops, 
lobster, turbot, soles, eels, oysters, Xe. 
Any kind of white mest cs dit for a curry. 
1112. Curried Eges. Slice two 
onions and try them ou butter, adda 
tablespoontul oof curry powder; Tet 
them stew inca pint of geod broth till 
qaite tender; mix a cap of cream, and 
thicken with arrowruot, er rice flour. ; 
Simmer a few minutes, then add six or 
eight hard-boiled eges cut in’ slices; 
heat them thoroughly, but do not let 
them bail. l 
1113. Cold Ment Sroiled, : 
with Poached Eggs.—The insii-: 
of a sirloin of beef or a leg of mutten | 
Ix the best for this dish. Cut) the! 


é 
\ 


ee 


slires of equal thickness, and broil | 


This makes a savoury luncheon or 
supper. ‘The meat should be underdone 
the first time. 

1114. Curried Oysters. — This 
receipt may he greatly modified, both 
in quantity and ingredierts. Let a 
hundred of Jarge oysters be opened 
into a basin without josing one drop 
of their liquor, Put a lump of tresh 
butter into a good-sized saucepan, and 
when it boilx, add a large onon, cut 
ime thin slees, and Jet it try ino the 
uncovered stewpan until it is ot a rich 
brown: mow add a bit more butter, and 
two oor three tuliespoommus of curry 
powder. | Whet these ingredients are 


well mixed over the tie with a wooden 


spuon, add eraduaiiv either het water, 
or broth from the steck-pet; cover the 
stewpan, and int the wheee boul up. 
Meanwhile, have ready the meat of a 
covoa-nut, grated or rasped tine, put 
this into the stewpan with an unripe 
apple, chopped. Lat the whoie simmer 
over the tire until the apyoe is dissolved, 
and the cocoanut very tender; then 
adda euptul of strony thickening: made 
of thour and water, und sufficient salt, 
as aocurry wii net bear being salted 
at table. Let this beil up tor five 
Ininites, Pave ready idee a Vegetabie 
marraw, oY eiame.s ent inte bits, 
and sutheientiy bord te require atte 
or ono further cooking. Put this in 
With a tomata or two:--elther of these 
veretubies may be omitted. New put 
into the stewpan the oysters with ther 
fiquor, and the miik of the cecoasnut, 
if it be perfectly sweet; stir them weil 
with the jormer ingredients; let the 


} mart 


curry stew gently for a few minutes, 


then throw in the strained juice or half 
lemon. Suir the curry fain tine te 
tite with a wooden spoon, ata a3 sean 
ns the oysters are done enouga, serve if 
up with a corresponding dish of rive on 
the oppusite side of the table. The 
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dish is considered at Madras the ne plus 
ultra of Indian cookery. 

1115. Fried Oysters. — Large 
oysters are the best. Simmer for a 
minute or two in their own liquor; 
drain perfectly dry; dip in yolks of 
eggs, and then in bread-crumbs, sea- 
soned with nutmeg, cayenne, and salt; 
fry them of ‘a light brown. They are 
chiefly used as garnish for fish, or for 
rump steaks; but if intended to be 
eaten alone, make a little thick melted 
butter, moistened with the liquor of 
the oysters, and serve as sauce. 

1116. Stewed Oysters. — The 
beard or fringe is generally taken off. 
When this is done, sct on the beards with 
the liquor of the oysters, and a little 
white gravy, rich, but unscasoned ; 
having boiled for a few minutes, strain 
off the beards, put in the oysters, and 
thicken the gravy with flour and butter 
(an ounce of butter to half a pint of 
stew), a little salt, pepper, and nutmeg, 
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To each pound allow one egg, the yolks 
and whitee separately; beat both well, 
mix in the yolks, and as much of the 
whites as is necessary to moisten the 
bread, and make them. 

1119. Worcester Sausages are 
made of beef, &c.; add allspice, and 
any other spices and herbs you may 
choose. 

1120. Mutton Sausages.—The 
lean of the leg is the best. Add half 
as much of beef suet ; that is, a pound 
of lean and half a pound of suet (this 
proportion is good for all sausages). 
Add oysters, anchovies chopped very 
tinc, and flavour with seasoning. No 
herbs. These will require a little fat 
in the pan to fry. 

1121. Veal Sausages are made 
exactly as (xford sausages, except that 
you add ham fat, or fat bacon; and, 
instead of sage, us¢ marjoram, thyme, 
and parsley. 


1122. Preparing Sausage 


or mace, a spoontul of ketchup, and {Skins.—Turn them inside out, and 
three of cream: some prefer a little } stretch themon a stick; wash andscrape 
essence of anchovy to ketchup, others; them in several waters. When tho- 
the juice of a lemon, others a glass of ;roughly cleansed, take them off the 
white wine; the flavoar may be varied | sticks, and soak in salt and water two 
according to taste. Simmer till the jor three hours before filling. 
stew is thick, and the oysters warmed; 1123. Saveloys are made of salt 
through, but avoid letting them boil. ! pork, fat and Jean, with bread-crumbs, 
Lay toasted sippets at the bottom of! pepper, and sage; they are always put 
the dish and round the edges. !in skins: boil half an hour slowly. 
1117. Bologna Sausages. — ; These are eaten cold. 
Take equal quantitics of bacon, fat and. 1124. Black Hog Pudding.— 
lean, beef, veal, pork, and beef suct ;: Catch the blood of a hog; toeach quart of 
chop them small, season with pepper, | blood put a large teaspoonful of salt, and 
salt, &c., sweet herbs, and sage rubbed i stirit without ceasing till it iscold. Sim- 
fine. Have a well-washed intestine, i merhalfapintorapintof Embden groats 
fill, and prick it; boil gently for an /in a small quantity of water till tender ; 
hour, and lay on straw to dry. They; there must be no gruel. The best way 
may ve smoked the same as hams. jof doing it isin a double saucepan, so 
118. Oxford Sausages. — To | that you need not put more water than 
each pound of lean pork allow one pound | will moisten them. Chop up (for one 
of lean veal, one pound of fat, part | quart of bloud) one pound of the insides 
pork and part veal. Chop and beat | fat of the hog, and a quarter of a pint 
well with a lard-beater. Allow one jof bread-crumbs, a tablespoonful of 
one of bread-crumbs, thyme, sage, chopped fine, a teaspoonful of 
ittle parsley; an ounce of sage leaves, thyme, three draclims each of allspice, 
chopped very small; two heads of leeks, salt, and pepper, and a teacupful of 
or a little garlic, or shalot, chopped cream. hen the blood is cold, strain 
very fins: ault, pepper, and nutmeg. it through a gieve, and add tu it the fat. 
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then the groats, and then the seasoning. j to prick them with the fork, turnin 
When well mixed, put it into the skin of ; them often till they are done; they wi 
the largest guts, well cleansed ; tie it in | take about ten or twelve minutes, if 
lengths of about nino inches, and boil | the fire is brisk; or fry them in butter, 
gently for twenty minutes. ‘lake them,and make gravy for them in the pan 
out and prick them when they have | (after you have taken out the kidneys), 
boiled a few minutes. by putting in a teaspoonful of flour; ag 

1125. Scotch Woodcock. — ‘soon as it looks brown, put in as much 
Three or four slices of bread; toast and water as will make gravy; they will 
butter well on both sides,—nine or ten . take five minutes more to fry than to 
anchovies washed, scraped, and chopped _ broil. 
tine ; put them between the slices of: 1129. Devil.— The gizzard and 
toast, — have ready the yolks of four rump, or legs, &c., of a dressed turkey, 
eggs well beater, and half a pint of capon, or goose, or mutton or veal kid- 
cream — which set over the fire to ney, scored, peppered, salted, and broiled, 
thicken, but not boil,—then pourit over. sent up for a relish, being made very 
the toast, and serve it to table as hot (hot, hus obtained the name of a 
as possible. * Devil.” 

1126. Sweetbread. — Trim a, 11380. Bacon.—Dr. Kitchiner very 
fine sweetbread (it cannot be too fresh); justly says :— The boiling of bacon is 
parboil it for five minutes, and throw it (a very simple subject to comment upon; 
intoa basin of cold water. Thenrvastit but our main object is to teach common 
plain—or beat up the yolk of an egg, couks the art of dressing common tood 
and prepare some tine bread-crumbs; in the best manner. Cover a pound of 
or when the sweetbread is cold, dry it nice streaked bacon with cold water, 
thoroughly in a cloth; run a lark-spit: let it boii gently for three quarters of 
or a skewer through it, and tie it on an hour; take it up, scrape the under 
the ordinary spit; egy it with a paste-; side well, and ent off the rind: grate 
brush; powder it well with bread-;4 crust of bread not only on the top, 
crumbs, and roast it. Fer sauce, fried; but all over it, as you would ham, put 
bread-crumbs, meltcd butter, with ait before the tire for a few minutes, 
little mushroom ketchup, and lemon. not too long, or it will dry and spoil 
juice, or serve on buttered toast, gar-/ it. Bacon is sometimes as salt. as salt 
nished with egg sauce, or with gravy. i can make it, therefore before it is boiled 
Instead of spitting the sweetbread, vou, it must be sonked in warm water for 
may put it into a tn Dutch oven, or} an hour or two, changing the water 
fry it. “once; then pare off the rusty and 

112'7. Sweernreaps Piarx.—Par- | smoked part, trim it nicely on the under 
boil and slice them as before, dry them | side, and serape the rind as clean as 
in a clean cloth, tlour them, and fry! possible.” 
them a delicate brown; take care to! 1181. Ham or Bacon Slices 
drain tho fat well, and garnish with! should not be more than one-cizhth of 
slices of lemon, and sprigs of chervil or | an inch thick, and, for delicate persons, 
parsley, or crisp parsley. Serve with! should be soaked in hot water for a 
sauce, and slices of ham or bacon, or; quarter of an hour, and then well wiped 
forcemeat balls. , and dried before broiling. If you wish 

1128. Kidneys.--Cutthom through | to curl it, roll it up. and put a wooden 
the long way, svore them, sprinkle a little; skewer through it; then it may be 
pepper and salt on them, and run a‘ dressed in a cheese-teaster or a Dutch 
wire skewer through to keep them] oven. 
from curling on the gridiron, so that; 1182. Relishing Rashers of 
they may bo evenly broiled. Broil} Bacon.—It you have any cold beacon, 
over 3 clear fire, taking care not| sou may make a very nice dish of it by 
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cutting it into slices about a quarter | ing it, says:—‘‘ This is a most frugal, 
of an inch thick; grate some crust of | agreeable, and nutritive meal. It wil! 
bread, as directed for ham, and powdcr | neither lighten the purso nor lie heavy 
them well with it on both sides; lay |on the stomach. It will furnish you 


the rashers in a checse-toaster,—they | with a pleasant soup, ANb MEAT for 


will be browned on one side in about | 
¢hree minutes :—turn them and do the | 
other. These are a delicious accom- 
paniment to poached or fried eggs :— 


the bacon, faving been boiled first, is, 
tender and mellow.—They are an ex-' 


cellent garnish round veal cutlets, or | 
sweetbreads, or calf’s head hash, or| 
green peas, or beans, &c. 

1133. Anchovy Sandwiches, 
made with the above, will be found ex- | 
cellent. 

1134. Anchovy Toast is madc: 
by spreading anchovy paste upon, 
bread cither toasted or fried. 

1135. Scotch Porridge.—-For ' 
Forn Pexsoss. — Boil three pints of: 
water in a clean saucepan, add a tea- 

oonful of salt; mix very gradu-! 

y, while the water is boiling, one’ 
pound of fine oatmeal, stirring con-) 
stantly, while you put in the meal,- 
with around stick about eighteen inches‘ 
long, called a “spirtle.” Continue , 
stirring for fifteen minutes; then pour. 
into soup-plates, allow it to cool a little, 
and serve with sweet milk. Scotch: 
porridge is one of the most nutritive | 
diets that can be given, especially for 








eight persons. Wash three quarters oi 
a pound of Scotch barley in a little cold 
Water ; put it in a soup-pot with a shin 
or leg of beef, of about ten pounds 
weight, sawn into four pieces (tell the 
butcher to do this for you); cover it 
well with cold water ; sct it on the fire; 
when it boils, skim it very clean, and put 


in two onions, of about three ounces 


weight each ; set it by the side of the 
fire to simmer very gently for about two 
hours; then skim all the fat clean off, 
and put in two heads of celery and a 
large turnip cut into small squares; 


/season it with salt, and Jet it. boil for an 


hour and a half longer, and it will be 
ready : take out the meat carefully with 


‘aslive (and cover it up, and set it by the 


tire to keep warm), and skim the broth 
well before you put it in the turcen. 
Put a quart of the soup into a basin, and 
about an onnce of flour into a stewpan, 
and pour the broth to it by degrees, 
stimrlug it well together; set it on the 
fire, and stir it till ait boils, then let 
it boil up, and it is ready. Put tho 
meat in a ragout dish, and strain the 
sauce through a sieve over the meat, you 
may put te it sume capers, or minced 


young persons. It is sometimes boiled gherkins, or walnuts, &c. If the beef 
with milk instead of water, but the! has been stewed with proper care, in ao 
mixture is then rather rich fur delicate! very gentle manner, and taken up at 
stomachs. ‘the critical moment. when it is jus 

1136. Scotch Brose. — This! tender,” you will obtain an excellent 
favourite Scotch dish is generally made { savoury meal for cight people at the cost 
with the liquor in which meat has been | of five pence, ie., only the cost of a glass 
boiled. Put halfa pint of oatmeal into a. of port wine.” (At present prices, about 
porringer with a little salt, if there be | ninepence perhead.) The doctor omitted 
not enough in the broth,—of which add ; potatoes and bread from his calculation! 
as much as will mix it to the consistence; 1188. Hotch-Potch (ror Svun- 


of hasty pudding or a Jittle thicker,— 
lastly, take a little of the fat that swims 


cn the broth and put it on the crowdie, | 


y 


¥ 


and cat it in the same way us hast 
pudding. 





MER).— Make a stock from the neck or 
ribs of lumb or mutton, reserving some 
chops, which cook for a shorter time and 
serve in the turcen. Chop small, four 
turnips, four carrots, a few young 


1137. Barley Broth (Scorci).— | onions, a little parsley, and one lettuce: 


Dr. Kitchiner, from whose ‘ Cook’s! boil for ono hour. 


Twenty minutes 


Oracle,” we take this receipt, after tust-} befure they are dony, put in » caudi- 
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flower cut emul], one quart of shelled meat will be found serviceable for the 
peas, and a pint of young beana. table. From ten pounds of tho meat 
1139. Hotch-Potch (Wrvrtex). |Icet the butcher cut off five or six from 
—This can be made of beef or mutton, | the thick fleshy part, and again divide 
or, for those who are partial to Scotch ‘the knuckle, that the whole may lie 
cookery, a sheep’s head and feet, one compactly in the vessel in which it is to 
pound of old green peas, steeped all the be stewed. Pour in three quarts of cold 
night previously, one large turnip, three ' water, and when it has been brought 
carrots, four leeks, a little parsley, all. slowly to boil, and been well skimmed, 
cut small, with the exception of one! throw in an ounce and a half of salt, 
carrot, which should be grated; add a! half a large teaspoonful of peppercorns, 
small bunch of sweet herbs, pepper, | eight cloves, two blades of mace, a faggot 
and salt. The peas take two hoursand ‘of savoury herbs, a couple of small 


a half to cook; the other vegetables, 
two hours ; the head, three hours; and 
the feet, four hours. 

1140. Beef Broth may he made 
by adding vegetables to essence of beer 
—or you may wash a leg or =hin of beef, 
erack the bone well (desire the butcher 


to do it for you), add any trimmings of 


meat, game, or poultry, heads, necks, 
gizzards, feet, Keo: cover them with 
cold water; stir it up well trom the bot- 


tom, and the moment it begins to sim-. 


mer, skim it carefully. Your broth 
must be perfectly clear and limpid; on 


this depends the goodness of the soups, 


sauces, and gravies of which it is the 
basis. 
the remaining scum rise, and skim it 
again. When the scum has done rising, 
and the surface of the broth is quite 


clear, put in one moderate sized carrot, 
ahead of celery, two turnips, and two! 
onions,—it should not have any taste of 


sweet herbs, spice, or garlic, &c. ¢ either 
of these flavours can easily be added 


after, if desired,—- cover it close, set It, 


by the side of the fire, and let it sim- 
mer very gently (so as not te waste the 
broth) tor four or tive hours, or more, 
according to the weight of the meat. 
Strain it through a sieve into a clean and 
dry stone pan, and set it in the coldest 
place you have, if for after use. 

1141. Beef Tea. —- Becf extract, 


by adding water, forma the best heef 
(Nee Beer 


tea or broth for invalids. 
Extuact, p. 173.) 

1142. Clear Gravy Soup.:-This 
may be made from shin of beet, which 


shov)]4 net bo large or coarse. ‘Phe 


Add some cuid water to make | 


carrots, and the heart of a root of celery; 
to these add a mild onion or not. at choice. 
When the whole Las stewed very sattly 


ifor four hours, probe the larze bit of 


beef, and, if quite tender, litt it out for 
table; det the seup be simmered from 
two to three hours longer, and thea 
strun it) through a fine sieve, inte a 
felean pan. When itis porteetty cold. 
‘clear of cvery particie of tat: heat a 
coupl-of quarts; stir in, when it boils, 
half an onnes of savar, a small table- 
spoontiul of good sov, and twice as 
much of Harvey's sauce, or, instead of 
this, of ¢learand tine mushroom ketchup. 
If carefully made, the soup will be per- 
fectly transparent, and of good colour 
and flavour. A thick slice of ham will 
Improve it, and a pound or so of the 
wek of beef, with an additional pint of 
water, Will likewise enrich its quality. 
Asmall quantity of good broth may bu 
made of the fragments of the whole, 
boiled down with a few fresh vege- 
' tables. 

1143. Beef Glaze, or Portable 
i Soup, is siinply the essence of beet 
condensed by evaporation, Tt may ba 
‘put into pots, like potted meats, or inte 
skins, as sausages, and wil keep tor 
jmany months. If further tried in cakes 
-or lozenges, by being laid on pans or 
dishes, and frequentiy turned, it will 
keep for years, and supply soup at any 
‘moment. 

| 1144. Vermicelli Soup.-— Te 
i three quarts of gnyy Joup, or stock, 
add six ounces of vernuicelli. Simmer 
‘for half an hour; stir frequently. 


1145. Vegetable Soun.—! cel 
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and cut into very small pieces three This is very good made of good beef 
onions, three turnips, one carrot, and four ; stock, and leeks put in at twice. 

potatoes, put them into astewpan witha; 1148. Mince Meat.—Take seven 
quarter of a pound of butter, the same of; pounds of currants well picked and 
lean ham, and a bunch of parsicy, pass ; cleaned ; of finely chopped beef suet, the 
them ten minutes over a sharp fire; then | lean of a sirlum of beef minced raw, 
add a large spoonful of flour, mix well and finely chopped apples (Kentish or 
in, moisten with two quarts of broth, ‘ golden pippins), each three and a half 
and a pint of boiling milk; boil up, ‘pounds; citron, lemon peel, and orange 
keeping it stirred ; season with a little peel cut small, each half a pound; finc 
salt and sugar, and run it through 2; moist sugar, two pounds; mixed spice: 
hair sieve; put it into another stewpan, ! an ounce; the rind of four lemons ané 
boil again, skim, and serve with tried ; four Seville oranges ; mix well, and put 
bread in it. ‘in adeep pan. Mix a bottle of brandy 














1146. Asparagus Soup.—Two. 
quarts of goud beef or veal stock, four - 
onions, two or three turnips, some sweet 
herbs, and the white parts of a hundred 
young asparagus,—if old, huif that 
quantity,—and let them simmer till fit : 
to be rubbed through a tammy; strain , 
and season it; have ready the boiled | 
green tops of the asparagus, and add ; 
them to the soup. 

1147. Carrot Soup.—‘crape and 
wash half a dozen large carrots; peel ; 
off the red outside (which is the only i 
part used for this seup,, put it into a: 
giuilon stewpan, with one head of cclery, 
and an gnion cut into thin picces ; take 
two quarts of beef, veal, or mutton 
broth. or if you have any cold roast 
beef hones (or liquor in which mutton 
or becf has been boiled) you may make 
very good broth for this soup. When 
you have put the broth to the roots, | 
cover the stewpan closc, and set it on , 
a slow stove for two hours and a half, 
when the carrots will be soft enough | 
(some cvoks put in a teacupful of bread- 
crumbs) ; boil for two or threc minutes; 
mb it through a tammy or hair sieve, 
with a wonden spoon, and add as much 
broth as will make it a proper thickness, , 
i.¢., almost as thick as pea soup; put 
it into a clean stewpan, make it hot, 
scason with the liquor in which meat 
haa been boiled, add a@ good-sized 
f.w)], with two or three leeka cut in 
pieees about an inch long, pepper, 
and salt, boil slowly about an hour, 
then put in as many more leeks, and 
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; dish. 


and white wine, the juice of the lemons 
and oranges that have been grated, to- 


‘gether in a basin; pour half over and 


press down tight with the hand, then 
add the other half and cover closely. 
Some families make this one year so as 
tu use the next. 

1149. Minced Collops.— Two 
pounds of good rump steak, chopped 
very fine ; six good-sized onions, ala 
chopped small; put. both into a stew- 
pan, with as much water or gravy as 
will cover the meat; stir it without 
ceesing tll the water begins to boil; 
then set the stewpun aside, where the 
collops can simmer, not boil, for three 
quarters of an hour: just before serving, 
sur in a tablespoontul of flour, a tittle 
pepper and salt, and boil it up onee. 
Serve with mashed potatoes ruund the 
The above quantity will be 
enough for four persons. 

1150. Forcemeat Balls. (For 


. turtle, mock turtle, or made dishes.)— 


Pound some veal in a marble mortar, 


‘rub it through a sieve Gith as much of 


the udder as you have veal, or about a 


‘third of the quantity of butter: put 


some bread-crumbs into a stewpan, 
moisten them with milk, add a hittle 
chopped parsley and shalot, rub them 


well together in a mortar, till they form 


a smooth paste ; put it through a sicve, 


‘and when cold, pound, and mix all 


together, with the yolka of three cpgs 
boiled hurd; season it with salt, pepper, 
and curry powder, or cayenne ; add to it 
the yolks of two raw eggs, rub it well 
together. and make small balls: ten 


minutes before your soup is ready, 
them in. 


1151. Beef Extract (as recom- 
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put | 
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closely into small shallow pots, nearly 
full, and till them up with a layer a 
quarter of an inch thick of clarified 


MENDED KY Baron LienrG).—Take a| butter, and tie them up with a bladder, 


pound of good juicy beef trom which 
ull the skin and fut has been cut away, 
chop it up like sausage meat; mix it 
-horoughly with a pint of cold water, 
place it on the side of the stove to heat 
very slowly, and give an occasional 
stir. It may stand two or three hours 
before it is allowed to simmer, and will 
then require but fifteen minutes of 


or sheet of Indian rubber. They should 
be kept in a coul place. 

1153. Strasburg Potted Meat. 
—Take a pound and a half of the rump 
of beet, cut into dice, and put it in an 
earthen jar, with a quarter of a pound 
of butter at the bottom; tie the jar 
close up with paper, and set over a pot 
to buil: when nearly done, add cloves, 


gentle builing. Salt should be added 
when the boiling commences, and this, 
for invalids in general, is the only 


mace, allspice, nutmeg, salt, and cay- 
enne pepper to taste; then boil till 
tender, and let it get cold. Pound the 
seasoning required. When the extract | meat, with four anchovies washed and 
is thus far prepared, it may be poured! boned: add a quarter of a pound of 
from the meat into a basin, and allowed | oiled butter, work it well together with 
to stand until any particles of fat on the | the gravy, warm a littie, and add cochi- 
surface can be skimmed off, and the | neal to colour. Then press into smail 
sediment has subsided and left the suup pots, and pour melted mutton suet over 
quite clear, when it may be poured off the top ef each. 
gently, heated in a clean saucepan, und = =1154. Brown Stock. — Put five 
served. The scum should be well. pounds of shin of beef, three pounds 
cleared as it accumulates. ot knuckle of veal, and some sheep’s 
1152. Potted Beef.—Take three | trotters or cow-heel into a closely- 
or four pounds, or any smaller quan-| covered stewpan, to draw out the 
tity, of lean beef, free trom sinews, and! gravy, very gently, and allow it to 
rub it well with a mixture made of aj become nearly brown. Then pour 
handful of salt, one ounce of saltpetre, | in sufficient boiling water to entirely 
and one ounce of coarse sugar; let the |cover the meat, and let it boil up, 
meat lie in the salt for two days, turn- skimming it frequently ; seasoning it 
‘ng and rubbing it twice aday. Put it| with whole peppers, salt, and rovta, 
into a stone jar with a little beef gravy, | herbs, and vezetables of any kind. That 
and cover it with a paste to keep it | being done, let it boil gently five or aix 
close. Bake it for several hours in a! hours, pour the broth off from the meat, 
very slow oven, till the meat is tender; ' and let it stand during the night to cool. 
then pour off the gravy, which should. The following morning take off the scum 
in a very small quantity, or the and fat, and put it away in a stone jar 
juice of the meat will be lost; pound | for further use. 
the meat, when cold, in a marble| 1155. Brown Stock may be made 
mortar till it is reduced to a smooth | from all sorts of meat, hones, remnants 
aste, adding by degrees a little fresh ! of poultry, zame, &c. The shin of beef 
utter melted. Season it as you pro- | makes an excellent stock. 
ceed with pepper, allspice, nutmeg,| 1156. Brown Gravy. — Three 








pounded mace, and cloves, or such of 

se spices as are thought agreeable. 
Some flavour with anchovy, ham, sha- 
lots, mustard, wine, flavoured vinegar, 
ragout powder, curry powder, &c., ac- 
cording to taste. When it is thoroughly 
beaten and mingled together, press it 


onions slived, and fried in butter to a 
nice brown; toast a large thin slice of 
bread a considerable time, until quite 
hard and of a deep brown. Take these, 
with any piece of meat, bone, &c., and 
some herbs, and set them on the fire, 
with water according to judgment, and 
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stew down until a thick gravy is pro- | cut in slices, a layer of sliced potatoes, 
duced. Season, strain, and keep cvol. | a layer of pork, and another of onions; 
1157. Goose or Duck Stuffing. | strew pepper over all, cover with a 
—Chop very fine about two ounces of | crust, and tie down tightly with a cloth 
onion, of green sage leaves about an | previously dipped in boiling water and 
ounce (both unbuiled), four ounces of} floured. Boil tur two hours, and serve 
bread-crumbs, a bit of butter about as! hot in a dish. 
big asa walnut, &c., the yolk and white! 1162. Rump-Steak Pie. — Cut 
of an egg, and a little pepper and salt; ! three pounds of rump steak (that has 
some add to this a minced apple. Iheen kept till tender) into pieces half 
1158. Bacon is an extravagant !as big as your hand, trim off all the 
article in housekeeping ; there is often | skin, sinews, and every part which has 
twice as much dressed as need be; when , not indisputable pretensions to be eaten, 
it is sent to table as an accompaniment and beat them with a chopper. Chop 
to boiled poultry or veal, a pound and° very fine half a dozen shalots, and add 
a half is plenty for a dozen people. A;to them half an ounce of pepper and 
good German sausage is a very econo- salt mixed; strew some of the mixture 
mical substitute for bacon; or tried! at the bottom of the dish, then a layer 
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pork sausage. 

1159. The English, generally 
speaking, are very deficient in the prac- 
tice of culinary economy; a French 
family would live well on what is often 
wasted in an English kitchen: the 
bones, dripping, pot-liquor, remains of 
fish, vegetables, &c., which are too often 
consigned to the grease-pot or the dusi- 
heap, might, by a very trifling degree of 


Management on the part of the cook, cr , 


nustress of a family, be converted into 
sources of daily support and comfurt, 
at least to some poor peusivner or other, 
at an expense that even the miser could 
scarcely grudge. 

1160. Calf’s Head Pie.— Boil the 


'of steak, then some more of the mix- 
;ture, and so on till the dish is full; 
‘add half a gill of mushroom ketchup, 
:and the same quantity of gravy, or red 
wine; cover It as in the preceding 
‘receipt, and bake it two hours. Large 
‘oysters, parboiled, bearded, and laid 
alternately with the steaks—their liquor 
reduced and substituted instead of the 
, ketchup and wine, will be a variety. 
1168. Raised Pies.—Vut two 
pounds and a half of flour on the paste- 
_ board,—and sct on the fire, in a sauce- 
‘pan, three quarters of a pint of water, 
;and half a pound of good Jard; when 
ithe water boils, make a hole in the 
imiddle of the flour, pour in the water 


head an hour and a half, or rather more, | and lard by degrees, gently incorpora- 
After dining from it, cut the remaining ; ting the flour with a spoon, and when 
meat off in slices. Bovil the bones in a; it is well mized, knead it with your 
little of the liquor for three hours; j hands till it becomes stiff; dredge a 
then strain it off, and let it remain til] | little flour to prevent it sticking to the 
next day; then take off the fat. %o; board, or you cannot make it look 


make the Pie.—¥oil two eggs for five | smooth: do not roll it with the rolling. 


minutes; let them get cold, then lay : 


them in slices at the bottom of a pie- 
dish, and put alternate layers of meat 
and jelly, with pepper and chopped 
lemon also alternately, till the dish is 
full; cover with a crust and bake it. 
Next day turn the pie out upside down. 

1161. Sea Pie.— Make a thick 
pudding crust, line a dish with it, or 
what is better, a cake-tin ; put a layer 
A eS ah a acini of ball. hinnt 


pin, but with your hands, to about 
the thickness of a quart pot; cut it 
into six picces, leaving a little for the 
covers; put one hand in the middle, 
and keep the other close on the outside 
till you have worked it either into an 
oval or a round shape: have your 
meat ready cut, and seasoned with 
pepper and salt: if pork, cut it in 
small slices—the griskin is the best for 


nacties*® if von wee mitten ent if in 
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very neat cutlets, and put them inthe; 1165. Veal Pie.—Take some of 
pics as you make them; roll out the; the middle or scrag of a small neck; 
covers with the rulling-pin just the size | season it with pepper and salt, and 
of the pic, wet it round the edge, put it | put to it a few picces of lean bacon 
on the pie, and press it together with | or ham. If it be wanted of a high relish, 
your thumb and finger, and then cut it | add mace, cayenne, and nutmeg to the 
all round with a pair of scissors quite} salt and pepper, and also forcemeat 
even, and pinch them inside andjand egg balls, and if you choose add 
out, and bake them an hour and a | truffles, morels, inushruoms, sweetbreadg 
half. cut into small bits, and cocks’ combs 

1164. Cold Partridge Pie.—' blanched, if liked. Have a rich gravy 
Bone partridges—the number according : to pour in after baking. It will be ve 
to the size the pie is wanted, make: »vod without any of the latter addi- 
some good force, and fill the partridges ; tions. 
with it, put a whole raw truffle in cach | =1166. Mutton Pie.—The follow- 
partridze (let the truffle be peeled); }ing is a capital family dish :—Cut mute 
raise the pic, lay a few slices of veal in| ton into picces about two inches square, 
the bottom, and a thick layer of force; } and haif an inch thick; mix pepper, 
then the partridges, and four trufiles to | p allspice, and salt together, dip 








each partridge; then cover the par-| the pieces in this; sprinkle stale bread- 
tridges and trufiles over with sheets of} crumbs at the bottom of the dish; lay 
bacon, cover the pie in, and finish it. 1t}in the picces, strewing the crumbs over 
will take four hours baking. Cut two]cach layer; put a piece of butter the 
pounds of lean ham (if eight partridges | size of a hen’s egg at the top; adda 
are in the pie) into very thin slices, put | winezlassful of water, and cover in, and 
tin a stewpan along with the bones} bake in a moderate oven rather better 
and gibleta of the partridges. and any | than an hous. Take an onion, chopped 
other loose giblets thut are at hand, an|tine; a faggot of herbs; half an an- 
old fowl], a faggot of thyme and parsley, | chovy ; and add to it a little beef stock 
a little mace, and about twenty-four] or gravy: simmer for a quarter of an 
shalots; add about a pint of stock.| huur; raise the crust at one end, and 
Set the stewpan on a stove to draw down | pour in the iquor—not the thick part. 
for half an hour, then put three quarts} (Sie Potato Pir, No. 1054.) 
of good stock ; let it boil for two hours,| 1167. Seven-Bell Pasty :.—Shred 
then strain it off, and reduce the liquid | a pound of suet tine, cut salt pork inte 
to one pint; add sherry wine to it, and | dice, potatoes and onions small, rub a 
put aside till the pie is baked. When the | sprig of dried sage up tine; mix with 
ie has been out of the oven for half an | some pepper, and place in the corner of 
hour: boil the residue strained from the | a square piece of paste; turn over the 
bones, &c., of the partridges, and put it] other corner, pinch up the sides, and 
into the pie. Let it stand fortwenty-four | bake in a quick oven. If any bones, 
hours before it is eaten.—N.B. Do not | &e., remain from the meat, season with 
take any of the fat from the pic, as that | pepper and sage, plave them with a gill 
is what preserves it. A pie made in this |of water in a pan, and bake with the 
manner will be catable for three months | pasty ; when done, strain, and pour the 
alter it is cut; iv short, it cannot spoil | gravy into the centre of the pasty. 
in any reasonabie time. All cold pies! 1168. Apple Pie.—Pare, core, and 
are nade in this manner. Either poultry | quarter the apples; boil the cores and 
or game, when put into a raised crust, | parings in sugur and water, strain off 
and intended not to be eaten until cold, | the liquor, adding more sugar; grate 
should be boned, and the liquor that is|the rind of a lemon over the apples, 
to fill up the pie made from the bones, | and squeeze the juice into the syrup, 
&e. mix half a dozen cloves with the fruit. 
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put in a piece of butter the size of a| 1173. My Wife’s Little 
walnut; cover with puff paste. uppers. 

1169, Cup in a Pie-Dish.—The} 1174. Mear Cakes.—Take any cold 
custom of placing an inverted cup in a| meat, game, or poultry (if underdone, 
fruit pie, the cook will inform us, is to; all the better), mince it fine, with u 
retain the juice while the pie is baking | little fat bacon or ham, or an anchovy ; 
in the oven, and prevent its boiling | season it with pepper and salt; mix 
over; und she is the more convinced | well, and make it into small cakes three 
in her theory, because, when the pie is; inches long, an inch and a half wide, 
withdrawn from the oven, the cup will| and half an inch thick: fry these a 
be foursd full of juice. When the cup| light brown, and serve them with good 
is first put in the dish it is full of cold| gravy, or put into a mould, and _ boil 
air, when the pie is placed in the|«~ bake it. N.B.—Bread-crumbs, hard 
oven, this air will expand by the heat| yolks of eggs, onions, swect herbs, 
end fill the cup, and drive out all the savoury spices, zest, or curry-powder, 
juice and a portion of the present air or any of the forcemcats. 
it contains, in which state it will remain; 1175. Oyster Patrirs.—Roll out 
until removed from the oven, when the | puff paste a quarter of an inch thick, 
air in the cup will condense, and occupy . cut it into squares with a knife, sheet 
a very small space, leaving the re-!cight or ten patty pans, put upon each a 
mainder to be filled with juice; but’ bit of bread the size of half a walnut; 
this dves not take place ill the danger ' roll out another layer of paste of the same 
of the juice boiling over is passed. If, thickness, cut it as above, wet the edge 
a small glass tumbler is inverted in the. of the bottom paste, and put on the 
pie, its contents can be examined into 'top; pare them round to the pan, and 
while it isin the oven, and it will bei notch them about a dozen times with 
found what has been advanced is'the back of the knife, rub them lightly 
correct.—Gorcer's Scientific Phenomena! with yolk of egg, bake them in a hot 
of Domestic Life. / oven about a quarter of an hour: when 

1170. Excellent Paste for fruit|done, take a thin slice off the top, 
or meat pies may be made with two- then with a small knife, or spoon, take 
thirds of wheat flour, one-third of the} out the bread and the inside paste, 
flour of boiled potatoes, and some butter | leaving the outside quite entire; ther 
or dripping; the whole being brought! parboil two dozen of large oysters, 
to a proper consistence with warm) strain them from their liquor, wash, 
water, and a small quantity of yeast| beard, and cut them into four; put 
added wher. lightness is desired. This|thcm into a stewpan with an ounce 
will also make very pleasant cakes for | of butter rolled in flour, half a gill of 
breakfast, and may be made with orj good cream, a little gruted lemon peel, 
without spices, fruits, &c. {the oyster liquor, free from sediment, 

1171. Pastry for Tarts, &c.— | reduced by boiling to onc-half, some 
Take of flour one pound; bicarbonate | cayenne pepper, salt, and a teaspoonful 
of soda, two drachms; muriatic acid, |} of lemon juice; stir it over a fire five 
two drachmes; butter, six ounces; water, ; minutes, und fill the patties. 
enough to bring it to the consistence; 1176. Lonster Patrixs.—Prepare 
required, {the patties as in the last receipt. Take 
_ 1172. When much Pastry (a hen lobster already boiled; pick the 
is made in a house, a quantity of | mcat from the tail and claws, and chop it 
fine flour should be kept on hand, in | fine; put it into a stewpan with a little 
dry jars, and quite secured from the | of the inside spawn pounded in a mor- 
air, as it makes lighter pastry and bread | tar till quite smooth, an ounce of fresh 
when kept a short time, than when | butter, halfa gill of cream, and half 4 
fresh ground. gill of veal consummé, cayenne pepper, 
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end salt, a teaspoonful cf essence of an-\ wash it vell in cold water ; rub gently 
chovy, the sams of lemon juice, and a} tcgetle: the butter and flour, and mix it 
tabiespoontul of four and water: stew | uy with the yolks of three eggs, beat 
it five minules. ‘together with a spoon, and nearly a 
WV77. ida wv am Parries.—Cut: pint of spring water, roll it out, and 
a slice of bread cwo inches thick, from | double it in folds three times, and it 18 
the most. sod purt of @ stale quartcrn | ready. ' 
toafs have teaay @ tin round para 1181. Cincken ann Ham Patties, 
two inches ir diamete: 5 cut out four or, -—Use the white meat from the breast 
five pieces, tuen wake a cutter two of the chickens or fowls, and proceed 
gives smalier, press it nearly through ' as for veal and hum patties. 
the larger pieces, then remove with a | 1182. Prmue Beer Savsaces.— 
small knife ths bread from the inner! ‘Take a pound of iewn beef, and half 
cirele: haye ready a largo stewpun full «= pound of suet, remove the skin, 
of boiling lard: fry them of a light chop it fine as for mince collop, then 
brown colour, drain them dry with a beat it well with a roller, or in a marble 
clean cloth, and set them by till wanted; mortar, till it is all well mixed and 
thon take hilt a pound of lean ham, : wiil stick together; season highly with 
mince it smull, add to it a gill of good zest.if you have it, and salt, oruny mixed 
brown sauce ; stir it over the fire afew .spiees you please; make it into flat 
minutes, and put toita small quantityof round cakes, abont an inch thick, ané 
cayenne pepper end lemon juice: tll shaped with a cup or saucer, and try 
the shapes wth the mixture, and Jay! them alight brown. They should be 
a poached egg upon cach. served up on builed rice, as for curry, 
1178. Veat and Has Patrizs.— | if for company, you may do them with 
Chop about six ounces of ready-dressed | eggs and bread-crumbs ; but they are 
lean veal, and three ounces of ham, very i quite 4s goud without. Or they may 
small; put it imta a atewpan with anj be rolled ii puif or ple paste, and 
ounce of Sutter roiled i four, half a} baked. 
gill of cream, Self a gull of veal stock,} 1186. Feraro Prrrs.— Tike cold 
a little grated nutmeg and Jemon peel, | roast meat, either beef, or mutton, or 
some cayenne pepper and salt, a spoun- | veal and ham, clear it from the gristle, 
ful of essence or ham, and lemon juice, j cut if small, and season cither with 
and stir it over the fire some time, } Zest, or popper and salt, and ci.. pickles, 
taking care it docs not burn. bo and mash jome potatoes, and 
1179. Prev Paste.— Te a pound> make them ito a paste with one or 
and a quarter ef sifted flour, rub gewtiy ; (WO uges; rcil it out, witha dust or flour, 
in with the hand half'a pound of fresh} out it round with a saucer, put some 
butter, mix up with half a pint of lo. your seasoned meat on one half, and 
spring water, knead it well, and set it told it ower tke 9 puff: pinch or nick 
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by fer «& quarter of au hour; then roll 
it out thin, lay or. if in small pieces 
three quarters of a pound more of bul- 
ter, throw on it a httle flour, doubie it 


up in foids. and rol! it out thin three 
times, and set if Sy fer about an hour’ 


wm acold pleue, Tr it amore substan- 


it neally round, and try it a light 
brown. This is the most elegant me- 
thod of wteparing meat that has been 
dressed before. 

1184. Fiiep Eace ann Mincep Has 
orn Bacox. — Choose some very fine 


- bacon streaked with @ good deal of 


tinl and savoury paste be desired, use | lear: cut this into very thin slices, and 


the fouiowing .— 


afterwards imto small square pieces: 


1180. Vastr ror Meat on Sa-! throw them into a stewpan and set it 
vourz Pres.—Sift two pounds of fine over a gentle fire, that they may lose 


four vo a pound and a half of good salt | some of their fat. 


When as much 


butter break it into small pieces, and! as will freely come is thus, melted 
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from them, lay them on a warm dish. 
Put into a stewpan a ladleful of melted 
bacon or lard; set it on a stove; putin 
about a dozen of the smal) pieces of 
bacon, then inclin? the stewpan and 
break in anegg. Manage this carefully, 
and the egg wii presently be done: 
it will be very round, and the little 
dice of bacon will stick to it all over, 
so that 1t will make a very pretty ap- 
earance. Take care the volks do not 


length, and lay a fair proportion of the 
following, mixture within it ;— Mace 
half an ounce, nutmeg half an ounce, 
cloves half an ounce, salt two table- 
spoonfuls, and twe:ve Spanish olives. 
The olives should ve stoned, and all 
the ingredients well pounded and 
mixed together. Next take a barn- 
door fowl and a good large goose, and 
bone them. Lay the tongue inside the 
fowl, rub the latter outside with the 


arden. When the egg is thus done, ; scasoning, and having ready some 
jay it carefully on a warm dish, and do | slices of ham divested of the rind, wrap 
the others. them tightly round the fowl; put 
1185. Fish Caxr.—Take the meat these inside the goose, with the re- 
from the bones of any kind of cold fish, ; mainder of the seasoning, sew it up, and 
which latter put with the head and fins / make all secure and of natural shape 
into a stewpan with a pint of water, a; with a piece of new linen and tape. 
little salt, pepper, an onion, and a fag- | Put it in an earthern pan or jar just 
got of sweet herbs, to stew for gravy. i large enough to hold it, with plenty of 
ince the meat, and mix it well with | clarified butter, and bake it for two 
crumbs of bread and cold potatoes, ; hours and a half in a slow oven; then 
equal parts, a little parsley and season- I take it out, and when cold take out the 
ing. Make into acake, with the white | goose and sct it in a sieve; take off the 
of an egg, or a little butter or milk; | butter and hard fat, which put by the 
egg it over, and cover with bread-| fire to melt, adding, if required, more 
crumbs, then fry uw light brown. Pour] claritied butter. Wash and wipe out 
the gravy over, and stew gently for| the pan, put the bird again into it, and 
fifteen minutes, stirring it carefully | take care that it is well covered with 
twice or thrice. Serve hot, and garnish | the warm butter; then tie the jar down 
with slices of lemon, or parsley. ‘These | with bladder and leather. It will keep 
eakes afford a capital relish from scraps thus for ce long time. When wanted 
of cold fish. Housekeepers who would: tor the table, the jar should be placed 
know how to economize all kinds of: in a tub of hot water, so as to melt the 
butritious fragmenrs, should refer to the | butter, the goose then can be taken out, 
“Family Seve-all,’ 9 which supplies! and sent to table cold. 
® complete course of “Secondary: 1187. Ovystu: Pir.—The following 
Cookervy.’’* i directions may be safely rclicd upon. 
1186. Marmsn Goosz.—The fol-. Take a large dish, butter it, and spread 


lowing, though searcely pertaining to: 
“My Wife's Little Suppers,” is too de- . 
licious a relish to be overlooked. It is‘ 
su:table for larger supper parties, or ns : 
2 stock dish for families where visitors 
are frequent. Jt is also excellent for: 
breakfasts, or for pic-nics :—Take a fine ! 
mellow ox-tongue out of pickle, cut off} 
the: root and horny part at the tip, wipe | 
dry, and pou tii it 1s quite tender: ! 
then peel it, cut a deep slit in its whole | 
a Fe 
* Published by Houlston and 5uns, 
Price 2a. 6d. 


a rich paste over the sides and round 
the edge, but not at the hettom. The 
oysters should be fresh, and as large and 
fine as possible. Drain off part of the 
liquor from ¢he oysters. Put them into 
ft pan, and scason them with pepper, 
salt, and apice. Stir them well with the 
seasoning. Have ready the yolks of 
eggs, chopped fine, and the grated bread, 
Pour the oysters (with as mucn oi their 
liquor as you please) into the dish that 
has the paste in it. Strew over them 
the chopped egg and grated bread. Roll. 
out the lid of the pie, and put if on 
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erimping the edges handsomely. Take | ina cloth; boil for one hour and twenty 
a small sheet of paste, cut it into a| minutes, or longer. A small slice of 
square, and roll it up. Cut it with a/ fresh butter stirred into it when it 
sharp knife into the form of a double|is sweetcned will be an acceptable 
tulip. Make a slit in the centre of the | addition; grated nutmeg, or cinnamon 
upper crust, and stick the tulip in it.!in fine powder, may be substituted for 
Cut out eight large leaves of paste, and i lemon rind. For a richer pudding use 
lay them on the id. Bake the pie in a; half a pound of butter for the crust, 
quick oven. | and add to the apples a spoonful or two 
1188. Sanav.—The mixing of salad : of orange or quince marmalade. 
is an art which it is easy to attain: 1190. Boston Apple Pudding. 
with care. The main point is to incor- : —Peel and core one dozen and a half 
porate the several articles required for of guod apples; cut them small; put 


the salad, and to serve up at table as 
fresh as possible. The herbs should be 

‘‘morning gathered,” and they will be 
much refreshed by laying an hour or 
two in spring water. Careful picking, 

and washing, and drying in a cloth, im 

the kitchen, are alsu very important, | 
and the due proportion of each herb 

requires attention. The sauce may be: 
thus prepared :— Boil two eggs for ten . 
or twelve minutes, and then put them ! 
in cold water for a few minutes, so that ; 
the yolks may become quite cold and , 
hard. Rub them through a coarse , 
sieve with a wooden spoon, and mix '! 
them with a tablespoonful of water or! 
cream, and then add two tablespoonfuls | 
of fine flask oil, or melted butter; mux, : 
and add by degrees a teaspoonful of 

salt, and the same quantity of mustard ; 

mix till smooth, when incorporate with | 
the other ingredients about three table- 

spoonfuls of vinegar; then pour this 

sauce down the side of the salad bowl, 

but do not stir up the salad till wanted 

to be eaten. Garnish the top of the 

salad with the white of the eggs, eut in 

slices; or these may be arranged in 

such manner as tv be ornamental on 

the table. Some persons may fancy 

they are able to prepare a salad without 

previous instruction, but, like every- 

thing else, a little knowledge in this 

caso is not thrown away. 

1189. Apple Puddings.— One 
pound of flour, six ounces of very finely 
minced beef suet; roll thin, and fill 
with onc pound and a quarter of boiling 
apples; add the grated rind and 
strained juice of a small lemon, tie it 


them intu a stewpan with a little water, 
cinnamon, two cloves, and the peel of s 
lemon; stew over a slow fire till soft; 
sweeten with moist sugar, and pass it 
through u hair sieve; add the yolks of 
four egzs and one white, a quarter of a 
pound of gond butter, half a nutmeg, 
the peel of a lemon grated, and the 
ee of one lemon ; beat well together; 
ine the inside of a pie-dish with good 
puif paste ; put in the pudding, and 
bake half an hour. 

1191. Bread Pudding.—Unfer- 
mented brown bread, two ounces ; milk, 
half'a pint; one egg; sugar, quarter of 
an ounce. Cut the bread into slices, 
and pour the milk over it boiling hot; 
let 1t stand til well soaked, and stir in 
the egy and sugar, well beaten, with a 
little rated nutmeg; and bake or steam 
for one hour. 

llez. Plum Pudding. —Take 
of flour, one pound; bivarbonate of 
soda, two drachms; muriatic acid, two 
drachms; beef suct, e:zht ounces; cur- 
rants, eight ounces; nutmeg and orange 
peel, grated tine, quarter of an ounce 5 
three eggs. To be boiled or steamed 
four hours. 

1193. Cabinet Pudding.—Cut 
three or four muttins in two, pour over 
them boiling milk suttcient to cover 
them, cover them up until they are 
tender. Make a rich custard with 
eight eggs (only four whites), a pint 
of cream, a quarter of a pound of loaf 
sugar, an ounce of almonds, blanched 
and cut, lemon peel and nutmeg grated, 
and a glass of ratafia or brandy, and 
add to the soaked muttins. Butter a 
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tin mould for boiling—for baking, a 
dish. Put a layer of dried cherries, 
greengages, apricots, or French plums ; 
eover with the mixture, adding fruit 
and noxture alternately, until the mould 
or dish is quite full. Boil an hou, 
and serve with wine sauce. It should not . 
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into a buttered dish; bake three quar- 
ters of an hour; or if boiled put it into 
a buttered and floured basin, tied over 
with a cloth; boil one hour and a half 
or more. 

1198. Half-Pay Pudding.— An 


officer's wife is the contributor of the 


float in the water, but stand in a stew- ; following :—Four ounces of cach of the 
pan, and only water cnough to reach | following ingredients, viz., suct, flour, 
half way up the monld. If for baking, j currants, raisins, and bread-crumbs , 
it will not take so long. Lay a puff;two tablespoonfuls of treacle, half a 
paste round the edees of the dish. ; pint of milk—all of which must be well 

1194. Elegant Bread Pudding. , mixed together, and boiled in a mould, 
—Take light white bread, and cut it in | for four hours. ‘To be served up with 
thin slices. Put into a pudding shape : wine or brandy sauce, if half-pay permit. 
a layer of any sort of preserve, then a! From two to three hours we find sufti- 
slice of bread, and repeat until the i cient; it is an excellent substitute for 


mould is almost full. Pour over all ; 
a pint of warm milk, in which four; 
beaten eggs have been mixed; covet : 
the mould with a piece of linen, place ° 
it in a saucepan with a little builing 


water, let it boil twenty minutes, and ; 
Pcupful of milk, and a little nutmeg. 


Family - 


serve with pudding sauce. 
1185. Economical 
Pudding. — Bruise with a wooden 
spoon, through a cullender, six large or 
twelve middle-sized boiled potatoes; 
beat four eggs, mix with a pint of goud ' 
milk, stir in the potatoes ; sugar and 
scasoning to taste; butter the dish; 
bake half an hour. This receipt is simple | 
and economical, as it is made of what ! 
is wasted in most families, viz., cold; 
potatoes, which may he kept two or 
three days, till a sufficient quantity is 
collected. It is a weekly dish at our 
table. A teaspoonful of Scotch chip 
marmalade makes a delicious scason- 


ing. 
T1906. Batter Pudding.—Take | 
of flour, four ounces; bicarbonate of: 
soda, two drachms; a little sugar, and | 
one egg. Mix with milk to a thin. 
batter, and bake in a well-buttered tin, - 
in a brisk oven, half an hour. A few ; 


currants may be strewed in the bottom | 
| more or leas rich of eggs, and with or 


of the tin if preferred. 

1197. Batter Pudding, Baked 
or Boiled.—Six ounces fine flour, a| 
little salt, and three eggs; beat well | 
with a little milk, added by degrees. 
until it is the thickness of cream; put 





Christmas plum pudding, at the small 
expense of 6d. or 7d. 

1199. Fig Pudding. --- Three 
quarters of u pound of grated bread, 
half a pound of best figs, six ounces of 
suet, six Ounces Of Moist sugar, a tea- 


The figs and suct must be chopped very 
fine. Mix the bread and suct tirst, then 
the figs, sugar, and nutmegs, one egg 
beaten well, and Justly the milk. Boil 
in a mould four hours. To be eaten 
With sweet sauce. 

1200. Plain Suet Pudding.— 
Take of flour, one pound and a half; 
bicarbonate of soda, three drachms ; 
muriatic acid, three drachms; beef suet, 
tour ounces; powdered ginger, half a 
drachm ; water or milk, one pint. Mix 
according to the directions given fur the 
tea cake .Nu, 407%) and boil or stcam 
for uwo hours. 

1201. Barley Pudding.—Tuke 
a quarter of a pound of Scotch or pearl 
barley. Wash, and simmer it In a 
small quantity of water; pour off the 
water, and add mulk and flavourings as 
for rice puddings. Beat up with sugar 
and nutmeg, and mix the milk and 
barley in the same wav. It may be 


without the addition of butter, cream, 
or marrow. Put it into a buttered deep 
dish, leaving room for six or cight 
ounces of currants, and an ounce of 
candied peel, cut up fine, with a few 
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apples cut in small pieccs. An hour, beaten, and some sugar; placo on the 
will bake it. fire and stir till it just comes to the boil 


1202. Carrot Pudding.—Grate | then let it cool. When lukewarm, stir 
@ raw red carrot; mix with double the (into it a glass of sherry or currant 
weight of bread-crumbs, biseuit, or part | wine, and serve in a saice tureen. This 
of each: to a pound and a half put a: sauce is a great improvement to the 
pint of new milk or cream, or part of! raisin pudding. 
eavh, four or six ounces of clarified; 1205. Peas Pudding.—Drva 
butter, three or four eggs well beaten, pint or quart of split peas thoroughly 
sugar to taste, a little nutmeg, and a befure the fire; then tie them up loosely 
glass of brandy; line or edge a dish; in a cloth, put them into warm water, 
with puff paste; pour in the mixture ;! boil them a couple of hours, or more, 
put slices of candicd lemon or orange ; until quite tender; take them up, beat 
pecl on the top, and bake in a mode-/ them well in a dish with a little salt 
rately hot oven. ‘frome add the volk of an egy), and a 

1203. Potato Pudding..—Roil | bit of butter. Make it quite smovuth, 
mealy potatoes in their skins, according : tie it up again in a cloth, and boil it an 
to the rule laid down, skin and mash; hourlonger. This is highly nourishing. 
them with a little milk, pepper, and salt:' 1206. Apple Dumplings.— 
this will make a good pudding to bake! Paste the same as for apple pudding, 
under roast meat. With the addition ' divide into as many pieces as dumplings 
of a bit of butter, an egg, milk, pepper, | are required ; peel and core the apples ; 
and salt, it makes an excellent batter’ roll out your paste large cnough ; put 
fur a meat pudding baked. Grease ain the apples; close the dumplings, tie 
baking dish; put a layer of potatocs,!them in cloths very tight. Boil them 
then a layer of meat cut in bits, and: one hour; when you take them up, dip 
scasoncd with pepper, salt, a little all-! them quickly in cold water, and put 
spice, either with or without chopped: them in a cup while vou untie them; 
onions; a little gravy of roast meat is; they will turn out without breaking. 
a great improvement: then put another; 1207. Rice Dumplings.—Pick 
layer of potatoes, then meat, and cover; and wash a pound of rice, and boil it 
with potatoes. Put a buttered paper, gently in two quarts of water till it 
over the top, to prevent it from being | becomes dry—keeping the pot well 
burnt, and bake it an hour or an hour} covered, and not stirring it. Then take 
and a half. it off the tire, and spread it out to cool 

1204. Almond Pudding andjon the bottom of an inverted sieve, 
Sauce.—A large cupful of finely- | loosening the grains lightly with a fork, 
minced beef suct, a teacupful of milk,|that all the moisture may cvaporate. 
four ounces of bread-crumbs, four | Pare a dozen pippins, or some large 
ounces of well-cleaned currants, two; juicy apples, and scoop out the core; 
ounces of almonds, half a pound atl then fill up the cavity with marmalade, 
stoned raisins, three well-beaten eggs, | or with lemon and sugar. Cover every 
and the whites of other two, sugar, ; apple ali over with a thick coating of 
nutmeg, and cinnamon, and a small] the boiled rice. Tie up each ina sepa- 
glassof rum. Butter ashape, and place ' rate cloth, and put them into a pot of 
part of the raisins neatly in) rows. } cold water. They will require about 
Blanch the almonds; reserve the balf| an hour and a quarter after they begin 
of them to be placed in rows between | to boil, perhaps longer. 
the raisins just before serving. Mix} 1208. Boiled Custard. — Boil 
all tho remaining ingredients well to- | half a pint of new milk, with a picce of 
gether, put into the shape, and boil | lemon peel, two peach leaves, half a 
three hours. Zhe Sauce—One teaspoon- | stick of casaia, a few whole allspice, 
ful of milk, and two yolks of eggs well! four or six ounces of white sugar. 
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Cream may be used instead of milk; | quarts; add to it half a pound of cure 
beat the yolke and whites of four eggs, | rants picked anf washed, one quarter ot 
strain the milk through coarse muslin, | an ounce of the best turmeric powder, 
or a hair sieve ; then mix the eggs and | previously dissolved in a cupful of 
milk very gradually together, and stir | watcr, and a stick of cinnamon; pour 
it well from the bottom, on the fire, till | over them two quarts of cold water, 
it thickens. }place the sauccpan uncovered on a 
1209. Custard (Baked).— Boil | moderate fire, and allow it to boil till 
in a pint of milk a few coriander seeds, | the rice is dry, then stir in a quarter of 
a little cinnamon and lemon peel;;a pound of sugar, and two ounces of 
swecten with four ounces of loaf sugar, | butter: cover up, and place the pan 
mix with it a pint of cold milk; beat i near the tire for a few minutes, then 
eight eggs for ten minutes; add the: mix it weil and dish up. This is a 
other ingredients ; pour it from one pan } favourite dish with the Japanese, and 
into another six or cight times, strain j will be found excellent as a vegetable 
through a sicve ; let it stand: skim the ; with roast meat. poultry, &e. It also 
froth from the top, fill 1t in earthen | furms a capital pudding, which may be 
cups, and bake immediately in a hot! improved by the addition of raisins, and 
oven; give them a good culour; ten |a tew blanched almonds. 
minutes will do them. | 1218. Boiled Rice for Curry.— 
1210. French Batter. — Two| Put the rice down in cold water, and 
ounces of butter cut into bits, pour on} Ict it come to a boil for a minute or so: 
it less than a quarter of a pint of water | strain it quite dry, and lay it on the 
boiling; when dissolved, add three | hob in a stewpan without a cover to 
uarters of a pint of water cold, so; let the steam evaporate, then shake it 
that it shall net be quite milk warm ; | into the dish while very hot. A squeeze 
mix by degrees smoothly with twelve! of lemon juice after it boils will make it 
ounces of fine dry fluur and a small! separate better.— “Ihe three last receipts 
pinch of salt, if the batter be for fruit! were given to the editor of “ Enquire 
fritters, but with more if for meat or| Within” by a lady who had passed 
vegetables. Before used, stir into it the| the greater part of her life in India, 
whites of two eggs beaten to solid] and who had them from native cooks. 
froth; previously to this, add a little} 1214. Lemon Rice.--Hoil suffi- 
water if too thick. This is excellent] dent rice in milk, with white sugar to 
for frying vegetables, and for fruit| taste, till it is sft; put it into a pint 
fritters. basin or an earthenware blancmange 
1211. A Black Man’s Recipe} mould, and Jeave it till cold. Peel a 
to Dress Rice.— Wash him well,,; lemon very thick, cut the peel into 
much wash in cold water, the rice flour | shreds about half or three quarters of an 
make him stick. Water boil all ready ;inch in length, put them into a little 
very fast. Throw him in, rice can t| water, boil them up, and throw the 
burn, water shake him too much. | water away, lest it should be bitter, then 
Boil quarter of an hour or little more ;} pour about a teacupful of fresh water 
rub one rice in thumb and finger, if all} upon them; squeeze and strain the 
rub away him quite donc. Put rice in| juice of the lemon, add it with white 
cullender, hot water run away; pour| sugar to the water aud shreds, and let 
cup of cold water on kim, put back | it stew gently at the fire for two hours. 
rice in saucepan, keep him covered near | (When cold it will be a syrup.) Having 
the fire, then rice all ready. Kat him | turned out the jellied rice into a cute 
up! glass dish, or one of common delf, pour 
1212. Yellow Rice.—Take one|the syrup ually over the rice, 
nd of rice, wash it clean, and put it] taking care the little shreds of the peel 
oto a ssucepan which will hold three} are equally distributed over the whole 
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1215. Warming Cold Sweet {| whito sugar, warmed together: not to 
Dishes. i be served in a di 
1216. Rice Puppinc.— Over the: 1222. Apple Fritters. — Peei 
cold rice pudding pour a custard, and : and core some fine pippins, and cut. into 
add a few lumps of jelly or preserved slices. Soak them in wine, sugar, and 
fruit. Remember to remove the baked nutmeg, for afew hours. Batter of four 
coating of the pudding before the cgys to a tablespoonful of rose water, 
custard is poured over it. a tablespoonful of wine, and a table- 
1217. Arve Taut.—Cut into trian- . spoonful of milk; thicken with enough 
gular pieces the remains of a cold apple flour, stirred in by degrees; mix two © 
tart: arrange the pieces arvund the: or three hours before wanted. Heat 
sides of a glass or china bowl, and leave: some butter in a trying-pan; dip each 
space in the centre for a custard to be. slice of apple separately in the batter, 
poured in. , and fry brown, sift pounded sugar, and 
1218. Purm Puppine. —Cut into grate a uutmeg over them. 
thin round slices cold plum pudding, and 1223. Pancakes.— Make a light 
fry them in butter. Fry also Spanish batter of eggs, four, and milk; a little 
fritters, and place them high in the salt, nutmeg, and ginger may be added; 
ceutre of the dish, and the tried pud- try in a small pan, in hot dripping or 
ding all round the heaped-up tritters. lard. Sugar and Jemun should be 
Powder all with lump sugar, and serve served tu vat with them. Or, when 
them with wine sauce in a tureen. -eges are searce, make the batter with 
1219. Fritters.— Make them of small beer, ginger, and so forth; or 
any of the batters directed for pancakes, , water, with tlour, und a very little milk, 
by dropping a small quantity into the; will serve, but not so well as eggs and 
pan; or make the plainer sort, and dip | all milk. 
pared apples, sliced and cored, into the 1224. Cream Pancakes.—Mix 
batter, and fry them in plenty of hot. two eggs, well beaten, with a pint of 
ard. Currants, or sliced lemon as thin , cream, two ounces of sifted sugar, six 
as paper, make an agreeable change. of tlour, a little nutmey. cinnamon, and 
Fritters for company should be served: mace. Fry the pancakes thin, with a 
on a folded napkin in the dish. Any: bit of butter. 
sort of swevetmeat, or ripe fruit, may bei 1225. Rice Pancakes. — Boil 
made into tritters. ‘half'a pound of ground rice to a jelly 
1220. Oyster Fritters.— Make aj in a pint of water or milk, and keep it 
batter of flour, milk, and eggs; season | well stirred from the bottom to prevent 
a very little with nutmeg. Beard the j its being burnt; if too thick add a littie 
oysters, and put as many as you think ; more milk; take it off the fire; stir in 
proper in each fritter. Six or eight ounces of butter, a pint of 
1221. PotatoFritters.— Boil two | cream, sia or eight egezs well beaten, a 
large potatove, bruise them fine, beat | pinch of salt, sugar, and nutmeg, with 
four yolks and three whites of eggs, {as much tlour as will make the batter 
and add to the above one lirge spoontul | thick enough. Fry them with lard or 
of cream, another of sweet wine, a‘ dripping. 
squeeze of lemon, and a little nutmeg.! 1226.Scones.--Flour, two pourds; 
Beat this batter well half an hour. It! bicarbonate of soda, quarter ofan ounee; 
will be extremely light. Put a good ' salt, quarter of an ounce; sour butter- 
quantity of fine lard into a stewpan, ; milk, one pint, more or less. Mix to 
und drop a spoonful at a time of the; the consistence of light dough, roll out 
batter into it. Fry them; and serve as | about half an inch thick, and cut them 
@ sauce, a glass of white wine, the juice | out to any shape you please, and bake 
of a lemon, one dessertspoonful of| on a girdle over a clear fire about ten 
peach-leaf or almond water. and soma! or fiftecn minutes; turning them to 
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brown on both sides—or they may be ure seldom more relished in any form 
done on a hot plate, or ironing-stove. ‘than in a well-made and expeditiously - 
A girdle is a thin plate of cast iron | served omelette. This may be plain, or 
about twelve or fourteen inches in! seasoned with minced herbs and a very 
diameter, with a handle attached, to : little shalot, when the last is liked, ana 
Yang it up by.—These scones ure ex- : isthen called Umelettes aur sities herbes ; 
ecllent for tea, and may be eaten cither ! or it may be mixed with ganeed ham or 
cold or hot, buttered, or with cheese. | grated cheese: in any ease, 1 should be 
1227. A Friar’s Omelette.— | light, thick, full-tasted, and fried only on 
Boil o dozen apples, os for sauce ; stir one side; if turned in the pan, as it tre- 
in a quarter of a pound of butter, and quently is in England, it will at once be 
the same of white sugar; when cold, | flattened and rendered tough. Should 
add four eggs, well beaten ; put it into | the slight rawness, which is sometimes 
a baking dish thickly strewed over with | found in the middle of the inside when 
crumbs of bread, so as to stick to the | the omelette is made in the French way, 
bottom and sides; then put in the apple ! be objected tu, a heated shovel, or a sala- 
mixture; strew crumbs of bread over | mander, may be held over it for an in- 
the top; when baked, turn it out and ;stant, before it is fulded on the dish. 
grate loaf sugar over it. |The pan for frying it should be quite 
1228. Ordinary Omelette. — | small ; for if it be composed of four or 
Take four eggs, beat the yolks and | five cggs only, and then put intoa large 
whites together with a tablespoonful of ; one, it will necessarily spread over it 
milk, a little salt and pepper; put two jand be thin, which would render it more 
ounces of butter into a frying-pan to | like a pancake than an omelette; the 
boil, and Ict it remain until it begins to { only purtial remedy for this, when a pan 
brown ; pour the batter into it, and let it | of proper size cannot be had, is to raise 
‘emain quict for a minute; turn up the |the handle of it high, and to keep the 
edges of the omelette gently from the pedir side cluse down to the fire, 
bottom of the pan with a fork; shake . which will confine theeggs intoa smaller 
it, to keep it from burning at the bLot-: space. No gravy should be poured into 
tom, and fry it till of a bright brown. ‘the dish with it, and, indeed, if properly 
Tt will not take more than five minutes ; made, it will require none. Lard is 
frying. ‘preferable to butter for frying batter, as 
1229. Miss Acton’s Observa- ‘it renders it lighter ; but it must not be 
tions on Omelettes, Pancakes, ‘used for cmelettes. Filled with pre- 
Fritters, &c.--“ There is no difficulty | serves of any kind, it is called a sweet 
in making good omelcttes, pancakes, or ; omelette.” 
fritters; and, as they may be expe-: 1230. Baked Pears. — Take 
ditiously prepared and served, they are | twelve large baking pears ; pare and cut 
often a very convenient resource when, ! them into halves, Jeaving on the stem, 
on short notice, an addition is required ‘about half an inch Jong; take out the 
toa dinner. The eggs for all of them ‘core with the point of a knife, and place 
should be well and lightly whisked; the : them close together in a block tin sauce- 
lard for frying batter should be extremely ' pan, the inside of which is quite bright, 
pure in flavour, and quite hot when the : with the cover to fit quite close; put to 
fritters are dropped in; the batter itsclf them the rind of a Jemon cut thin, with 
should be smooth as cream, and it should ' half its juice, a small stick of cinnamon, 
be briskly beaten the instant before it ‘and twenty grains of allspice; cover 
is used. All fried pastes should be per- ‘them with spring water, and allow one 
fectly drained from the fat hefore they | pound of loaf sugar to a pint and a half 
are served, and sent to table promptly |of water: cover them up close, and 
when they are ready. Eggs may be | bake them for six hours in a very slow 
dressed ir a multiplicity of ways, but! oven ;—thoy will be quite tender, and 
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of a bright colour. Prepared cochineal; 1235. Accidents.—<Always send 
is generally used for colouring the; for @ surgeon immediately an accident 
pears; but if the ahove is strictly | occurs, but treat as directed until he 
attended to, it will be found to answer | arrives. 
best. 1236. In notu Scatps AND Burns, 
1231. Apples served with Cus- : the fullowing facts cannot be too firmly 
tard.—Pare and core apples; cut them ! impressed on the mind of the reader, 
in pieces; bake or stew them with as that in either of theae accidents the 
little water as possible; when they have - first, deat, and often the only remedies 
become pulpy, sweeten and putthem ina required, are sheets of wadding, fine 
pie-dish, and, when cold, pour over them : wool or carded cotton, and in default of 
an unbuiled custard, and put back into’ these, violet powder, flour, magnesia, 
theoven till the custard is fixed. A Dutch: or chalk. The object for which these 
oven will do. Equally good bot or cold... several articles are employed is the 
1232. Apples in Svrup.— Pare: same in each instance; namely, to 
and core some hard apples, and throw exclude the air from the injured part ; 
them into a basin of water; as they are‘ for if the air can be effectually shut out 
done, clarify as much loaf sugar as will; from the raw surface, and care is taken 
cover them ; put the apples in along! not to expuse the tender part till the 
with the juice and rind of a lemon, and : new cuticle is formed, the cure may be 
let them simmer till they are quite safely left to nature. The moment a 
clear; care must be taken not to break ‘ persun is called to a case of scald or 
them; place them on the dish they are: burn, he should cover the part with 
to appear upon at table, and pour the: a sheet or a portion of a sheet of 
syrupover. These are forimmediate use. | wadding, taking care not to break any 
1933. Apricots Stewed ini blister that may have formed, or. stay 
Syrup.—Wipe the down from young‘ to remove any burnt clothes that may 
apricots, and stew them as gently as | adhere to the surface, but as quickly 
possible in a syrup made of four ounces ! as possible envelop every part of the 
of sugar to half a pint of water, boiled | injury from all access of the air, laying 
the usual time. nies or two rie peter of wadding on 
’ : the first, so as effectually to guard the 
A295 Mother Evers + uldine. ''burn or scald from the irritation of the 


= ie oc PUSCIBE, CHeeere | atmosphere ; and if the article used is 


Take two pennyworth of eggs, when twelve for | wool or cotton, the same precaution, 
the groat; of adding more material where the 


And of the same fruit that Eve had once | Surface is thinly covered, must be 








chosen, adopted; a light bandage finally se- 
Well pared and well chopped, at least half a | curing allin their places. Any of the po- 
dozen: ' pular remedies recommended below may 
Six ounces of bread, (let your maid eat the . be employed when neither wool, cotton, 
crust,) ‘nor wadding are to be procured, it being 
The crumbs must be grated as small as the: always remembered that that article 
dunt ; i-which will best exclude the air from a 
Six ounces of currants from the stones you’ burn or scald is the best, quickest, and 
must sort, depoil all | 2st painful mode of treatment. And in 
Lest they break out your tecth, and spol all ; +) ;, respect nothing has surpassed cotton 
your sport ; | loose or attached to paper as in wadding. 


Five ounces of sugar won't make it too sweet ; 
Some sult and some nutmeg will make it com- 
plete ; 


1237. ly tHe Skin ts uucw In- 
JURED in burns, spread some linen 


, it boil, without hurry or flut- | pretty thickly with chalk omtment, and 
eo let it boil, withou ry \Iny over the part, and give the patient 


And then serve it up, without sugar orbutter, ;some brandy and water if much ex- 
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hausted ; then send for a medical man. | ounce of water) into the eye, or keep 
If not much injured, and very painful,|the eye open in a wineglassful of 
use the same olntment, or apply carded | the solution. Take a purgative, batho 
cotton dipped in lime water and lin-| with cold lotion, and exclude light to 
seed oil. If you please, you may lay ; keep down inflammation. 
eloths dipped.in ether over the parts,; 1242. Dis.ocatep Tuumn.—This is 
or cold lotions. ‘Treat scalds in the | frequently produced by a full. Make 
same manner, or cover with scraped {a clove hitch, by passing two loops of 
raw potato; but the chalk ointment is!cord over the thumb, placing a piece 
the best. In the absence of all these, ; of rag under the curd to prevent it 
cover the injured part with treacle, | cutting the thumb; then pull in the 
and dust over it plenty of Hour. ‘same line as the thumb. Afterwards 
1238. Bopy 1x FLames.—Lay the! apply a cold lotion. 
persun down on the floor of the roum,! 1243. Cvts any Wovunps.—Clean 
and throw the tablecloth, rug, or other: cut wounds, whether deep or super- 
large cloth over him, and rvll him on: ficial, and likely to heal by the first 
the floor. intention, should never be washed or 
1289. Dirt in tHe Eye.-— Place; cleaned, but at once evenly and 
rour forefinger upon the cheek-bone, ! smouthly closed by bringing both edges 
ving the patient before you; then! close together, and securing them in 
draw up the finger, and you will pro- that position by adhesive plaster. Cut 
bably be able to remove the dirt; but; thin strips of sticking-plaster, and bring 
if this will not enable you to get at it, | the parts together; or if large and deep, 
repeat this operation while you have a! cut two broad pieces, so as to look like 
netting-needle or bodkin placed over | the teeth of a comb, and place one on 
the eyelid; this will turn it inside out, ! each side of the wound, which must be 
and enable you to remove the sand, or , cleaned ite achat These pieces must 
eyelash, &c., with the corner of a tine | be arranged so that they shall inter- 
silk handkerchie*. As soon asthe sub-jlace one another; then, by laying 
stance is removed, bathe the eye with, hold of the pieces on the right side 
cold water, and «exclude the light fur ai with one hand, and those on the other 
day. If the inflammation is severe, | side with the other hand, and pulling 
take a purgative, and use a refrigcrant | them from one another, the edges of 
lotion. {the wound are brought together with- 
1240. Lime in tHE Eye.—Syringe | out any difficulty. 
it well with warm vinegar and water} 1244. Oxpinary Cris are dressed 
(one ounce to eight ounces of water) ; | by thin strips, applied by pressing down 
take a purgative, and exclude light. {the plaster on ont side of the wound, 
1241. Ixon or Sree, Spicc.s# tn | and keeping it there and pulling in the 
THE Eyze.—These occur while turning , opposite direction; then suddenly de 
iron or steel in a lathe, and are best pressing the hand when the edges of the 
remedied by doubling back the upper , wound are brought together. 
or lower eyelid, according to the situs) 1248. Contesions are best healed 
ation of the substance, and with the by laying a piece of folded lint, well 
flat edge of a silver probe, taking up wetted with the extract of lead, on the 
the metallic particle, using a lotion . part, and, if there is much pain, placing 
made by dissolving six grains of sugar :a hot bran poultice over the dressing, 
of lead, and the same of white vitriol, | repeating both, if necessary, every two 
in six ounces of water, and bathing the: hours. When the injuries are very 
eye three times a day till the inflamma- : sevcre, lay a cloth over the part, and 
tion subsides. Another plan is—Drop ; suspend a basin over it filled with 
a solution of sulphate of copper (frum, cold lotion. Put a piece of cot- 
one to three grains of the salt to one! tun into the basin, 0 that it shall allow 
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the lotion to drop on the cloth, and thus 
keop it always wet. 

6. Hammorngace, when caused 
by an artery being divided or torn, may 
be known by the blood issuing out of 
the wound in leaps or jerks, and being 
of a bright scarlet colour. 


injured, the blood is darker and flows | 
continuously. ‘To arrest the latter, apply | 
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raise the head, and place over it 
both arms, so that it will rest on 
the hands; dip the lint plug, slightly 
moistened, into sume dered gum 
arabic, and plug the nostrils again; or 
dip the plug into equal parts of powdered 


If a vein is; gum arabic and alum, and plug the 


nuse. Or the plug may be dipped in 
Friar’s balsam, or tincture of kino. 
Heat should he applied to the fect; and, 


andage. ‘lo arrest arterial bleeding, get | in obstinate cases, the sudden shock of 


apes by means of a comprrss and | 
a 


piece of wood (part of a mop handle ta cold key, or cold water 


poured down 


will do), and tie a piece of tape to one | the spine, will often instantly stop the 


end of it; then tie a pieve of tape lousely | bleeding. 


If the bowels are contined, 


over the arm, and pass the other end of | take a purgative. 


the wood under it ; twist the stick round 
and round until the tape compresses the 
arm sufficiently to arrest the bleeding, 
and thon confine the other end by tying 
the string round the arm. A compress 
made by enfolding a penny piece in seve- 
ral folds of lint or linen should, how- 
ever, be first placed under the tape and 


over the artery. If the bleeding is very | 
obstinate, and it occurs in the arm, place , 
a cork underneath the string, on the in- ; 


side of the fleshy part, where the artery 
may be felt beating by any one; if in 
the /eg, place a cork in the direction of 
a line drawn from the inner part of the 
knee towards the outer part of the 
groin. 





It is an exvellent thing to accus- | warmth, and do not raise 


1248. Vio.est Sxocks will some- 
times stun a person, and he will remain 
uncouscivuus, Untie strings, collars, 
&c. ; loosen anything that is tight, and 
interferes with the breathing ; raise the 
head; see if there is bleeding from any 
part; apply smelling-salts to the nose, 
and hot bottles to the feet. 

1249. In Concvasion, the surface of 
the body is cold and pale, and the pulse 
weak and small, the breathing slow and 


gentle, and the pupil of the eye gene- 


rally contracted or small. You can get 
an answer by speaking loud, so as to 


arouse the patient. Give a little brandy 


and water, keep the place quiet, apply 
e head too 


tom yourself to find out the position of} high. If you tickle the feet, the patient 


these arteries, or, indeed, any that are 
superficial, and to explain to every per- 
son in your house where they are, and 
how to stop bleeding. Ifa stick cannot be 
got, take a handkerchief, make a cord 
bandage of it, and tie a knot in the 
middle; the knot acts as a compress, 
and should be placed over the artery, 
while tho two ends areto be tied around 
the thumb. Observe always to place 
the ligature between the wound and the 
heart. Putting your finger into a 
bleeding wound, and making pressure 
until a surgeon arrives, will generally 
stop violent bleeding. 

247. BLeepina From THE Nose, 
from whatever cause, may generally 
be stopped by putting a plug of lint 
into the nostrils, if this does not do, 
apply a cold lotion to the forehead: 


feels it. 

1250. In Compression oF THE 
Brain from any cause, such a8 apo- 
plexy, or a piece of fractured bone press- 
ing on it, there is loss of sensation. 
If you tickle the feet of the injured person 
he does not feel it. You cannot arouse 
him so as to get an answer. The pulse 
18 slow and laboured; the breathing 
deep, laboured, and snorting; the pupil 
enlarged. Raise the head, loosen 
strings or tight things, and send for a 
surgeon. If one cannot be got at once, 
apply mustard poultices to the feet and 
thighs, leeches to the temples, and hot 
water to the feet. 

1251. Cnoxino.—When a person 
has a fish bone in the throat, insert the 
forefinger, press upon the root of the 
tongue, so as to induce vomiting; if this 
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hausted; then send for a medical man. | ounce of water) into the eye, or keep 
If not much injured, and very painful,|the eye open in a wineglijue the re- 
use the same ointment, or apply carded | the solution. Take a puwithout ceasing. 
cotton dipped in lime water and lin-| with cold lotion..fxeg.—Loosen the cord, 
seed. oil. If you please, you may lay | keer downéver suspended the person; 
cloths dipped.in ether over the parts,; open the temporal artery or jugular 
or cold lotions. ‘Treat scalds in the|frvein, or bleed from the arm; employ 
same manner, or cover with scraped | a clectricity, if at hand, and proceed as 
raw potato; but the chalk ointment is|.cour drowning, taking the additional 
the best. In the absence of all these, | of recaution to apply eight or ten leeches 
cover the injured part with treacle, | cuo the temples. 
and dust over it plenty of flour. sam1255. Arrarent DEATH FYROM 
1238. Bopy 1x Fiames.—lLay the! gs pipet — Raise the head, 
person down on the floor of the room, ! sen the clothes, maintain warmth of 
and throw the tablecloth, rug, or other: cut -face, and give a mustard emetic as 
large cloth over him, aud roll him on , fician as the person can swallow. 
the door. inte]1256. ArorLexy anp Fits GENE. 
mea@Q, Dirt iy THE Ere.-— Place, clearnry.—Raise the head; loosen all 
bodyxoretinger upon the cheek-boue, ‘ smoht clothes, strings, &c.; apply cold 
blanke:the patient before you; then! closions to the head, which should be 
a warm the finger. sy@anse will pro-;thafaved; apply lecches to the temples, 
froth and:Je ticus from the né; but; thined, and send for a surgeon. 
mouth. vii: Apply warm bricks, bat it, | the parS7. Scrrocation rrom Noxtove 
bags of sand, &c., tothe armpits, bet#a aj cut two &c.—Remove to the fresh air; 
the thighs, and to the soles of the fect. | daseethld vinegar and water in the face, 
viii. Rub the surface of the body with | neck, ind breast ; keep up the warmth 
the hands enclosed in warm dry worsted | of the body; if ecessary, apply mustard 
socks. ix. If possible, put the body into] peultices to the soles of the fect and 
a warm bath. x. To restore breathing, Ee and try artificial respirations as 





put the pipe of a common bellows into|in drowning, with electricity. 
one nostril, carcfully closing the other,{ 1258. Liguining anp Sun STROKE. 
and the mouth; at the same time draw- | —Treat the same as apoplexy. 


ing downwards, and pushing gently : 
backwards, the upper part of the wind- 1259. P apes a Obser- 


pipe, to allow a more free admission of onke 
air; blow the bellows gently, in order The abbreviations used are as follows:— 
to inflate the lungs, till the breast be| 2, feetsor symptoms. Y., treatment. 
raised a little; then set the mouth and A., antidotes or counter poisons, 
nostrils free, and press gently on the| //. 4., dangerous antidotes. 

1260. A Porson 18 A ScKsTaANce 


chest: repeat this until signs of life 
appear. The body should be covered | which is capable of altering or destroy- 


the moment it is placed on the table, | ing some or all of the functions neces- 
except the face, and all the rubbing | sary to life. When a person is in good 
carried on under the sheet or blanket. | health, and is suddenly attacked, after 
When they can be obtained, a number of | having taken some food or drink, with 
tiles or bricks should be made tolerably | violent. jain, cramp in the stomach, 
hot in the fire, laid in a row on the table, | fecling of sickness or nausea, vomiting, 
covered with a blanket, and the body | convulsive twitchings, and a sense of 
placed in such a manner on them, that | suffocation; or if he be seized, under 
their heat may enter the spine. When | the same circumstances, with giddiness, 
the patient revives, apply smelling-salts | delirium, or unusual sleepiness, then 
to the nose, give warm wine or brandy | poisoning may be supposed. 

and water. Cautions.—i. Never rub the! 1261. Poisons HAVE REEN DIVIDED 
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the lotion to drop on the cloth, and thus 
. -«s BY! ~ays wet. 
spasmodic c; ~wonnHAGE, When caused 
sleepy symptoms »** ded or torn, may 
symptoms. oisons may ‘ap out of 
animal, or vegetable. i 
1262. i. ALWAYS SEND IMMEDIATEL? 
FoR A Mrpican Man. ii. Save a 
fluids vomited, and articles of fog, 
cups, glasses, &e., used by the patio” 
betore being taken ill, and lock them 1 
iii, Examine the cups to guide yon), 
your treatment; that is, smell the, 
and look at them. el] 
1263. As a Ruue, cive Emey 
after poisons that cauge sleepiness . 1g 
raving ;—chalk, milk, eggs, butter, 
warm water, or oil, after poisons t), 
cause vomiting and pain in the stom: Bs 
and bowels, with purging; and w. 
there is no inflammation about 
throat, tickle it with a feather to xs 


we we 
vonnting. | 
; . > an 
1264, Arsenic. (IFhite of@ in 
orpiment, or yellow arsenite ; a p a, 
9 


red arsenic; Schecle's green, or .ycenite 
of copper; King's yellow; aque drops; 
and arsenical paste.\—E. Little or no 
taste. Within an hour, heat and pain 
in the stomach, fullowed by vomiting of 
green, yellow, and bloody matter, burn- 
Ing, and vivlent thirst; purging, and 
twisting about the navel; pulse small, 


. of | 


ess | interferes with the breathing ; 1; 
vo- | head ; see ** «bere is bleeding 
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raise the head, and place over it 
both arms, so that it will rest on 
the hands; dip tho lint plug, slightly 
moistened, into some powdered gum 
arabic, and plug the nostrils again; or 
dip the plug into equal parts of powdered 





‘3{gum arabic and alum, and plug the 
s | nose. 


Or the plug may be dipped in 
Friar’s balsam, or tincture of kino. 


d| Heat should be applied to the feet; and, 
t|in obstinate cases, the sudden shock of 


a cold key, or cold water poured down 
the spine, will often instantly stop the 
bleeding. If the bowels are confined, 
take a purgative. 

1248. Viotesxt Sxocks will some- 


‘the } times stun a person, and he will remain 


Waew 
sfuls 
ixed 
sffee, ac- 
ne VSMuL ated doses 
part} .or oil.—D. A. Ville “tr, bark, al- 
e8, gall nuts.—T. If there is much 
yain in the belly or stumach, apply 
leeches. Give large draughts of milk 
and water, to encourage vomiting, 
1266. Mercury. (Corrcetre subli- 
mate; calomel; red precipitate; cermilion; 
lurdcth mineral ; prussiate of mercury.) 
—KE. Acid metallic taste ; tightness and 
burning in the throat; pain in the back 
part of the mouth, stomach, and bowels: 


unconsciuus. Untie strings, co 
&c. ; loosen anything that is tigh 


guick, and irregular, breathing laboured, | anxiety of countenance; nausea; and 
voice hoarse, speaking painful; skin | vomiting of bloody and bilious fluids; 
cold and clammy. Sometimes there ! profuse purging, and difficulty of making 
are cramps and convulsions, followed: water; pulse small, hard, and quick ; 
by death.—T. Give plenty of warm | skin clammy, icy coldness of the hands 
water, new milk in large quantities, {and fect; and death in 24 or 36 hours. 
lime water, white of egg, mixed with |—A. White of eggs mixed with water, 
gruel or honey, gruel, linseed tea; ! given as above: milk; flour and water, 
apply leeches to the bowels, foment,, mixed pretty thick: linseed tea; and 
and give starch or gruel enemas. Scrape} barley water.—T. Give large draughts 
the iron rust off anything you can getto. warm water, if vou cannot get any- 
at, mix it with plenty of water, and give! thing else; strong emetic of Ipecacu- 
in large draughts frequently, and give! anha, the stomach-pump, a dose of 
an emetic of mustard or ipecacuanha. jeastor oil and laudanum. Foment the 
The chief dependence, however, must be | bowels with poppy-head fomentations, 
placed on the use of the stomach-pump. j and apply leeches if the belly is very 
Caution.—Never give large draughts of | tendor. 

fluid until those given beforehave been} 1267. Antimony. (Tartar emetic ; 
vomited, because the stomach will not | butter of; Aermes' mineral. )—E. Arough 
contract properly if filled with fluid, | metallic taste ‘2 the mouth, nausea, 
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copious vomitings, sudden hiccough, | known. —T. Give milk and mucila- 
urging, colicy pains, frequent and vio- | ginous fluids, and castor oil. 

ent cramps, sense of choking, severe! 12°71. Acids (Hydrochloric, or spirit 

heartburn, pain at the pit of the stomach, | of salt ; nitric, or aquafortis ; sulphuric, 

difficult breathing, wildness of speech, : or ot/ of'vitriol).—E. Acid burning taste, 








cramps in the legs, and death.—A. De- 
cociion or tincture of galls; strong tea; 
decoction or powder of Peruvian bark. 
—D. A. White vitriol, ipecacuanha, 
as emetics.— I. Give large draughts 
of water, or sugar and watcr, to promote - 
vomiting; apply leeches to the throat: 
and stomach, if painful; and give one : 
grain of extract of opium dissolved 
in a winegiasstul of sugar and water, 
as soon as the vomiting cvases, and 
repeat three times at intervals of a: 


quarter of an hour; and tinally, one’ 


acute pain in the gullet and throat, 


‘vomiting of bloody tuid, which effer- 


vesces when chalk is added to it; hie- 


.cough, tenderness of the belly, cold 


sweats, pinched face, convulsions, and 
dvath.— A. Give calcined magnesia, 
chalk, soap and water. Administer fre- 
quent draughts of water to weaken the 


.acidy the carbonate of soda, potass, or 


magnesia, to neutralize it; thick soap- 
suds, made with common soap; chalk, or 
in default of the alkalies and chalk, break 
down the plaster of the wall or ceiling, 


grain, in a little castor oil emulsion, mix in water, and give the sufferer. 


every six hours. 


| Excite vomiting, and repeat the reme- 
1268. Tin. (Butter of tin; putty ; 
der.) —E. Colic and purging. — A. | 


ilk.—T. Give warm or cold water to ; 


dies till all the acid is neutralized. 
1272. Chlorine (gas).—E. Vio- 
lent coughing, tightness of the chest, 


promote vomiting, or tickle the throat ; debility, inability to stand, — A. The 


with a feather. 


1269. Zinc. (White 


vapour of caustic ammonia to be in- 


vitriol; | baled, or ten drops of liquid ammonia 


flowers of ; chloride of.)—E. An astrin- | to one ounce of water to be taken.—T. 


gent taste, sensation of chokmg, nausea, 
vomiting, purging, pain and burning in 
the throat and stomach, difficult breath- 
ing, pallor and coldness of the surface, 
pinched face, cramps of the extremities, 
but, with the exception of the chloride, 
seldom death.—aA. For the two first 
give copious draughts of milk, and 
white of eggs and water, mucilage, and 
olive oil; for the third, carbonate of 
soda, and warm water in frequent 
draughts, with the same as for the other 
compounds.—T. Relieve urgent rymp- 
toms by leeching and fomentations, 
and after the vomiting give castor oil. 
For the chloride, use frictions and 
warmth. 

1270. Silver ave caustic ; 
flowers of silver); Gold (Chloride of); 
and Bismuth (Nitrate ; flowers of’; 
pearl white), are not frequently met 
with as poisoas.—E. Burning pain in 
the throat, mouth, accompanied with the 
usual symptoms of corrosive poisons.— 
A. For silver, common salt and water ; 
for gold and bismuth, no antidotes are 


Dash cold water over the face, and 
relieve urgent symptoms. 

1273. Lead (Sugar of; red lead ; 
wine sweetened by; and water impreg- 
nated with). — KE. Sugary astringent 
metallic taste, tightness of the throat, 
colicy pains, violent vomiting, hiccough, 
convulsions, and death.— A. Epsom or 
Glauber’s salt; plaster of Paris; or 
phosphate of soda.—T. An emetic of 
sulphate of zinc (twenty-four grains to 
half a pint of water); Jecches to belly ; 
fomentations if necessary ; and a castor 
oil mixture with laudanum. 

1274. Phosphorus.—E. Intense 
burning and pain in the throat and 
stomach.— A. Magnesia and carbonate 
of soda.— T. Large draughts of cold 
water, and tickle the throat with a 
feather. Caution.—Do not give oil or 
milk. 

1275. Lime.—E. Burning in the 
throat and stomach, cramps in the belly, 
hiccough, vomiting, and paralysis of 
limbs.—A. Vinegar or lemon juice.—T. 
Thin starch water to be drunk frequently. 
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1276. Alkalies. (Caustic; potash; 
soda ; ammoniz.)—E. <Acrid, hot, dis- 
agreeable taste; burning in the throat, 
nausea, and vomiting bloody matter ; 
profuse purging, pain in the stomach, 
colic, convulsions, and death.—A. Vine- 
gar and vegetable acids.—T. Give lin- 
seed tea, milk, almond or olive oil, and 
excite vomiting. 

1277. Baryta (Carbonate, pure, 
and muriate). (See VME.) 

1278. Nitre.—E. Heartburn, nau- 
sea, Violent vomiting, purging, convul- 
sions, difficult breathing, violent pain in 
the bowels, kidney, and bladder, with 
bloody urine.—T. Emetics, frequent 
draughts of barley water, with castor 
oil and landanum. 

279. Narcotic Poisons. (Bane 
berries; fools’ parsley; deadly night- 
shade; water hemlock; thorn apple; 
opium; camphor, §c.)—E. Giddiness, 
faintness, nausea, vomiting, stnor, 
delirium, and death.—T. Give emetiecs, 
large draughts of fluids, tickle the 
throat, apply smelling-salts to the nose, 
dash cold water over the face and chest, 
apply mustard poultices, and, above all, 
endeavour to rouse the patient by walk- 
ing between two persons; and, if pos- 
sible, by electricity; and give forty 
drops of sal-volatile in strong coifee 
every half-hour. 

1280. Vegetable Irritating 

Poisons. (AMesereun; monk’ s-hood; bit- 
ter apple; gamboge; white hellebore, &.) 
~—E. Acrid, biting, bitter taste, choking 
sensation, dryness of the throat, retch- 
ing, vomiting, purging, pains in the 
stomach and bowels, breathing dith- 
cult, and death.—T. Give emetics of 
camomile, mustard, or sulphate of zinc ; 
large draughts of warm milk, or other 
bland fluids; foment. and leech the belly 
if necessary, and give strong infusion 
of coffee. 
_ 1281. Oxalic Acid.—E. Vomit- 
ing and acute pain in the stomach, 
general debility, cramps, and death.— 
A. Chalk.—T. Give large draughts of 
lime water or magnesia. ; 

1282. Spanish Flies.—E. Acrid 
taste, burning heat in the throat, stomach. 
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and belly, bloody vomitings, colic, 
purging, retention of urine, convulsions, 
death.—T. ].erge draughts of olive oil, 
thin gruel, milk, starch enemas, linseed 
tea, laudanum, and camphorated water. 

1283. Poisonous Fish. (0Old- 
wife; sea-lobster; mussel; tunny; blower; 
rock-fish, ¢c.) ~E. Intense pain in the 
stomach after swallowing the fish, vo- 
miting, purging, and sometimes cramps. 
—T. Give an emetic; excite vomiting 
by tickling the throat, and plenty of 
warm water. Follow emetics by active 
purgatives, particularly of castor oil 
and laudanum, or opium and calomel, 
and abate intlammation by the usual 


remedies, 
of Reptiles. 





1284. Bites 
(Viper ; black viper ; Indian serpents , 
rattle-snake.)—E. Violent and quick 
inflammation of the part, extending 
towards the body, soun becoming livid; 
nausea, vomiting, «unvulsions, difficult 
breathing, mortilication, cold sweats, 
and death.—T. Suppose that the wrist 
has been bitten: Immediately tie a tape 
between the wound and the heart, 
scarify the parts with a penknife, razor, 
or lancet, and upply a cupping-glass 
over the bite, frequently removing it 
and bathing the wound with volatile 
alkah, or heat a poker and burn the 
wound well, or drop some of Sir Wm. 
Burnett's Disinfecting Fluid into the 
wound, or cauterize the bite freely with 
lunar caustic, but not till the part has 
been well sucked with the mouth, or 
frequently washed and cupped. The 
strength is to be supported by brandy, 
amu onia, ether, and opium. Give plenty 
of warm drinks, and cover up in bed. 

1285. Mad Animals, Bite of. 
—E. Hydrophobia, or a tear of fluids. 
—T. Tie a string tightly over the part, 
cut out the bite, and cauterize the 
wound with a red-hot poker, lunar 
caustic, or Sir Wm. Burnett's Disin- 
fecting Fluid. Then apply a piece of 
‘‘ spongio-piline,”” give a purgative, and 
plenty of warm drink. Whenever chlo- 
roform can be procured, sprinkle a few 
drops upon a handkerchief, and apply to 
the nose and mouth of the patient before 
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cauterizing the wound. When thej go immediately behind a led horse, as he 
breathing appears difficult, cease the 


is apt to kick. 
application of the chloroform. A phy-| x. Do not ride on foutways, 
sician, writing in the Zimes, strongly 











xi. Be wary of children, whether they 
urges this course, and states that there | are up or in bed ; and particularly when 
is nu danger, with ordinary care, in the 'they are near the fire, an clement with 
application of the chloroform, while the | which they are very apt to amuse them- 


cauterization may be more effectively | selves. 


performed. 
1286. Insect Stings. 


xii. Leave nothing poisonous open or 


(Wasp, j accessible ; and never omit to write the 


See, gnat, hornet, gadfu, scorpion.\—¥. | word * Poison "' in large letters upon it, 


Swelling, nausca, and fever.—T. Press 


the barrel of a watch-key over the part, i 


wherever it may be placed. 
xiii. In walking the streets keep out 


so as to expose the sting, which must | of the line of the cellars, and never look 
be removed. Give fifteen drops of] one way and walk another. 


hartshorn or sal-vulatile in half a wine- 
glassful of camomile tea, and cover the 
part stung with a piece of lint soaked 
in extract of ivad. 

1287. Cautions for the Pre- 


lowing regulations should be engraved 
on the memory of all :— 

i, As many sudden deaths come by 
water, particular eaution is thereture 
necessary in its Vicinity. 

ii, Stand net near a tree, or any 
leaden spout, iron gute, or palisade, in 
times of hghtmine. 

iil, Lay load-d guns in safe puaces, 
and never im:tate firing @ gun in jest. 

iv. Never sleep uear charcoal; i! 
drowsy at any work where charcuul 
fires are used, take the fresh air. 

v. Carefully rope trees before they 


are cut down, that when they fall they: 


may do no injury. 
vi. When benumbed with cold be- 
ware of sleeping out of doors; rub 


yourself, if you have it in your power, | 


with snow, and do not hastily approach 
the fire. 

vii. Beware of damps. 

vill, Air vaults, by letting them re- 
main open some time before you enter, 
or scattering powdered lime in them. 
Where a lighted candle will not burn, 
aniinal life cannot exist; it will be an 
excellent caution, therefore, before cn- 
tering damp and confined places, to try 
this simple experiment. 

ix. Never leave saddle or draught 


be 
vention of Accidents.—The tol-: ° 


' giv. Never throw pieces of orange 


-peel, or broken glass bettles, into the 


_gtrects. 


xv. Never meddle with gunpowder 
candle-light. 
xvi. Intrimniing alamyp with naphtha, 
snever fill it. Leave space tor the spirit 
‘to expand with warmth. 

xvii. Never quit a room leaving the 
‘poker in the fire. 
fo oxvili, When the brass rod of the stair- 
carpet: becomes Iuose, fasten it imme 
diately. 

xix. In opening effervescing drinks, 
such as sedua water, hold the cork in 
your hand, 

xx. (Quit your house with care on a 
frosty morning. 

xxi. Have your horses’ shoes roughed 
directly there are indications of frost. 

' xxi. Keep lucifer matehes in their 
reases, and never Jet them be strewed 
about, 

1288. Accidents in Carriages. 
—It is sater, asa general rule, to keep 
your place than to jump out. Getung 
cont of a gig over the back, provided 
lyou can hold on a dite while, and run, 
Gs safer than springing from the side. 
‘But itis best to keep your place, and 

hold fast. In accidents people act not 
‘80 much from reason as from exeite- 
‘ment: but good rules, firmly impressed 
upon the mind, generally rise upper- 
most, even in the midst of fenr. 

1289. Life Belts.—An excellent 
and cheap life belt, for persons pro- 


hawane while in uso he thomeelves: nor! ceeding to sea, bathing in dangerous 
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places, or learning to swim, may be 
thus made :—'Take a yard and three 
sara of strong jean, double, and. 
ivide it into nine compartments. Let 
there be a space of two inches after 
each third compartment. Fill the com- 
partments with very fine cuttings of 
cork, which may be made by cutting 
up old corks, or (stil] better) purchased 
at the corkcutter’s. Work eyelet hoies 
at the bottom of each compartment, to 
let the water drain out. Attach a 
neck-band and wuaist-strings of stout 
boot-web, and sow them on strongly. 

1290. Asotuen.-—Cut open an old 
boa, or victorine, and line it with fine 
rork-cuttings Instead of wool. | For 
ladies going to sea these are excelent, 
as they may be worn in stormy weather, 
Without giving appearance of alarm in 
danger. They may be fastened to the 
body by ribands or tapes, of the colour 
of the far. Gentlemen's waistcoats 
may be lined the same way. 

1291. Charcoal Fumes. —Th- 
usual remedies for persons overcome 
with the fumes of charcoal in a close 
apartment are, to throw cold water on 
the head, and to bleed immediately ; 
also apply mustard or hartshorn to the 
soles of the feet. 

1292. Cautions in Visiting the 
Sick.—Dvu not visit the sick when 
you are fatigued, or when In a state 
of perspiration, or with the stomach 
empty—-for in such conditions you are - 
liable to take the infection. When the 
disease is very contagions, place vourself 
at the side of the patient which is nearest 
tothe window. Dou notenterthe room the | 
first thing in the morning, before it has ! 
heen aived; and when you come away, 
take some fool, change your clothin 
immediately, and expose the latter te 
the air for some days. Tobacco smoke 
is a preventive of malaria. 

1298. Children and Cutlery. 

~Serious accidents having occurred to ! 
babies through their catching hold of! 
the blades of sharp instruments, the | 
following hint will bo useful. If a! 


child lay hold of a knife or razor, do | 
not try to pull it away, or to force: 


[IS THE HESRT TEACHER. 
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open the hand; but, holding the child’s 
hand that is empty, offer to its other 
hand anything nice or pretty, and it 
will immediately open the hand, and 
let the dangerous instrument fall. 

1294. Directing Letters. —It 
may sound like being over particular, 
but we recommend persons to make a 
practice of fully addressing notes, &c., 
on all occasions; when, in case of their 
heing dropped by careless messengers 
(whith is not a rare occurrence), it is 
evident for whom they are intended, 
without undergoing the inspection of 
any other parties bearing a similar 
Thane. 

1295. Prevention of Fires.— 
The tollowing simple suggestions are 
worthy of observation: —Add one ounce 
of alum te the lust water used to rince 
chiidren’s dresses, and they will be 
rendered unindammable, or so slightly 
combustible that thoy would take fire 
very slowly, if at all, and would not 
flame. This is a simple precaution, 
which may be adopted in families of 
children. Bed curtains, and linen in 
general, may also be treated in the 
same way. Since the occurrence of 
many lamentabie deaths by fire, arising 
yurtly trom othe fashion of wearing 
crinoline, the tungstate of soda has 
heen recommended for the purpose of 
rendering any article of femaie dress 
incombustible. A patent starch is also 
sold, with which the tungstate of soda 
is incorporated. The starch should be 
used whenever it can be procured; and 
any chemist will intimate to the pur- 
chaser the manner in which the tung- 
state of soda should be employed. 

1296. Precautions in Case of 
Fire... ‘the  ftitiowing precautions 
should oe impressed upon the memory 
all or readers :- - 

1297. Snovena tire break out, send 
off to the nearest engine or police 
station. 

1298. Fite Beexets with Warsr, 
carry them as near the fire as possible, 
dip a mop intu the water, and throw it 
in showers on the fire, until assistance 
arrives. 
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1299. Ir a Fixe 18 VIOLENT, wet | ticularly hotel, tavern, and inn-keepers, 

a blanket, and throw it on the part] should exercise a wise precaution by 
which is in flames. directing that the last person up should 

1800. Suovip a Fire BREAK oT! perambulate the premises previous tu 
iN THE KitcHeN Cuimner, or any | going to rest, to ascertain that all fires 
other, a blanket wetted should be nailed | are safe and lights extinguished. 
to the upper ends of the mantelpiece,} 1810. To Extinguish a Fire 
so as tocover the opening entirely; the; in a Chimney.—Svu many serious 
fire will then go out of itself: for this | fires have been caused by chimneys 
purpose two knobs should be perma- | catching fire, and not being quickly 
nently fixed in the upper ends of the ! extinguished, that the fullowing method 
mantelpiece, on which the blanket may ! of doing this should be made gencrally 
be hitched. ‘known. Throw some powdered brim- 

1801. SHotxip the bed or window ' stone on the tire in the grate, or ignite 
curtains be on fire, lay hold of any some on the hob, and then put a board 
woollen garment, and beat it on the or something in the front of the fire- 
flames until extinguished. Place, to prevent the fumes descending 

1802. Avoip LEAVING THE Winpow - into the room. The vapour of the 
orn Door oren in the room where the - brimstone, asecnding the chimney, will 
fire has broken out, as the current of air; then effectually extinguish the svot on 
increases the force of the fire. i fire. 

1803. SyHovrp Tue StarrncasE KE! 1311. To Extinguish a Fire in 
BURNING, 80 as to cut off all commmuni- | the chimney, besides any water at hand, 
cation, endeavour tu escape by means | throw on it salt, or a handful of tlour of 
of'a trap-door in the roof, « ladder leud- | sulphur, as soon as you can obtain it; 
ing to which should always be at hund. | keep all the duors and windows tightly 

1804. Avow Hrrny ann Cone; shut, and hold before the fireplace 
FUSION; no person except a fireman, ;a luanket, or some wouilen article, to 
friend, or neighbour, should be ad-! exclude the air. 
mitted, ' 1312. In Escaping from a 

1805. Ir a Lavy's Dress TAKES’ Fire, creep or craw) ulung the room 
Firy, she should endeavour to roll: with your face close to the ground. 
herself in a rug, carpet, or the first Children should be carly taught how 
woollen garment she meets with. to press out a spark when it happens 

1806. Ir 1s a Goov Paecartion to reach any part of their dress, und 
to have always at hand a large piece of ; also that running into the air will 
baize, to throw over a female whose | cause it to blaze immediately. 
dress is burning, or to be wetted and/ 1818. Reading in Bed at night 
thrown over u fire thot has recently should be avoided, us, besides the 
broken out. {danger of an accident, it never fails to 

1307. A Sonvction op PrEARLASH | injure the eyes. 

In Warer, thrown upon a fire, extin-| 13814. To Heat a Bed at 2 mo- 
guishes it instantly. The proportion 'ment's notice, throw a little salt into 
18 a querter of a pound, dissolved ar the warming-pan, and suffer it to burn 
some het water, and then poured into a | for a minute previous to use. 

bucket of common water. + 1815. Flowers und shrubs should 

1308. It 18 Recommenven to! be excluded from a bed-chamber. 
Hovsenotvers to have two or three; 1316. Swimming.--Every per- 
fire-buckets and a carmiage-mop with |#on should endeavour to acquire the 
a long handle near at hand; they will| power of swimming. The fact that 
be found essentially useful in case of | the exercise is a healthful accom- 

Menimant mf hathing. and that lives 
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expected, is a sufficient argument for 
the recommendation. The art of swim- 
ming is, in reality, very easy. The first 
consideration is not to attempt to learn 
‘o swim too hastily. ‘That is tu say, you 
must not expect to succeed in your 
efforts to swim, until you have become ° 
accustomed to the water, and have over- 
come your repugnance to the coldness | 
and novelty of bathing. Every attempt 
will fail until you have ac quired a cer- 
tain confidence in the water, and then 
the difticulty will soon vanish. 





1317. Dr. Franklin's Advice to Swimmers. 
— The only obstacle to improvement in this 
necessary and life-preserving art is fear: and 
it is only by overcoming this timidity that you 
can erpect to hecome a master of the follow. 
ing acquirements, It is very common for 
novices in the art of swimming to make use of 
corhs or bladders to assiat in keeping the body 
above water: some have utterly condenned 
the use of them: however, they muy be of 
service for supporting the body while one is 
learning what ie called the stroke, or that man- : 
ner of drawing in and striking out the hands 
and feet that is necessary to produce pro. 
greasive motion. But vou will be no swim. 
mer till you can place confidence in the power ; 
of the water to support you ; 1 woul, there. ! 
fore, advise the acquiring that contidence in - 
the first place , eepeciaily as T have known 
several who, by a little practice, necessary | 
for that purpose, have insensibly acquired the | 
stroke, taught, as it were, by nature. The . 
practice I mean is this: choosing place 
where the water deepens gradually, walk 
coolly into it till it is up to your breast : then - 
turn round your fuce to the shore, and throw 
an egy into the water between you and the | 
shore; it will sink to the bottom, and be easily 
seen there if the water be clear. It must he! 
in the water ao deep that you cannot reach to 
take it up but by diving for it. To encourage | 
yourself in erder to do this, reflect that vour | 
progress will be from deep to shallow water,and 
that at any time you may, by bringing your legs 
under you, and standing on the bottom, raise 
your bead far above the water; then plunge ; 
under it with your eyes open, which must he | 
kept open on going under, as you cannit | 
open the eyelids for the weight of water: 
above you ; throwing yourself toward the eye, 


end endeavouring hy the action of your hands , 
-4 P.emand @ill” 


uf the head. 
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within reach of it. In this attempt you will 
tind that the water buoys you up against your 
inclination; that it is not so easy to sink as 
you imagine, and that you cannot, but by 
active force, get down tothe epg. Thus you 
feel the power of water to support you, and 


es ere et ee 


! learn to confide in that power, while your en- 


deavours to overcome it, and reach the egg, 


_ teach you the manner of acting on the water 


with your fect and hands, which action is 
afterwards used in swimming to support your 
head higher above the water, or to go forward 
through it. 

1318, ‘'I would the more earnestly press 
you to the trial of this method, because I 
think I shall satisfy you that your body is 


‘hyehter than water, and that you might float 


in it & Jong time with your mouth free for 
breathing, if you would put yourself into a 
proper posture, and would be still, and for- 
bear struggling; vet, till you have obtained 
this exper:mental confidence in the water, I 
cannot depemd upon your having the neces- 
sarv presenee of mind to recollect the pos- 
ture, and the directions I gave you relating to 
it. The surprise may put all out of your 
mind. 

1319. “ Taovaen THR Lecs.Auss, and Heap 
of a human body, being solid parts, are specifi- 
cally aumewhat heavier than fresh water, as 
the trunk, particularly the upper part, from 
its hollowness, is BO much lighter than water, 
ko the whole of the body, taken altogether, 
.jia too light to sink wholly under water, but 
sume part wil remain abore until the lungs 
become filled with water, which happens from 
drawing water to them instead of air, when 
& person, in the fright, attempts breathing 
white the mouth and nostrils are under water, 

1320, “Tas Leas ann ARMS ABB SPECIFIC 
CALLY LianrerR than salt water, and will be 


Peupported by it, so that a human body cannot 
jeink in suit water, though the lungs were filled 


as above, bet from the greater specitic granty 
Therefore a person throwing 
hinwelf on his buck in salt water, and extend: 
ng his arms, may easily ie so as to keep his 
‘mouth and nostrils free for breathing; and, 


; by aw slight motien of his hand, may prevent 


turning, uf be should perceive any tendency 
te rt. 

1321. “In Frasa Wates, tv 4 MAN THROW 
'HIMsetr os nts Bace near the surface, he 
cannot long coutinue in that situation, but by 
proper action of his hands on the water; if 
he use no such rc ‘ton, the legs and lower part 
af tha boldev will gradually sink till he come 
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into an upright position, in which he will con-; Oxamr in the leg, the method of driving it 
tinue suspended, the hollow of his breast keep-| away isto give the parts affected a sudden, 
ing the head uppermost. | vigorous, and violent shock ; which he may du 
13988. * But iF in rars Exxct Posrrrox the! in the air as he saims on his back. 
head be kept upright above the shoulders, as as | 1988. “Dreixa trRE Great Wieats 1s 
when we stand on the ground, the immersion ; Srumus, there is no danger in bathing, how. 
will, by the weight of that part of the head ever warm we may be, in rivera which have 
that is out of the water, reach above the; been thoroughly w vemed by the sun. But to 
mouth and nostrils, perhaps a little abuve the ‘throw one's self into cold spring water, when 
eyes, so that s man ccnnot long remain sus- the body has heen heated by exercise in the 
pended in water with hi- head in that position. . sun, is an imprudence which may prove fatal. 
1923. ““Tuxx Bopy CONTINUING SUSPENDED , ] once knew an instance of four young mien 
as before, and upright, if the head be leaned i who, having worked at harvest in the heat of 
quite back, so that the face look upward, a!’ ' the day, with a view of refreshing themaclves, 
the back part of the head being under water, plunged into a spring of cold water ; two died 
and its weight consequently, in a great meu- upon the spot, a third next morning, and the 
sure, supported by it, the face will remain fourth recovered with great difficulty. A 
above water quite tree for breathing, will rize copious draught of cold water, in similar cir 
an inch higher every inspiration, and sink as cumstances, is frequently attended with the 
much every expiration, but never so low us: same effect in North America. 
that the water may come over the mouth. : 1829, °* Tax Exkuciss OF SWIMMING IS ONE 
1334. “‘I¥, THEREFORE, & PERSON UNacC-- OP THE MOST HKALTHY and agreeable in tho 
QUAINTED WITE SWIMMING, and falling acci-' world. After having swum for an hour or twa 
dentally into the water, could have presence im the evening one sleeps coolly the whole 
of mind sufficient to avoid struggling and; night, even during the most ardent heat ofaum- 
plunging, and to Jet the body tuke this natu- mer. Perhaps, the pores being cleansed, the in- 
ral position, he might continue long safe frum . sensible perspiration increases, and occasions 
drowning, till, perhaps, help should come:; this coulnessa. It is certain that much swim. 
for, as to the clothes, their additivnal weignt : ming is the means of stopping diarrhaa, and 
when immersed is very incunsiderable, the’ even of producing = constipation. With re. 
water supporting it ; though, when he comes | spect to those who do not know how to swim, 
out of the water, he will find them very heavy} or who are affected with diarrhaa at a fea- 
indeed. son which dees not permit them to use that 
1825, “Ber I wocLp Nor apVISE ANY ONRTO exercise, a warm bath, by cleansing and 
DEPEND ON HAVING THIS Paxsence or Mixyb. purifying the skin, is found very salutary, 
on such sn occasion, but learn fuirly to swim, : and often effects a radical cure. I speak 
as I wish all men were taught to doin their'from my own experience, frequently re- 
youth ; they would, on many occasions, be the | pested, and that uf others, to whom I have 
safer for having that skill; and, on many more, : recommended this. 
the happier, as free from painfulapprehensious. 1330. ‘‘Waew I was a Bor, 1 amused my 
of danger, to say nothing of the enjeyuent self one day with fying wa paper kite; aml 
in so delightful and wholesome an exereise. approaching the banks of » lake, which wae 
Soldiers particularly should, methinks, all be nearly amile broad, 1 tied the string toa stahe, 
taught to swim; it might be of frequent use, ! and the kite ascended to a very considerably 
either in surprising an enemy or saving them. , veight above the pond, while ] was swimminy. 
selven; and if I had now Love to educate, [ In a little time, being desirous of amusing 
should prefer thoze schools (other things being ; myself with my kite, and enjoying at the aame 
equal) where an opportunity waa sfforded for! time the pleasure of swimming, I returned, 
acquiring 80 advantageous an art, which, once | and Joosening from the stake the string, with 
learned, is never forgotten. i the litele stick which was fastened to it, went 
1326. “I zxow By Exrertencs, that it | apain into the water, where J found that, lying 
is a great comfort to a swimmer, who has a | on my back, and holding the stick 1m my hand, 
considerable distance to go, to turn himeelf | I was drawn along the surface of the water w a 
sometimes on his back, and to vary, in other | very agreeable manner. Having then engaged 
respect», the means of procuring # progres- | another boy to carry my clothes round the 
sive moticn. pond, to a place which I pointed out to him on 
1327. “Waaw wx if A8IZED WITH THE! tho other side, I began to crose the pond with 
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my kite, which carried ine quite over without 
the least fatigue, and with the greatest pleasure 
imaginable. I was only obliged occasionally 
to halt a little in my course, and resist ite pro. 
gress, when it appeared that by following too 
quickly, I lowered the kite too much ; by doing 
which occasionally I made it rise again. I have 
never since that time practised this singular 
mode of swimming, and I think it not im- 
possible to cross, in this manner, from Dover 
to Calais.” 





1331. Tost wHo PREFEK THE Ap 
oF Be tr will find it very easy and sate 
to make belts upon the plan explained; 
and by gradually reducing the floating 
power of the belts from day to day, 
they will gain confidence, and speedity 
acquire the art of swimming. 

1332. Staining. (irxenar On- 
BEKVATIONS.—- When adahaster, marhle, 
and other are coloured. and 
the stain is required to be deep, it 
should be poured on boiling het, and 
brushed ecuaily over every part. if 
made with water: if with spirit. i 
thould be applied cold, otherwise the 
evaporation, being too rapid, world 
leave the colouring matter on the sur- 
Tace, Without any, or very lttie, bemy 
able to penetrate. In greyish or 
brownish stones, the stain will be 
wanting in brightness, because the ma- 
tural colour combines with the stain ; 
therefore, if the stone bea pure colour, 


Rede © 


colour and stain. 
trory, the colours 


In staining done or 
will take better 
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when directed to be brushed several 
times over with the stains, :! should be 
allowed to dry between each coating. 
When it is wished to render any of the 
1 gtains more durable and heautiful, the 
| work should be well rubbed with Dutch 
‘or common rushes after it is coloured, 
and then varnished with seed-lac var- 
‘ nish, or if a better appearance is desired, 
‘ with three coats of the same, or shellac 
‘varnish. Common work only requires 
_ frequent on with linseed oil and 
woollen rags. The remainder, with the 
exception of g/ass, witl be treated of in 
this paper. 

13833. ALanasten, Mannrr, anp 
Stong, muy be stained of a veliow, red, 
ereen, biue, purple, black. or any of 
the eenpound colours, by the stains 
tise) for wood, 





1334. Boxr syp Ivory. Brack — 
i. Lav the articl: for several hours ina 
strong soiition of nitrate of silver, and 


expose tothe Hot ih Boil the article 
fer some tune aoa strained decoctian 
ef dogwood, and toon steep it ina solu. 
tunof persulphate var ieetate of iron. 
Hi. Timerse trequeutiy in ink, until of 
sufficient depth of coiour. 

13835. Doxk anv Ivory. Blae.— 


i. Jmimerse for soi time inca dilute 


osnution of sulphate of indizo—partly 
Saturated with potash--and it will ba 
fiily stamed, 
the result will be a combination of the: 


i. Steep in a strong so- 
lution of sulphate of copper, 

1336. bosr asp Tvony.  Cereen.—- 
Hi. Pap bine-stained artiies fur a short 


before than after polishing ; and if any jtime in nitroslivdroliorate af tin, 


dark spots appear, they should be 
rubbed with chalk, and the articie 
dyed again, to produce uniformity of 
ehade. On removal from the boiling 
hot. dye-bath, the bone should be imme- 


and then ino a hot ciecacton of fustie. 

ii Boil in a seaition of verdizris in 
vinegar until the desired colour ds 
obtained. 


; 1837. Boxe asp Ivory. 


Rei.— 


diately plunged into cold water, toli. Dip the articles first in the tin 
prevent cracks fromthe heat. If paper mordant’ used in dyeing, and then 
or parchment is stained, a broad varnish ! plunge into a hot decoction of Brazil 
brush should be emploved, to lay the; wood - half) a pound to a gallon of 
rolouring on evenly. When the stains! water---or cochineal. ii. Steep in red 
for wood are required to be very strong, ‘ink until sufficiently stained, 

it ie hetter to souk andwee brushthem; 13838. Bose anv Ivony. Scarlet. 
therefore, if for inlaying or tine work,’ Use lac dye instead of the pre- 
the wood should be previously split ceeding, : 

or sawn into proper thicknesses; and! 1839. Bons a. Ivory. Fiolet.— 
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Dip in the tin mordant, and then im- ' Green and Red.—-Tho same as for 
merse in a decoction of logwood. wood. 

1840. Bonz ann Ivory. Fellow.—i.| 1846. Parer ann DancuMent. 
Impregnate with nitro-hydrochlorate of ! Orange.—Brush over with a tincture of 
tin, and then digest with heat in a, turmeric, formed by infusing an ounce 
strained decoction of fustic. ii. Steep | of the root in a pint of spirit of wine, 
for twenty-four hours in a strong solu- ; let this dry, and give another coat of 
tion of the neutral chromate of potash, pearlash solution, made by dissolving 
and then plunge for some time in a, two ounces of the salt in a quart of 
boiling solution of acetate of lead. iii. ' water. 


Boil the articles in a solution of alum—! 1847. Papen ann Parcnmenr. 


a pound to half a gallon—and then im- 
merse for half an hour in the following 


mixture :—Take half a pound of turme- | ui. 


ric, and a quarter of a pound of pearl- 
ash; boil in a gallon of water. When 
taken from this, the bone must be again 
dipped in the alum solution. 

341. Horn must te treated in the 
same manner as bone and ivory for the 


| en Brush over with the ex- 


pressed juice of ripe privet berries. 
The same as for wood. 

13848. Parer ann Parcument. - 
Yellow.—i, Brush over with tincture of 

turmeric. i. Add anatto or dragon's- 

blood to the tincture of turmeric, and 

brush over as usual. 


1349. Woon. Blcck.—-i. Drop a 


various colours given under that head- little sulphuric acid into a small quan- 


ing. 

‘sae. Imiration oF ToRrTOISsE- 
SHELL.—First steam and then press the 
horn into proper shapes, and afterwards 
Jay the following mixture on with a 
small brush, in imitation of the motte 
of tortoiseshell :---Take equal parts of 
quicklime and Ltharge, and mix with 
strong soapedees ; let this remain wnt 
it is thoruughiy dry, brish off, and 
repeat two or three times, if necessary. 
Such parts as are required to be of a 
reddish brown should be covered with 
a mixture of whiting and the stain 

1343. Trox. Bruck, tor ships’ ois, 
shots, §¢.— To one pailon of vinegar aud 
8 quarter of & pound of iron rust, ist it 


stand for a week: then add a pound of. 


dry lampblack, aud three quarters of a 
pound of copperas: stir it up for a 
couple of days. Lay five or six coats 
on the gun, &., with a sponge, wllow- 
ing it to dry well between each. Poiish 
with linseed oi] and soft woollen ray, 
and it will look like «bony. 

1844. Parrer axpv Parcument. 
Blue.—i. Stain it green with the verdi- 
gris stain given in No. 1582, and brush 
over with a solution of peurlash- two 
ounces to the pint---till it becomes biue. 
. Use the blue stain for wood. 

13845, Varen anv ParcuMenz. 


, tity of water, brush over the wood and 
: hold to the fire, it will he a tine black, 
and receive a good polish. ii. ‘Take 
half a gallon of vinegar, an ounce of 
bruised nut galls, of logwood chips and 
copperas ¢ach half a pound-—boil well; 
add haif an ounce of the tincture of 
ses iehioride OF Jron, formerly called 
Use ne riated tineture, and brush on hot. 
ii. Use the stain given for ships’ guns. 
Iv. Take half a ganon of vinegar, half 
ao pound of dry iampldack, and three 
pounds of dion rust, sifted. Mix, und 
jet rtamd for aweeh. Lay three coats 
of this on hot, and then rub with line 
seed oll, and vou will hase a tine deep 
leack. ov. Add to the above stain an 
ounce of nut galley haifa pound of log- 
wood chips, and a quarter of a pound of 
Copperas > Jayvoon three coats, oil well, 
and vou wil have a black stain that 
WH stand any kind of weather, and one 
thatas well suited for ships’ combing, 
&e. ovi, Take u pound of logwood 
thiys, a quarter of a pound of Brazil 
wood, and boil for an hour and a half 
In a paiion of water. Brush the wood 
several times with this decoction while 
hot, Make a decoction of mut galla by 
sine nng pentiv, for tar ¢ or four days, 
a quarter of a pound of the galls in two 
quarts of water; give the wood threc 
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coats of this, and, while wet, lay on a. 1354. Woon. Light Red Brown. 
solution of sulphate of iron (two ounces i. Boil half a pound of madder and ¢. 
om gUAtt); and when dry, oil or varnish. | quarter of a pound of fustic in a gallon 
vii. Give three counts with . solution of iof water; brush over the work when 
copper filings in aquafortia, and re-) boiling hot, until properly stained. ii. 
peatedly brush over with the logwood; The surface of the work being quite 
decoction, until the greenness of the | smooth, brush over with a weak solution 
ropper is destroyed. viii. Boil half a. of aquafortis, half an ounce to the pint, 
pound of logwocd chips in two quarts|and then finish with the following :— 
of water, add an ounce of pearlash, | Put four ounces and a half of dragon's 
and apply hot with a brush. Then take ! blood and an ounce of soda, both well 
two quarts of the logwood decoction, | bruised, to three pints of spirits of wine; 

















and half an ounce of verdigris, and the 
same of copperas ; strain, and throw in 
half a pound of iron rust. Brush the 
work well with this, and oil. 

1350. Woon. Zlue.-—i. Dissolve 
copper filings in aquafortis, brush the 
wood with it, and then go over the work 
with a hot solution of pearlash (two 
ounces toa pint of water, till it assumes 
a perfectly blue colour. ii, Boil a pound 


of indigo, two pounds of woad, and three | 
ounees of alum, in a gallon of water ; | 


brush well over until 


thoroughly 
stained. 


1351. Imiration or Botayy Bay | 





let it stand in a warm place, shake fre- 
quently, strain, and lay on with a soft 
brush, repeating until of a proper 
tore polish with linseed oil or var- 
nish. 

1855. Woon. Jurple.—Brush the 
work several times with the logwood 
decoction used for No. vi. dlaek, and 
when dry give a coat of pearlash solu- 
tion—one drachm to a quart,—taking 
care to lay it on evenly. 

1356. Woop. Red.—i. Boil a pound 
of Brazil wood and an ounce of pearlash 
in a gallon of water, and while hot brush 
over the work until of a proper colcur. 


Woor.— Boil half a pound of French" Dissolve two ounces of alum in a quart 
berries (the unripe berries of the | of water, and brush the solution over 
rhamnus tnfeetorius) in two quarts of; the work before it dries. ii, Take a 
water till of adeep yellow, and while | yallon of the above stain, add two more 
boiling hot give two or three coats tu: ounces of pearlash ; use hot, and brush 
the work, If a deeper colour is de-; often with the alum selution. iil. Use 
sired, give a coat of loewood decoction: a cold infusion cf archil, and brush 
over the yellow. When nearly dry,jover with the pearlach solution used 
form the grain with No. vin. déset stem, | tor No. 1353. 
used hot; and when dry, dust und} 1357. Imiration op Rosrwoon.— 
Varnish. fi. Boil half a pound of logwood in three 
1352. Woon. Gireen.— Dissolve ver- | pints of water till it is of a very dark 
Migris in vinegar, and brush over with | red, add haif an ounce of salt of tartar, 
the hot solution untilof a proper colour. | stain the werk with the liquor while 
1353. Woop. Mahesany Codour.-- | boiling hot, giving three cuats; then, 
Dark, i, Boil half a pound of madder | with a painter's graining brush, form 
and two ounces of logwood chips in a‘ streaks with No. vill. Aack stain: let 
gallon of water, and brush well over i dry, and varnish. ii. Brush over with 
while hot: when drv, go over the whole ‘the logwood decoction used for No. vi. 
with pearlash solution, two drachms to / déaek, three or four mes; put half a 
the quart. i. Put two ounees of, pound of iron filings into two quarts of 
dragon's-blood, bruised, into a quart of | vinegar; then with a graining brush, or 
oil of turpentine ; let the bottle stand | cane bruised at the end, apply the iron 
in a warm place, shake frequently, and, | tiling eelution in the form required, and 
when dissolved, steep tho work in the | polish with bres'- wax and turpentine 
Muxture: when dry. or varnish. 
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1858. Woon. Fellow. — i, B 
over with the tincture of turmeric. ii. 
Warm the work and brush over with 
weak aquafortis, then hold to the fire. 
Varnish or oi] as usual. 

13859. Employers and Em- 
ployed.—It is customary with re- 
spect to domestic servants, that if the 
terms are not otherwise defined, the 
hiring is by the month, and may be put 
an end to by either party giving a 
month's warning ; or, at the will of the 
employer, a month’s wages. 

1360. An Emrrovenr may Disuiss 
A Serv/.. upon paying wages for one 
month beyond the date of actual dis- 
missal, the wages without service being 
deemed equivalent to the extra board 
and lody :¢ with service. 

1861. Tnere are Disrrxcrions 
WITH RESPECT TO CLERKS, and servants 
of a superior class. A month's warning 
or wages will not determine the engage- 
ments of servants of this class. 

13862. Tue Terms cvreon wWuHicn 
CLenks and superior servants are ci- 
ployed being very various, it is desirable 
to bave some specific agreement, or 
other proof of the conditions of service 
and wages. 

1363. AGREEMENTS WITH MENIAL 
Sexvants need not be siamped:; but 
contracts of a higher and = special 
character should be. 

1864. Tue Tenms or an AGKEF- 
MENT should be distinctly expressed, 





FALSEHOOD, LIKE A NETTLE, STINGS THOSE WHU MEDULE WITH 11. 
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pleasure. In such a case a servant 
may be dismissed without notice. 

1367. An AGREEMENT TO GIVE 
PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT is received 
as extending only to a substantia) and 
reasonable period of time, and that 
there shall be no immediate and per- 
emptory dismissal, without cause. 

1368. Wen so StirvLation is 
MADE at the time of the hiring, or in 
the agreement, that a servant shall be 
liable for breakages, injuries from neg- 
ligence, &c., the emplover can only 
recover from the servant by due process 
of law. 

1369. Ir is a Prevent Stirvta- 
TION that, if a servant quit his employ 
before the specified time, or without due 
notice, a certain amount of wages shall 
be forfeited; otherwise the employer 
can only recover by action for damages. 

1870. IN THR case or Livery 
Srxvants, it should be agreed that, 
upon quitting service, they deliver up 
the liveries; otherwise disputes) may 
crise that can only be determined by 
recourse to law. 

1371. Wien a Mastrr to wHom 
AN APPRENTICE In BOUND for @ particue 
jar trade, changes that trade for another, 
the indenture binding the apprentice 
becomes null and void. 

1372. Ir a Servant, retained for a 
year, happen within the period of his 
service to fall sick, or to be hurt or 
lamed, or otherwise to become of 





and be signed by both partics. And j intirm body by the act of God, while 
the conditions under which the agree- | doing his master’s bu-iness, the master 
ment may be terminated by either|{ cannot put such servant away, nor 
party should be fully stated. ubate any part of his wages for such time. 
1865. Every AGREEMENT sHotLD| 1378. Bet THis DORs NOT INTER 
BEAR Evmence oF Metvauity of) Frere with THE Kiout or an En- 
interest. If one party agrees to stay | PLOYER to determine a contract fot 
with another, and give gratuitous | services in those cases where terms of 
services, with the view of acquiring | discharge are specified in the contract 
knowledge of a business, and the other | of biring. In such casos, inability to 
party does not agree to employ and to: serve, through sickness or other infir- 
teach, the agreement is void, as being | mity, puts an end to mght to wages, 
without considcration. ;Which are in’ consideration of such 
13d6. Ax Emuproven must Cone | services, 
vRract TO Empioy, as well asa servant| 1874. Warn tir Tinma op a 
to serre, otherwise the omy may | Screriok SERVANT is fora year, if tho 
put an end to the coptract at his own | servant, prior to tha oxpirutinn of the. 


LET TRUTH BR OUR GUIDE. 


yon, commits any act by which he may | where a servant stipulates to be ex- 
lawf e cannut claim 


ully discharged, 
wages for The part of the year which he 
may have served. 

375. Bur a Mznzaz Servant MAY 
CLAIM up to the date of his dismissal, 
unless his discharge be for embezzle- 
ment or other felonious acts. 

1376. Uron tHe Deatu op a Ser- 
vant, his personal representative may 
claim arrears of wages due, unless the 
contract of employment specified and 
required the completion of any particu- 
ar period. 

1377. Wren a Masrer BECOMES 
Bankrvrt, the court may order the 
payment of arrears of wages not ex- 
ceeding three months, and not more 
than £30; but a servant or clerk is st 
liberty to prove upon the bankrupt’s 
estate for any amount above that sum. 

1878. Rxceirrs sHOULD BE TAKEN 
ron Waoes raip. Where servants have 
been under age, it has been held that 
moneys advanced for tineries and extra- 
Vagances unbecoming to a servant did 
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empted from particular duties that 
usually belong to his situation. 
1384. hale A sprioktong MAY 
REFUSE to perform any du uired 
from him, Dis right to pee. will 
generally be determined by the usa 
aad among servants of a similar 


1385. A Servant serve Szpvcep 
PROM THE EMPLOYMENT of a master, 
the latter has a right of action against 
the seducer for losses sustained. 

1386. Ir 1 an Esranuisuep 
Maxm™ rm Law, that whoever does 
an act by the hands of another shall 
be deemed to have done it himself. 
And hence, in many matters, masters 
are responsible for the acts of their 
servants. Hut if a servant does an 
unlawful act, not arising out of the 
discharge of his duties to his master, 
then the employer is not responsible. 

1387. Were a Servant Buys 
THINGS FOR aN Emproyren’s Use, the 
master is bound to see them paid for ; 


not constitute payment of wages, and|and it is no release for the master to 
the employer has been compelled to pay , say that he gave the servant money to 


again. 

1879. Moneys Praip To A Marnriap 
Woman, though for her own services, 
may be claimed again by her husband. 





pay for them; nor that he contracted 
with the servant for the latter to 
supply them. 

1388. AN ACTION WILL NOT LIZ 


S80. A MasTeR MAY BECOME | against an employer for giving an un- 
LIABLE FOR MEDICAL ATTENDANCE upon | favourable character of a servant, even 


his sick servant if ho calls in his own | though it be in writing. 


Communica- 


medical man, and orders him to attend | tions of this nature, in answer to in- 


to the servant. 

13881. Wuen a Servant is Dis- 
CHARGED for any just cause, he cannot 
claim wages beyond the last pay-day 
under the contract of hiring. 

1882. A Generat Hirina oF a 
Cuxrx or warehouseman is for a year, 
even though the wages be paid by the 
month, unless a month's warning or 
wages be specified in the contract of 
employment. 

S83. Wuere a SERVANT RE- 
SEkvEs To Himsevy Speciau Pui- 
ViLRos, such as particular portions of 

is time, the hiring becomes spccial, 
and cannot be governed by the terms 
of general engagements. So, also, 


| quiries, are considered privileged. But 
‘if it can be proved that an employer 
‘ has given a false character from motives 
of malice, then an action for libel will 
lie against him; but the representa- 
tions must be proved to be false as well 
as voluntary. 


1389. Laws of Landlord and 
Tenant. 

1890. Leasxs.—A lease is a con- 
veyance of premises or lands for a 
specified term of years, at a yearly rent, 
with definite conditions as to alterations, 
repairs, payment of rent, forfeiture, &c. 
Being an instrument of much import- 
ance, it should Te be drawn by a 
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respectable attorney, who will eco that! cever. A lessee who covenants to pa 
all tho conditions, in the interest of the / rent and keep the prewises in replies i: 
lessee, are fultiiled. Kable to pay the rent although the pre- 
1391. Preeaction.—In taking o| mises may bo burned down. 
sease, the tenant's solicitor should care-| 1896. Neciecr oF Rerains x- 
fully examine the covenants, or if he! Lanvtorn.—If a landlord covenant te 
take an underlease, he should ascertain: repair, and neglect to dose, the tenant 
the covenants of tho orizinal lease, ! may do it, and withhold so much of the 
otherwise, when too late, he may find! rent. But it is advisuble that notice 
himself so restricted in his occupation | thereof should be given by we tenant 
that the premises may be wholly use-;to the landlord, in the presence of ¢ 
less for his purpose, or he may be in-, witness, prior to commencing the re- 
volved in perpetual difficultics and pairs. 
annoyances; for instance, he may find: 13897. Ricur or Lanprorp rte 
himself restricted from making altera- | EXTER Prrmises.—A landlord may enter 
tions convenient or necessary for his| upon the premises (having given pre- 
trade; he may find himself compelled | vious notice), although not expressed ir 
to rebuild or pay rent in case of fire;|the lease), for the purpuse of viewing 
he may find himself subject to forfeiture | the state of the property. 
of his lense, or othcr penalty, if he} 1898. Texmination oF Lrasrs.— 
should underlet or assign his interest,| A tenant must deliver up possession at 
on some particular trade, &c. the expiration of the term (the leasc 
1392. Covenants.—The covenants | being sufficient notice), or he will con- 
on the landlord's part are usually the ;tinue liable to the rent as tenant by 
granting of legal enjoyment of the pre- | sufferance without any new contract ; 
mises to the lessee; the saving him; but if the landlord recognizes such 
harmless from all other claimants to , tenancy by accepting a payment of rent 
title; and also for future assurance. after the lease has expired, such accept- 
On the tenant’s part, they are usually to, ance will constitute a tenancy: but pre- 
pay the rent and taxes; to keep the pre- | vious tu accepting rent, the landlor¢ 
mises in suitahle repair; and to deliver ; may bring his cjectment without notice; 
up possession when the term has expired. . for, the lease having expired, the tenant 
13893. Rent ann Taxes. — The({isa trespasser. A lease covenanted tc 
lessee covenants to pay the rent and all; be void if the rent be not paid upon 
taxes, except the Jand and property !the day appointed, is good, unless the 
taxes, which may be deducted from the ; landlord make an entry. 
rent. 1399. Markizp Women.—Marnec. 
1394. Assicnwents.—Unless there! women (unless the power is expressly 
be a covenant against assignment, lease | reserved them by marriage settlement) 
may be assigned, that is, the whole in-‘cannot grant Icases; but husbands, 
terest of the lessee may be conveyed to‘ seised in rizht of their wives, may grant 
another, or it may be underlet; if, ' leases fur twenty-one years. If a wile 
therefore, it is intended that it should ‘is cxecutrix, the husband and wife have 
not, it is proper to insert a covenant to; the power of leasing, as in the ordinary 
restrain the lessee from assigning or-case of husbuud and wife. Marriec 
underletting. Tenants for terms of: women cannot (except by special cus- 
years may assign or underlet, but: tom) take Jenses; if husband and wife 
tenants at wil cannot. ‘accept a lease, she may, after his death, 
1395. Reysms.— A tenant who accept or reject it, in the same wanner 
covenants to keep a honse in repair is‘ as an infant may, and is vot buund by 
not answerable for its patural decay, but .the covenants, though she continues - 
is bound to keep it wind and water tight, | tenant. 
so that it does not decay for want of| 1400. Corruotzers,—Copyholder: 
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may not grant a lease for longer than | snd to keep the said house in all necessary 
one year, unless by custom, or permis- | Tepairs, so long as the said L. O. shall con 
sion of the lord; ana the lense of aj tinue therein. 
steward of a manor is not good, unless| 1405. Inpeunity rrom ARREARS. 
he is duly invested with a power for|—If the landlord agree to secure the 
that purpuse. incoming tenaut from all arrears (and 
1401. Noriges.—Allnotices,of what- ‘the tenant should see to this) due on 
ever description, relating tu tenancies, | account of rent, rates, and taxes, the 
should be im writing, and tho person: indemnification should be written on a 
serving the said notice should write on! separate paper, and in something like 
the back thervof a memorandum of the ; the following terms :~— 
‘date on which it was served, and should Sigs’: Sudiinsihsalion eam Btiay: ates 
Zep a -copy of the said: notice, with a! and Taxes in Arrear.—lI, ff A., landlord of 2 


ary emorandunt attachod : | certain house and premises uéw about to be 

Ks Pac ge ancies.— Houses ! taken and occupied by L. O., do hereby agree 
are considered as let ; for the year, and ; to indemnify the said L. ©. from the payment 
the tenants are subject to the laws ‘ of any rent, taxes, or ratea in arrear, prior 


affecting annual tenancies, unless there ‘to the date of the day at which his said 
be an agreement in writing to the con-: tenaney commences. As witness my band 








trary. this day of wo 
Prom a dba gin ere on an ; Paidiied of the above 
nancy. — Cmorandadum an Un- { Witness, G. Cc. preniises. 





dertaking, entered into this day of! 
——— 138 , between R. A., of —————, and | 1407. Agreement for taking a House for 
L. O., of ————, as follows ;— ; Three Years.—Memorandum of an agreement 
The said R. A. doth hereby let untothe said , wade the ——--—— day of , 188 , be- 
L. QO. a dwelling-house, situate in in | tween RB. A., of ,and L, O., of 
the parish of , for the term of one year ; &¢ follows :— 
certain, and so on from year to year, until | The said BR. A. doth let unto the said L. Q. 
half a year's notice to quit be given by or to | a houre (and garden, if any), with appurte- 
eithor party, at the yearly rent of ———— | nunces, situated in —-——, in the parish of 
pounds, payable quarterly; the tenancy to | ——-—— for threeyears certain. The rent to 
commence at ——--—~day next. ¢ | commence from day next, at and 
And the said R. A. doth undertake to pay ; Under the yearly rent of ————, payable 
the land-tax, the property-tax, and the sewer. | quarterly, the first payment to be at 
rate, and to keep the said house in all neves- | day next. 
sary repairs, 80 long as the said L. O. shall} The suid L. O. dcth agree to take the said 
continue therein. And the said L.O. duth un- house (and garden) of the said B. A., for the 
dortake to take the said house of Rt, A. for the ; term and rent payable in manner aforesaid ; 
before-mentioned term.and rent, and pay all ; and thut he will, at the expiration of the term, 
taxes, except those on land, or property, and | leare the house in as good repair as he found 
the sewer-rate, and the other conditions afore- | it [wear and tear excepted]. Witness our 























said. hands. R.A. 
Witness our hands, the day and year afore-} Witness, G. C. L. 0. 

onid, R.A. | 1408. Payment of Rent. — 
wise, G.-C. L.0. | Rent is saually payable at the regular 


1404. Pavaent or Taxes ny Lann- Haabciary i namely, Lady-day, or 
Lorp.—If the landlord agree to pay| March 25th; Midsummer-day, or 
all the rates aud taxes, thea a differout | June 24th; er ctciomatiogy 42 Sep- 
wording of the agreement shuld take | tember 29th; and Christmas-ds it De- 
place, as thus :— Nergael 26th. I[t is at mid-day i 
And the said R. A. doth undertaze to pay no proceedings for non-paymen 
all rates and taxes, of whatever naturo orkind, | where tenant remains upon the 
chargeable yo the said house and premises, | premses, can be talrs- till the noxt day. 
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1409. Payment or Rent Iurrna- 

TIVE.—No consideration will waive the 
ayment of the rent, should the land- 

ford insist on demanding it. Even 
should the house be burnt, blown, or 
fall down, the tenant is still liable for 
rent; and the tenancy can only be 
voidable by the proper notice to quit, 
the same as if the house remained in 
the most perfect condition. 

1410. Demanpina Rent. — The 
landlord himself is the person most 
proper to demand rent; he may employ 
another person, but if he does, he must 
authorize him by letter, or by power 
of attorney; or the demand may be 
objected to. 

1411. Receirr ror Rext.—When 
an agent has becn duly authorized, & 
receipt from him for any subsequent 
rent is a legal acquittance to the tenant, 
notwithstanding the Jandlord may have 
revoked the authority under which the 
agent acted, unless the landlord should 
have given the tenant notice thereof. 

1412. Lxecat Tenxver.—A tender 
of rent should be in the current coin of 
the kingdom. But a tender of Bank of 
England notes is goud, even in cases 
of distress. 

1418. Form of a Receipt for Rent.—Received 
of Mr. 8. A. the sum of ten pounds ten shil- 
lings, for a quarter's rent due at Lady-duy last, 
for the house, No. , ——-—— street. 
£10 10s, (Stamp) 


L. O. 
1414. If the receipt be given by an 
agent, it should be signed, G. C., 
Agent for L. O., landlord of the above 
premises. 


1415. Cane or Recerrts ror Rent. 
-—Be careful of your last quarter's 
receipt for rent, for the production of 
that dosument bars al] prior claim. 
Even when arrears have been due on 
former quarters, the receipt, if given 
for the last quarter, precludes the land- 
lord from recovery thereof. 

1416. Notice to Quit.— When 
either the landlord or tenant intends to 
terminate a tenancy, the way to proceed 
is by a notice to quit, which is drawn 
up in the two following weys :— 








THE MAN MUST BE GOOD WHO HAS MANY ENEMIES, 





1417, Form of a Notice to Quit from 6 
Tenant to his Landlord.—Sir,—I hereby give 
you notice, that on or before the day 
of next, I shall quit and deliver up 
possession of the house and premises I now 























hold of you, situate at , in the parish 
of , in the county of ° 
Dated the day of , 186. 
Witness, G.C. L. O. 
To Mr. RB. A. 


1418. Notice from Landlord to his Tenant. 
—Sir,—I hereby give you notice to quit the 
house and appurtenances, situate No. ° 
which you now hold of me, on or before~———— 
next. 

Dated » 186. 


(Signed) 
0. 








R. A. (landlord). 

To Mr. L. 

1419. Notice ro Qurr.—aAn opinion 
is very gencrally entertained, however, 
that a quarter's warning to quit, where 
the house is of small rental, is sufficient 
notice; but where the rent is payable 
quarterly, or at longer intervals, this is 
a mistake, for unless a special agree- 
ment is made defining the time to be 
given as a warning, six months’ notice 
to quit must be given, to expire on the 
same day of the year upon which the 
tenancy commenced. Where the rent 
is payable weckly or monthly, the notice 
to quit will be good if given for the 
week or month, provided care be taken 
that it expires upon the day of the 
week or month of the beginning of the 
tenancy. 

1420. Form of Notice from a Landlord to 
his Tenant to Quit or Pay an increased Rent.— 
To Mr. R. A.—Sir,—I hereby give you notice 
to deliver up possession, and quit on or before 
, the [here stute the house or apurt- 
ment} and appurtenances which you now hold 
of me in [insert the name of street, fc.), and 
in default of your compliance therewith, I do 
and will insist on your paying me for thesame, 
the [annual or monthly] rent of , being 
an additional rental of —— pounds per annum, 
[over and above the present annual rental] 
rent, for such time asa you shall detain the 
key and keep possession over the said notice. 
Witness my hand, this —— day of —— 187 , 

Witness, G. C, L. O. 

1421. Rervsat TO Grvem vr Pos- 
SESSiON.—If a tenant holds over, after 








jreceiving sufficient notice to quit, in 


AN EVIL CONSCIENCE I8 
writing, he becomes liable to pay double 
the yoarly value ; if he holds over after 
having himself givon even parole notice 
to quit, he is liable to pay double rent. 





1422. Lodgings and Lodgers. 


1428. Precavtic«s.— Before you 
take unfurnished apartments, satisfy 
ourself that the rent and taxes of the 
ouse are paid, for the goods of a lodger 
are liable to distress for arrears of these 
at any time while on the premises. 

1424. Broxer Enterina APART- 
MENTS.—A broker having obtained pos- 
session through the outer door, may 
break open any of the private doors of 
the lodgers, if necessary. 

1425. Rextina ror a SPpEciric 
Term.—If lodgings are taken for a 
certain and specified time, no notice to 
quit is necessary. If the lodger, how- 
ever, continue after the expiration of 
the term, he becomes a regular lodger, 





THE GREATFS? PLAQUS. 





agreement is made for so much 
weck rent, and so much for the use of 
the furniture, and to place all moneys 
received to the account of the furniture, 
until that part of the demand shall be 
satisfied, as the landlord cannot distrain 
for the use of his furniture. 

1430. Lopcens Leavine APART} 
MENTS WITHOUT NoTICE.—Versons rent- 
ing furnished apartments frequently 
absent themselves without apprising the 
houscholder, perhaps with the rent in 
arrear. If there is probable reason to 
believe that the lodger has left, on the 
second week of such absence the house- 
holder may send for a police constable, 
and in his presence enter the lodger's 
apartment and take out the latter's 
property, and secure it until application 
is made for it. He may then enter 
upon the possession of the apartment ; 
and if, after fourteen days’ notice given 
by advertisement in the London Gazette, 





unless there is an agreement to the {the lodger docs not pay the arrears of 


contrary. 
keeper can detain his goods whilst on 
the premises, or distrain, as a landlord 
may distrain the goods of a tenant. 

1426. LoncEns anp HovseHo.peErs 
ROUND BY THE SAME Law.—No dis- 
tinction exists between lodgers and 
other tenants as to the payment of their 
rent, or the turning them out of pos- 
sessions they are als» similarly cir- 
cumstanced, with regard to distress for 
rent, as houscholders. 

1427. Wrekty Tenants.—In caso 
of weekly tenants, the rent should be 
paid weekly, for if it is once let to run 
a quarter, and the landlord accept it as 
a quarter, the tenant cannot bo forced 
to quit without a quarter's notice. 

1428. Yearry Loncens. --Lodgings 
by the year should only bo taken from 
a person who is cither proprietor of the 
house, or holds possession for an unex- 
pired term of years. 

1429. Furnished praie, Fag rag 
Furnished lodgings are usually let by 
the woek, on payment of a fixed sum, 
part of which is considered as rent for 
the apartment, and part for the use of 


If he owe rent, the house- ! rent, the householder may sell the pro- 


porty for the money due, reserving the 
surplus money, and such goods as i 
may nat be necessary to sell (if any), 
and keeping them ready for delivery to 
the lodger when he shall demand them. 
1431. Verna, AGRreEeMeNTS.—If a 
person make a verbal agreement to 
take lodgings at a future day, and 
decline to fulfil his agreement, the 
housekeeper has no remedy ; but if he 
pay a deposit he partly executes an 
agreement, and the housekeeper has a 
remedy against him for not occupying 
the lodgings according to agrecment. 
1482. Laxpiorp usina Lopaer’s 
APARTMENTS.—If a landlord enter and 
use apartments while his tenant 1s in 
legal possession, without his consent, he 
forfeits his right to recover rent. 
1433. Lonarnes to ImMopzst 
Women.—If lodgings are Iet to an 1m- 
modest woman, to enable her to receive 
visitors of the male sex, tho landlord 
cannot recover his rent. But if the 
landlord did not know the character 
of the woman when he let the lodgings, 
he may recover, but not if after he 


the furniture. In some, instances an knew the fact ho permitted her to 


1437. Agreement for Letting a Furnished | broken open for the purpose of distrain- 
House or Apartment.—Memorandum of an | ing, neither can the distress be made 


agreement made and entered into this 
day of , 186 , between R. A., of 
of the one part, and L. O., of 
ether part, as follows:—That the said R. A. 
agrees to let, and the said L. O. to take, all 
that messuage or tenement (with the garden 
and appurtenances thereto,) sitaate at, &c. 
[or {f an apartment be the eubject of demise, 
all the entire first floor, particularly describing 
the other appurtenances}, together with all the 














furniture, fixtures, and other things men- | 


schedule here- 
months, 


tioned and comprised in the 
under written, for the space of 
to be computed from the day of . 
at the rent of pounds per quarter, 
payable quarterly, the first quarterly pay- 
ment to be made on the day of 
next ensuing tho date hereof. And it is fur- 
ther agreed, by and between tho said parties, 
that each party shall be at liberty to deter- 
mine the said tenancy, on giving to the other 
® quarter's notice in writing. And the said 
L. O. agrees, that in the determination of the 
tenancy, he will deliver up the said dwelling- 
house (or the entire first floor, &c.), together 
with all the fixtures and furniture as afcresaid, 
in as good a condition as the same now are, 
reasonable wear and tear thereof oxcepted, 
and shall and will replace any of the crockery 
an d china or other utensils that shall be broken 




















between sun-setting and sun-rising, nor 


» |on Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas- 
»of the ;day, nor after the rent has been 


tendered to the landlord or his agent. 
A second distress can be made, if the 
alae of the first is not enough to pay 
| the rent and costs. 

1440. Seizvxe oF Goons nEMOVED. 
—Guvuods conveyed off the premises to 
prevent a distress may be seized any- 
‘where within thirty days after the 
removal, and if force is resorted to by 
the landlord, it must be in the presence 
of a constable; but goods removed 
before the rent is actually due cannot 
be followed, but the rent can be re- 
covered by action as a debt in the 
County Court. The general rule is, 
that nothing can be distrained which 
cannot be returned in the same condi- 
tion as before the distress was made. 

1441. Buoxkens’ anp APPRAISERS’ 
Durtixs.—The distraining broker cannot 
be one of the appraisers, nor can he 
value the goods—such a ceding 
would render the distress illegal, and 
the tenant could obtain damages. The 
persons chosen as appraisers must not 


Or otherwise damaged. In witness, &c.—| be interested in the distress; also, if 
[Here is to follow the Inventory, or List of |the person distraining were chosen one 


Articles referred to above.) 
J422, Ramadiase to Reannver 


of the appraisers, the distress would be 
illeral, 
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1442. BANKRUPTS’ AND INSOLVENTS' | proper authorities, and their reply, will 
Renr.—In cases of bankruptcy or in- | be interesting to all eoncerned :— 


ar’ 
solvency, no more than ry pe lie reas 1449, “To the Commissioners of Inland 
is obtainable by distress; 1f more be due, . 
; ’ -? | Revenue, Somerset House, London. — Mid- 
the landlord is only entitled to come 1n| aesbro’, Aug. 18th, 1855,—- Sirs, —Th 
ditors for the mate Nant ark oa ce 
with the rest of the cre port town of Middlesbro’, in the county of 
further sum due. York, contains about 14,000 inhabitants, and 
_ 1448. ILuzcan Cxancrs.—Accord- many dwelling-houses and shops are let from 
ing to 57 Geo. 1JI., cap. 65, no person | quarter to quarter, and from year to year, 
distraining for rent shall take other | upon written memorandums of agreement, 
charges than those in the above sche- | Where the rents are under £20 a year; and as 
dule: the party charging mvre can he j some difference of opinion exists respecting 
sued for treble the amount unlawfully | the proper stamp duties to be paid on such 
taken. agreements, your opinion is requested, whether 


1444, Amount or RENT nreEcoveR- | the common leuse stump for such an agree. 
ABLE. —IJt is generally supposed that! ment will be sufficient, or what other stampa 
: ad 1 (if any) will such memorandums require P— 


not more than four weeks’ rent can be} “! : . 
recovered from weekly tenants, four | YUr most obedient servant, Wa. Mrzxs, 


' e é Solicitor.” 
months’ rent from monthly tenants, and | Anewer.~*\ Toland Revenus Offiss, Bomex 


four i lrabiats rent from quarterly OF | cet House, London, 27th August, 1855.—Sir, 
annual tenants; this, however, is not! rhe Board huving had before them your 
the case, for the alteration of the law, | jetter of the loth inst., 1 am directed, in reply, 
7th and 8th Vic., cap. 96, secs. 18 and | to state that the documents therein referred te 
67, operates only in cases of bankruptcy | will be chargeable with stamp duty as leases 
or insolvency, or where the goods are ; whether the tenancy be from quarter to quar- 


already distraincd. | ter, or from year to year.—1 am, sir, your 
; fa Ge: ‘obedient servant, Tgomas Finety. — W. 
1445. Expenses : Lad. Myers, Esq.” 
Levying adistress . . ... 03 0 
Man in possession, per day, if 1450. Sramren Doccments.— In 


all cases where the law requires a stamp, 
whether for an agreement or a receipt, 
do not ont it. As the stamp laws are 
liable to frequent alterations, it is best 
of the goods, if under £20. to refer to the tables in the recognized 


Expenses of advertising, &c. . almanacs for the year, or to make in- 
Catalogues, sale, and commiasion, Is. inthe quiri es at the Stamp offices 
pound on the produce of the sale. : 


the rent due be under £20. . . 0 2 6 
Appraisement, 6d. in the pound on the 

value of the goods, if above £20. 
Appraisement, 1s. in the pound on the value 











1446. Brokers’ ete pat 1451. Debtor and Creditor. 


must give copies of the charges in all; 1452. Bankruptcy.— The dis- 
cases. tinction formerly existing between in- 
1447. Vaivation ann Sa.e oF | solvents and bankrupts is now abolished, 
Goovs.—The goods, when valued, are| All debtors, whether traders or not, 
usually bought by the appraiser at| aro now subjcct to the laws of bank- 
his own valuation, and a receipt at) ruptcy. 
the bottom of the inventory, witnessed 1458. No pepror caN Pevirion 
by the person who swore them, is 8} To MAKE HIMSELF A BANKRUPT, but 
sufficient discharge. application may be made by a single 
1448. Sramrzp AGREEMENTS. —| creditor for not less than £50, or by 
Much uncertainty having existed as to| several whose joint claims are not less 
the legal nature of the agreements on | than £50. Such debts must not be secu- 
paper between landlords and tenants, | red debts unless petitioner will give up 
the following communication to the | secuyity to general bedy of creditors. 


1454. Tue FroLtowina ‘Acts or 
BankevPrcy” ARE HELD TO JUSTIFY 
APPLICATION :—Assignment of property 
for benefit of itors; fraudulent 
transfer of property § leaving the 
rountry to defeat or delay creditors; 
filing declaration of insolvency; levy 
of execution against trader for not less 
than £50; neglect for seven days by 
trader or twenty-one days by non- 
trader after service of debtor summons 
for not less than £50 to satisfy same. 

1455. Perririons FoR ADJUDI- 
CATION, must be accompanied by 
affidavit of petitioners verifying state- 
ments contained in petition. 

1456. BANKRUPTCY TO RE ADVER- 
TISED In London Gazette, and locally. 
Date of order of court to be date of 
adjudication. 

1457. BANXRUPTCY IS DEEMED TO 
HAVE COMMENCED from time of act of 
bankruptcy on which order of court is 
based, or where several acts are proved, 
not later than twelve months back from 
date of order of adjudication. 

1468. CREDITORS ARE ROUND BY 
BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS and have 
no remedy against person or property 
of bankrupt except under the ‘“* Kank- 
ruptcy Act,” 1869. All law proceed- 
ings instituted for recovery of debts 
proveable under bankruptcy may be 
stopped by the court, which may 
appoint a receiver to take possession 
of bankrupt's business or property. 

1459. Tue Disrosirivn oF Pro- 
PERTY UNDER BANKRUPTCY is as 
follows;—FProperty held in trust for 
others, tools, wearing apparel, and 
bedding, such tools, apparel, and bed- 
ding not exceeding £20 in value 
cannot be divided. But all property 
owned by bankrupt at commencement 
of bavkruptcy or acquired during its 
continuance, and trade debts due to 
him can be divided under bankruptcy. 

1460, A GENERAL MEETING OF 
CREDITORS CALLED THE “ First Meet- 
ING must be called as soon as possible 
after adjudication of bankruptcy to 
appoint a fit person, whether creditor 
or otherwise, to act as trustee of bank- 
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rupt’s property, at such remuneration 
as the creditors may agree on. The 
registrar, or anyone elected as chairman 
in his absence will preside over meeting. 
Creditors who have not proved their 
debts cannot vote at meeting. Votes 
may be given personally or by proxy. 

1461° A Commrrrex or INsrEecrion 
is usually appointed at the first meeting 
of creditors to superintend the ad- 
ministration of bankrupt’s estate by 
the trustee. The members of the 
committee must not exceed five in 
number and must be creditors qualified 
to vote, or the authorized representa- 
tives of creditors qualified to vote. 
The first meeting may be adjourned 
from time to time at the discretion of 
the registrar. The committee of in- 
spection has the power of appointing a 
trustee if the appointment has not been 
made at the first mocting, and if no 
trustee be appointed at the first meet- 
ing when adjourned, the court may 
annul the adjudication, or direct regis- 
trar to act as trustce until a trustee 
shall have been duly appointed, but 
the registrar shall not take posses- 
sion of property without order of the 
court, or administer the same without 
direction of the court. 

1462. Tue Banxrcrr most 
RENDER EVERY ASSISTANCE to creditors 
in realizing his property. He must 
produce a clear statement of his affairs 
to the creditors present at the first 
mecting. He must be present for 
public examination on the day named 
by the court and the adjournment there- 
of. He must also furnish a list of 
those to whom he owes money, and 
those from whom moncy is due to him. 
He must attend all meetings of creditors 
and wait on tho trustev at his pleasure 
to answer any questions that may be 
put to him bet Fae his property, and 
to execute all documents and to 
out anything that may be ordered by 
the trustee, or by the court. 

1463, Tux Trustex’s Durizs are 
to manage the estate and distribute the 
proceeds, under regulation of the com- 
mittee of inspection, or in preference to 


THE OATHS OF THE PASSIONATE HAVE NO MEANING. 
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this, resolutions arrived at by gencral 
body of creditors at any general meet- 
ing. He has to call meetings of com- 
mittee and creditors when necessary, 
and submit his accounts to the former 
to be audited once every three months. 
He can transfer or dispose of the bank- 
rupt’s property for the benefit of the 
creditors as the bankrupt could have 
done himself prior to his bankruptcy, 
he can also carry on the bankrupt’s 
business if necessary, compromise or 
arrange with creditors, and sell bank- 
rupt’s property by public auction or 
private contract. 

64. Any ComposITION OFFERED 
ny Banxrvet, may be accepted by the 
trustce with sanction of a special reso- 
lution of creditors at any meeting. 

1465. Cernrrain ENTS TAKE 
PRIORITY OF ALL OTHERS, and must 
be paid in full or as far as assets will 
admit. These are parochial and locul 
rates, due at date of, or within a year 
before order of adjudication. Assessed, 
land, property, and income tax, up to 
April 5th next before date of order, 
not exceeding one year’s assessment. 
Wages and salaries of clerks and 
servants not exceeding £50, or amount 
due for four months’ servicer, and 
wages to workmen, etc. for two months. 

1466. LasxpLorp MAY pIsTRAIN 
For Rent either before or after bank- 
ruptcy, but only for one year's rent if 
after bankruptcy. Any balance beyond 
one year’s rent must be proved as in 
case of an ordinary debt. Where the 
rent falls due at certain periods, the 
landlord may prove for proportionate 
part up to day of adjudication, as if 
such rent grew from day to day. 

1467. ALLOWANCE FOR MAINTAIN- 
ANCE may be made to bankrupt by 
trustee with consent of creditors, for 
his services in winding up estate. 
Where the bankrupt is a beneticed 





| without hard labour. 


ceipt of salary, the court shall direct 
what part of bankrupt’s income shall 
be reserved for benefit of creditors, 

1468. A Fina, Divipenp may 
BE DECLARED when the trustee and 
committee of inspection are of opinion 
that as much of the estate has been 
realized as can be done fairly without 
needlessly protracting bankruptcy. 

1469. Banxrvrtcy MAY BE DE- 
CLARED CLOSED, and order to that effect 
published in the London Gazctte, when 
court is satisfied that all property be- 
longing to bankrupt has been realized, 
or a satisfactory arrangement or ‘com- 
position made with creditors. 

1470. Onxprr or Discuanree will 
not be granted unless the bankrupt has 
paid ten shillings in the pound, or his 
creditors wish him to be released with- 
out doing so. The court may suspend 
or withnold order if bankrupt has kept 
back property or acted fraudulently. 

1471. Prorerty ACCRUING To 
BANKRUPT AFTER CLOSE OF RBANK- 
ruptcy can be seized if he has not 
paid ten shillings in the pound, and has 
not obtained discharge for this reason, 
by consent of creditors. But no debt 
cau be enforced for three years from 
close of bankruptcy, and if during this 
time dividends making up ten shillings 
in the pound be paid, bankrupt can 
claim discharge. After three years 
from close of bankruptcy, balance of 
debts proved, remaining unpaid, are 
deemed judgment. debts, and may be 
enforced as such against bankrupt with 
sanction of the court. 

1472. In cases oF FrRarp, the 
bankrupt may be proceeded against 
under the “Debtor's Act,” of 1869, 
under which provision is made for his 
punishment by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two years with or 
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1478. 


clergyman, the trustee may apply for, Ruprcy ARE To RE CARRIED on in the 
Jequestration of profits, aud with con-! London Bankruptcy Court, if the bank- 
currence of bishop allow a sum equal! rnpt reside or carry on business in the 
to a curate’s stip-nd for bankrupt’s; City of London, or within the districts 
services in the parish. In the case of; of the Metropolitan County Courts of 
officers, civil servants, and clerks, in re- | Bloomsbury, Bow, Brrpton, Clerken- 
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well, Marylebone, Shoreditch, West- 
minster, itechapel, Lambeth, and 


Southwark ; but if elsewhere, in the 
Local Bankruptcy Court, er in other 
words, the county court of the district 
in which he resides. 

1474. Serrtemzxt or Prorerry 
BY A TRADER ON WIFE AND CHILDREN, 
will become void if settler becomes bank- 
rupt within ‘wo years after date of settle- 
ment, and within ten years, unless it can 
be proved that settler was able to pay 
his debts when settlement was made 
without aid of property settled. This 
does not apply to a settlement made 
beforemarriage, or after marriage of pro- 


considerably—perhaps do away with 


all chance of success, unless the delay 
could be satisfactorily explained. The 
mode of proceeding 1s by an action at 
law. For this an attorney must be 
retained, who will manage the whole 
affair to its termination. first ig 
5 writ, service thereof, &c.) 
costs £2 to £6. The next pro-' 
ceeding—from a fortnight to a month 
after service of the writ—costs about 
£5 more. The whole costs, to the ver- 
dict of the jury, from £35 to £50, 
besides the expenses of the lady's wit- 
nesses. If the verdict be in her favour, 
{the other side have to pay her costs, 


perty accruing in the right of wife, or | with the exception of about £10. If 
settlement made in favour of purchaser the verdict be against her, the same 


faith for valuable consideration. 
475. LietrpaATion ny ARRANGE- 
MENT OR COMPOSITION WITH CREDITORS 
may be resorted to for the settlement 
of a debtor's affairs instead of going 
into bankruptcy. In either case a 


in 


\cPr holds good, and she must pay her 


opponent’s costs—probably from £60 
j to £70. 

1479. Berore Lecat Procezp- 
| Nas ARE COMMENCED, a letter should 
| be written to the gentleman, by the 


meeting of creditors must be called and ‘father or brother of the lady, request- 


resolutions passed accepting pruposal. 


ing him to fulfil his engagement. A 


1476. In the former mode consent | copy of this letter should bo kept, and 


must be given by a special resolution 
passed by a majority of creditors, those 
whose debts do not exceed £10 being 
reckoned in the majority in value but 
not in number. 

1477. In the latter mode consent 
must be given by an extraordinary 
resolution, passed by a majority in 
yumber and three-fourths in value of 
the creditors. the majority in value 
being reckoned above mentioned. 


1478. Breach of Promise of 


lage.—A verbal offer of marriage 





it had better be delivered by some 
person who can prove that he did so, 
and that the copy is correct: he should 
make a memorandum of any remarks 
or conversation. 

1480. We Give an Extract or 
Two from the law authorities: they 
will, wo have no doubt, be perused by 
our fair readers with great attention, 
and some satisfaction. ‘A man who 
was paying particular attentions to a 
young girl, was asked by the father of 


‘the latter, after one of his visits, what 


is sufficient whereon to ground an action | his intentions were, and he replied, ‘I 
for breach ef promise of marriage. The! have pledged my honour to marry the 
conduct of the suitor, subsequent to the | girl in a month after Christmas ;’ and 
breaking off the engagement, would jit was held that this declaration to the 
weigh with the jury in estimating! father, who had a right to make the 
damages. An action may be com-|inquiry, and tu reecive a true and 
menced aithough the gentleman is not! correct answer, taken in connection 
married. The length of time which i with the visits to the house, and the 
must elapse before action must be! conduct of the young people towards 
reasonable. A lapse of three years, or} cach other, was sufficient evidence of a 
even half that time, without any attempt | promise of marriage.” 

by the gentleman to renew the acquaint-| 1481. “Tux Common Law does 
ance, wonld lessen the damages very |not altogether discountenance long 
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are young, and circumstances exist, 
showing that the period during which 
they had agreed to remain single was 
not unreasonably long, the contract is 
binding upon them; but if they are 
advanced in years, and the marriage is 
appointed to take place at a remote and 
upreasonably long period of time, the 
contract would Fe voidable, at the 
option of either of the parties, as being 
in restraint of matrimony. If no time 
is fixed and ageed upon for the per- 
formance of the contract, it is in con- 
templation of law @ contract to marry 
within a reasonable periud after request. 

1482. “Eitner or THE Pantizs, 
therefore, after the making of such a 
contract, may call upon the other to 
fulfil the engagement ; and in case of a 
refusal, or a neglect so to do on the 
part of the latter within a reasonable 
time after the request made, the party 
so calling upon the other tor a fulfil- 
ment of the engagement may treat the 
betrothment as at end, and bring an 
action for damayes for a breach of the 
engagement. If both parties lie by 
for an unreasonable period, and neither 
renew the contract from time tu time 
by their conduct or actions, nor call upon 
one another tu carry it into execution, 
the engagement will be deemed to be 
abandoned by mutual consent, and the 
parties will be tree to marry whom they 
please.” 

1483. ‘THe Roman Law very pro- 
perly considered the term of two years 
amply suflicicnt for the duration of a 
betrothment ; and if a man who had 
engaged to marry a girl did not think 
tit to celebrate the nuptials within two 
years from the date of the engage- 
ment, the girl was released from the 
contract.”’ 

1484. Deed of Separation 
between a Man and his Wife. 
pricaee indenture, made the day 
oI —_—-~—.—— 
1864, between Charles B—, of , 
of the first part, Anna R-- B— (the 
wife of the said Charles B—) of the 
second part, and G— Kk— B— of the 














— 


,in the year of our Lord 
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engagements to be married. If parties | third part: Whereas the said Charles 


B— and Anna R—, his wife, have, for 
good reasons, determined to live sepa- 
rate and apart from each other, and 
on that consideration the said Charles 
B— hath consented to allow unto the 
said Anna R— B— a clear weekly pay- 
ment or sum of a., for her mainte- 
nance and support during her life, in 
manner hereinafter contained: And 
whereas the said G— R— B— hath 
agreed to become a party to these pre- 
sents, and to enter into the covenant 
hercinatter contained on his part : Now 
this indenture witnesseth, that in pur- 
suance of the said agreement, he, the 
suid Charles B—, for himselt, his heirs, 
executors, and administrators, doth 
covenant, promise, and agree, to and 
with the said G— R— B—, his execu- 
iors, administrators, and assigns, in 
manner following, that is to say, that 
he, the said Charles B—, shall and will, 
from time to time, and at all times 
hereafter, permit and suffer the said 
Anna K— B—to live separate and 
apart from him, the said Charles B—, 
as if she was sole and unmuried, and 
in such place and places as to her trom 
time tu time shall seem meet; and 
that he, the said Charles B—, shall not 
uor will molest or disturb the said 
Anna R— B— in her person or manner 
of living, nor shall, at any time or times 
hereafter require, or by any means 
whatever, either by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, or by takipg out citation, or 
other process, or by commencing or in- 
stituting any suit whatsoever, seek or 
endeavour to compel any restitution of 
conjugal rights, nor shall not nor will 
commence or prosecute proceedings of 
any description against the said Anna 
RK— B— in any ecelesiastical court or 
elsewhere ; nor shall nor will use any 
force, violence, or restraint to the per- 
son of the said Anna R— B—; nor 
shall nor will, at any time during the 
said separation, sue, or cause to be sued, 
any person or persons whomsvever fcr 
receiving, harbouring, lodging, protect- 
ing, or entertaining her, the said Anna 
R— B—, hut that abe. the said Anna 
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R— B—, may in all things live as if} Charles B—, his heira, executors, and 
she were a feme sole and unmarried, | administrators, and his and their lands 
without the restraint and coercion of| and tenements, goods and chattels, of, 
the said Charles B—, or any person or| from, and against all and al! manner 
by his means, comsent, or) of action and actions, suit and suits, 
procurement; and also that all the| and all other proceedings whatsocver 
clothes, furniture, and other the per-{ which shall or may at any time here- 
sonal estate and effects, of what nature | after be brought, commenced, or pro. 
or kind soever, now belonging, or at; secuted against him the said Charles 
any time hereafter to belong to, or be | B—, his heirs, executors, or administra- 
in the actual possession of her, the said | tors, or any of them, and also of, from, 
Anna R— B—; and all such sums of |and against all and every sum and sums 
money and personal estate as she, the | of money, costs, damages, and expanses 
eaid Anna R— B—, or the said Charles | which he, the said Charles B—, his 
R— in her right, shall or may at any | executars, administrators, and assigns, 
time or times during the said separation | shall or may be ubliged to pay, or shall 
acquire or be entitled to at law or in| or my suffer, sustain, or be put unto, 
equity, by purchase, gift, will, intestacy, | for, or by reason, or on account of any 
or otherwise, shall be the sole and sepa- | dcbt or debts which shall, at any time 
rate property of the said Anna R— B—,| hereafter, during such separation as 
to manage, order, sell, dispose of, and! aforesaid, be contracted by the said 
use the same in such manner, to all in- | Anna R— B—, or by reason, or means, 
tents and purposes, as if she were a|or on account of any act, matter, cause, 
feme sole and uumarried: And further, | or thing whatsoever relating thereto. 
that he, the said Charles B—, his} In witness whercof, the said parties to 
executors or administrators, or some | these presents have hereunto set their 
er one of them, shall and will well] | hands and scals, the day and year first 
and truly pay, or cause to be peid, | above written. 
unto the said G— R— B, his executors,| 1485. Divorce and other Ma- 
administrators, or assigns, a clear |trimonial Causes.— The powers of 
weekly payment or sum of «, on] the Ecclesiastical Court, so far as di- 
Monday in earn and every week during | vorce is concerned, are abolished, and a 
the life of the said Anna R— B—, but | new court, entitled the Court of Probate 
in trust fo: her, the raid Anna R—- B—, | and Divorce, instituted. 
for her scparate maintenance and sup-}| 1486. By Divoncr a mensd et thoro 
rt: And the said G— R— B—, for ]is meant a sepuration only; it does 
Firneelf his heirs, executors, and ad-|not sever the mutrimunial tie, 60 as to 
ministrators, doth ‘hereby covenant} permit the parties to contract another 
und to and with the said Charles { marriage. These are now called judicial 
B—, his executors, alministrators, and | separationa. 
gs she, the said Anna R—B—,| 1487. By Scits or JaciTaTion or 
not nor will not, at any time orf MarniaGE is meant suits which are 
times hereafter, in anywise molest or} brought when a person maliciously and 
disturb him the said Charles B—, or| faleely asserts that he or she is already 
apply for any restitution of conjugal | married to another, whereby a belief in 
rights, or for alimony, or for any fur-| their marriage is spread abroad, to the 
ther or other allowance or seperate! injury of the coaiplainiig party. 
maintenance than the said weekly sum} 1488. By AnsouvtTe Drvorce is 
of s.; and that he, the said G— k-——{ meant a dissolution of the marriage, by 
B—, his heirs, executors, or administra- | which the parties are set absolutely free 
tors, shall and will, from time to time,! from all marital engagements, and 
at all times hereafter, save, defend, and; capable of subsequent marriage. In 
keep harmiess and indemnify the said | these cases a deerce niat is tiret obtained, 
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which is mado absolute after the lapse of 
& certain time, unless the decree should 
be set aside by subsequent appeal. 


1489. Tux Grovunvs or Drvonce 
are very various, and in most cases fit 
only for confidential communication to 
a solicitor. In all cases a highly re- 


spectable professional adviser should be ; 
loyed. | Wire, but only prevents his taking her 
1490. A Sentence or Jvpiciar' 


emplo 
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1404. Tux Open MAY IN ANY CASE 
RE OBTAINED from the court, and when 
the wife lives in London, from a police 
magistrate; or where she lives in the 
country, from two magistrates sitting 
in pany sessions. 

495. Tue Orpner pors NoT PRE- 


VENT THE HUSBAND RETURNING TO HIS 


earnings while the desertion continues. 


Separation may be obtained either by ; While the husband’nnd wife live together 
the hushand or the wife, on the ground: he is entitled (unlces it be otherwise 
of desertion without cause for two! provided in the settlement) to all her 


years or upwards. To constitute wilful | earnings; and in general, if what she 


desertion on the part of the husband, 


his absence must be against the will of! 
his wife, and she muet not have =| 


a consenting party to it. 


1491. PERSONS CANNOT RE LEGALLY ! 


SEPARATED upon the mere disinclination 
of one or both to live together. The 
disinclination must be proved upon 
reasons that the law recognizes; and 
the court must see that those reasons 
actually exist. 
492. Tur Amotnt or Costs oF 
A JupiciaL SEPARATION or a divorce 
varies from £235 to £500 or more, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the suit, 
and the litigation that may ensue. But! 
& person being a pauper may obtain 
relief from the court by suing in forma | 
pauperis. Any such person must lay | 
a case befure counsel, and obtain an; 
opinion from such counsel that he or 
e has reasonable grounds for appealing 
to the court for relief. The opinion of 
the counsel must then be laid before the 





earns is paid to her without his autho- 
rity, he can enforce a fresh payment to 
himself. When he has deserted her, 
this right will still continue, unless she 
cither obtains a judicial separation or 
this protection order. 

1496. Tue Orpen, WHEN OBTAINED, 
puts the wife in the same position with 
regard to ownership of property and the 
rigkt to sue and be sued upon con- 
tracts (that is, all bargains and business 
transactions), as if she had obtained the 
decree of judicial separation, placing 
her, in fact, in the situation of a single 
woman. 

1497. Ir, arreR THis OrnpeR 18 
MADE, the husband, or any creditor of 
his, or person claiming through him by 
purchase or otherwise, should seize or 
continue ty hold any property of the 
wife, after notice of such order, the 
wife may bring an action against her 
busband or such other person, and may 
recover the property itself, and double 





judge ordinary, and leave be obtained to | its value in money. 
proceed with the suit. ' 1498. To Search for Wills.— 
1493. Magisterial Order for | If you wish to examine a will, your 
Protection of Wife’s Property. | best courses is to go to “The Wills 
—When a wife is able to prove that her | Office,’ in Doctors’ Commons, St. Paul's 
husband has deserted her without cause ! Churchyard ;*have on a slip of paper 
and against her will, she may obtain the name of the testator—this, on 
from the Matrimonial Court, or from | entering, give to a clerk whom you 
the judge ordinary, an order to protect will see at a desk on the right. At the 
her agniust his creditors, und against ; same time pay a shilling, and you will 
any person claiming under him, by way | then be entitled to search all the heavy 
of purchase or otherwise, any property | Index volumes for the testator's namo, 
she may acquire by her own luwful {The namo found, the clerk will hand 
industry, or may become possessed of over the will for perusal, and there is 
after such desertion. no difficulty whatever, provided you 


® This Office has recently been removed ta Somers*t House, Strand. 
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know about the year of the testator’s 
death. The Indexes are all arranged 
and numbered aceording to their years. 
Not only the names of those who left 
wills are given, but also of those intes- 
tates to whose offects letters of admi- 
nistration have been granted. There is 
uo charge beyond the shilling paid for 


— ii. Father;—if none, mother, and bro- 
thers and sisters, and their children (but 
not their grandchildren) ; iii. His grand- 
fathers and grandmothers ;—if none, iv. 
His uncles and aunts ;—if none, v. His 
cousins, and great-nephews and nieces. 
1500. Ir tHE Drcrasep LEAVE A 
Winow, but no child or children, one 


entering. If you ae a copy of the | half of his personal estate will fall to 
will, the clerk will calculate the expense, | his widow, and the other half will be 
and you can have the copy in a few | divisible among the next of kin. The 
days. No questions whatever are asked | father of an intestate withont children 
—nor does the length of the will, or! is entitled to one half of his estate, if 
the time occupied in reading it, make: he leave a widow, and to the whole if 
any difference in the charge. Beyond: he leave no widow. When the nearest 
the shilling paid on entering, there is, of kin are the mother and the brothers 
no other demand whatever, unless for | and sisters, the personal estate is divi- 


copying the whole, or a portion of the i 
. It may be as well to state that! belong to the mother, and one to each 


there are many wills which are not 


lodged in Doctors’ Commons. Some 
are proved in the courts of the several 


sible in equal portions, one of which will 


of the brothers and sisters; and if there 


‘ bechildren of a deceased brother or sister, 


an equal portion is divisible among cach 


bishops—Gloucester, York, Chester, fur | family of children. 


instance; and there they remain. The 
wills of all who resided in London or 
the neighbourhood, or who were pos- 
sessed of money in the funds, are proved 
in Doctors’ Commons; the wills of the 
wealthier classes are mostly proved 
there. In the country, and with small 
properties, the executors usually resort 
to the bishop of the diocese. Most of the 
wills, for instance, of shopkeepers, &c., 
who reside in Manchester, are proved 
in Chester. The same rules are observed 


1501. Wiis, ro ne Vai, can 
only be made by persons at or above 
the age of twenty-one, and in a sound 
state of mind at the time of making the 
last will and testament; not attainted 
of treason; nor a felon; nor an outlaw. 
A female must be unmarried, unless the 
will is made by the consent of her bus- 
band, which consent must be expressed 
by sume other deed or will, especiall 
executed in her favour by her husband. 

1502. No Winn is Vanip UNLESS 


in the country as in London, with | rv is in Waiting, signed at the fuot or 
regard to examination, &c. The fee---} end thereof by the testator, or by some 
one shilling—is the same in all. Having ! other person in his presence and by bis 
ascertained that the deceased left a will, | direction. And such signature must be 
and that it bas been proved, the next: made or acknowledged by the testator, 
inquiry is, ‘“‘ Where was it proved ?"‘in the presence of two or more wit- 


The above explanation and remarks : 


apply also to the adininistrations granted 
of the effects of those who dicd without 
wills. 

1499. Makin 

rsonal property of any person deceased, 
eft undisposed of by deed or will, is 
divisible among his widuw, should he 
leave one, and his next of kin, in the fol- 
lowing order:—i. Children, grandchild- 
ren, great-grandchildren, &c. The next 
inheritore. in the absence of these, are, 





a@ Will. — The| 





nesses, all of whom must be present at 
the same time, and such witnesses must 
attest and subscribe the will in the 
presence and with the knowledge of the 
testator. 

1503. A Witt or Conicit ONCE 


,MADE cannot be altered or revoked, 


unless through a similar formal process 
to that under which it was made; or by 
some other writing declaring an inten- 
tion to revoke the same, and executed 
in the manner in which an origina) will 
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is required to be executed; or by the | choice whether she will accept the sub- 
burning, tearing, or otherwise destroy- | stituted gift, or remain of 
ing the same by the testator, or by some | what the law declares her entitled to. 
person in his presence and by his direc-| 1510. Wuene Prorertry is Con- 
tion, with the intention of revoking the | sipeRas_e, and of different kinds,—or 
same. even where inconsiderable, if of different 
15604. No Wiz or Copnrcr, or | kinds, and to be disposed of to married or 
any part of either, that has once been} other persons, or for the benefit of child- 
yevoked by any or all of these acts, can | ren, for charities, or trusts of any descrip- 
be revived again, unless it be executed | tion, it is absolutely nec and pro- 
in the manner that a fresh will or codicil | per that a qualified legal adviser should 
is required to be. superintend the execution of the will. 
1505. Aurrrations in Witts orn} 1511. Wen a Person was RE- 
Copicixs require the signature of the|soLvep tron Maxkinc a WILL, he 
testator and of two witnesses to be made | should select from among his friends 
upon the margin, or upon some other | persons of trust to become his executors, 
part of the will, opposite or near to| and should obtain their consent to act. 
the alteration. And it is advisable that a duplicate 
1506. Every Witt is revoxen | copy of the will should be entrusted to 
by the subsequent marriage of the tes- | the executor or executors. Or he should 
tator or testatrix, except a will made in | otherwise deposit a copy of his will, or 
the exercise of # power of appointment, | tho original will, in the office provided 
when the property appointed thereby | by the Probate Court for the safe 
would not, in default of appointment, | custody of wills. 
pass to the heir, executor, or adminis-{| 1512. THe roLLOWING IS A SIMPLE 
trator, or next of kin of the testator or| Form or WsiL:—This is the last will 
testatrix. and testament of J— B—, of No. 3, 
1507. Tuere netina no Sramp/| King’s Road, Chelsea. I hereby give, 
Duty, or tax, on a will itself, it should { devise, and bequeath to my wife Mary 
be written on plain parchment or paper. | B—, her heirs, executors, and adminis- 
Nor is it necessary, though always|trators, for her and their own use and 
advisable where means are sufficient, | benefit, absolutely and for ever, all my 
to employ a professional adviser to draw | estate and ctfects, both real and personel, 
up and complete the execution of a] whatsvever and wheresoever, and of 
will. what nature and quality soever; and I 
1508. Ir iv ne INTENDED To GIvE | hereby appoint her, the said Mary B—, 
A Legacy to an illegitimate child, the! sole executrix of this my will, In 
testatur must not cluss him with the | witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
lawful children, or designate him simply | hand this twentieth day of January, 
as tho child of his reputed parent, | one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
whether father or mother, but must de- | four. Joun B—. 
scribe the child by name as the reputed| Signed by the said John B— in the 
child of or—-—, so as to leave no| presence of us, present at the same 
doubt of identity. time, who, in his presence, and in the 
1509. Wranine ArparEL, JEWELS, | presence of each other, attest and sub- 
&c., belonging tu a wife are considered | scribe our names aa witnesses hereto. 
in law her “ pnraphernalia;” and| Joxun Wituiams, 15, Oxford Street, 
though liable for the husband's debts | Westminster. 
while living, cannot be willed away| Henny Jonzs, 19, Regent Street, 
from her by her husband, unless he | Westminster. : 
wills to her other things in lieu thereof,| 1513. Otusr Forms or Writs give 
expressing such intention and desire in| particular legacies to adults, or to 
the will. The wife may then make her | infants, with direction for application 
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of interest during minority ; to infants, | preserved under a proper degree of 
to be paid at twenty-one without in-|temperature. Apples may acquire or 
terest; specific legacies of government | arrive at this second degree of maturity 
stock; general legacies of ditto; spe- | upon the tree, but it too often happens 
cific legacies of leasehold property or | that the flavour of the fruit is thus Tost 
household property ; immediate or de- | fur fruit over ripe is always found to 
ferred annuities; to daughters or sons | have parted with a portion of its flavour. 
for life, and after them their children ; 1517. Tux Tuinrp Sraer, or of Ex- 
legacies with directions for the applica- | pectation, as the theorist quaintly terms 
tion of the money; bequests to wife, iit, is that which is acquired by pulpy 
with conditions as to future marriage; | fruits, which, though sufficiently ripe tu 
define the powers of trustees, provide , drop otf the tree, are even then hard and 
for and direct the payment of debts, &c. jsour. This is the case with several 
All these more complicated forms of; kinds both of apples and pears, not to 
wills require the superintendence of a | mention other fruits, which always im- 
professional adviser. prove after keeping in the confectionery, 

1514. Preserving Fruit.—The | —but with respect to the medlar and 
grand secret of preserving is to depriye | the quince, this maturity of expectation 
the fruit of its water of vegetation in | is absolutely necessary. 
the shortest time possible; tor which{ 1518. Tux Fovrru DEorer of ma- 
purpose the fruit ought to be gathered | turity, or of Coction, is completely arti- 
just at the point of proper maturity. | ficial, and is nothing more nor less than 
An ingenious French writer considers {the change produced upon fruit by the 
fruit of all kinds as having four distinct | aid of culinary heat. 
periods of maturity—the maturity of; 1519. Maturity of Vegetation. 
vegetation, of honeyfication, of expec- |—-We have already pointed out the first 
tation, and of coction. object necessary in the preservation of 

1515. Tue Finest Pexrop he con-| fruit, its maturity of vegetation, and we 
siders to be that when, having gone | may apply the same principle to towers 
through the vegetable processes up to | or Icaves which may be gathered for use. 
the ripening, it appears ready todrop| 1520. Tur Fiowens ought to he 
spontaneously. This, however, is a] gatherce a day or two befure the petals 
period which arrives sooner in the warm | are ready to drop off spontaneously 
climate of France than in the colder|on the setting of the fruit: and the 
orchards of England; but its absolute | leaves must be plucked before the season 
presence may be ascertained by the | has begun to rob them of their vegetable 
general filling out of the rind, by the | juices. The degree of heat necessary 
bloom, by the smell, and by the facility | for the purpose of drying must next be 
with which it may be plucked from the} considered, as it differs considerably 
branch. But even in France, as gene-| with respect to different substances. 
rally practised in England, this period} 1521. Frowrns orn Anomartic 
may be hastened, either by cutting cir-| PLANTs require the smallest increase 
cularly through the outer rind at the| uf heat beyond the temperature of the 
foot of the branch, so as to prevent the | season, provided that season be genial : 
return of the sap, or by bending the | something more for rinds or roots, and 
branch to a horizontal position on an|u greater heat for fruits; but this heat 
espalier, which answers the same pur- | must rot be carried to excess. 

. 1522. Pur.osopHic CoNFECTIONELS 

1516. Tux Szconp Peniobd, or that} may avail themselves of the thermo- 
of Honeyfication, consists inthe ripeness} meter; but practice forms the best 
and flavour which fruits of all kinds{ guide in this case, and therefore we 
acquire if plucked a few day: before | shall say, without speaking of degrees 
amiving at their first maturity, and |of Fahrenheit or Réaumur, that if the. 
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ecessary heat for flowers is one, that: stewpan of cold water, with hay be- 
for rinds and roots must be one and a; tween to prevent breaking. When the 
quarter, that for fruits one and ged skin is just cracking, take them out. 
quarters, or nearly double of what one! All preserves require exclusion from the 
a be above the freezing point. air. Place a piece of paper dipped in 

523. Hints about Making | sweet oil over the top of the fruit; pre- 
Preserves.--It is not generally known | pare thin paper, immersed in gum- 
shat boiling fruit a long time, and! water, and while wet, press it over 
skimming it well, without sugar, andj and around the tup of the jar; as 
without @ cover tu the preserving-pan, | it dries, it will beo»me quite firm and 
is a very economical and excellent way | tight. 

—economical, because the bulk of the} 1527. Apples for keeping should 
scum rises from the fruit, and not from, be laid out on a dry fluor for three 
the sugar ; but the latter should be good.| weeks. They may then be packed 
Boiling it without a cover allows the| away in layers, with dry straw between 
evaporation of el! the watery particles} them. Each apple should be rubbed 
therefrom, and rendersthe preserves tirm | with a dry cloth as it is put away, 
and well favoured. The proportions are, | They should be kept in a cool plaee, 
three quarters of a pound of sugar to a| but should be sufficiently covered with 
pound of fruit. Jam made in this way|straw to protect them from frost. 
of currants, strawberrics, raspberries, ; They should be plucked on a dry day. 
or gooseberries, isexcellent. The sugar} 1528. Dried Apples are pro- 
should be added after the skimming is| duced by taking fine apples of good 
completed. quality, and placing them in a very 
1524. To make a Syrup.—/slow oven for several hours. Take 
Dissolve one pound of sugar in about) them out occasionally, rub and press 
a gill of water, boil for a tew minutes,; them flat. Continue until they are 
skimming it till quite clear. To every!done. If they look dry, rub over them 
two pounds of sugar add the white of} a little clarified sugar. 
one egg well beaten. Boil very quickly,| 1529. Preserved Rhubarb. — 
and skim carefully while builing. In| Peel one pound of the finest rhubarb, 
the season for “ preserves’’ our readers { and cut it into pieces of two inches ia 
may be glad of the above instructions, | length; add three quarters of a pound 
which have been adopted with great! of white sugar, and the rind and juice 
SUCCESS. {of one Jemon—the rind to be cut into 
1525. Covering for Preserves. | narrow strips. Put all into a preserving 
—White paper cut to a suitable size,! kettle, and simmer gently until the 
dipped in brandy, and put over the! rhubarb is quite sott; take it out care- 
preserves when cold, and then a double | fully with a silver spoon, and put it into 
paper ticd over the top. All preserves j jars; then boil the syrup a sufficient 
should stand a night before they arejtime to make it keep well, — say one 
covered. Instead of brandy, the white | hour,— and pour itover the fruit. When 
of eggs may be used to glazo the paper | cold, put a paper soaked in brandy over 
covering, and the paper may be pasted | it, and tie the jars down with a bladder 
round the edge of the pot instead of ticd | to exclude the air. This is a very good 
—it will exclude the air better. receipt, and should be taken advantage 
1526. To Bottle Fruits.—Burn | of in the spring. ; 
a match in a bottle to exhaust all air,) 1530. Dry Apricots. — Gather 
then place in the fruit to be preserved, | before ripe, scald in a jar put into boil- 
quite dry, and without blemish; sprinkle | ing water, par? and stone them; put inte 
sugar between each layer, put in the la syrup of half their weight of sugar, 
bung, and tie bladder over, setting the|in the proportion of half a pint of 
bottles, bung downwards, in a large! water to two pounds of sugar; scald, 
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and then boil until they are clear. {and next day put them up in jers 
Stand for two dsys in the syrup, then | Done in this manner, they will ie 
put into a thin candy, and scald them \ till the next spring. 
in it. Keep two days longer in the| 15384. To Preserve Lemons, 
candy, heating them each day, and then| Whole, for Dessert. — Take six 
y 
15 





cm op glasses to dry. fine, fresh, well-shaped lemons, cut a 
31. Preserved Peaches. —| hole just round the stalk, and with a 
Wipe and pick the fruit, and have ready | marrow-spoon scoop out the pips, and 
a quarter of the weight of fine sugar in | press out the juice, Dut leave the pulp in 
powder. Put the fruit into an ice-pot/| the lemons. Jut them into a bowl with 
that shuts Hell close; throw the sugar | two or three quarts of spring water, to 
over it, and then cover the fruit with | steep out the bitterness. Leave them 
brandy. Between the top and cover of| three days, changing the water each 
the pot put a double piece of grey|day; or only two days if you wish 
per. Set the pot in a saucepan|them to be very bitter. Strain the 
of water till the brandy is as hot asj|juice as soon as squeezed out, boil it 
by can bear to put your finger into,| with one pound of loaf sugar (setting 
ut do not let it boil. Put the fruit) the jar into which it was strained in 
into a jar, and pour on the brandy. {a pan of boiling water fifteen or twenty 
Cover in same manner as preserves. | minutes); tie it up, guite hot, wit 
1532. Brandy Peaches.—Drop | bladder, and set by till wanted. Taste 
them into a weak boiling lye, until|the water the lemons are lying in at the 
the skin can be wiped off. Make aj end of the third day; if not bitter, lift 
thin syrup to cover them, boil until |the lemons out into a china-lined pan, 
they are soft to the finger-nail; make | pour the water through a strainer upon 
a rich syrup, and add, after they come | them, boil gently one or two hours; 
from the fire, and while hot, the same | set by in the pan. Boil again next day, 
cuantity of brandy as syrup. The fruit } until so tender that the head of a large 
must be covered. needle will easily pierce the rind. Put 
1538. Preserved Plums.—Cut | in one pound of Joaf sugar, make it just 
your plums in half (they must not be/| boil, and leave to cool. Next day boil 
oe ripe), and take out the stones.}the syrup, and pour it on the lemons; 
eigh the plums, and allow a pound of| add one pound of sugar, and hot water 
loaf sugar to a pound of fruit. Crack {to supply what was boiled away. Lift 
the stones, take out the kernels, and! out the lemons, and buil the syrup and 
break them in pieces. Boil the plums| pour on them again every day for a 
and kernels very slowly for about | fortnight, then every three or four days, 
fifteen minutes, in as little water as | adding gradually three pounds of sugar. 
ossible. Then spread them on a large ; When the lemons look clear and bright, 
ish to cool, and strain the liquor.| boil the syrup pretty hard, add the 
Next day add your syrup, and boil for lemon juice which had been set by, just 
fifteen minutes. Put into jars, pour: boil, skim: put the lemons into jars, 
the juice over when warm, and tie: pour the syrup upon them, and tie up 
them up, when cold, with brandy paper. . the jars inafantly with bladder. 
—Plums for common use are very good, 1535. Preserved Ginger. — 
done in treacle. Put your plums into Scald the young rvota till they become 
an earthen vessel that holds a gallon, : tender, peel them, and place in cold 
having first slit each plum with a knife. | water, frequently changing the water : 
To three quarts of plums put a pint of then put into a thin syrup, and, in a 
treacle. Cover them over, and set|few days, put into jars, and pour a 
them on hot coals in the chimney | rich syrup over them. 
corner. Let them stew for twelve; 1586. To Preserve Eggs.—It 
hours or more, occasionally stirring, | has been long known to housewives, 
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that the great secret of p ing eggs {that consistence that it will cause an 
fresh is to place the small end down- egg put into it to swim with its top 
wards, and keep it in that position— | just above the liquid ; then place the 
other requisites not being neglected, cng therein. 
such as to have the eggs perfectly fresh 538. Eggs may be Preserved 
when deposited for keeping, not allow- | by applying with a brush a solution of 
ing them to become wet, keeping them | gum arabic to the shells, and after- 
cool in warm weather, and avoiding | wards packing them in dry charcoal 
freezing in winter. Take an inch board | dust. 
of convenient size, say a foot wide, and} 1539. Bad Butter may be im- 
two and a half feet long, and bore it | proved atly by dissolving it in 
full of holes, each about an inch and a thoroughly bee water; let it cool, then 
half in diamcter; a board of this size | skim it off, and churn again, adding a 
may have five dozen holes bored in it, | little good salt and sugar. <A small 
for as many eggs. Then nail strips of | portion can be tried and approved be- 
thin board two inches wide round the | fore doing a larger quantity. The water 
edges, to serve as aledge. Boards such | should be merely het enough to melt 
as this may now be made to constitute! the butter, or it will become oily. 
the shelves of a cupbvard in a cool cel 1540. Rancid Butter. — This 
lar. The only precaution necessary .s| may be restored by melting it in a water 
to place the eggs as fast asthey are luid bath, with some coarsely powdered 
in these holes, with the smallenddown- {animal charcoal (which has been 
wards, and they will keep for months|thoroughly sifted from dust), and 
perfectly fresh. The great advantage | strained through flannel. 
of this plan is the perfect ease with; 1541. Salt Butter may be fresh- 
which ‘he fresh oggs are packed away, {ened by churning it with new milk, 
and again obtained when wanted. A jin the proportion of a pound of butter 
carpenter would make such a board for!to a quart of milk. Treat the butter 
a trifling charge. in all respects in churning as fresh. 
1537. AnornzrR Metuon or Pre- | Cheap earthenware churns for domestic 
BEKVING Eoacs.—The several modes|use may be had at any hardware 
recommended for preserving eggs any | shop. 
length of time are not always suc-| 1542. To Preserve Milk.—Pro- 
cessful. Tho egg, to be preserved | vide bottles, which must be perfectl 
well, should be kept at a tempera-|clean, sweet, and dry; draw the mil 
ture so low that the air and fluids | from the cow into the bottles, and as 
within its shell shall not be brought | they are filled, immediately cork them 
into a decomposing condition; and, , well up, and fasten the corks with pack- 
at the same time, the air outside of pureed orwire. Thenspreada little straw 
its shel] should be excluded, in order! at the bottom of a boiler, on which 
to prevent its action in any way|place the bottles, with straw between 
upon the egg. The fullowing mixture | them, until the boiler contains a suf 
was patented several years ago by Mr. | ficient quantity. Fill it up with cold 
Jayne, of Sheffield. He alleged that; water; heat the water, and as soon as 
by means of it he could keep eggs | it begins to boil, draw the fire, and let 
two years. <A part of his composition | the whole gradually cool. When quite 
is often made use of — perhaps the} cold, take out the bottles and pack 
whole of it would be better. Put into | them in sawdust, in hampers, and stow 
a tub or vessel one bushel of quick- | them in the coolest part of the house, 
lime, two pounds of salt, half a pound | Milk preserved in this manner, and 
of cream of tartar, and mix the same | allowed to remain even eighteen months 
bo, pena with as much water as will/in bottles, will be as sweet as when 
uce the cemposition, or mixture, to/| first milked from the cow. 
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1543. Meat may be kept several 
fays in the height of summer, sweet 
and good, by lightly covering it with 
bran, and hanging it in some high or 
windy room, or Im a passage where 


SLANDER 18 A POISON, FOR WHICH 


| 
chooses tv offord,—not, however, ex. 
cecding one nutmeg. Let the whgl: 


surface be well covered with the sen- 


‘soning; then lay the fish in layen 


packed into a stone jar (not a glazed 


one) ; cover the whole with good vine- 
gar, and if they be intended to be long 
Glazing for.—Boil a shin of beef| kept, pour salad oil or melted oil over 
twelve hours in eight or ten quarts of|the top. Carstion. — The glazing or. 
water; draw the gravy from a knuckle} earthen jars is made from lead a 
of veal in the same manner; put the ' arsenic, from which vineger draws fortk 
same herbs and spices as if for soup, and ; poison. 
add the whole to the shin of beef. Iti 1547. Preserving Potatoes.— 
must be boiled till reduced to a quart. | The preservation of potatoes by dipping 
It will keep good fora year; and when|them m boiling water is a valuable 
wanted for use, warm a little, andj and useful discovery. Large quantities 
spread over the ham, tongue, &c., with! may be cured at once, by putting them 
a feather. into a basket us large as the vessel con- 

1545. Curing of Hams and taining the boiling water will admit, 
Bacon.—It is simply to use the same and then just dipping them a niinute or 
quantity of common soda as saltpetre--- i two, at the utmost. The germ, which 
one eunce and a half of each to the}is so near the skin, is thus destroyed 
fourteen pounds of ham or bacon, using ‘ without injury tu the potato. In this 
the usual quantity of salt. The suda, way several tons might be cured in 
prevents that hardness in the lean ofa few hours. They should be then 
the bacon which is so often found, andi dried in a warm oven, and laid up in 
keeps it quite mellow all through, ! sacks, secure frum the frost, in a dry 
besides being a preventative of rust. ; place. 
This receipt has been very extensively! 1548. To Preserve Cucumbers. 
tried amongst my acquaintance for the ,.—'Puke large and fresh-gathered cucumn- 
last fifteen years, and tnrariably ap-|bers; split them duwn and take out all 

roved. (the eceds, lay them in salt and water, 

1546. Method of Preserving | fficiently strong tu bear an egg, fur 
Mackarel. — Mackare] are at cer- i three days; set them on a fire with cold 
tain times exceedingly plentiful, ! water, and a srull lump of alum, and buil 
especially to those who live near j thema few minutes, or till tender; drain 
the coast. They may be preserved so! them, and pour on them a thin syrup: 
as to make an excellent and well-:—let them lic two days, boil the syrup 
flavoured dish, wecks or months after! again, and put it over the cucumbers ; 
the season is past, by the following repeat it twice more, then have ready 
means. Having chosen fine fish, cleansed: some fresh claritied sugar, boiled to 
them perfectly, and either boiled them,.a d/aw (which may be known by dip- 
or lightly fried them in oil, the fish ping the skimmer into the sugar, and 
should be divided, and the bones, } blowing strongly through the holes of 
beads, and skins being removed, they; it; if little bladders appear, it has at- 
Should then be well rubbed over} tuined that degree); put in the cucum- 
with the following seasoning :— For ; bers, and simmer it five minutes :—set 
every dozen good-sized fish usc three 'it by till next day ;—Doil the syrup and 
tablespoonfuls of salt (heaped), one! cucumbers again, and set them in 
ounce and a half of common black ; glasses for use. 

pper, six or eight cloves, and a! 1549. Pickling.—There are throo 
ittle mace, finely powdered, and as: methuds of pickling; the most simple 
much nutmeg, grated. as the operator |is mesely to put the article ‘nto cold 


there is a current of air. 
1544. Hams, Tongues, &c., 


T? mm DIFFICULT TO 


rsnogar. The strongest pickling vine- | 
yar of white wine should always be 
ased for pickles; and for white pickles, 

use distilled vinegar. This method 
we recommend for all such vegetables 
as, being hot themselves, do not re- 

quire the addition of spice, and such | 
ra do not require to be softened by} 
heat, as capsicums, chili, nasturtiums, 
button onions, radish-pods, horseradish, : 
garlic, and shalots. Half fill the jars’ 
with best vinegar, fill them up with: 
the vegetables, and tie down imme- ! 
diately with bladder and leather. One| 
advantage of this plan is, that. thuse ; 
who grow nasturtiums, radish-pods, 
and so forth, in their own gardens, : 
may gather them from day to day, 

when they are exactly of the proper 

growth. “They are very much) better 

if pickled quite fresh, and all of a size, 

which can searcely be obtained i they 

be pickled ail at the same tins The 

onions shomid be dropped in tie vines 

gar as fast as peeled; this secures their 

colour. The horseradish shouid be 

scraged a litle vutsile, and cat up it 

rounds half an inch deep. Gather 

berberries before they are quite ripe; 
pick away all bits of statk, and leat 

and injured berries, and drop them 

in cold vinegar; they may be kept 

in salt and water, changing the brine . 
whenever it begins tu ferment; but the 

Vinegar is best. 

1550. Tue Seconyn Merion or 
Picking ts that of heating vinegar 
and spies, and pouring them hot over! 
the vegetables to be pickled, which are 
previously prepared by sprinkiins: with 
salt, or immersing in brine. Do not 
bor) the vinegar, for if so its strength: 
wil] evaporate. Put the vinegar and i 
spice into a jar, bung it down ughtly, 
tie a bladder over, and let it stand on, 
the bob or on a trivet by the aide of; 
the fire for three or four days; shake! 
it well three or four times a day. This 
method may be applied to gherkins, . 
French beans, cabbage, Grovoli, cauli- - 
flowers, oniuns, and so turth. 

1551. Tue Tusy Mernop or Pick. 
LING is when thu vegetables are in a_ 
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greater or less degree done over the fire. 


alnuts, artichokes, artichoke bottoms, 
and bectroots are done thus, and some- 
times onions and cauliflowers. 

15652. Frexcu Beanxs.—The best 
sort for this purpose are white runners. 
They are very large, long beans, but 
should be gathered quite young, before 


|they are half grown; they may be 


done in the same way as described in 
No. 1549. 

1553. Ontonxs.—Onions should be 
chosen about the size of marbles: the 
silver-skinned sort are the best. Pre- 
pare a brine, and put thm into it hot; 
let them remain one or two days, then 
drain them, and when quite dry, put 
them iluto cieaa, dry jars, and cover 
them with hot pickie, in every quart of 
which has bevn steeped one ounce cach 
of horseradish sliced, black pepper, all- 
spice, and sult, with or without mustard 
seer, Jn all pickles the vinegar should 
aiways be two inches or mure above 
the vezetables, as it is sure to shrink, 
and if the vegetables are not. tho- 
roushiy iintmersed In pickle they wih 
hut “eep, 

1554. Ren Cannace.—Choose tine 
firm cabbages -the largest are not the 
i trim off the outside leaves; 
quarter the cabbage, tiuke out the large 
stuk, slice the quarters into a enllender, 
und sprinkle a little salt between the 
lavers; put but a little salt—-too much 
wil spod the colour, let it remain in 
the cullender till next day, shake it well, 
that all the brine may run off; put it 
in jars, cover it with a hot pickle com- 
posed of black pepper and allspice, of 
each an ounce, ginger pounded, horse- 
radish sliced, and salt, of each half an 
ounce, to every qua.t of vinegar (steeped 
as above directed) ; two capsicums may 
he added to a quart, or one drachm of 
cayenne. 

1555. Gaxiie ann Sratots.—Gar- 


ee 
Mest fs 


lie and shalots may bo pickled in the 


Sane way as onions. 
1556. Mrzons, Mancoges, ann Lona 


-Cvevmners may all be done in the same 
‘manner. 


Melous should not be muck 
more than half grown, cucumbers fuy 
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grown, but not overgrown. Cut off shalots, salt, and mustard seed, one 
the top, but leave it hanging bya bit of | ounce each. Most pickle vinegar, 
rind, which i inge toj when the vegetables are used, may 








is to serve as a hinge 
a. box-lid; with a marrow-spoon be turned to use, walnut pickle in 
out all the seeds, and fill the fruit with | particular; boil it up, allowing to'esch 
‘equal parts of mustard seed, ground | quart, four or six anchovies pie 
pepper, and ginger, or flour of mustard | small, and a large tablespoonful 
instead of seed, and two or three | lots, also chopped. Let it stand 'a few 
cloves of garlic. The lid which encloses | days, till it 1s quite clear, then pour 
the spice may be sewed down or tied, | off and bottle. It is an excellent store 
by running a white thread through the ! sauce for hashes, fish, and various other 
cucumber and through the lid, then, | ae rig 
after tying it together, cut off the ends.| 1559. Bret Roos. — Boil or bake 
The pi may be prepared with the | gently until they are nearly done; ac- 
spices directed for cucumbers, or with | cording to the size of the root they will 
the following, which bears a nearer | require from an hour and a half to two 
resemblance to the Indian method :— | hours; drain them, and when they begin 
To each quart of vinegar put salt, flour | to cool, peel and cut in slices half an inch 
of mustard, curry powder, bruised gin- | thick, then put them into a pickle com- 
ger, turmeric, half an ounce of each, | posed of black pepper and allspice, of 
cayenne pepper one drachm, all rubbed | each ono ounce ; zinger pounded, horse- 
together with a large glassful of salad | radish sliced, and salt, of each half an 
oil; shalots two ounces, and garlic half | ounce to every quart of vinegar, steeped. 
an ounce, sliced; steep the spice in the | Two capsicums may be added to a quart, 
vinegar as before directed, and put the | or one drachm of cayenne. 
vegetables into it hot. 1560. Axticnoxrs.—Gather young 
557. Buocort ok CariirLoweEns. | artichokes as soon as formed; throw 
— Choose such as are firm, azd of} them into boiling brine, and let them 
full size; cut away all the leaves, and} boil two minutes; drain them; when 
are the stalk; pull away the flowers: cold and dry, put them in jars, and cover 
y bunches, steep in brine two days, | with vinegar, prepared as method the 
then drain them, wipe them uJry, and| third, but the only spiccs employed 
ut them into hot pickle; or merely | should be ginger, mace, and nutmeg. 
infuse for three days three ounces| 1561. Axricroker Borroms.—Select 
of curry powder in every quart of] full-grown artichokes and boil them; 
vinegar. not so much as for eating, but just 
1558. Waxnets.—Be particular in | until the leaves can be pulled; remove 
obtaining them exactly at the proper | them and the choke; in taking off the 
season; if they go beyond the middle : stalk, be careful not to break it off so as 
of July, there is danger of their becom. ! to brine away any of the bottom; it 
ing hard and woody. Steep them a| would be better to pare them with a 
week in brine. If they are wanted to] silver knife, and leave half an inch of 
be soon ready for use, prick them with | tender stalk coming to a point; when 
4 pin, or run a larding-pin several times | Cold, add vinegar and spice, the same as 
through them; but if they are not! for artichokes. 
wanted in haste, this method had better} 1562. Mcaunooms. — Choose small 
be left alone. Put them into a ketde | white mushrooms; they should be but 
of brine, and give them a gentle simmer, | one nizht’s growth. Cut off the roots, 
then drain them on a sieve, and Jay | and rub the mushrvoms clean with a bit 
them on fish drainers, in an airy place, | of flannel and salt; put them in a jar, 
until they become black; then make a| allowing to every quart of mushrooms 
pickle of vinegar, adding to every | une ounce cach of salt, and ginger, bal 
Quart, black pepper one ounce, ginger, }an ounce of wkole pepper. aight. blades 
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€ a bay-leaf, a strip of lemon | garlic. As all these 
i gad wine of i 


; cover 
he jar clese, and let it stand on the hob 
w on a stove, so as te be thoroughly 
heated, and on the point of boiling; so 


let it remain a day or two, till the liquor | the others as they come in season. Th 


ls absorbed by the mushroomsand spices; 
then cover them with hot vinegar, close 
them again, and stand till it just comes 
toa boil; then take them away from the 
fire. When they are quite cold, divide 
the mushrooms and spice into wide- 
mouthed bottles, fill them up with the 
vinegar, and tie them over. Ina week's 
time, if the vinegar has shrunk so as 
not entirely to cover the mushrooms, 
add cold vinegar. At the top of each 
bottle put a teaspoonful of salad or 
almond oil; cork close, and dip in bottle 


resin. 
1563. SAMPHIRE.—On the sea coast 


this is merely preserved in water, or | vegetables. 


a 
y 


E 
FE | 


come in season 
method is to prepare a 
pickle at such time of the year 
of the things may be obtained, 


j 
rh 


the pickle will be nearly a year 
ogy and ought fi ry — 
ore using, when, proper! 
nanased: it will be excellent, will 
keep and continue to improve for years. 
For preparing the several vegetables, 
the same directions may be observed as 
for pickling them separately, only take 
this general rule—that, if possible, boil- 
ing is to be avoided, and soaking in brine 
to be preferred; be very particular that 
every ingredient is perfectly dry before 
putting into the jar, and that the jar is 
very closely tied down every time that 
it is opened for the addition of fresh 
Neither mushrooms, wal- 


equal parte of sca-water and vinegar; | nuts, nor red cabbage are to be admitted. 
but as it is sometimes sent fresh as a/ For the pickle:—To a gallon of the best 
present to inland parts, the best way of | white wine padre salt three ounces, 
managing it under such circumstances |} flour of mustard half a pound, turmeric 
is to steep it two days in brine, then|two ounces, white ginger sliced three 
drain and put it in a stone jar covered | ounces, cloves one ounce, mace, black 
with vinegar, and having a lid, over| pepper, long pepper, white pepper, half 
which put thick paste of flour and water, | an ounce each, cayenne two drac 
and set it in a very cool oven all night, | shalots peeled four ounces, garlic peeled 
or in a warmer oven till it nearly but | two ounces; stecp the spice in vinegar 
not quite boils. Then let it stand on a| on the hob or trivet for two or three days. 
warm hob for half an hour, and allow it ; The mustard and turmeric must be 
to become quite cold before the paste is| rubbed smvoth with a little cold vine- 
removed; then add cold vinegar, if any ; gar, and stirred into the rest when as 
more is required, and secure as other | near boiling as possible. Such vegetables 
ickles. , asare ready may be putin; whencayenne, 
1564. Inptan Picxie.— The vego- | nasturtiums, or any other vegetables 
tables to be employed for this favourite ' mentioned in the first method of pick- 
vickle are small hard knots of white: ling come in season, put them in the 
cabbage, sliced; cauliflowers or broccli: pickle as they are; any in the second 
in flakes; long carrots, not larger than a! method, a small quantity of hot vinegar 
finger, or large carrots sliced (the former | without spice; when cold, pour it off, and 
are far preferable); gherkins, French | put the vegetables into the general jar. 
beans, small button) onions, white: If the vegetables are greened in vinegar, 
turnip radishes half grown, radish- , aa French beans and gherkings, this will 
pods, shalots, young hard apples; green; not he so necessary, but will be an ime 
acaca, before the stones begin: to! provement to all. Onions had better not 
vm; vegetable marrow, not larger. be wet at all; but if it be desired not to 
than a hen's egg; small green melons, ‘ have the full flavour, both onions, shalota, 
celery, shoota of green elder, hurse-: and garlic may be sprinkled with salt 
radish, nasturtiums, capsicums, and in a cullender, to draw off all the strong 
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juice; let them lie two or three hours. 
The ‘hdr, apples, peaches, and a 
to be greened as I “The 
roots, radishes, a ae are 
enly soaked in brine and dried. 
Half s pint of salad oil, or of ‘mustard 
oil, is sometimes added. It should be 
rubbed with the flour of mustard and 
turmeric.—It is not essential to Indian 
pe to have every variety of vegetable 
ere mentioned; but all these are ad- 
missible, and the greater variety the 
more it is approved. 
65. To Pickre Gnrerxins. — 
Put about two hundred and fifty in a 
pickle of two pounds, and let them 
remain in itthrec hours. Put them in 
a sieve to drain, wipe them, and place 
them in ajar. For a pickle, best vine- 
gar,one gallon; common salt, six ounces ; 
allspice, one ounce; mustard secd, one 
ounce; cloves, half an ounce; mace, 
half an ounce; one nutmeg sliced; a 
stick of horscradish sliced; boil fifteen 
minutes; skim it well. When cold, 
pour it over them, and let stand twenty- 
tour hours, covered up; put them into 
a pan over the tire, and let thei simmer } 
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for pickling, never allow the vinegar t 
coal mgr as it then is polscous: 
Add a ful of alum and a tea- 
cupful of salt to each three of 
vinegar, and tie-up a bag, wi . 
ginger root, spices of all the different 
sorts in it, and you have vinegar pre- 
pared for any kind of pickling. Reep 
pickles only in wood or stone ware. 
Anything that has held grease will spoil 
pickles. Stir pickles occasionally, and 
if there are soft ones take them out, and 
scald the vinegar, and pour it hot over 
the pickles. Keep enough vinegar to 
cover them well. If it is weak, take 
fresh vinegar and pour on hot = Do 
not boil vinegar or spice above five 
minutes. 

1568. To Make Anchovies.— 
Procure a quantity of sprats, as fresh as 
possible ; do not wash or wipe them, but 
just take them as caught, and for every 
peck of the fish, take two pounds of 
common salt, a quurter of a pound of 
bay salt, four pounds of saltpetre, two 
ounces of sal-prunella, aud two penny- 
worth of cochineal. Pound all these 
ingredients in a mortar, mixing them 


only until they attain a green colour. Tic j weil together. Then take stone jars or 
the jars down closely with bladder and { small kegs, according to your quantity 
leather. of sprats, and Place a layer of the fish 
1566. Pickled Eggs.—If thei and a layer of the mixed ingredients 
following pickle were generally known | alternately, until the pot is full; then 
it would be more generally used. We press hard down. and cover close for 
constantly keep it in our fumily, and find © atx months, they will then he fit for use. 
it an excellent pickle to be eaten with! We can vouch for the excellence and 
cold meat, &c. The eggs should be’ cheapness of tha anehories mado in 
boiled hard (say ten minutes}, and ther; this manner. In fact, most of the 
divested of their shells; when quite cold i fine Gargana anchovies sod in the 
put them in jars, and pour over them: vil and pickle shops are made in 
vinegar (sufficient to quite corer them). , this or a similar manner, from British 
in which has been previously boiled : eprats. 
the usual spices for pickling: tie thei 1569. To Make British An- 
jars down tight with bladder, and : chovies.--T aperk of sprats, put two 
eep them till they begin to change! pounds of salt, three ouncesof bay salt, 
colour. lone pound of saltpetre, two ounces of 
1567. Pickling.—Do not keep. pruncila, and a few grains of cochineal; 
pickles in common carthenware, av the pound them all in a mortar, then put 
glazing contains lead, and con.bines into a stone pan or anchovy barrel, first 
with the vinegar. Vinegar for pirkiing u laver of sprats, and then one of the 
should be sharp, though not the sharpest: compound, and so on alternately to the 
kind, as it injwea the pickles. If you top. Pressthem down bard; eover them 
we upper, bell-metal. or brass vessels, close for six months, aud thuy wilt bu 
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+ for use, and will readily produce a 
aoat excellently flavoured sauce. Alas 
rade is done in this article, especially 
or making anchovy paste or sauce, 
rhen a little more colouring is added. 


1570. A Winter Salad. 
fwo large potatoes, passed through kitchen 


sieve, 
Unwonted softness to the salad give ; 
Df mordant mustard add a single spoon— 
Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt ; 
Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca 
crown, 
And once with vinegar procured from town. 
True flavour needs it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs; 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 
And lastly, on the favoured compound toss 
A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce : 


three 
aed et all boil together another six or 
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spirit of wine, twenty ounces. To be 
mixed 


er. 

1574. Honey Water.—Rectified 
spirit, eight ounces; oil of cloves, oil of 
Serene, oil nly lavender, of each half 
a drachm ; m three grains; yellow 
sanders shavings, four drachms. Let it 
stand for eight days, then add twe 
ounces each of orange-flower water and 
rose water. 

1575. pe A Soap. — Cut thin 
two pounds of yellow soap into a double 
saucepan, occasionally stirring it till it 
is melted, which will be in a few mi- 
nutes if the water is kept boiling around 
it; then add a quarter of a pound of 
palm oil, a quarter of a pound of honey, 
nnyworth of true oil of cinna- 


eight minutes; pour out and let it stand 
till next day, itis then fit for immediate 
use. If made as directed it will be found 


Then, though green turtle fail, though reni- | 4. he a very superior svap. 


son's tough, 
And ham and turkey be not boiled enough, 
Rerenely full, the epicure may say,— 
*¢ Fate cannot harm me—I have dined to-day. 


1576. The Hands.—Take a wine- 
glassful of eau-de-Cologne, and another 


» | of lemon juice; then scrape two cakes 


of brown Windsor soap to a powder, and 


1571. A Very Pleasant Per-! mix well in a mould. When hard, it 


fume, and also preventive against 


moths, may be made of the following | 


ingredients :—Take of cloves, carraway 
secds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, and 


will be an excellent soap for whitening 
the hands. 
1577. To Whiten the Nails.-_ 


Diluted sulphuric acid, two drachms; 


Tonquin beans, of each one ounce; then | tincture of myrrh, one drachm ; spring 
add as much Florentine orris root as will | water, four ounces: mix. First cleanse 
equal the other ingredients put together. | with white svap, and then dip the 
Grind the whole well to powder, and | fingers into the mixture. <A delicate 
then put it in little bags among your! hand is one of the chief points of 
clothes, &c. beauty; and these applications are 
1572. Lavender Scent Bag.— | really effective. 
Take of lavender tlowers, free from stalk,{ 1578. Stains may be removed from 
half a pound; dried thyme and mint, of | the hands hy washing them in a small 
each half an ounce; ground cloves and | quantity of oil uf vitriol and cold water 
carraways, of each a quarterof anounce; | without soap. 
Common aalt, dried, one ounce; mix the} 1579. Cold Cream. —i. Oil of 
whole well together, and put the product | almonds, one pound; white wax, four 
into alk or cambric bags. In this way | ounces. Nelt together gently in an 
it will perfume the drawers and linen | earthen veesel, and when nearly cold 
very nicely. stir in gradually twelve ounces of rose 
1573. Lavender Water. — Es- j water.—.ii. White wax and spermaceti, 
sence of musk, four drachms; essence of | of each half an ounce; oil of almonds, 
ambergris, four drachms; oil of cinna- | four ounces; orange-flower water, two 
mon, ten drops; Engliah lavender, six; ounces. Mix as directed for No. i. 
drachma; oj] of geranium, two drachms iJ The wholpsale price of almond ail is 
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ls. 6d. per pound; white 26. 
sete tach yo dade eel ae De 
= Lio -flower waters, 6d. to 1s. arma =y a vo drashine The cam- 
$580. To Soften the Skin ir must be Lncly powdered b 
Improve the oon oi ioa oa . na paige a little spirit ot 
flowers of sulphur be mixed in a little with the chalk. Tepe "Challe Sil 
milk, an i : Pear w 
tbe Gailk (oatleiet die bine ihe Gale Ine pemeey mies cr aroiee uate 
pe) be rubbed into the io. it will | 3s ‘ps pound aoa pel oho 
cer it soft, and mak . acs . ie 
lence “76 rf a re ae ae. lamer rye kb Dentifrice.—Pow- 
A iady of our acquaintance, being ex- | myrrh Seo cuncee. ound ; powdered 
ceedingly anxious about her complexion lee ae eee suttlefiah ae Vs. 80. 
adopte the abore sigeeation: Ji ice, bet Po nd, powdered myrrh, ds, 6d. per 
fortnight she wrote to us to say t 35. Ameri 
ad een ae disagreeable she | Ogre Goat cua lone deer 
1 een made a few days, that she| blood, of each cigh ‘ dragon's 
could not use it. We sh ? 0 aceite each cight drachms; burnt 
uderrthg if she ou de ai eons Haha, . Lo penile oe on A ls 
utrid! A little of the mixture should! cloves and ¢i » eight drachms ; 
esi “apne : tee re| es and cinnamon, of cach half a 
ees ee ee 
Lut not afterwards. About a wine- : re page wit pink, cight 
REE for each pce cola eee a a All to be finely powdered 
. Eyelashes. — Th ‘ on 
adopted by the beautios of the fae ie rarer ts Tooth Powder, 
increase the pe gth and strength of their chalk ae , tw . drachms; precipitated 
eyelashes, is simply to clip the split ends ! ma si eve -GTACHine, .€artroriate: of 
with a pair of scissors about once a phe. a ae drachin; quinina (sul- 
sagen Mothers perform the operation i together Pema ep anew (ane ric anne 
on their children, both male and f , : 
when they are as ee eka 7 ce aed Dye. — A friend of 
the opportunity whiist they sleep The eubiect fae liom we applied upon the 
practice never fails to produce ibe de- ! ue enen es th ee 
sired effect. We reco ae ch a, (emanate at ave operated upon 
attention of ou fair a - hie | Pi i eal ge for at least adozen years, 
and tnnocent wicane of pal earn a ie pests ] have heard it affirmed 
charms which so many of ‘hei no: ae the hair will produce in- 
doubt, already poscas : » NO’ sunity, 1 am haypy to think 1 am, as 
IBAG. Whe ec th. Diealee see Of lobe herein Dat all events, Vani 
before, of borax in three pints of ba : wine dita tte ee five 
ore quite cold, add thereto one tea- shillings for what I onal bs 
Bg a : Pit can now make my- 
ilagoatil ef cums ot and one ‘self for lens than twopence !— but ‘0 
bottle the mixture for use ae ie: the question ;--I procure lime, which I 
Se eta sual rials finn saranda ae ae ae 
pint of tepid water, is suffici eas, , then mix 
span. Toston applied daly, a quarter Hare), wach 1s trough 
preserves and beautifies the tecth ee a fine hein : : 
tirpates tartarous adhesion produces a | is i? wir sieve, and then I have what 
: . lata high price under th 
pearl-like whiteness, arresta decay of Uni moe Se cunpecanit 
induce Jar y, and: of ‘Unique Powder,’ and the 
induces a healthy action in the gums. | effectual hair dye that has eed heen 
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covered. But the application of it :—Solution No. ii. Nitrate of silver, one 
not very, nereeny<s though simple |drachm; distilled or rain water, two 
sugh :—Put a quantity of it in aj ounces. Dissolved and labelled No. ii. 
acer, pour boiling water upon it, and| 1689. Directions how to apply.—The 
x it up with a knife like thick | solution No. i. is first applied tothe hair 
tard: divide the hair into thin} with a tooth brush, and the application 
‘ers with a comb, and plaster the | continued for fiffeen or twenty minutes. 
xture thickly into the layers to the| The solution No. ii. is then brushed 
ts, and all over the hair. When it| over, a comb being used to separate the 
zompletcly covered with it, lay over | hairs, and allow the liquid to come in 
a covering of damp blue or brown ‘contact with every part. Care must be 
rer, then bind over it, clusely, a!taken that the liquid does net touch 
ndkerchief, then put on a night-|the ekin, os the solution No. ii. pro- 
», over all, and go to bed; in the!duces a permanent dark stain on all 
tning brush out the powder, wash | substances with which it comes in 
‘roughly with soap and warm water, ! contact. If the shade is not suffi- 
m dry, curl, oil, &-. 1 warrant, cientty deep, the operation may be re- 
t hair thus managed will be a per-! peated. The hair should be cleansed 
nent and beautiful black, which I: from grease before using the dye. Cost: 
‘2 say most people would prefer to! hydrosulphuret of ammonia, 2s. 6d. per 
her grey or red."" Now, notwithstand-j pound; solution of potash, 8d. per 
‘the patient endurance ond satis-; pound; nitrate of silver, 4s. 6d. per 
tory experience of our friend, we | ounce ; bottles, 10d. to 1s. dd. per 
‘y much doubt whether one person | dozen. 

a hundred would be content to} 1590. To rest Harn Drze.—To try 
‘elope their heads in batter of this | the effect of hair dye upon hair of any 
scription, and then retire to rest | colour, cut aff a lock and apply the dye 
reat! did we say ¥ We envy not | thoroughly as directed above. This wili 
» slumbers enjoyed under these cir-| be a yuarantee of success, or wil: at 
mstances. We fancy we can do | lvast ruard against failure. 

nething still better for those whe; 1591. ‘THE rrorer APPLICATION OF 
» ashamed of their grey hairs. The! Warm Dyxes.—The efficacy of hair dyes 
ir dyes formers used produced very | depends as much upon their proper 
iectionable tints. Latterly several! application ag upon their chemical com- 
fumers have been selling dyes, con- | positiow,~If not evenly and patiently 
iting of two liquids tu be used inj applied, they give mse to a mottled and 
scession, at eaceedingly high prices, | dirty condition of the hair. A lady, for 
sh as 7s., 14s., and 2is. a case. The j instance, attempted tu use the lime and 
nposition has been kept a close | litharge dye, and was horritied on the 
‘ret in the hands of a few. The pro- | following morning to find her hair 
ring of it for publication in this work | spotted red and black, almost like the 
3 been attended with considerable | skin of a leopard. She wrote to us in 
Aculty, but our readers may take it | great excitement and implored our aid. 
an carncet that no pains or expense | But what could we de? The mixture 
ll be sparcd to afford really useful} had not been properly applied. Our 
‘urmation. own hair is becoming grey, and we don't 
1588. Harm Dy, usvaL._y sTyLEp | mind telling the reader what te intend 
LOMBIAN, ARGENTINE, &., &¢.—So- |to do: we have resolved to let it remain 
ton No. i., Hydrosulphurct of am-|so, and bear “our grey hairs to the 
dnia, one ounce; solution of potash, } grave,’ deeming them to be no dis- 
‘ce drachma; distilled or rain water, | honour. 
e ounce (all by measure). Mix, and| 1692. Compounds to Promote 
t into small bottles, labelling it No. i. | the Growth of Hair.— When the 
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hair falls off, from diminished action of 
the scalp, preparations of cantharides 
eften prove useful; they are sold under 
the names of Dupuytren’s Pomade, 
Cazenaze’s Pomade, &c. The follow- 
ing directions are as good as any of the 
more complicated receipts :— 

1598. Pomapse acarnst BaLpness. 
—Beef marrow, soaked in several 
waters, melted and strained, half a 

und; tincture of cantharides (made 

y soaking for a week one drachm of 
powdered cantharides in one ounce of 
proof spirit), one ounce; oil of béerga- 
mot, twelve drops. Powdered cantha- 
rides, 8d. per ounce ; bergamot, 1s. per 
ounce. 

1594. Erasmus Wizrson’s Lotion 
AGAINST Ba.pnrss.—Eau-do-Cologne, 
two ounces; tincture of cantharides, 
two drachms; oil of lavender or rose- 
mary, of either ten drops. These appli- 
cations must be used once or twice a 
day for a considerable time; but if the 
scalp become sore, they must be dis- 
continued for ¢ time, or used at longer 
intervals, 

1595. Bandoline, or Fixature. 
—Several preparations are used; the 
folowing are the best :—i. Mucilage of 
clean picked Irish moss, made by boil- 
ing a quarter of an ounce of the moss 
in one quart of water until sufficiently 
thick, rectified spirit in the proportion 
of a teaspoonful to each bettle. to pre- 
vent its being mildewed. The quantity 
of spirit varies according to the time it 
xequires to be kept. Irish moss, 3d. to 
4d. per Ib.—ii. Gum tragacanth, one 
drachm and a half; water, half a pint; 
proof spirit (made by mixing equal 
parts of rectified spirit and wster), 
three ounces; otto of roses, ten drops ; 
soak for twenty-four hours and strain. 
Cost: tragacanth, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; rec- 
tified spirit, 2s. 6d. per pint; otto of 
roses, 2s. 6d. per drachm. Hergamot, 
at Is. per oz., may be substituted for 
the otto of roses. 

1596. Excellent Hair Wash. 
—~Take one ounce of borax, half an 
ounce of camphor; powder these in- 
gredients fine, and dissolve them in 
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one quart of boiling water; when cool, 
the solution will be ready for use; 
damp the hair frequently. This wash 
effectually cleanses, beautifies, and 
strengthens the hair, preserves the 
colour, and prevents early baldness. 
The camphor will form into lumps 
after being dissclved, but the water 
will be sufficiently impregnated. 

1597. Hair Oils.—Rosz Om— 
Olive oil, one pint, 1s.; otto of roses, 
five to sixteen drops, 2s. 6d. per drachm. 
Essence of bergamot, being much chea 
(1s. per sane); is commonly used in-~ 
stead of the more expensive otto of roses. 

1598. Rep Rose O1r.—The same. 
The oil coloured before scenting, by 
steeping in it one drachm of alkanet 
root, with a gentle heat, until the 
desired tint is produced. Alkanet root, 
6d. to 8d. per pound. 

1599. O11 oF Roszs. — Olive oil, 
two pints; otto of roses, one drachm ; 
oil of rosemary, one drachm: mix. 
It may be coloured red by steeping a 
little alkanet root in the oil with heat) 
before scenting it. 

1600. Pomatums.—For making 
pomatums, the lard, fat, suet, or marrow 
used must be carefully prepared by 
being melted with as gentle a heat as 
possible, skimmed, strained, and cleared 
from the dregs which are deposited on 
standing. 

1601. Common Pomatvm.—Mutton 
suet, prepared as above, one pound; 
lard, three pounds; carefully melted 
together, and stirred constantly as it 
cools, two ounces of bergamot being 
added. 

1602. Harp Pomatcm.—Lard and 
mutton suet carefully prepared, of each 
one pound; white wax, four ounces; 
essence of bergamot, one ounce. Cost: 
lard, 1s. per pound; suet, 6d. per 
pound; white wax, 2s. 2d. per pound ; 
essence of bergamot, 1s. per ounce. 

1603. Castor Oil Pomade. — 
Castor oil, four ounces; prepared lard, 
two ounces; white wax, two drachme’ 
bergamot, two drachms; oil of lavender, 
twenty drops. Melt the fat together, 
and on cooling add the scenta, and stir 
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te 
till cold. Cost of castor oil, 10d. per, 
pound a heen shh wax, 2s, cia 
per ; ot, Is. ounce. 

1604. Superfluous Haiz.—Any!| 
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violent irritants, and require to be used 
with the utmost caution” 

1605. ToClean Hair Brushes. 
—As hot water and soap very soon 


remedy is doubtful; many of those!| soften the hair, and rubbing completes 
common] 


y used are dangerous. The 
safest plan is as follows:—The hairs 
should es perseveringly plucked up by, 
the roots, and the skin, having been 
washed twice a day with warm soft 
water, without soap, should be treated 
with the following wash, commonly: 
called MILK OF ROSES :—Beat four ounces 
of sweet almonds in a mortar, and add; 
half an ounce of white sugar during 
the process; reduce the whole to a 
paste by pounding ; then add, in small 
quantities at 2 time, eight ounces of 
rose water. The emulsion thus formed 
should be strained through a fine 
cloth, and the residue again pounded, 
while the strained fluid should be 
bottled in a large stoppered vial. To 
the pasty mass in the mortar add half 
an ounce of sugar, and eight ounces of 
rose water, and strain again. This pro- 
cess must be repeated times. To 
the thirty-two ounces of fluid, add 
twenty grains of the bichloride of 
mercury, dissolved in two ounces of 
alcohol, and shake the mixture for five 
minutes. The fluid should be applied 
with a towel, immediately after wash- 
ing, and the skin gently rubbed with a 
dry cloth till perfectly dry. Wilson, in 
his work on Healthy Skin, writes as 
follows :—‘‘ Substances are sold by the 
perfumers called depilatories, which are 
represented as having the power of 
removing hair. But the hair is not 
destroyed by these means, the root and 
that part of the shaft implanted within 
the skin still remain, and are ready to 
shoot up with inureased vigour as soon 
as the depilatory is withdrawn. The 
effect of tho depilatory is the same, 
in this t, as that of a razor, and 
tho latter is, unquestionably, the better 
remedy. It must not, however, be 


8. j 


imagined that depilatories are negative} 7, 


remedies, and that, if they do no per- 
manent good, they are, at least, harm 


its destruction, use soda, dissolved in 
cold water, instead; soda having an 
affinity for grease, it cleansthe brush 
with little friction. Do not set them 
near the fire, nor in the sun, to dry, | 
but after shaking well, set them on the ; 
point of the handle in a shady place. 

1605*. ToClean Sponge.—Im- 
merse itin cold buttermilk, and soak fora 
few hours, then wash out in clean water. 

1606. A Roman Tady’s Toilet. 
—The toilet of a Roman lady involved 
an elaborate and very costly process. 
It commenced at night, when the face, 
supposed to have been tarnished by 
exposure, was overlaid with 2 poultice 
composed of boiled or moistened flour, 
spread on with the fingers. Poppxan 
unguents sealed the lips, and the lady 
was profusely rubbed with Ccrona 
Ointment. Inthe morning, the poultice 
and unguents were washed off, a bath 
of asses’ milk imparted a delicate white- 
ness to the skin, and the pale face was 
freshened and revived with enamel. 
The full eyelids, which the Roman lady 
still knows so well how to ust, now 
suddenly raising them to reveal a 
glance of surprise or of melting ten- 
derness, now letting them droop like a 
veil over the lustrous eyes,—the full 
rounded eyelids were coloured within, 
and a needle, dipped in jetty dye, 
gave length to the eyebrows. The 
forehead was encircled by a wreath, 
or fillet, fastened in the luxuriant hair, 
which rose in front ina pyramidal pile, - 
formed of successive ranges of curls, 
giving the appearance of more than 
ordinary height. 


1607. The Young Lady’s 
Toilette. 
i. Self-Knowledge—The Enohanted Mirror. 
curious glass will bring your faults te 
light, 


~} And make yonr virtues shine both strong and 


Yess; that is not the fact; they arei bright 


220 
li. Cont entment— Wash to smooth Wrinkles. 
A daily portion of this essence use, 
‘Twill smooth the brow, and tranquillity in- 
fuse. 

iii. Truth—Fine Lip-salve, 
Use daily for your lips this precious dye, 
They'll redden, and breathe swevt melody. 


iv. Prayer—Mixture, giving Sweetness to the 
: Voice. 
4t morning, noon, and night this mixture 
take, 


Your tones, improved, will richer music make. | 


v. Compassion—Best Eye-water. 
These drops will add great lustre to the eye; 
When more you need, the poor will you supply. 
vi. Wisdom—Solution to prevent Eruptions. 
It calms the temper, beautifies the face, 

And gives to weman dignity and grace. 

vii. Attention and Obedience—Matchless Pair 

of Eur-rings. 

With these clear drops appended to the ear, 

Attentive lessons you will gladly hear. 

viii. Neatness and Industry — Indispensable 
Pair of Bracelets. 

Clasp them on carefully cach day you live, 

To good designs they efficacy give. 

ix. Patience—An Elastic Girdle. 

The more you use the brighter it will grow, 
Though its least merit is external show. 

x. Principle— Ring of Tried Gold. 
Yield not this golden bracelet while you live, 
"I'will sin restrain, and peace of conscience 

give. 
xi. Resignation—Necklace of Purest Pearl, 
This ornament embellishes the fair, 
And teaches all the ills of life to bear. 

xii. Love— Diamond Breast-pin. 
Adorn your bosom with this precious pin, 

It shines without, and warms the heart within. 

xiii. Politenese—A Graceful Bandeau. 
The forehead neatly circled with this band, 
Will admiration and respect command. 

xiv. Piety—A Precious Diadem. 
Whoe'er this precious diadem shall own, 
Secures herself an everlasting crown. 

xv. Good Temper—Unicersal Beautifier. 
With this choice liquid gently touch the 
mouth, 
xt — o'er all the face the charms of 
Jouth, 
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1608. Bathing.—If w preserve 
health be to save medical expenses, 
without even reckoning upon time and 
comfort, there is no part of the house- 
hold arrangement so important to the 
domestic economist as cheap convenic 
ence for personal ablution. For this 
purpose baths upon a large and expen- 
sive scale are by no means necessary ; 
but though temporary or tin baths may 
be extremely useful upon pressing ocea- 
sions, it will be found to be finally as 
cheap, and much more readily conve- 
nient, to have a permanent bath con- 
structed, which may be done in any 
dwelling-house of modcrate size, with- 
out interfering with other gencral pur- 
poses. As the object of these remarks 
is not to prescnt essays, but mercly 
useful economic hints, it is unnecessary 
to expatiate upon the architectural 
arrangement of the bath, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, the bathing-place, which 
may be fitted up for the most retired 
establishment, differing in size or shape 
agreeably to the spare room that may 
be appropriated to it, and serving to 
exercise both the fancy and the judg- 
; ment in its preparation. Nor is it par- 
| ticularly necessary to notice the salu- 
brious effects resulting from the bath, 
| beyond the two points of its being so 
‘conducive to both health and cleanli- 
ness, in keeping up a fiee circulation of 
the blood, without any violent mus- 
cular exertion, thereby really affording 
a saving of strength, and producing its 
effects without any expenso either to 
the body or to the purse. 

1609. Whokrver Fits tr A Batu 
in a house already built must be guided 
by circumstances; but it will always 
be proper to place it as near the kitchen 
fireplace as possible, because from 
thence it may be heated, or at least 
have its temperature preserved, by 
means of hot air through tubes, or by 
steam prepared by the culinary fire- 
place, without interfering with its ordi- 
nary uses. 

1610. A Smart Borer may be 
erected at very little expense in the 

; bathroom, where circumstances do not 
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permit these arrangements. Whenever| 1620. Tuessz Fevers commonly 
a bath is wanted at a short warning, to| begin among the inhabitants of close 
boil the water neeessary will always be | dirty houses, who breathe bad air, take 
the shortest mode; but where it is in | little exercise, eat unwholesome food, 
general daily use, the heating the water | and wear dirty clothes. There the in- 
by steam will be found the cheapest |fection is generally hatched, which 
and most convenient method. spreads far and wide, to the destruction 
1611. AsaGuinz ror Practice,wejof many. Hence cleanliness may be 
tury observe that it has been proved by | considered as aa object of public atten- 
experiment that a bath with five feet: tion. It is net sufficient that I be cleay 
of water at the freezing point, may be{ myself, while the want of itin my neigh- 
raised to the temperature of blood heat, | bour affects my health as well Ba own. 
or 96 degrees, by 304 gallons of water{ 1621. Irv Dimry Peopix cannot BE 
turned into steam, at an expense of/ REMOVED as a common nuisance, they 
50 lbs. of Newcastle coal; but if the| ought at least to be avoided asinfectious. 
door be kept closed, it will not lose| All who regard their health should keep 
above four degrees of temperature in| at a distance, even from their habita- 
twenty-four hours, by a daily supply of! tions. In places where great numbers 
3 lbs. of coal. This 1s upon a scale of a] of people are collected, cleanliness bee 
bath of 5,000 gallons of water. comes of the utmost importance. 
1612. Cleanliness.—The want of; 1622. Ir 1s weLu KNowN that in- 
cleanliness is a fault which admits of no | fectious diseases are caused by tainted 
excuse. Where water can be had for! air. Everything. therefore, which tends 
nothing, it is surely in the power of! to pcllute the air, or spread the infection, 
every person to be clean. ought, with the utmost care, to be 
1613. Tue Discnarcz From ovr | avoided. 
Bopres by perspiration renders fre-| 1623. For Tis Reason, in great 
quent changes of apparel necessary. towns, no filth of any kind should be 
1614. CHanceE or APPAREL greatly | permitted to lie upon the streets. We 
promotes the secretion from the skin, so| are sorry to say that the importance of 
necessary to health. gencral cleanliness in this respect does 
1615. Wen THAT Matter which: by no means scem to be sufficiently 
ought to be carried off by perspiration, : understood. 
is either retained in the body, or re-| 1624. It were wetu if the lower 
absorbed in dirty clothes, it 1s apt to classes of the inhabitants of Great 
occasion fevers and other diseases. Britain would imitate their neighbours 
1616. Mosr Diseases or tHE Skin |the Dutch in the cleanness of their 
proceed from want of cleanliness. These | streets, houses, &c. 
indeed may be caught by infection, but}; 1625. Water, indeed, is easily ob- 
they will seldom continue long where | tained in Holland; but the situation of 
cleanliness prevails. most towns in Great Britain :s more 
1617. To THe Samr Cause must we | favourable to cleanliness. 
impute the various kinds of vermin that} 1626. Noruine can be more agree- 
infest the human body, houses, &c.| able to the senses, more to the honour 
These may generally be banished by | of the inhabitants, or conducive to their 
cleanliness alone. health, than a clean town; nor does 
1618. Prxuars the intention of| anything impressa stranger sooner with 
nature, in permitting such vermin to/a disrespectful idea of any people than 
annoy mankind, is to induce them to| its opposite. 
the practice of this virtue. 1627 . Iv 18 REMARKABLE that, in 
1619. Onz Oomuon gs of Lota mosteastern pa ate mag sa 
and malignant fevers is the want of} a great part of their religion. The 
cleanliness. hometan, as well as the Jewish religion, 
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enjoins various bathings, washings, 
purifications. No doubt these were de- 
signed to represent inward Purity ; but 
they are at the same time calculated for 
e tion of health, 
i cat HowsveR WHIMSICAL ries 
ge may uppear to some, few 
things would seem more to prevent 
i than a proper attention to many 
of them. 

1629. Were Every Person, for ex- 
ample, after handling a dead body, visit- 
ing the sick, &c., to wash before he 
went into company, or sat down to 
meat, he would run less hazard either 
of catching the infection himself, or 
communicating it to others. 

41630. Frequent Wasuine not only 
removes the filth which adheres to the 
skin, but likewise promotes the perspi- 
ration, body, and enlivens 
che spirits. 

1631. Even Wasnine THE FEET 
tends greatly to preserve health. The 
perspirution and dirt with which these 
parts are frequently covered, cannot fail 
to obstruct their pores. This piece 
of cleanliness would often prevent colds 
and fevers. 

1632. Were Pror1rE To BATHE 
their feet and hands in warm water at 
night, after being exposed to cold or 
wet through the day, they would seldom 
experience any of the effects from these 
causes which eften prove fatal. 

1633. In Praces where great num- 
bers of sick people are kept, cleanliness 
ought most religiously to be observed. 
The very smell in such places is often 
sufficient to make one sick. It is easy 
to imagine what effect that is likely to 
have upon the diseased. 

1634. A Penson 1n Hearty has a 
greater chance to become sick, than a 
sick person has to get well, in an hos- 
pital or infirmary where cleanliness is 
neglected. 

635. Tue Brures themselves set 
us an example of cleanliness. Most of 
them seem uneasy, and thrive ill, if 
they be not kept clean. A horse that 
is kept thoroughly clean will thrive 
better on a smaller quantity of food, 


and | than with a greater where cleanliness 


is neglected. 

1636. Evzn oun own Fezxtimes 
are a sufficient proof of the necessity 
of cleanliness. How re how 
cheerful and agreeable does one feel 
on being washed and dressed; espe- 
cially when these have been long 

lected. 

637. Ades  ppresilgieeay rel 
attracts our re than even finery 
itself, and often gains esteem where the 
other fails. 

1638. InrFivence or CLEANLI- 
ness.— ‘I have more than once ex- 
pressed my conviction that the human- 
izing influence of habits of cleanliness, 
and of those decent observations which 
imply self-respect—the best, indeed the 
only foundation of respect for others— 
has never been sufficiently acted on. 
A clean, fresh, and well-ordered house 
exercises over its inmates a moral no 
less than a physical influence, and has 
a direct tendency to make the members 
of a family sober, peaceable, and con- 
siderate of the feelings and happiness 
of each other; nor is it difficult to 
trace a connection between habitual 
feelings of this sort and the formation 
vf habits of respect for property, for 
the laws in general, and even for those 
higher duties and obligations the ob- 
servance of which no laws can enforce.” 
—Dr. Southwood Smith. 

1639. Exercise.—Exercise in the 
open air is of the first importance to 
the human frame, yet how many are 
in a manner deprived of it by their own 
want of management of their time’ 
Females with slender means are for the 
most part destined to indoor occupa- 
tions, and have but little time allotted 
them for taking the air, and that little 
time is generally gry leaner upon 
by the ceremony of dressing to go out. 
It may appear a simple suggestion, but 
experience only will show how much 
time might be redeemed by habits of 
regularity : such as putting the shawls, 
cloaks, gloves, shoes, clogs, &c., &c., 
or whatever is intended to be worn, i 


in 
readiness, nitead of having to soarch 


IDLE FOLKS TAKE THE MOST PAINS. 


we agr  N age 
one drawer, than another, for possibly 
a glove or collar—wait for shoes being 
cleaned, &c.—and this when (probably) 
the out-going persons have to return 
to their employment at a given time. 
Whereas, if all were in readiness, the 
preparations might be accomplished in 
1 few minutes, the walk not being cur- 
tailed by unnecessary delays. 

1640. Turer FPuincirat Ports 
in the manner of taking exercise are 
necessary to be attended to:—i. The 
kind of exercise. ii. The proper time 
for exercise. iii. The duration of it. 
With respect to the kinas of exercise, 
fhe various specics of it may be divided 
into active and passive. Among the 
first, which adinit of being considerably 
diversified, may be enumerated walk- 
ing, ranning, leaping, swimming, riding, 
fencing, the military exercise, different 
sorts of athletic games, &c. Among 
the latter, or passive kinds of excrcise, 
may be comprised riding in a carriage, 
sailing, friction, swinging, &c. 

1641. Active Exencises are more 


beneficial to youth, to the middle- | 
aged, to the robust in general, aad: 


particularly to the corpulent and the 
plethoric. 

1642. Passive Kryns of exercise, 
on tho contrary, are betirr calculated 
for children; old, dry, and emaciated 
persons of a delicate and debilitated 
coustitution; and particularly for the 
asthmatic and consumptive. 

1643. Tx Time at which exercise 
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brace and streagthen the body, we are 
most accustomed to. Any unusual one 
may be attended with a contrary effect. 
646. Exercise sHoULD BE BEGUN 
and finished gradually, never abruptly. 

1647. Exercises In THe Oren Am 
has many advantages over that used 
within doors. 

1648. To continve Exencise until 
a profuse perspiration or a great degree 
of weariness takes place, is far from 
being wholesome. 

1649. In THE ForENoon, when the 
stomach is not too much distended, 
muscular motion is both agreeable and 
healthful ; it strengthens digestion, and 
heats the body less than with a full 
stomach; and a good appetite after it 
is a proof that it has not been carried 
to excess. 

1650. Brr at the same time it 
should be understood, that it is not ad- 
visable to take violent exercise Imme¢ 
diately before a meal, as digestion 
might thereby be retarded. 

1651. Neiturr should we sit down 
to a substantial dinner or supper imme- 
diately on returning from a fatiguing 
walk, at a time when the blood is 
heated, and the body in a state of por- 
spiration from previous exertion, as the 
worst consequences may arise, especially 
whero cooling dishes, salad, or a glass 
of cold drink is hegun with. 

1652. Exercise is aLWways Hurt. 
FUL AFTER MEALS, from its impeding 
digestion, by propelling those fluids too 


is most proper depends on such a variety | much towards the surface of the body 


of concurrent circumstances, that it 
does not admit of being regulated by 
any general rules, and must therefore 
be collected from the observations made 
on the effects of air, food, drink, &ce. 
1644. With Resrecr to THE Du- 
RATION OF Exencisz, there are other 
particulars, relative to a greater or less 


which are designed for the solution of 
the food in the stomach. 

1658. Walking.—To walk grace- 
fully, the body must be erect, but not 
stiff, and the head held up in such a pos- 
ture that. the eyes are directed forward, 
The tendeney of untaught walkers is t> 
look towards the ground near the feet; 


degree of faticue attending the different ;and some persons appear always aa if 
species, and utility of it in’ certain [admiring their shve-ties. The oyes 
states of the mind and body, which {should not thus be cast downward, 
must determine this consideration as! neither should the chest bend forwaad 
well as the preceding. to throw out the back, making what 

1645. Tuar Exencisz 18 TO BE/are termed round shoulders; on the 
PREFERRED which, with a view to|contrary, the who person monet hold 
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cd ee Ey 
itself up, as if not afraid to look the/| of tartar dissolved in water; lemonade, 
world in the face, and the chest by all|and Rhenish or Moselle wine mized 
means be allowed to expand. At the| with water. 
same time, everything like strutting} 1656. How to get Sleep.—How 
or pomposity mustbe carefully avoided. | to get sleep is to many persons a matter 
An easy, » and erect posture is|of high importance. Nervous persons 
alone desirable. In walking, it is| who are troubled with wakefulness and 
necessary to bear in mind that the ) excitability, usually have a strong ten- 
locomotion is to be performed entirely {dency of blood on the brain, with cold 
by the legs. Awkward persons rock} extremities. The pressure of the blood 
from side to side, helping forward each | on the brain keeps it in a stimulated or 
leg alternately by advancing the} wakeful state, and the pulsations in the 
haunches. This is not only ungraceful | head are often painful. Let such rise 
but fatiguing. Let the legs alone|and chafe the body and extremities 
advance, bearing up the body. with a brush or towel, or rub smartly 
1654. Utility of Singing.—It | with the hands, to promote circulation, 
is asserted, and we belicve with some | and withdraw the excessive amount of 
truth, that singing is a corrective of the (blood from the brain, and they will 
too common tendency to pulmonic com- | fall asleep in a few moments. A cold 
plaints. Dr. Rush, an emiment phy-| bath, or a sponge bath and rubbing, or 
sician, observes on this subject, —“ The he good run, or a rapid walk in the open 
Germans are seldom afflicted with | air, or going up and down stairs a few 
consumption ; and this, I believe, is in! times just before retiring, will aid in 
part occasioned by the strength which | equalizing circulation and promoting. 
their lungs acquire by exercising them ; sleep. These rules are simple, and easy 
in vocal music, for this constitutes an ‘of application in castle or cabin, an' 
essential branch of their education. | may minister to the comfort of thou. 
The music master of an academy has | sands who would freely expend money 
furnished me with a remark still more | for an anodyne to promote ‘ Nature's 
in favour of thisopinion. He informed ; swet_ restorer, balmy sleep !” 
me that he had known several instances} 1657. Early Rising.—Dr. Wilsoy 
of persons who were strongly disposed | Philip, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Indigestion,” 
to consumption, who were restored to | says:—‘ Although it is of consequence 
health by the exercise of their lungs in| to the debilitatel to go carly to bed, 
singing.” there are few things more hurtful to 
1655. The Weather and thejthem than remaining in it too long. 
Blood.—In dry, sultry weather the | Getting up an hour or two earlier oftey 
heat ought to be countcracted by gives a degree of vigour which nothing 





means of a cooling diet. To this pur-|clse can procure. For those who are 
pose cucumbers, melons, and juicy} not much debilitated, and sleep well, 
fruits are subservient. We ought to|the best rule is to get out of bed soon 
give the preference to such alimentary | after waking in the morning. This at 
substances as lead to contract the juices | first may appear too early, for the 
which are too much expanded by the | debilitated require more sleep than the 
heat, and this property is possessed by | healthy; but rising early will gradu- 
all acid food and drink. To this class | ally prolong the sleep on tho succeed- 
belong all sorts of salad, lemons, {ing night, till the quantity the patient 
oranges, pomegranates sliced and/enjoys is equal to his demand for it. 
sprinkled with sugar, for the acid of| Lying late 1s not only hurtful, by the 
is fruit is not so apt to derange the relasation it occasions, but also b 

stomach as that of lemons: also cherries | occupying that part of the day at which 
end strawberries, curds turned with | exercise is most beneficial.” 

1emon acid or cream of tartar; cream! 1658. Appetite,-~Appetite is fre 


EVERY MAN’S HOUSE IS HIS CASTLE, 





quently lost 
stimulants, food taken too hot, seden- 
corupatens costiveness, liver dis- 
order, want of change of air. The 
first endeavour sheuld be to ascertain 
and removethe cause. Change of diet 
and change of air will frequently be 
found more beneficial than medicines. 

1659. Temperance.—“ If,” ob- 
serves a writer, “men lived uniformly 
in a healthy climate, were possessed of 
strong and vigorous frames, were de- 
scended from healthy parents, were 
educated in a hardy and active manner, 
were possessed of excellent natural dis- 
positions, were placed in comfortable 
situations in life, were engaged only in 
healthy occupations, were happily con- 
nected in marriage, and kept their pas- 
sions in due subjection, there would 
be little occasion for medical rules.” 
All this is very excellent and desirable ; 
but, unfortunately for mankind, unat- 
tainable. 

1660. Man must se SomeTuine 
MORE THAN Man to be able to connect the 
different links of this harmonious chain 
—to consolidate this summum bonum 
of earthly felicity into one uninter- 
rupted whole; for, independent of all 
regularity or irregularity of diet, pas- 
sions, and other sublunary circum- 
stances, contingencies, and connections, 
relative or absolute, thousands are 
visited by diseases and precipitated into 
the grave, independent of accident, to 
whom no particular vice could attach, 
and with whom the appetite never 
overstepped the boundaries of tem- 
perance. Do we nut hear almost daily 
of instances of men living near to and 
even upwards of e. century? We can- 


not account for this either; because of j 


such men we know but few who have 
lived otherwise than the world around 
them; and we have known many who 
have lived in habitual intemperance for 
forty or fifty years, without interruption 
and with little apparent inconvenience. 

1661. THz AssERTION HAS BEEN 
MADE by those who havo attained a 
ig age feck and Henry Jenkine, 
or 


fi excussive use of'| ticular arts for the preservation of their 


health; consequently, it might be ine 
ferred that the guration of Fs e has no 
dependence on manners or customs, or 
the qualities of particular food. This, 
however, is an error of no common 
magnitude. 

1662. Peasants, Lanovrers, AND 
OTHER HARD-worRKING PEOPLE, more 
especially those whose occupations re- 
quire them to be much in the open air, 
may be considered as following a regu- 
lated system of moderation ; and hence 
the higher degree of health which pre- 
vails among them and their families. 
They also observe ruies; and those 
which it 1s said were recommended by 
Old Parr are remarkable for good sense ; 
namely, ‘“‘ Keep your head cool by tem- 
perance, your feet warm hy cxercise ; 
rise early, and go soon to bed; and if 
you are inclined to get fat, keep your 
eyes open and your mouth shut,”—in 
other words, sleep moderately, and be 
abstemious in diet ;—excellent admoni- 
tions, more especially to those inclined 
to corpulency. 

1668. Corpulence.—Mr. William 
Banting, the well-known undertaker to 
the Royal Family, and author of a 
“Letter on Corpulence,” gives the fol- 
lowing excellent advice, with a dietary 


| for use in cases of obesity (corpulence) :— 


1. Mcdicine.—None, save a morning 
cordial, as a corrective. 

li. ]ictary : --- 

Breakfast.—Four or five ounces of 
beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled fish, 
bacon, or any kind of cold meat except 
pork, a large cup (or two) of tea with- 
out milk or sugar, a little biscuit or dry 
toast. 

Dinner. — Five or six ounces of 
any fish except salmon, any meat ex- 
eept pork, any vegetable except potatoes; 
one ounce of dry toast; fruit out of a 

2 *° 
pudding; any kind of poultry or game, 
and two or three glasses of clarct or 
sherry. Port, champagne, and beer 
forbidden. 

Tra. —Two cr three ounces of 
fruit ; a rusk or two, and a cup or two 


instance), that they adopted no par-' of tea, without milk or sugar. 


Supper.— Three or four ounces of 
meat or fish as at dinner, with a glass 
or two of claret. 

Nighicap (if required).—A glass or 
two of grog,—whisky, gin, or brandy, 
—without sugar; or a glass or two of 
sherry. Mr. Banting adds, “Dietary 
is the principal point in the treatment 
of corpulence (alsoin rhcumatic diseases, 
and even in incipient paralysis). If 
properly regulated, it becomes in a 
certain sense a medicine. It purifies the 
blood, strengthens the muscles and 
viscera, and sweetens life if it docs not 
prolong it.” * 

1664. Tue ADVANTAGES TO BE 
DERIVED FROM A REGULAR MopE or 
LivinG, with a view to the preser vation 
of health and life, are nowhcre better 
exemplified than in the precepts and 
practice of Pluturch, whose rules for 
this purpose are excellent; and by 
observing them himself, he maintained 
nis bodily strength and mental faculties 
unimpaired to a very advanced age. 
Galen is a still stronger proof of the 
advantages of a regular plan, by means 
of which he reached the great age of 
140 years, without having ever cx- 
perienced disease. His advice to the 
readers of his ‘* Treatise on JIcalth’’ is 
as follows:—‘“I beseech all persons 
who shall read this work not to degrade 
themselves to a level with the brutes, 
or the rabble, by gratifying their sloth, 
or by eating and drinking promiscuously 
whatever pleases their palates, or by 
indulging their appetites of every kind. 
But whether they understand physic or 
not, let them consult their reason, and 
observe what agrees, and what does not 
agree with them, that, like wise men, 
they may adhere to the use of such 
things as conduce to their health, and 
forbear everything which, by their own 
experience, they find to do them hurt: 
and Ict them be assured that, by a dili- 
gent observation and practice of this 
tule, they may cnjoy a good share of 





HALF A LOAF IS BETTE THAN NO BREAD. 


1665. Health in Youth.—Late 
hours, irregular habits, and want of 
attention to diet, are common errors 
with most young men, and these 
gradually, but at first imperceptibly, 
undermine the health, and lay the 
foundation for various forms of disease 
in after life. It is a very difficult thing 
to make young persons comprehend 
this. They frequently sit up as late as 
twelve, one, or two o'clock, without 
experiencing any ill effects; they go 
without a meal to-day, and to-morrow 
cat to sepletion, with only temporary 
inconvenience. Onc night they will 
sleep three or four hours, and the next 
nine or tcn; or one night, in their 
eagerness to gct away Into some agree- 
able company, they will take no food at 
all, and the next, perhaps, will cat a 
hearty supper, and go to bed upon it. 
These, with various other irrcgularities, 
are common to the majority of young 
men, and are, as just stated, the cause 
of much bad health in mature life. 
Indeed, nearly all the shattered consti- 
tutions with whicu too many are 
cursed, are the result of a disregard 
ee plainest precepts of health in early 
ife. 

1666. Disinfecting Liquid.— 
In a wine bottle of cold water, dissolve 
two ounces acetate of lead (sugar of 
lead), and then add two (fluid) ounces 
of strong nitric acid (aquafortis). Shake 
the mixture, and it will be ready for 
use.—A very small quantity of the 
liquid, in its strongest form, shculd be 
used for cleansing all kinds of chamber 
utensils. For removing offensive odours, 
clean cloths thoroughly moistened with 
the liquid, diluted with eight or ten 
parts of water, should be suspenaed at 
various parts of the room.—In this case 
the offensive and deleterious gases are 
neutralized by chemical action. Fumi- 
gation in the usual way is only tho 
substitution of one odour for another, 
In using the above, or any other disin- 


Realth, and seldom stand in need of’ fectant, let it never be forgotten that 


physic or physicians.” 





* * Banting on Corpulence,” Harrison: Lond, 





fresh air, and plenty of it, is cheaper 


and more effective than any o 
material. 


WILFUL WASTE MAKES WOEFUL WANT. 


1667. Disinfecting Fumiga- 
tion.—-Common salt, three ounces; 
black mangancse, oil of vitriol, of each 
one ounce; water, two ounces; carried 
in a cup through the apartments of the 
sick: or the apartments intended to be 
fumigated, where sickness has been, 
may be shut up for an hour or two, and 
then opened. 

1668. Coffee a Disinfectant. 
—Numerous experiments with roasted 
coffee prove that 3 is the most power- 
ful means, not only of rendering animal 
and vegetable effluvia innocuous, but of 
actually destroying them. A room in 
which meat in an advanced degree of 
decomposition had heen kept for some 
time, was instantly deprived of all smell 
on an open coffee-roaster being carried 
through it, containing a pound of cottce 
newly roasted. 


sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia in 
great’ quantities could be chemically 
detected, the stench was completely re- 
moved in half a minute, on the employ- 
ment of three ounces of fresh-roasted 
coffee, whilst the other parts of the 
house were permanently cleared cf the 
sane smell by being simply traversed 
with the coffee-roaster, although the 
cleansing of the dung-pit continued for 
several hours after. The best mode of 
using the coffee as a disinfectant is to 
dry the raw bean, pound it in a mortar, 
and then roast the powder on a mode- 
ratcly heated iron plate, until it assumes 
a dark brown tint, when it is fit for use. 
‘Then sprinkle it in sinks or cesspools, 
or lay it on a plate in the room which 
you wish to have puritied. Coffee acid 
or coffee oil acts more readily in minute 
quantities. 

1669. Charcoal as a Disin- 
fectant.—The great efficacy of wood 
and snimal charcoal in absorbing efflu- 
via, and the greater number of gases 
and vapours, has long been known. 

Charcoal powder has also, during 
many centuries, been advantageously 
employed as a filter for putrid water, 
the object in view being to deprive the 


In another room, ex-. 
posed. to the efuvium occasioned by the | 
clearing out of the dung-pit, so that | 
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water of numerous organic impurities 
diffused through it, which exert inju- 
rious effects on the animal economy. 

It is somewhat remarkabl= that the 
very obvious application of a perfectly 
similar operation to the still rarer fluid 
in which we live—namely, the air, 
which not unfrequently contains even 
mnore noxious organic impurities float- 
ing in it than those present in water— 
should have for so long a period been so 
unuccountably overlooked. 

Charcoal not only absorbs effluvia 
and gaseous bodies, but especially, 
when in contact with atmospheric air, 
oxidizes and destroys many of the 
casily alterable ones, by resolving them 
into the simplest combinations they are 
capable of forming, which are chiefly 
Water and carbonic acid. 

It is on this oxidizing property of 
charcoal, as well as on is absorbent 
power, that its efficacy as a deodorizing 
and disinfecting agent chiefly aepends. 
| Efifluvia and miasmata are usually 

regarded as highly organized, nitro- 
| genous, easily alterable bodies. When 
\these are absorbed by charcoal, they 
come in contact with highly condensed 
oxygen gas, which exists with. th 
pores of all charcoal which has ~ 
exposed to the air, even for a few 
minutes: in this way they are oxidized 
and destroyed. 

1670. Charcoal as a Jisin- 
fectant. Dr. Stenhouse’s Plan. 
—The following remarks by Dr. John 
Stenhouse, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chee 
mistry at St. Bartholomew’s JLospital, 
London, are so important on this sub- 
ject that we quote them at Jength :— 

“My attention was especially die 
rected, for nearly a twelvemonth, te 
the devdorizing and disinfecting pros 
perties of charcoal, and 1 made an im- 
mense number of experimenta on thir 
subject. TI brought the subject before 
the Society of Arts, and exhibited 
specimen of'a charcoal respirator, and the 
mode of employing it ; dwelling at some 
length on the utility of charcoal pow- 
der as a means of preventing the escape 
of noxious cffluvia from churchyarde, 
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and from dead bodies on board ship, and 
in ry genet 

“In a letter to the Society of Arts I 

also proposed to employ charcoal venti- 
lators, consisting of a thin layer of 
charcoal enclosed between two thin 
sheets of wire gauze, to purify the foul 
air which is apt to accumulate in water- 
closets, in the close wards of hospitals, 
and in the impure atmospheres of many 
of the back courts and mews-lanes of 
large cities, all the impurities being 
absorbed and retained by the charcoal, 
while a current of pure air alone is 
admitted into the neighbouring apart- 
Wwents. 

“In this way pure air is obtained 
from exceedingly impure sources. Such 
@0 arrangement as this, carried out on 
a large scale, would be especially use- 
ful to persons necessitated to live in 
pestiferous districts within the tropics, 
where the miasmata of ague, yellow 
fever, and similar diseases are prevalent. 

“The proper amount of air required 
bh eg in such situations might be 
admitted through sheets of wire gauze 
qr coarsecanvas, containing a thin layer 
of coarse charcoal powder. 

‘* Under such circumstances. 2-80, pul- 
lows stuffed with powdered charcoal, 
and bed coverlets faving the same 
material quilted inco them, could not 
fail to prove highly beneficial. 

“A teicrably thick charcoal ventilae 
tor, euch as I have just described, could 
be very advantageously applied to the 
gully-holes of our common sewers, and 
to the sinks in private dwellings, the 

foul water in both cases being carried 
into the drain by means of tolerably 
wide syphon pipes, retaining always 
about a couple of inches of water. 

“Such an arrangement would effectu- 
ally prevent the escape of any effluvia, 
would be easy of construction, and not 
likely to get soon out of order. 

‘“‘ The charcoal respirators to which I 
have already referred, and to which I 
wish to draw especial attention, are of 
three kinds. 

“The first form of the respirator is 
constructed for the mouth alone, and 


THE MOST MODEST. 


* Peenestaneetetensenntyortcemenen ay 
does not differ in appearance from an 
ordinary respirator, but is only half its 
weight, and about one-fifth of its price. 

“The air is made to pass through a 

uarter of an inch of coarsely powdered 
charcoal, retained in its place by two 
sheets of silvered wire gauze, covered 

ver with thw woollen cloth, by which 
means its temperature is greatly in: 
creased. The charcoal respirator pos- 

sesses several advantages over the respi- 
rators ordinarily in use, viz. :— 

‘““Ist. Where the breath is at all foetid, 
which is usually the case in diseases of 
the chest, under many forms of dys- 
pepsia, &c., the disagrecable effluvia aro 
absorbed by the charcoal, so that com- 
parativel pure air is alone inhaled. 
Lhis, I think, may occasionally exert a 
beneticial mfluence on diseases of the 
throat and lungs. 

‘‘2ndly. The charcoal respirator for 
the mouth alone will certainly prove 
highly useful in poisonous atmospheres, 
where miasmata abound, if the simple 
precaution is only observed of inspiring 
the air by the mouth and expixng it 
by the nostrils. 

“The second form of respirator is 
ori-nasol—that is, embracing both the 
mouth and the nose. It is only very 
slightly larger than the one already 
described, and does not cover the nose, 
as the ordinary ori-nasal respirator does, 
but merely touches its lower extremity, 
to which it is adupted by means of a 
piece of flexible metal covered with 
soft leather. When this respirator 1s 
worn, no air enters the lungs without 
first passing through the charcoal, and 

any efiluvia or miasmata contained in 
the atmosphere are absorbed and oxi- 
dized by the charcoal. This form of 
the respirator, therefore, is peculiarly 
adapted for protecting the wearer 
against fevers and other infectious dis- 


euses. 

‘The third form of the respirator is 
also cri-nasal, but is much larger, and 
therefore more cumbrous than the pre- 
ceding variety. It is intended chiefly 
for use in chemical works, common 


\sewers, &c., to protert the workmen 


FOOLS HAVE AN ABUNDANCE OF VANITY. 





from the noxious effects of the dele- 
terious gases to which they are fre- 
quently exposed. 

‘“‘T am aware that some persons, who 
admit the deodorizing properties of 
charcoal, deny that it acts as a disin- 
fectant. I would direct the attention of 
such persons to the following statement 
of facts:—The bodies of a full grown 
cat and two rats were placed in open 
pans, and covered by two inches of 
powdered charcoal. 
my laboratory several years, and though 
it is generally very warm, not the 
slightest smell was ever perceptible, 
nor have any injurious effects been 
experienced by any of the persons by 
whom the laboratory is daily frequented. 

“‘ Now, had the bosies of these animals 
been left to putrefy under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, not only would the stench 
emitted have been intolerable, but some 





The pans stood in | 
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charcoal. A similar arrangement will, 
in all probability, be likewise soon 
applied to the wards of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, and every other well-conducted 
hospital. 

_ “From these and other considera- 
tions, therefore, I feel perfectly confi- 
dent that charcoal is by far the cheapest 
and best disinfectant. 

‘“‘ Unlike many other disinfectants, it 
evolves no disagreeable vapours, and if 
heated in close vessels will always act, 
however long it has been in use, quite 
as effectively as at first. 

‘‘ Tf our soldiers and sailors, therefore, 
when placed in unhealthy situations, 
were furnished with charcoal respira- 
tors, such as the sccond form above 
described, and if the floors of the tents 
and the lower decks of the ships were 
covered by a thin layer of freshly burnt 
wood charcoal, I think we could have 


of the persons would certainly have | little in future to apprehend from the 
been struck down by fever or other | ravages of cholera, yellow fever, and 
malignant disorders. Charcoal powder! similar diseases, by which our forces 
has been most successfully employed, ' have of late been decimated. If found 
both at St. Mary’s and St. Bartholo- | more convenient, the charcoal powder 
mew’'s hospitals, to arrest the progress of | might be covered with coarse canvas, 


gangrene and other putrid sores. The 
charcoal does not require to be put im- 
mediately in contact with the sores, but 
is placed above the dressings, not unfre- 
quently quilted loosely in a little cot- 
ton wool. In many cases patients who 
were rapidly sinking have been restored 
to health. 

“Tn the instancoof hospital gangrene, 
we have to deal not only with the 
effuvia, but also with real miasmata ; 
for, as is well known, the poisonous 
gases emitted by gangrenous sores not 
only affect the individual with whom 
the mischief has originated, but readily 
infect the perfectly healthy wounds of 
any individual who may happen to be 
in its vicinity. So that in this way 


gangrenc has been known to spread not | fi 


only through one ward, but through 
several wards of the same hospital. 
“The dissecting-room at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital has been perfectly deo- 
dorized by means of a few trays filled 
with a thin laver of freshly-heatcd wood 





without its disinfectant properties being 
materially impaired. 

“ The efficiency of the charcoal may 
be greatly increased by making it red- 
hot before using it. This can easily be 
done by heating it in an iron saucepan 
covered with an iron lid. 

‘When the charcoal isto be applied to 
inflammable substances, such as wooden 
floors, &c., of course it must be allowed 
to cool in close vesscls before being 
used.’ 

1671. Domestic Hints.— Why 
ts the flesh of sheep that are fed near the 
sca more nutritious than that of others ? 
— Because tho saline particles (sea 
salt) which thoy find with their green 
food gives purty to their blood and 

esh. 


1672. Why does the marbled appear- 
ance of fat in meat indicate that tt ts 
young and tender ?— Because in young 
animals fat is dispersed through the 
muscles, but in old animals it is laid in 
masses on the outside of the fesb- 
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16738. Why ia some flesh white and 
other flesh read? — White flesh con- 
tains a larger rtion of albumen 
(similar to the white of egg) than that 
which is red. Fhe amount of blood 
retained in the flesh also influences its 
eolour. 

1674.:. Why are raw oysters more 
wholesome thay those that are cooked ?—~ 
When cooked they are partly deprived 
of salt water, which prgmotes their 
digestion ; their albumen becomes 
(like hard-boiled eggs). 

1675. Why have some oysters agreen 
tinge #—-This has been erroneously at- 
tributed to the effects of copper; but it 
arises from the oyster feeding upon 
small green sea-weeds, which grow 
where such oysters are found. 

1676. Why is cabbage rendered more 
wholesome by being boiled in two waters ? 
—Because cabbages contain an oil, 
which is apt to produce bad effects, 
and prevents some persons from eating 
“green” vegetables. When boiled in 
two waters, the first boiling carries off 
the greater part of this oil. 

1677. Why should horseradish be 
seraped for the table only just before tt 
as reguired ?—Because the peculiar oil 
of horseradish is very volatile; it 
quickly evaporates, and leaves the 
vegetable substance dry and insipid. 

1678. Why is mint eaten with pea 
soupy ?—-The properties of mint are sto- 
machic and antispasmodic. It is there- 
fore useful to prevent the flatulencies 
that might arise, especially from soups 
made of green or dried peas. 

1679. Why ts epple sauce eaten with 

rk and goose §—Vecause it is slightly 

xative, and therefore tends to coun- 
teract the effects of xich and stimulating 
meats, The acid of the apples also 
neutralizes the oily nature of the fat, 
and prevents biliousness. 

1680. Why does milk turn sour 
during thunder storms ?—Because, in 
an electric condition of the atmosphere, 
ozone is generated. Ozone is oxygen 
in a state of great intensity; and 
oxygen is a general acidifier of many 


organic gubstances. Boiling milk pre- ' 


WALK SWIFTLi YxoM TEMPTATION, OB IT MAY OVERTAKE YOU. 


vents its becoming sour, because it 

Is the oxygen. 

681. Why does the churning of 
cream or milk produce butter 2—Because 
the action of stirring, together with a 
moderate degree of warmth, causes the 
cells in which the butter is confined to 
burst; the disengaged fat collects in 
flakes, and ultimately coheres in large 


masses. 
1682. What is the blue mould which 





rd | appears sometimes upon cheese ?—It is a 
species of fungus, or minute vegetable, 


ft iamay be distinctly seen when 
iene magnifyi of glass. 


TERS. Way ate tctaluy the Limbs of 
birds more tender th that oe d . 
tenderness or toughney, inh, eq Ses ne 
termined by the amou.» exe WPS 9 
muscles have underge® f ike NA 
wing of a bird that ch, Yaw flies pat 
a leg of a bird that — arena 

e most tender. 

1684. Why does 1, oer A Se 
headache ?—Because, 1 hes hireominae 
action on the general Pook ethno 
which the brain particip™?** the nerve 
congestions are overcome ° 

1685. Why are clothes YF *mooth « 


shining surfaces best aq Pted for 


weather ? — Because the’ ‘ellect 
turn back the rays of thd”, wk 
are thus prevented from penet@! 
them. 

1686. Why is loose clothing we? 
than tight articles of dress ?—Bet 
the loose dress encloses a stratr 
warm aw, which the tight dress 
out; for the same reason, w: 
articles, though not warmer in 
selves, appear so, by keeping wa 
near to the body. 

1687. Why should the water 
upon tea be at the boiling p 
Because it requires the tempen 
boiling water to extract the pec 
of tea. 

1688. Why does the first is 
tea possess more aroma than th 
Because the first infusien, if 
used is at the boiling ter 
takes up the essential oil o 
while the second water rec 
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the bitter extract supplied by the tannic | iam, and be not over timid at the out- 


acid of tea. 


set. Be discreet and sparing of your 


1689. Why does a head-dress of sky-| words. Awkwardness is a great mis- 
blue become a fair person ?—Because | fortune, but it is not an unpardonable 


light blue is the complementary colour | fault. 


of pale orange, which is the foundation 
of the blonde complexion and hair. 


1690. Why are yellow, orange, or | rudeness. 


To deserve the reputation of 
moving in good society, something more 
is requisite than the avoidance of blunt 
Strictly keep to your en- 


ved colours suitable to a person of dark| gagements. Punctuality is the essence 


hair and complexion ?—Because those 
¢olours, by contrast with the dark skin 
and hair, show to the greater advantage 
themselves, while they enrich the hue 
of black. 

1691. Why is a delicate green fa- 
wourable to pale blonde complexions ?— 
Because it imparts a rosiness to such 
complexions—red, its complementary 
colour, being reflected upon green. 

1692. Why ts light green unfavour- 
able to ruddy complexions? —Because it 
increases the redness, and has the effect 
of producing an overheated appear- 
an 


ce. 

1693. Why is violet an unfavourable 
colour for every kind of complexion ?— 
Because, reflecting yellow, they aug- 

“= uent that tint when it is present in the 
skin or hair, change blue into green, 
and give to an olive complexion a 
jaundiced look. 

1694. Why is blue unsuitable to 
brunettes ?—Because it reflects orange, 
and adds to the darkness of the com- 
plexion. 

1695. Why do blue veils preserve the 
complexion ?— Because they diminish 
the effect of the scorching rays of light, 
‘ust as the blue glass over photographic 

tudios diminishes the effect of certain 
ays that would injure the delicate 
.rocesses of photography.* 


1696. Hints upon Etiquette.t 


’ 1697. Intropuction tro Socrery. 
_-—Avoid all extravagance and mannor- 





4 


* “ Housewife’s Reason Why,” containing | 


upwards of 1,500 Reasons upon every kind 
. Of Domestic Subject. London: Houlston 
and Sons. 5. 6d. 


of politeness. 

1698. Tux Toret.—Too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to the arrange- 
ments of the toilet. A man is often 
judged by his appearance, and seldom 
incorrectly. A neat exterior, equally 
free from extravagance and poverty, 
almost always proclaims a right-minded 
man. To dress appropriately, and with 
good taste, is to respect yourself and 
others. A gentleman walking, should 
always wear gloves, this being one of 
the characteristics of good breeding. 
Fine linen, and a good hat, gloves, and 
boots, are evidences of the highest taste 
in dress. 

1699. Visirinc D)ress.—A_ black 
coat and trousers are indispensable for 
a visit of ceremony, an entertainment, 
ora ball. The white or black waist- 
coat is equally proper in these cases. 

1700. Orricers’ Dress. — Upon 
public and state ovcasions officers should 
gs er in uniform. 

7O1. Lavies’ Dress. — Ladies’ 
dresses should be chosen so as to pro- 
duce an agreeable harmony. Never 
put on a dark-coloured bonnet with a 
light spring costume. Avoid uniting 
colours which will suggest an epigram,; 
such as a straw-coloured dress with a 
green bonnet. 

1702. ARRANGEMENT OF THE Har 
—The arrangement of the hair is most 
important. Bands are becoming to faces 
of a Grecian caste. Ringlets better 
suit lively and exprossive heads. 

1708. -Excrss or Lacr anp 
FLowExs.— Whatever be your style of 
face, avoid an excess of lace, and let 
flowers be few and choice. 

1704. ArProPRIATENESS OF ORNAe 


+ Bee ‘* Etiquette and Social Ethics." 1s, |MENTS.—In a married woman a richer 


“London « Houlston snd: Sons, . 


style of ornament ie admissible, Costly 
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elegance for her—for the young girl, a ' enclose your card in an cnvelopy, bear- 


style of modest simplicity. 

1705. Simpriciry anp Gracz.— 
The most elegant dress loses its cha- 
racter if it is not worn with graco. 
Young girls have often an air of con- 
straint, and their dress seems to par- 
take of their want of ease. In speaking 
of her toilet, a woman should not con- 
vey the idea that her whole skill con- 
sists in adjusting tastefully some trifling 
ornaments. A simple style of dress is 
an indication of modesty. : 

1706. Cxizaniixess.—The hands 
should receive especial attention. They 
are the outward signs of general clean- 
liness. The same may be said of the 
face, the neck, the ears, and the teeth. 
The cleanliness of the system gene- 
rag and of bodily apparel, pertains 
to Health, and is treated of under this 
head. 

1707. Tue Hanxpkercurer. — 
There is considerable art in using this 
acoessory of dress and comfort. Avoid 
extreme patterns, styles, and colours. 
Neve: be without a handkerchief. 
Hold it freely in the hand, and de not 
roll it into a ball. Hold it by the 
centre, and let the corners form a fan- 


like expansion. Avoid using it too 
much. With some persons the habit 


becomes troublesome and unpleasant. 


ing the address outside. This may be 
sent by post, if you reside at a dis- 
tance. 

vii. But, if living in the neighbour- 
hood, it is polite to send your servant, 
or to call. In the latter case a corner 
should be turned down. 

viii. Scrape your shoes and use the 
mat. Never appear in a drawing-room 
with mud on your boots. 

ix. When a new visitor enters a 
drawing-room, if it be a gentleman, 
the ladies bow slightly, if a lady, the 
guests rise. 

x. Hold your hat in your hand, un- 
less requested to place it down. ‘Then 
lay it beside you. 

xi. The last arrival in a drawing- 
room takes a seat left vacant near the 
mistress of the house. 

xii. A lady is not required to rise to 
receive a gentleman, nor to acconix 
pany him to the door. 

xiii. When your visitor retires, ring 
the bell for theservant. You may then 
accompany your guest as far towards 
the door as the circumstances of your 
friendship seem to demand. 

xiv. Request the servant, during the 
visit of guests, to be ready to attend tu 
the door the moment the bell rings. 

xv. When you intreduce a person, 


1708. Visits AND PRESENTATIONS. | pronounce the name distinctly, and say 
—i. Friendly calls should be made in | whatever you can to make the intro- 


the forenoon, and require neatness, ; duction agreeable. 


without costliness of dress. 


Such as “an old 
and valued friend,” a “schoolfcllow 


ii. Calls to give invi‘ations to din- | of mine,” “an old acquaintance of our 
ner-parties, or balls, should be very | family.” 


short, and should be paid in the after- 
acon. 

iii. Visits of condolence require a 
grave style of dress. 

iv. A formal visit should never be 
made before noon. If a second visitor 


is announced, it will be proper for you ; 
to retire, unless you are very ‘intimate | off. 


both with the host and the visitor 


xvi. Never stare about you in a room 
as if you were taking stock. 
xvii. The gloves should not be re- 
moved during a visit. 
xviii. Be hearty in your reception of 
pane and where you see much dif- 
dence, assist the stranger to throw it 


xix. A lady does not put her address 


announced ; unless, indecd, the host | on her visiting card. 


express a wish for you to remain. 


1709. B and Evening Par- 


v. Visite after balls or parties should | ties.—i. An invitation to a ball should 


be made within a month. 


vi. In the latter, it is customary to | 


be given at least a week beforehand. 


il. Upon entering, first. address the 


IT 8 A FOUL TONGUE THAT GIVES FORTH FALSEMOOD. 


lady of the housc; and after her, the 
nearest acquaintances you may recognize 
in the house. 

iii. If you introduce a friend, make 
him acquainted with the names of the 
chief persons present. But first present 
= to the lady of the house, and to the 

ost. 

iv. Appear in full dress. 

y. Always wear gloves. 

vi. Do not wear rings on the outside 
of your gloves. 

vii. Avoid an excess of jewellery. 

viii. Do not select the same partner 
frequently. 

ix. Distribute your attentions asmuch 
as possible. 

x. Pay respectful attention to elderly 
persons. 

xi. Be cordial when serving refresh- 
ments, but not importunate. 

xii. If there are more dancers than 
the room will accommodate, do not join 
in every dance. 

xiii, In leaving a large party it is 
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QuETTE, No. 1696.) 


1710. Marriage Arrangements. 


1711. Srrcian Licences. — Spe- 
cial licences are dispensations from 
the ordinary rule, under which mar- 
riages can only take place canonically 
in the parish church, or other places 
duly licensed for that purpose. They 
can only be obtained from tho Metropo- 
litan or archbishop of the province, and 
often with no small difficulty, not being 
readily granted; and when obtained the 
fees ure about £50. 

1712. Common Licences enable 
persons of full age, or minors with 
consent of parents or guardians, to be 
married in the church of the parish in 
which one of them has resided for three 
weeks. They are procured from Doc- 
tors’ Commons, or from any surrogate, 
at the cost of about £2 10s. 

1718. Banxs must be published 
three times in the parish church, in each 


unnecessary to bid farewell, and impro- | place where the persons concerned 


per to do so before the guests. 


reside. 


The clerk is applied to on such 


xiv. A Paris card of invitation to an | occasions; his fee varies from 1s. 6d. 


evening party usually implies that you 
are invited for the season. 

xv. In balls and large parties there 
should be a table for cards, and two 
packs of cards placed upon each table. 

xvi. Chess and all unsociable gamcs 
should be avoided. 








upwards. When the marriage ceremony 
is over, the parties repair to the vestry, 
and enter their names in the parish 
registry. ' The registry is signed by the 
clergyman and the witnesses present, 
and a certificate of the revistry is given 
to the bridegroom. 


The charge for a 


xvii. Although many pcrsons do not | certificate of marriage is 2s. 6d., and 
like to play at cards except for a stake, | the clergyman’s fee varies according to 


the stakcs agreed to at parties should be 
very trifling, so as not to create excite- 
ment or discussion. 


circumstances. 


The clerk will at all 
times give information thereupon ; and 


it is best for a friend of the bridegroom 


xviii. The host and hostess should | toattend to the pecuniary arrangements, 


bok after their guests, and not confine 
their attentions. They should, in fact, 
avsist those chiefly who are the least 
known in the room. 


1714. Marniace ny REGISTRATION, 
—An Act was passed in the reign of 
William the Fourth, by which it was 
rendered legal for persons wishing to be 


xix. Avoid political and religious dis- | married by a civil ceremony, to give 
cussions. If you have a “ hobby,” keep | notice of their intention to the Regis- 


it to yourself. 


xx. After dancing, conduct your part- | districts. 


ner to a seat. 


trar of Marriages in their district or 
Three weeks’ notice is neees- 
sary, to give which the parties call, 


xxi. Resign her as soon as her next] separately or together, at the office of 


r advances. 


6 
(For the Figures of Dances, consult | a book. 


istrar, who enters their names in 
When the timc of notice has 
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sxpired, it is only necessary to give the | father places himself behind, with the 
registrar an intimation, on the previous | mother, if she attends. 
day, of your intention to attend at his} 1718. THe Curer BrivEsmarn occu- 
office on the next day, and complete the | pies a place on the /eft of the bride, to 
registration. ‘The ceremony consists of hold her gloves, and handkerehief, and 
merely answering a few nog and | flowers; her companions range them- 
making the declaration that you take/| selves on the left. If any difficulties 
each other to live as husband and wife. | occur from forgetfulness, the vestry- 
The fee amounts only to a few shillings, | woman can sot everything right. 
and in this form no wedding ring is re-; 1718. Remenmper TO TAKE THE 
quired, though it is usually placed on| Licence axp THE RinG wrtH you. 
in the presence of the persons assembled. | The fee to a clergyman is according to 
The married couple receive a certificate | the rank and fortune of the bridegroom ; 
of marriage, which is in every respect | the clerk expects jice shillings, and a 
lawful. trifle should be given to the vestry- 
1715. Weppine Dress.—It is im- | woman or sexton. There is a fixed scale 
possible to lay down specific rules for| of fees at every church, to which the 
dress, as fashions change, and tastes| parties married can add if they please. 
differ. The great art consists in select-; 1720. Wun rue CEREMONY 18 
ing the style of dress most becoming to| concLUDED, the bride, taking the bride- 
the person. A stout person should! groom’s arm, goes into the vestry, the 
adopta different style fromathin person; , others following ; signatures are then 
a tall one from a short one. Pecu-| affixed, and a registration made, after 
liarities of complexion, and form of face| which the marred pair enter their 
and figure, should be duly regarded; | carriage, and proceed to the breakfast, 
and in these matters there is no better |«very one else following. 
course than to call in the aid of any{ 1721. Tux Onver or Return From 
respectable milliner and dressmaker, | Cuvxcu differs from the above only in 
who will be found ready to give the | the fact that the bride and bridegroom 
best advice. The bridegroom should | now ride together, the bride being on 
simply appear in full dress, and should | his left, and a bridesmaid and a grooms- 
avoid everything eccentric and broad in | man, or the father of the bride, occu- 
style. The bridesmaids should always | pying the front seats of the carriage. 
be made aware of the bride’s dress before| 1722. Tux Weppine Breaxrast 
they choose their own, which should be | having been already prepared, the wed- 
determined by a proper harmony with | ding party return thereto. If a large 
the former. party, the bride and bridegroom occupy 
1716. Tuz Orper or Gore 1o | scats in the centre of the long table, and 
Cuurcu is as follows:—The Buinr, | the two extremities should be presided 
accompanied by her father, not unfre- | over by elderly relatives, if possible one 
quently her mother, and uniformly by | from each family. Everybody should 
a bridesmaid, occupies the first carriage. | endeavour to make the occasion as happy 
The father hands out the bride, and | as possible. One of the senior members 
leads her to the altar, the mother and!of cither the bride or bridegroom's 
the bridesmaid following. After them | family should, some time before the 
come the other bridesmaids, attended by | breakfast has terminated, rise, and in a 
the groomsmen, if there are more than | brief but graceful manner, propose the 
, ‘‘ Health and happiness of the wedded 
171'7. Tue Brinzcroom occupies the | pair.” Itis much better to drink their 
last carriage with the principal shor aed ealths together than separately; and, 
men-—an intimate friend, or brother. | after a brief interval, the bridegroom 
He follows, and stands facing the altar, | should return thanks, which he may do 
witb the bride at his left hand. The without hesitation, since no one looks 
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for a speech upon such an occasion. A 
few words, feelingly expressed, are all 
that is required. The breakfast gene- 
rally concludes with ths departure of 
the y pair upon their wedding tour. 

1723. Carps.—A newly married 
eouple send out cards immediately after 
the ceremony to their friends and ac- 
quaintance, who, on their part, return 
either notes or cards of congratulation 
on the event. As soon as tho lady is 
settlod in her new home, she may 
expect the calls of her acquaintance ; 
for which it is not absolutely necessary 
to remain at home, although politeness 
requires that they should be returned as 
soon as possible. But, having performed 
this, any further intercourse may be 
avoided (where it is deemed necessary) 
by a politerefusal of invitations. Where 
cards are to be left, the number must 
be determined according to tho various 
members of which the family called 
upon is composed. For instance, where 
there are the mothcr, aunt, and daughters 
(the latter having been introduced to 
pomety)» three cards should be left. 
Recently, the custom of sending cards 
has been in a great mensure discon- 
tinued, and instead of this, the words 
‘No cards” are appended to the ordi- 
nary newspaper advertisement, and the 
announcement of the marriage, with 
this addition, is considered all suffi- 


cient. 

1724. Recertion.— When the mar- 
ried pair have returned, and the day of 
reception arrives, wedding cake and 
wine are handed round, of which every 
one partakes, and each expresses some 
kindly wish for the newly married 
couple. The bride ought not to receive 
visitors without a mother, or sister, or 
some friend being present, not even 
if her husband be at home. Gentlemen 
who are in professions, or have Govern- 
ment appointments, cannot always 
await the arrival of visitors; when such 
is the ease, some old friend of the family 
should represent him, and proffer an 
apology for his absence. 

1725. Tue Wevpine Tour must 
depend upon the taste, and circum- 


. stances of the married couple. 





Homee 
loving Englishmen and women may find 
much to admire and enjoy without 
ranging abroad. Those slices time is 
somewhat restricted we recommend to 
sojourn at ‘Tunbridge Wells,—Mount 
Ephraim is especially to be selected, 
—and thence the most delightful 
excursions may be made to difierent 
parts of the country; those who like 
sketching, botanizing, and collecting 
sea-wecds, will find ample opportunities 
for each; those who like old ruins and 
time-hallowed places may reach them 
without difficulty. Dover, Canterbury, 
Folkestone, and Tatwood Castle are all 
within reach, and what places are more 
deeply interesting, not only in respect 
of scenery, but historic associations ? 
Cornwall and Devonshire, the Isle of 
Wight, &c., are each delightful to the 
tourist; and the former is now accessible 
by railway almost as far as the Land’s 
End. The scenery of the north of 
Devon, and of both coasts of Cornwall, 
is especially beautiful. North Wales 
offers a delightful excursion ; the lakes 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland ; the 
lakes of Killarney, in Ireland; also the 
magnificent scenery of the Scottish 
lakes and mountains. To those who 
wish for a widcr range, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and the Rhine offer 
charms which cannot be surpassed. 
1726. Wepnine Caxegs. — Four 
pounds of fine flour, well dried; four 
pounds of fresh butter; two pounds of 
loaf sugar; a quarter of a pound of mace, 
pounded and sifted fine; the same of 
nutmegs. To every pound of flour add 
eight eggs; wash four pounds of cur- 
rants, let them be well picked and dried 
before the fire; blanch a pound of sweet 
almonds, and cut them lengthwise very 
thin ; a pound of citron; one pound of 
candied orange; the same of candied 
lemon; half a pint of brandy. When 
these are made ready, work the butter 
with your hand to a cream, then bent 
in the sugar a quarter of an hour; beat 
the whites of the eggs to a very strong 
froth; mix them with the sugar and 
butter; beat the yolks half an hour at 
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least, and mix them with the cake; 
then put in the flour, mace, and nut- 
meg, keep beating it well till your oven 
is ready—pour in the brandy, and beat 
the currants and almonds lightly in. 
Tie three shcets of white paper round 
the bottom of your hoop to keep it from 
running out; rub it well with butter; 
put in your cake; lay the swectmeats in 
layers, with cake -between each layer; 
and after it is risen and coloured cover 
it with paper before your oven is stopped 
up. It will require three hours to bake 


properly. 





WRITE YOUR OWN HISTORY DAILY. 
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must also be registered. The fees paid 
for christenings vary with a variety cf 
circumstances. Particulars should in 
each case be obtained of the clerk of 
the place of worship. It is usual to 
make a christening the occasion of 
festivity; but not in such a manner as 
to require special remark. ‘The parents 
and god-parents of the child appear at 
church at the appointed hour. The 
child is carricd by the nurse. The 
dress of the parties attending a christ- 
ening should be what may he termed 
demi-costume, or half-costume; but the 


1727. ALMonp IcrnNe For Wepnrne | infant should be robed in the choicest 


Caxr.—Beat the whites of three eggs 
to a strong froth, pulp a pound of Jor- 


manner that the circumstances will 


allow. Jt is usual for the sponsors to 


dan almonds very fine with rese water, | present the child with a gift to be pre- 


mix them, with the eggs, lightly to- 
gether; put in by degroes a pound of 
common loaf sugar in powder. When 
the cake is baked enough, take it out, 
and lay on the icing; then put it in 
to brown. 

1728. Sugar Icine ror WEDDING 
Caxe.—Beat two pounds of double 
refined sugar with two ounces of fine 
starch, sift the whole through a gauze 
sieve, then beat the whites of five cggs 
with a knife upon a pewter dish for 
half an hour; beat in the sugar a little 
at a timo, or it will make the eggs fall, 
and injure the colour; when all the 
sugar 1s put in, beat it half an hour 
longer, and then lay on your almond 
icing, spreading it even with a knife. 
If put om as soon as the cake comcs 
out of the oven, it will harden by tho 
time the cake is cold. 

1729. Maruiaces or DissenrERs 
may be solemnized at any place of wor- 
ship duly licensed, and in accordance 
with the forms of their worship. In 
son.e cases, the servico of the Church of 
England is read, with slight additions 
or modifications. The clerk of the place 
of worship should be applied to for 
information. 

1730. Ohrsrennes may be per- 
formed either in accordance with the 
rites of the Established Church, or of 
Dissenting congregations; the time of 
birth, and the name of every child, 


scrved for its future years. Silver 
spoons, a silver knife and fork, a clasp- 
bible, a silver cup, and other such 
articles, are usually chosen. It is 
usual, also, to give 9 trifling present 
to the nursc. 

1731. Reeistration oF Birtus.— 
The law of registration requires the 
parents, or occupiers of houses in which 
the births happen, to register such 
births at the registrar’s office within stz 
weeks after the date thereof. For regis- 
tration, within the time specified, no 
charge is made. But after the expira- 
tion of the forty-second day from tho 
birth, a fee of seven shillings and sirpence 
must be paid. After the expiration of 
six months from the date of the birth, 
no registration is allowed. It is there- 
fore most important, immediately after 
the birth of a child, for the father, or 
the occupicr of the house in which the 
birth took place, to go to the office of 
the deputy registrar, residing in the 
district, and communicate the follow. 
ing particulars :— 


1. Date when bora. 
2. Name of the child. 
3. Boy or girl. 
4. Name of the father. 
5. Name and maiden name of the mother. 
6. Rank or profession of the father. 
7. Signature, description, ard residence af 
the person giving the informat‘on, 
8, Date of the registration. 


THEhs I8 NO DARKNESS 80 DEEP AS THAT OF THE MIND. 


1732. Barrismat Name. — If any 
ehild born in England, whose birth has 
been registered, shall, within six months 
of such registration, have any name 
given to it in baptism other than that 
originally registered, such baptismal 
name may be adfled to the previous 
registration, if, within seven days of 
such baptism, application be made to 
‘he registrar by whom the child was 
originally registered. For this purpose 
a certificate of the baptism must be 
procured of the clergyman, for which a 
‘ee of one shilling must be paid. This 
certificate must be taken to the regis- 
trar, who will charge another fee of one 
shilling for adding the baptismal name 
to the original registration. 

1733. Cuo1ce or Names.--To choose 
names for children, parents should con- 
sult the list of names (No. 901, p. 137). 

1734. Cumpren Born ar Sea.— 
If any child of an English parent shall 
ve born at sea on board a British vessel, 
the captain or commanding officer shall 
make a minute of the particulars touch- 
aug the birth of the child, and shall, on 
‘he arrival of the vessel at any part of 
‘he kingdom, or sooner, by any other 
ypportunity, send a certificate of the 
dirth through the post-office (for which 
no postage will be charged), to the Regis- 
srar General, General Register Office, 
4ondon. 

1735. Funerals and Registra- 
‘ion of Deaths.—It is always best 
io place the aircction of a funcral under 
respectable undertaker, with the pre- 
zaution of obtaining his estimate for 
‘the expenses, and limiting him to them. 
Ie can best advise upon the obser- 
rances to be attended to, since the 
tyle of funerals differs with tho station 
‘f the deceased's family, and is further 
modified by. the customs of parti- 
sular localities, and even by religious 
views. 

1786. ol braghems hare geri 
is, we think, our duty to strongl 

idvise a discontinuance of the smactios 
of burying in towns, where every dead 
ody contributes to the destruction of 
‘he living. Now. Acts of Parliament 
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compel the closing of graveyards 
in populous neighbourhoods. Besides 
which, the new cemeteries which are 
now springing up in all important 
localit.es are so economical and appro- 
priate to be the long resting-places of 
the dead, that few people of good taste 
would cling to the old practice of 
burying in crowded churchyards in the 
midst of the dwellings of the living. 

173'7. ReoistaaTion or DEaTHs.— 
The father er mother of any child that 
dies, or the occupier of a house in 
which any person may die, must, within 
Jwe days after such death, give notice 
to the registrar of the district. Some 
person present at the death should at 
the same time attend and give to the 
registrar an account of the circum~- 
stances or cause of the death, to the 
best of his or her knowledge or belief. 
Such person must sign his or her 
name, and give the place of abode at 
which he or she resides. The followe 
ing are the particulars required :— 


1. Date of death. 

2. Name in full. 

3. Sex and age. 

4. Rank or profession, 

5. Cause of death. 

6. Signature, description, and residence of 
the person giving the information. 

7. Date of the registration. 





1738. Persons Dyno at Sza.— 
The commander of any British vessel, 
on board of which a death occurs at 
sea, must act the same as in a case of 
birth. 

1739. Crrtiricares or Deatu.— 
Every registrar must deliver to the 
undertaker, without fee, a certificate of 
the death, which certificate shall be 
delivered to the officiating minister. 
No dead body can be buried without 
re certificate, under a penalty of 

10. 

1740. Onszrvanceso¥r DEATHS AND 
Fungrats.—lIt is usual, when a death 
takes place, to communicate it imme- 
diately, upon mourning note-paper, to 
every principal member of the Emily, 
and to request them to notify the 
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same to the more remote relatives in 
their circle. A subsequent note should 
state the day and hour at which the 
funeral is fixed to take place. 

1'741. Specrat Invitations tc .une- 
rals are not considered requisite to be 
sent to near relatives; but to friends 
and acquaintances such invitations 
should be sent. 

1742. Groves.—Most persons who 
attend funerals will provide themselves 
with gloves; but it is well to have a 
dozen pairs, of assorted sizes, provided 
in case of accident. An arrangement 
can be made for those not used to be 
returned, 

1743. Harsanns axp Croaxs will 
be provided by the undertaker. 

1744. Mocrnina.—The dressmaker 
will advise upon the “ degree” of 
mourning to be worn, which must be 
modified according to the age of the 
deceased, and the relationship of the 
mourner. The undertaker will advise 
respecting the degree of mourning 

to be displayed upon the carriages, 
horses, &c. 





1745. In come To THE FrNERAL 
the nearest relatives of the deceased 
occupy the carriages nearest the hearse. 
The same order prevails in returning. 
Only the relatives and most intimate 
friends of the family should return to 
the house after the funeral; and their 


visit should be as short as possible. 


1746. In Warxrxc FUNERALS it is 
ct for frends 


considered a mark of 
to become pall-bearers. In the funcrals 
of young persons, the pall should be 
borne by their companions, wearing 
white gloves, and love-ribbon. It isa 
pretty and an affecting sight to see the 
aa over the coffin of a young lady 

orne by six of her female friends. 
Flowers may be placed upon the coffin, 
and strewed in and over the grave. 





A STITCH IN TIVE SAVES NIVB 


MILIES IN Movurnine should be upon 
black-edged paper, if from members of 
the family ; or upon the ordinary note- 
paper, but sealed with black, if from 
friends. 

1749. Ceremonies.—aAll ceremo- 
nies are in themselves superficial 
things ; yet a man of the world should 
know them. They are the outworks of 
manners and decency, which would be 
too often broken in upon, if it were not 
for that defence which keeps the enemy 
at a proper distance. It is for that 
reason we always treat fools and cox 
combs with great ceremony, true goode 
breeding not being a sufficient barrier 
against them. 

1750. Love’s Telegraph.—Ifa 
gentleman want a wife, he wears a ring 
on the first finger of the lcft hand; if 
he be engaged, he wears it onthe second 
finger ; 1f married, on the third; and 
on the fourth if he never intends to be 
married. When a lady is not engaged, 
she wears a hoop or diamond on her 


| Jirst finger ; if engaged, on the second ; 


if married, on the third; and on the 
fourth if she intends to die unmarried. 
When a gentleman presents a fan, 
flower, or trinket, to a lady with the 
left hand, this, on his part, is an over- 
ture of regard; should she reccive it 
with the /-fé hand, it is considered as 
an acceptance of his esteem; but if 
with the right hand, it is a refusal of 
the offer. Thus, by a few simple 
tokens explained by rule, the passion 
of love is expressed ; and through the 
medium of tho telegraph, the most 
timid and diffident man may, without 
difficulty, communicate his sentiments 
of regard to a lady, and, in case his 
offer should be refused, avoid expe- 
riencing the mortification of an explicit 
refusal. 


1751. Wedding Rings. —The 


1747. Vistrs or Conpoience after | custom of wearing wedding rings 


funerals should be paid by relatives 
within from a week to a fortnight; by 
friends within the second week of the 


ape 

sya to have taken its rise among tho 
main HBefore the celebration of 
their nuptials, there was a meeting of 


fortnight; friendsof lessintimacy should | friends at the house of the lady’s father, 


make inquiries and leave cards. 
1748. CourrsronnENce WITH Fa- 


to settle articles of the marriage con- 
tract, when it was agreed that the dowry 


THRIVE BY HONESTY, OR REMAIN POOR. 


should be paid down on the wedding 
day or soon after. On this occasion 
there was commonly a feast, at the 
conclusion of which the man gave to 
the woman, as a pledge, a ring, which 
she put on the fourth finger of her left 
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you mect with a person so exactly 
formed to please, that he will gain upon 
every one that hears or beholds him: 
this disposition is not merely the gift of 
nature, but frequently the effect of 
mach knowledge of the worid, and a 


hand, because it was believed that a nerve | command over the passions. 


reached thence to the heart, and a day 


1754. Artificial Manners. — 
Artificial manners, and such as spring 


was then named for the marriage. 


1752. Why the weeee 


from good taste and refinement, can 
Ring is placed on the Fourth | never be mistaken, and differ as widely 
Finger.—“ We have remarked on the! as gold and tinsel. How captivating 
vulgar ‘error which supposes that an jis gentleness of manner derived from 
artery runs trom the fourth finger of | true humility, and how faint is every 
the left hand to the heart. It is said by | imitation: the one resembles a glorious 
Swinburn and others, that therefore it| rainbow, spanning a dark cloud—the 
became the wedding finger. The priest- | other, its pale attendant, the water-gall. 
hood kept up this idea by still retain- | That suavity of manner which renders 
ing it as the wedding finger, but the! a real gentlewoman courteous to all, 
custom is really associated with the doc- | and careful to avoid giving offence, is 
trine of the Trinity ; for, in the ancient | often copied by those who merely sub- 
ritual of English marriages, the ring ; ject themselves to certain rules of eti- 


was placed by the husband on the top 
of the thumb of the left hand, with 
the words, ‘In the name of the 
Father ;’ he then removed it to the 
forefinger, saying, ‘In the name of the 
Son;’ then to the middle finger, add- 
ing, ‘And of the Holy Ghost;’ finally, 
he left it as now, on the fourth finger, 
with the closing word, ‘ Amen.’ ””— Zhe 
History and Poetry of Finger Rings. 
1753. The Art of being Agree- 
able.—The true art of being agree- 
able is to appear well pleased with all 
the company, and rather to seem well 
entertained with them than to bring 
entertainment to them. A man thus 
disposed, porhaps may not have much 
learning, nor any wit; but if ho has 
common sonse, and something friendly 
in his behaviour, it conciliates men's 
minds more than the brightest parts 
without this disposition; and when a 
man of such a turn comes to old age, 
he is almost sure to be treated with 
respect. It is true, indeed, that we 
should not dissemble and flatter in 


company; but a man may be v 
aeroable strictly consistent with tru 


and sincerity, by a prudent silence 
where he cannot concur, and a pleasing 
assent where he can. Now and then 


uette: but very awkward is the copy. 
Warm professions of regard are be- 
stowed on those who do not expect 
them, and the esteem which is due to 
merit appears to be lavished on every 
one alike. And as true humility, 
blended with a right appreciation of 
self-respect, gives a pleasing cast to the 
countenance, so from a sincere and 
Open disposition springs that artless- 
ness of manner which disarms all pre- 
judice. Feeling, on the contrary, is 
ridiculous when affected, and, evon 
when real, should not be too openly 
manifested. Let the manners arise 
from the mind, and let there be no dis- 
a for the genuine emotions of tho 

cart. 


1755. Directions for addressing 
Persons of Rank. 
1756. Tre Royat Famiry. 
P The Queen.—Madam; Most ear 
Overeign : May it please your Majesty. 

To the Queen's Most Bxcellent Ma- 
jesty. 

The King.—Sire, or Sir; Most Gra- 
cious Sovercign: May it please your 
Majesty. 

o the King’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty. 
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and Sisters, of Sovereigns. — Sir, or 
Madam: May it please your Royal 
Highness. 

T'o his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 

To her Royal Highness the Princess 
Helena Augusta Victoria. 

Other Branches of the Royal Family. 
—Sir, or Madam: May it please your 
Highness. 

To his Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge; or, To her Highness the 
Princess Mary Adelaide of Cambridge. 


1757. Tue Nostrry. 


A Duke or Duchess.—Your Grace. 

To his Grace the Duke of , or 
To her Grace the Duchess of 

A Marquis or Marchioness.— My 
Lord, or My Lady; Your Lordship, 
or your Ladyship. 

o the Most Honourable the Mar- 
quis (or Marehioncss) of ——. 

An Earl or Countess.—My Lord, or 
My Lady; Your Lordship or Your 
Ladysbip. 

To the Right Honourable the Earl 
(or Countess) of : 

A Viscount or Viscountess.—My Lord, 
or My Lady; Your Lordship, or Your 
Ladyship. 

To the Right Honourable Viscount 
(or Viscountess) ——. 

A Baron or Baroncss.—My Tord (or 
Lady); Your Lordship (or Ladyship. ) 

To the Right Honourable Lord (or 

Lady) ——. 
The widow of a nobleman js ad- 
dressed in the same style, with the in- 
troduction of the word Jowager in the 
superscription if the present peer have 
a wife living. 

To the Right Honourable the (Dow- 
ager) Countess of , 

The Sons of Dukes and Marquises, 
and the eldest Sons of Earls, have. by 
courtesy, the titles of Lord and Hon- 
ourable ; and all the Daughters have 
those of Lady and Honourable. 

The younger Sons of Earls, and the 
Sons and Daughters of Viscounts and 
Barons, are also styled Honourable, 














USE A BOOK AS A BEE DOES A FIOWER, 
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The Sone and Daughters, Brothers, 1758. Orvictan MEMBERS OF THE 


STATE. 

A Member of Her Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Counetl.—Sir, or My 
Lord; Right Honourable Sir, or My 
Lord, as the case may require. 

To the Right Honourable , Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

1759. Amnassapors AND GOVERNORS 
UNDER Her Magxsty. 

Sir, or My Lord, as the case may be: 

May it please your Excellency. 
o his Excellency the American (or 
Russian, or other) Ambassador. 

To his Excellency Marquis ——, 
Lieutenant General, and General Go- 
vernor of that part of the United 
Kingdom called Ireland. 

1760. Junces. 

My Lord: May it please your Lord- 
ship. 

To the Right Honourable Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

The Lord Mayor of London, York, or 
Dublin, and the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, during office—The same. 

‘ y Lord: May it please your Lord- 
ship. 

To the Right Honourable » Lord 
Mayor of London. To the Right 
Honourable Sir , Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh. 

The Lord Provost of every other 
town in Scotland is styled Tlonourable. 

The Mayors of al] Corporations (cx- 
cepting the preceding Lord Mayors), 
and the Sherifts, Aldermen, and Re- 
corder of ]ondon are addressed Right 
| Worshipful; and the Aldermen and 
| Recorders of other Corporations, and 
the Justices of the Peace, Worshipful. 

1761. Tue ParciaMENT. 

House of Peers.— My Lords: May 
it please your Lordships. To the 
Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual 
and:Temporc], in Parliament assembled. 

House of Commons.—May it please 

Honourable House. To the 











‘your 
Honourable the Commons of the United 
| Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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The Speaker of dstto.—Sir, or Mr.| 1766. Wuarevzn OnsEcrions MAY 
Sneaker. RE Rarsep to the teachings or works 
To the Right Honourable ——, | upon etiqnette, there can be no sound 
Speaker of the House of Commons. | argument against a series of simple and 
A Member of the House of Commons, | brief hints, which shall operate as pre- 














wot ennobled.—Sir. cautions against mistakes in pe 
To , Esq., M.P. conduct. 
1762. Tue Cueney. 1767. Avorn INTERMEDDLING with 


2 ..| the affairs of others. ‘This is a most 
ot on Soraya Lord: May it! .ommon fault. A number of people 


: . seldom meet but thay begin discussing 
To his Grace the Archbishop of ih» affairs of some one who ia absent. 
Canterbury : or, To the Most Reverend j This is not only uncharitable, but porie 
Father in God, » Lord Archbishop | tively unjust. It is equivalent to trying 
of Canterbury. ; : 1a cause in the absence of the person im- 
A puke Ey Lord: May it please ' plieated. ven in the criminal code a 
yom crea: . ‘prisoner is presumed to be innocent 
To 7 ce epee pe ed in God j until he is found guilty. Society, how- 
pa laa aonb ~ lever, is less just, and passes judgment 


A Dean.—To the Very Rev. Dr.' vithout hearing the defence. Depend 


Dean of Carlisle ; ; 
’ : ; ; ‘upon it, as a certain rule, that the people 
By equals he is addressed in conver- I ‘ fie 


: “who unite with you in discussing the 
sation, us Mr. Jean. nile ‘ ilar g 


‘affairs of others will proceed to scan- 
Archdeacons and Chancellors are ad- BUS AF Otirere AC Pieeee 


d dint] dalise now in your absence. 
‘PSE 2 & ‘ . ' : 
ressed in the same manner, 1768. Br 4 ONS’STENT 1n the avowal 


Lhe rest of the Clergy. —Sir, Reverend of principles. Do not deny to-day that 
‘which you asserted yesterday. I¢ you 


Strat. Lone! do, you will stultify yourself, and your 





ir, 
To the Rev. Dr. ——, Glasgow. 


at i. 
T'o the Rev. ——, h : | opinions will soon be found to have no 
don; or, To the Rev. Mr. ——-, &c. | weight. You may fancy that you gain 
1768. Hints upon Personal | favour by subserviency ; but so far from 
Manners.— It is sometimes objocted | gaining favour, you lose respect. 
to books upon etiquette that they cause; 1769. Avorn Fatsenoop. There 
those whe consult them to act with; can be found no higher virtue than the 
mechanical restraint, and to show in| love of truth. The man who deceives 
society that they are governed by arbi-! others must. himself become the victim 
trary rules, rather than by an intuitive : of morbid distrust. Knowing the de- 
perception of what is graceful and ccit of his own heart, and the falsehood 
polite. of his own tongue, his eves must be 
1764. ‘Tunis Onsection mm Un-: always filled with suspicion, and he 
aounD, because it supposes that: people must lose the greatest of all happiness—= 
who study the theory of etiquette do confidence in those who surround him. 
not. also exereise their powers of obser-: 1770. Tue Fottowixng ELEMENTS 
vation in society, and obtain, by their ‘of manly character are worthy of free 
intercourse with others, that freedom ‘ quent meditation :-— 
and ease of deportment which society | i. ‘To be wise in his disputes. 
alone can impart. ii. To be a lamb in his home. 
1765. Books upon Eriqvetre aro| iii. To be brave in battle and great in 
useful, inasmuch as they expound the | moral cuurnge. 
laws of polite socicty. Experience! iy. To be discreet in public. 
alone, however, can give effect to the| v. To be a bard in his chair. 
procise manner in which those laws are| vi. ‘To be a teacher in his household, 
required tu be observed vii. To be a council} in his nation. 
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viii, To be an arbitrator in his 


vicinity. 

ix. To be a hermit in his church. 

x. To be a legislator in his country. 

xi. Tobe conscientious in his actions. 

xii. To be happy in his life. 

xiii. To be diligent in his calling. 

xiv. To be just in his dealing. 

xv. That whatever he doeth be to the 
will of God. 

1771. Avorn MANIFESTATIONS OF 
ILL-TEMPER. Reason is given for man's 
guidance. Passion is the tempest by 
which reason is overthrown. Under 
the effects of passion, man’s mind be- 
comes disordered, his face disfigured, 
his body deformed. A moment's pas- 
sion has frequently cut off alife's friend- 
ship, destroyed a life’s hope, embittered 
a life's peace, and brought unending 
sorrow and disgrace. It is scarcely 
worth while to enter into a comparative 
analysis of ill-temper and passion ; they 
are alike discreditable, alike injurious, 
and should stand equally condemned. 

1772. <Avom Pumer. If you are 
handsome, God made you so; if you are 
learned, some one instructed you; if 
you are rich, God gave you what you 
own. It is for others to perceive your 
goodness; but you should be blind to 
your own merits. There can be no 
comfort in deeming yourself better 
than you really are: that is self-decep- 
tion. The best men throughout all 
history have been the most humble. 

1773. AYYECTATION 18 A Form OF 
Pripz. It is, in fact, pride made ridi- 
culous and contemptible. Some one 
writing upon affectation has remarked 
as follows :— 


“If anything will sicken and disgust a man, 
it is the affected, mincing way in which some 
people choose to talk. It is perfectly nau- 
seous. If thease young jackanapes, who screw 
their words into all manner of diaholical 
shapes, could only feel how perfectly disgust- 
ing they were, it might induce them to drop 
it. With many, it soon becomes such a con- 
firmed habit that they cannot again be taught 
to talk in a plain, straightforward, manly 
way. In the lower order of ladies’ boarding- 
ackonia, and, indeed, too mych everywhern, 


TIME, WRICH IS MOST VALUABLE, IS MOST TRIFLED WITR. 


the same sickening, mincing tone is too ofte, 
found. Do, pray, good people, do talk in 
your natural tone, if you don’t wish to be 
utterly ridiculous and contemptible.” 

1774. Wr HAVE ADOPTED TRE 
ForeGoInc PARAGRAPH because we 
approve of some of its sentiments, but 
chiefly because it shows that persons 
who object to affectation may go to the 
other extreme—vulgarity. It is vulgar, 
we think, to call even the most affected 
people “ Jackanapes, who screw their 
words into all manner of diabolical 
shapes.”’ Avoid vulgarity in manner, in 
speech, and in correspondence. To con- 
duct yourself vulgarly is to offer offence 
to those who are around you; to bring 
upon yourself the condemnation of per- 
sons of good taste; and to incur the 
penalty of exclusion from good society. 
Thus, cast among the vulgar, you be- 
come the victim of your own error. 

1775. Avor Swearina. An oath 
is but the wrath of a perturbed spirit. 
It is mean. A man of high moral 
standing would rather treat an offence 
with contempt than show his indigna- 
tion by an oath. It is eulgar: alto- 
gether too low for a decent man. It is 
cowardly : implying a fear either of not 
being believed or obcyed. It is ungen- 
tlemanly. A gentleman, according to 
Webster, is a genteel man—well-bred, 
refined. Jt is indecent: offensive to 
a ey, and extremely unfit for human 
cars. It is foolish. ‘“ Want of decency 
is want of sense.” It is abustve—to 
the mind which conceives the oath, to 
the tongue which utters it, and to tho 
person at whom it is aimed. It is 
venomous: showing a man's heart to be 
as a nest of vipers; and every time he 
swears, one of them starts out from his 
head. It is contemptible: forfeiting the 
respect of all the wise and good. It 1s 
wicked: violating the Divine law, and 
provoking the displeasure of Him who 
will not hold him guiltless who takes 
His name in vain. 

1776. Be aGenrizman. Modcra- 
tion, decorum, and neatness distinguish 
the gentleman; he is at all times affable, 
diffident, and studious to please. In- 
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telligent and polite, his behaviour is 
pleasant and graceful. When he enters 
the dwelling of an inferior, he en- 
deavours to hide, if possible, the dif- 
ference between their ranks in life; ever 
willing to assist those around him, he 
is neither unkind, haughty, nor over- 
bearing. In the mansions of the rich, 
the correctness of his mind induces him 
te bend to etiquette, but not to stoop to 
adulation; correct principle cautions 
him to avoid the gaming-table, in- 
ebriety, or any other foible that could 
occasion him self-reproach. Gratified 
with the pleasures of reflection, he 
rejoices to see the gaicties of society, 
and is fastidious upon no point of little 
import. Appear only to be a gentleman, 
and its shadow will bring upon you con- 
tempt; be a gentleman, and its honours 
will remain even after you are dead. 

1777. Tue Harry May, on TrveE 
GENTLEMAN. 


How happy is he born or taught, 
That serveth not another's will, 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his only skill: 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose sou) is still prepared for death, 
Not tied unto the world with care 
Of prince's ear, or vulgar breath : 
Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whore state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great : 
Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen buok or friend ! 
This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
Sir Henry Wotton, 1530. 


1778. Be Honest. Not only be- 
cause “ honesty is the best policy,” but 
ause it is a duty to God and to man. 
The heart that van be gratified by dis- 
honest gains; the ambition that can be 
satisfied by dishonest means; the mind 
that can be devoted to dishonest pur- 
poses. must be af the worst order. 


EVERY DAY OF YOUR LIFE IS A PAGE IN YOUR HISTORY. 
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1779. Havine LAID DOWN THESE 
Genera Principies for the govern- 
ment of personal conduct, we will 
epitomize what we would still en- 
force :— 

1780. Avow IpLRNess—it is the 
parent of many evils. Can you pray, 
‘“‘Give us this day our daily bread,” 
and not hear the reply, “ Do thou this 
day thy daily duty”? 

1781. Avo TELLING IpLE TALzs, 
which is like firing arrows in the dark: 
you know not into whose heart they 
may fall. 

1782. Avorm TALKING ABOUT Your- 
SELF, praising your own works, and 
proclaimirg your own deeds. If they 
are good they will proclaim themselves: 
if bad, the less you say of them the 
better. 

1783. Avorn Envy; for it cannot 

; benefit you, nor can it injure those 
| against whom it is cherished. 

1784. Avorn Disrvtation for the 
| mere sake of argument. The man who 
‘disputes obstinately, and in a bigoted 
. spirit, is like the man who would stup 
{the fountain from which he should 
{drink. Earnest discussion is commend- 
jable; but factious argument never yet 
: produced a good result. 

1785. Be Kinp ix Lirrte Tures. 
The true generosity of the heart is 
more displayed by deeds of minor kind- 
ness, than by acts which may partake 
of ostentation. 

1786. Be Pouite. Politeness is 
the poetry of conduct—and like poetry, 
it has many qualities. Let not your 
politeness be too florid, but of that 
gentle kind which indicates a refined 
nature. 

1787. Be Soctante—avoid reserve 
in socicty. Remember that the social 
elements, like the air we breathe, are 
purified by motion. Thought illu- 
mines thought, and smiles win smiles. 

1788. Br Pencrvau. One minute 
too late has lost many a golden oppor- 

tunity. Besides which, the want of 
punctuality is an affront offered to the 
person to whom your presence is due. 

1789. Tux Forzcoine Remanxs 
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may be said to apply to the moral 
conduct, rather than to the details of 

ersonal manners. Great principles, 

owever, suggest minor ones; an 
hence, from the principles laid down, 
many hints upon personal behaviour 
may be gathered. 

1790. Be Hearty in your saluta- 
ra discreet and sincere in your fricnd- 
ships. 

1791. Prerer to Listen rather 
than to talk. 

1792. BEHAVE, EVEN IN THE PRE- 
SENCE of your rclations, as though you 
felt respect to be due to them. 

1793. In Socrery NEVER FORGET 
that you are but one of many. 

1704. Wen you Visir a Friexp, 
conform to the rules of his household ; 
lean not upon his tables, nor rub your 
feet against his chuirs. 

1795. Pry nor into LeTrTers that 
are not your own. 

1796. Pay UNMISTAKEABLE Rr- 
spect to ladivs everywhere. 

1797. Browane or ForreExy, and of 
silly flirtation. 

1798. Ix Pusric Piacss be not too 
pertinacious of your own rights, but 
find pleasure in making concessions. 

1799. Sreax Distincr.y, ]vok at 
the person to whom you speak, and 
when you have spoken, give him an 
opportunity to reply. 

1800. Avorn DrUNKENNESS as you 
would a curse; and modify all appe- 
tites, especially those that are acquired. 

1801. Duress Wer11, but not super- 
fluously ; be neither like a sloven, nor 
like a stuffed model. 

1802. Kerr away ALi. UNCLEANLY 
APPEARANCES from the person. Let 
the nails, the teeth, and, in fact, the 
whole system receive salutary rather 
than studied care. But let these things 
receive attention at the tvilette—not 
elsewhere. 

1808. Avorm npispLayine Excrss 
OF JEWELLERY. Nothing looks more 

feminate upon 2 man. 

1804. Every onz oF THESE SuG- 
GESTIONS may be regarded as the'centre 
of many others, which the earnest mind 
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cannot fail to diseover. (Sco Hints on 
Etiquette, No. 1696, p. 241.) 

1805. Children.—Happy indced 
is the child who, during the tirst period 
of its existence, is fed upon no other 
aliment than the milk of its mother, or 
that of a healthy nurse. If other food 
become necessary before the child has 
acquired teeth, it ought to be of a 
liquid form: for instance, biscuits or 
stale bread boiled in an equal mixture 
of milk and water, to the consistence of 
a thick soup; but by no means even 
this in the first week of its life. 

1806. FLovx on Mraz ought never 
to be used for soup, as it produces viscid 
humours, instead of a wholesome nutri- 
tious chyle. 

1807. AFTER THE FirsT Srx 
Montus, weak veal or chicken broth 
may be given, and also, progressively, 
vegetables that are not very flatulent; 
fur instance, carrots, endive, spinach, 
parsnips, with broth, and boiled fruit, 
suchas apples, pears, plums, and cherries. 

1808. Wuex tne INrant 8 
WrANED, aud has acquired its proper 
teeth, itis advisable to let is have small 
portions of meat, and other vegetables, 
as well as dishes prepared of flour, &c., 
sv that it may gradually become accus- 
tomed to every kind of strong and 
wholesome food. 

1809. WE ovat, HOWEVER, TO BE 
CAUTIOUS, and not upon any account 
{to allow a child pastry, confectionery, 
cheese, heavy dishes made of bvuiled or 
baked flours, onions, horseradish, mus- 
tard, smoked and salted meat, especially 
pork, and all compound dishes; for the 
most simple food isthe most wholesome. 

1810. Potartors should be allowed 
only in modcration, and not to bo eaten 
with butter, but rather with other vege- 
tables, either mashed up or in broth. 

1811. Tue Time or Taxing Foop 
is not a matter of indifference; very 
young infants make an exception ; for, 
as their consumption of vital power is 
more rapid, they may be more frequently 
indulged with aliment. i 

1812. Ir 15, HOWEVER, ADVISABLE 
to accustom even them to a certain 
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regularity, so as to allow them their} 1816. 


victuals at stated periods of the day; 
for it has beon observed that those 
children which are fed indiscriminately 
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W rr “RESPECT TO Duinx, 
physicians are decidedly against giving 
it to children in large quantities, and at 
irregular periods, whether it consists of 


through the whole day, are subject | the mother’s milk, or any other equally 
to debility and discase. The stomach | mild liquid. . 
should be allowed to recover its tone,! 1817. Ir 1s mpnorer and pernicious 
and to collect the juices necessary for | to keep infants continually at the breast; 
digestion, before it is supplied with a| and it would be less hurtful, nay, even 
new portion of food. judicious, to Ict them cry for a few 
1813. THe Fotiowrna Orper or | nights, rather than to fill them inces- 
Givine Foon to children hasbeen found ! santly with milk, which readily turns 
proper, and conducive to their health ; | sour on the stomach, weakens the diges- 
—After rising in the morning, suppose ! tive orgaus, and ultimately generates 
about six o'clock, a moderate portion ; scrofulous affections. 
of lukewarm milk, with well baked; 1818. In tue Latrer Part or 
bread, which should by no means be! THE First YEAR, pure water may occa- 
new; at nine o'clock, bread with some - sionally be given; and if this cannot be 
fruit, or, if fruit be scarce, a small procured, a light and well-fermented 
quantity of fresh butter; about twelve table beer might be substituted. Those 
o'clock, the dinner, of a sufficient quan- , paronts who accustom their children to 
tity; between four and five o'clock, : drink water only, bestow on them a 
some bread with fruit, or, in winter, | fortune, the value and importance of 
a jam of plums, as a substitute for, a will be sensibly felt through 
ruit. ife. 
1814. On tTH1s Occasion, Cuiypren! 1819. Many CxHItpren aAcQurre A 
should he allowed to cat till they are! Waunrr or Drtnxine during their meals; 
satisticd, without surfviting themselves, | it would be more conducive to digestion 
hat they may not crave for a heavy | if they were accustomed to drink only 
supper, which disturbs their rest, and ! after having made a meal. This salutary 
is productive of bad humours: lastly, , rule is too often neglected, though it be 
about seven o'clock, they may be per- , certain that innndations of the stomach, 
mitted a light supper, consisting either during the mastication and maceration of 
of milk, soup, fruit, or boiled vegetables : the food, not only vitiate digestion, but 
and the like, but neither meat nor: they may be attended with other bad 
mealy dishes, nor any article of food consequences; as cold drink, when 
which produces flatulency ; in short, ; brought in contact with the teeth pre- 


they ought then to eat but little, and | viously heated, may easily occasion 


remain awake at least for an hour; 


after it. 


1815. Ir nas orrrn BEEN CON- | 


TENDED THAT Breap is hurtful to 
children ; but this applies only to new 
bread, or such as is not sufficiently 
baked ; forinstance, nothing can be more 
hurtful or oppressive than rolls, muting, 
aud crumpects. Good wheaten bread, 
espcoially that baked by the aérated pro- 
eess, is extremely proper during the first 
years of infancy : but that made of rye, 
or a mixture of wheat and rye, would 
be more conducive to health after the 
age of childhood. 








cracks or chinks in these useful bones, 
and pave the way for their carious 
dissolution. 

1820. Ir we InavirE INTO THE 
Cavsz which produces the crying of 
infants, we shall find that it seldom 
eriginates from pain, or uncomfortable 
Sensations; for those who are apt to 
imagine that such causes must always 
operate on the body of an infant, are 
egregiously mistaken; inasmuch as they 
conceive that the physical condition, 
together with the method of expressing 
sensations, is the same in infants and 
adults. 
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1821. Ir nequmes, however, no the very important office of the skin, 


demonstration to prove that the state 
of the former is essentially: different 
from that of the latter. 

1822. In THe Finst Year or In- 
FANCY, many expressions of the tender 

are to be considered only as 
efforts or manifestations of power. 

1823. We oxserve, for instance, 
that a child, as soon as it is undressed, 
or disencumbered from  swaddling 
clothes, moves its arms and legs, and 
often makes a variety of strong exer- 
tions; yet no reasonable person would 
suppose that such attempts arise from 
a preternatural or oppressive state of 
the little agent. 

1824. Ir 18 THEREFORE EQUALLY 
ABSURD to draw an unfavourable in- 
ference from every inarticulate cry; 
because, in most instances, these vo- 
ciferating sounds imply the effort which 
children necessarily make to display the 
strength of their lungs, and exercise 
the organs of respiration. 

1825. Narcrk HAS WISELY oR- 
DAINED that by these very efforts the 


or insensible perspiration, are duly 
ormed. 

1829. Ir 1s ExTREMELY IMPROPER 
to consider every noise of an infant as, 
a claim upon our assistance, and to 
intrude either food or drink, with a 
view to satisfy its supposed wants. 
By such injudicious conduct, child. 
ren readily acquire the injurious habit 
of demanding nutriment at improper 
times, and without necessity; their 
digestion becomes impaired; and con- 
sequently, at this carly age, the whole 
mass of the fluids is gradually cor- 
rupted. 

1830. SoMETIMES, HOWEVER, THRE 
MoTHER ok NvunseE removes the child 
from its couch, carries it about, fre- 
quently in the middle of the night, 
and thus exposes it to repeated colds, 
which are in their effects intinitely 
more dangcrous than the most violent 
cries. 

183.2. Wer Learn From Dairy Ex- 
PERIENCE, that children who have been 
the least indulged, thrive much better, 


power and utility of functions so essen- | unfold all their fucultics quicker, and 
tial to life should be developed, and; acquire more muscular strength and 
rendered more perfect with every inspi- | vigour of mind, than those who have 


ration. 


been coustantly favoured, and treated 


1826. Hexce iT Foutows, that} by their parents with the most soli- 


those over-anxious parents or nurses, 
who continually endeavour to pre- 
vent infants crying, do them a ma- 


terial injury; for, by such imprudent | 





Citous attention: bodily weakness and 
mental imbecility are the usual attn- 
butes of the latter. 

1832. Tue First anp PrIncrpa. 


management, their children seldom or! Kurz of education ought never to be 


never acquire a perfect form of the 
breast, while the foundation is laid in 
the pectoral vessels for obstructions 
and other diseases. 

1827. INDEPENDENTLY of any par- 
ticular causes, the cries of children, 
with regard to their gencral effects, are 
highly beneficial and necessary. 

1828. In tHE Finst Prniop or 
Lirg, such exertions are the almost 
only exercise of the infant; thus the 
circulation of the blood, and all the 
other fluids, is rendered more uniform ; 
digestion, nutrition, and the growth of 
the body are thereby promoted; and 
the different secretions, together with 





forgotten—that mun is intended to be 
a free and independent agent; that his 
moral and physical powers ought to 
be spontaneously developed; that he 
should as svon as possible be made 
acquainted with the nature and uses of 
all his faculties, in order to attain that 
degree of perfection which is consistent 
with the structure of his organs; and 
that he was not originally designed for 
what we endeavour to make of him by 
artificial aid. 

1833. Tue Greatest ArT in 
educating children consists in a cone 
tinued vigilance over all their ac- 
tions, without ever giving them ap 
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opportunity of discovering that they 
are guided and watched. 

1884. Tuere ARE, HOWEVER, IN- 
sTANCESs in which the loud complaints 
of infants demand our attention. 

1835. Tuus, 1° THEIR CRIES HE 
CnvusvaLty VioLtenr and long con- 
tinued, wo may conclude that they are 
troubled with colic pains; if, on such 
oveasions, they move their arms and 
hands repeatedly towards the face, 
painfol teething may account for the 
cause; and if other morbid phenomena 
accompany their cries, or if these expres- 
sions be repeated at certain periods of 
the day, we ought not to slight them, 
but endeavour tu discover the proximate 
or remote causes. 

1836. Ixrants caNNoT SLEEP TOO 
LONG ; and it is a favourable symptom 
when they enjoy a calm and long- 
continued rest, of which they should by 
no means be deprived, as this is the 
greatest support granted to them by 
nature. 

1837. A Cin LIvEs coMPARA- 
TIVELY MUCH FASTER than an adult; 
its blood flows more rapidly; every 
stimulus operates more powerfully ; and 
not only its constituent parts, but its 
vital resources also, are more speedily 
consumed. 

1838. SLEEr YrROMOTES A MORE 
SALM and uniform circulation of the 
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preferably to the day, and for this pur- 

pose they ought to remove all external 
Impressions which may disturb their 
rest, such as noise, light, &c., but 
especially not to obey every call for 
taking them up, and giving food at 
improper times. 

1841. Arter Tux Seconp Year of 
their age, they will not instinctivel 
require to sleep in the forenoon, thoug 
after dinn rit may be continued to the 
third and fourth year of life, if the child 
shows @ particular inclination to repose ; 
because, till that age, the full half of 
life may safely be allotted to sleep. 

1842. From THat Penton, however, 
sleep ought to be shortened forthe space 
of one hour with cvery succeeding year: 
so that a child of seven years old may 
sleep about eight, and not exceeding 
nine hours: this proportion may be 
continued to the age of adolescence, 
and even manhood. 

1848. To awaken CHILDREN from 
their sleep with a noise, or in an impetu- 
ovs manner, is extremely injudicious 
and hurtful; nor is it proper to carry 
them from a dark room immediately 
into a glaring light, or against a daz- 
zling wall; for the sudden impgyession 
of light dcbilitates the orguns of vision, 
and lays the foundation of weak vyes, 
from early infancy. 

1844. A Brnroom or Nursery 


dood ; it facilitates the assimilation of] ought to be spacions and lofty, dry, 


che nutriment received, and contributes 
owards a more copious and regular 
leposition of alimentary matter, while 





airy, and not inhabited through the 
day. 
1845. No Servants, if possible, 


he = horizontal posture is the most | should be sutfered to sleep in the same 
avourable to the growth and develop-! room, and no linen or washed clothes 


nent of the child. 

1839. SLEEP OUGHT To KE IN Pko- 
-oRTION to the age of the infant. After 
he age of six months, the periods of 
leep, as well as all other animal func- 
ions, may in some degree be regulated ; 
et, even then, a child should be suffered 
2 sleep the whole night, and several 
ours both in the morning and in the 
fternoon. 

1840. Moruers AnD Nvrsezs should 
ndeavour to accustom infants, from the 


me of their birth, to sleep in the night | 


should ever be hung there to dry, as 
they contaminate the air in which so 
considerable a portion of infantile life 
must be spent. 

1846. Tur Consequences attend+ 
ing a vitiated atmosphere in such rooms 
are serious, and often fatal. 

1847. Frarnuex Bepvs should be 
banished from nurseries, as they are un~ 
natural and debilitating contrivances. 

1848. Tut Winpows should never 
be opened at night, but may be left open 
the whole day in fine clear weather. 
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1449. Lastiy, THE BepstEaD must | into a quart of 
not be placed too low on the floor; nor| into a quart of bo 


is it proper to let children sleep on a 
couch which is made without any ele- 
vation from the ground; because the 
most mephitic and pernicious stratum 
of air in an apartment is that within 
one or two feet from the floor, while 
the most wholesome, or atmospheric air, 
is in the middle of the room, and the 
fnflammable gas ascends to the top. 


1850. Cookery for Children. 


1851. Foop ror an Inrant.—Take 
af fresh cow’s milk, one tablespoontul, 
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milk, then stir it quick ~ 
g water, and bv] 
it up a few minutes till 1t is thickenod : 
sweeten with sugar. Oatmeal, where 
it is found to agree with the stomach, 
is mach better for children, being a mild 
aperient as well as cleanser; fine flour 
in every shape is the reverse. Where 
biscuit-powder is in use, let it be made 
at home; this, at all events, will pre- 
vent them getting the sweepings of the 
baker's counters, boxes, and baskets. 
All the waste bread in the nursery, hard 
ends of stule loaves, &c., ought to be 
dried in the oven or screen, and reduced 


and mix with two tablespoonfuls of | to powder in the mortar. 


hot water; sweeten with luaf sugar, as 
much as may be agreeable. This quan- 
tity is sufficient for once fecding a new- 
born infant; and the same quantity 
may be given every two or three hours, 
—not oftener,—till the mother’s breast 
affords natural nourishment. 

1852. Mik ror Ixrants Srx 
Montus Otp.—Take one pint of milk, 
one pint of water; boil it, and add one 
tablespoonful of flour. Dissolve the 
flour first in half a teacupful of water ; 
it must be strained in gradually, and 
boiled hard twenty minutes. As the 
child grows older, one-third water. 
properly made, it is the most nutritious, 
at the same time the most delicate food 
that can be given to young children. 


1857. Meats ror Ciinprex. — 
Mutton, lamb, and poultry are the best. 
Birds and the white meat of fowls are 
the most delicate food of this kind that 
can be given. These meats should be 

slowly cooked, and no gravy, if made 
rich with butter, should be eaten by 
a® young child. Never give children 
hard, tough, half-cooked meats, of 
any kind. 

1858. VecEtases For CHILDREN. 


| Kons, &c.— Their rice ought to be 
‘cookcd in no more water than is neces- 
sary to swell it; their apples roasted, 
Ifj or stewed with no wore water than is 


jnecessary to steam them ; their vege- 
:tables so well cooked as to make them 
‘require little butter, and less digestion ; 


1858. Brotu, made of lamb or | their cggs boiled slowly and soft. The 


chicken, with stale bread toasted, and , boiling of their milk ought to be di- 
broken in, is safe and wholesome for the | rected by the state of their bowels; if 
dinners of children when first weaned. | flatulent or bilious, a very little curry- 
1854. Mixx, fresh from the cow, | powder may be given in their vege- 
with a very little loaf sugar, is good | tables with good effect. Turmeric and 
and safe food for young children. |the warm secds (not hot peppers) are 
From three years old to seven, pure milk, | also-particularly useful in such cascs. 
into which stale bread is crumbled, is} 1859. Porators anp PEas.—Vota- 
the best breakfast and supper for a; toes, particularly some kinds, are not 
child. | easily digested by children; but this 
1856. For a Curtp’s Luncnzox.— | may be remedied by mashing them very 
Good sweet butter, with stale bread, is | fine, and seasoning them with sugar and 
one of the most nutritious, at the same | a little milk. When peas are dressed 


time the most wholesome articles of 
food that can be given cbildren after 
they are weancd. 

1856. Mrtx Porriwce.—Stir four 
tablcspoonfuls of oatmeal, smoothly, 








for children, let them be seasoned with 
mint and sugar, which will take off the 
flatulency. If they are old, let them be 
pulped, as the skins are perfectly indi- 
gestible by children’s stomachs. Never 


SOY OFTEN COMES AFTER SORROW, LIKE MORNING AFTER NIGH. 
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give thom vegetables less stewed than 
would pulp through a zullender. 

1860. Rics Puppine wits Fruit. 
—In a pint of new milk put two large 
spoonfuls of rice, well washed; then 
add two apples, pared and quartered, 
or a few currants or raisins. Simmer 
slowly till the rice is very soft, then 
add one egg beaten, to bind it: serve 
with cream and sugar. 

1861. Puppinas anp PaNncaKEs FOR 
Cuitpren.—Sugar and egg, browned 
vefore the fire, or dropped as fritters 
into a hot frying-pan, without fat, will 
make a nourishing meal. 

To PREPARE FRUIT FOR 
Cuitpren.—A far more wholesome 
way than in pics or puddings, is to put 
apples sliced, or plums, currants, gouse- 
berries, &c., into a stone jar, and 
sprinkle among them as much sugar as 
necessary. Set the jar in an oven on 
a hearth, with a teacupful of water to 
prevent the fruit from burning; or put 
the jar into a saucepan of water till its 
contents be perfectly done. Slices of 
bread or some rice may be put into the 
jar, to eat with the fruit. 

1863. Rick anp Arpies.—Core as 
many nice apples as will fill the dish ; 
boil them in light syrup; prepare a 
quarter of a pound of rice in milk with 
sugar and salt; put some of the rico in 
the dish, put in the apples, and fill up 
the intervals with rice; bake it in the 
oven till it is a fine colour. 

1864. A Nice Arpte CakF For 
CuHILpRan. — Grate some stale bread, 
and slice about double the quantity of 
apples; butter a mould, and line it with 
sugar paste, and strew in some crumbs, 
mixed with a little sugar; then lay in 
apples, with a few bita of butter over 
them, and so continue till the dish is 
full; cover it with crumbs, or prepared 
rice; season with cinnamon and sugar. 
Bake it well. 

1865. Fruits ror Cuitpren. — 
That fruits ere naturally healthy in 
their season, if rightly taken, no one 
who believes that the Creator is a kind 
and beneficent Being can doubt. And 
yet the uso of summer fruits appears 
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often to cause most fatal diseases, 
especially in children. Why is this’ 
Because we do not conform to the 
natural laws in using this kind of diet. 
These laws are very simple, and easy to 
understand. Let the fruit be ripe when 
you cat it; and eat when you require 
food. Fruits that have seeds are much 
more wholesome than the stone fruits. 
But all fruits are better, for very young 
children, if baked or cooked in some 
manncr, and eaten with bread. The 
French always eat bread with raw fruit. 
Apples and winter pears are very ex- 
cellent food for children,—indeed, for 
almost any person in health,—but best 
when eaten for breakfast or dinner. If 
taken late in the evening, fruit often 
proves injurious. The old saying, that 
apples are gold in the morning, silver at 
noon, and tead at night, is pretty near 
the truth. Both apples and pears are 
often good and nutritious when baked 
or stewed, for those delicate consti- 
tutions that cannot bear raw fruit. 
Much of the fruit gathered when un- 
ripe might be rendered fit for food by 
preserving in sugar. 

1866. Rirz Ccrrants are excel- 
lent food for children. Mash the 
fruit, sprinkle with sugar, and with 
good bread let them eat of this fruit 
freely. 

1867. Buacksberry Jam.—Gather 
the fruit in dry weather; allow half a 
pound of good brown sugar to every 
pound of fruit ; boil the whole together 
gently for an hour, or till the black- 
berries are soft, stirring and mashing 
them well. Preserve it like any other 
jam, and it will be found very useful 
in families, particularly for children, re- 
gulating their bowels, and enabling you 
to dispense with cathartics. It may be 
spread on bread, or on puddings, in- 
stead of butter: and even when the 
blackberries are bought, it is cheaper 
than butter. In the country every 
family should preserve at lcast half a 
peck of blackberries. 

1868. To MAKE SznNNA AND Manna 
PALATABLE.—Lako half an ounce, when 

i senna and manna; put in half 
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a pint of boiling water; when the | tcaspoonful of carbonate of soda. The 
strength is abstracted, pour into the above is excellent. The cakes are al- 
pr jen from a quarter to half a pound| ways baked in a common earthen 
oO es and two large tablespoonfuls | fower-pot saucer, which is a very good 
est India molasses. Stew slowly | plan 
until the liquid is nearly absorbed.} 1872. Gincrrnreap Snaps.—One 
When colditcan be eaten with bread and ! pound of flour, half a pound of treacle, 
butter, without detecting the senna, and half a pound of sugar, quarter of a 
is excellent for children when costive. ‘pound of butter, half an ounce of best 
1869. Discipline of Children. prepared ginger, sixteen drops of 
—Children should not be allowed to essence of lemon, potash the size of a 
ask for the same thing twice. This‘ nut dissolved in a tablespnonful of hot 
may be accomplished by parents, water. This has been used in my 
teacher, or whoever may happen to‘ wife's family for thirty years. 
have the management of them, paying! 1873. Dror Caxzs.—One pint of 
attention to their little wants, if pro-: flour, half a pound of butter, quarter 
per, at once, when possible. Children: of a pound of pounded lump sugar, 
should be instructed to understand | half a nutmeg grated, a handful of cur- 
that when they are not answered ‘rants, two eggs, and a large pinch of 
immediately, it 1s because it is not con- | carbonate of suda, or volatile salts. 
venient. Let them learn patience by ,'Io be baked in a slatk. oven for ten 
waiting. eee or a quarter of an hour. The 
above quantity will make about thirt 
1870. My Wife’s Little Tea | excellent cakes. oe 
Parties. 1874. A very Nice anp Crrap 
My wife is celebrated for her little | Caxz.—'I'wo pounds and a half of flour, 
tea parties,—not tea parties alouc, but! three quarters of a pound of sugar, 
dinner parties, pic-nic parties, music!three quarters of a pound of butter, 
parties, supper parties—in fuct, she is; half a pound of currants or quarter of 
the life and soul of ALL parties, which | a pound of raisins, quarter of a pound 
is more than any leading politician of | of orange peci, two ounces of carraway 
the day can boast. But her great forte | seeds, half an ounce of ground cinna- 
is her little tea parties— praised and’ mon or ginger, four teaspoonfuls of 
enjoyed by everybody. A constant} carbonate of soda; mixed well, with 
visitor at these little parties is Mrs.| rather better than a pint of new milk. 
Hitching (spoken of elsewhere), and she! The butter must be well melted pre- 
remarks that she ‘never knew any one; vious to being mixcd with the ingre- 
who understood the dart of bringing 80: dients. 
many helegancies together’ as my wife.; 1878. “Jersry Wonprers.”—The 
Nobody makes tea like her, and how | oddity of these “‘wonders” consistssolely 
she makes it she will impart at a filture ; in the manner of cooking, and the shape 
time. But for her little “ nick-nacks,” ! consequent. ‘Take two pounds of flour, 
as she calls them, which give a varicty ' six ounces of butter, six ounces of white 
and a charm to the tea table, without ‘sugar, a little nutmeg, ground ginger, 
trenching too deeply upon our own'and lemon peel; beat eight eggs, and 
pocket, she has been kind enough to knead them all well togethc:; a taste 
give a few receipts upon the present of brandy will be an improvement. 
Occasion. ' Koll them about the thicknese of your 
1871, Nick Prum Care. — One! wrist; cut off a sniall slice, and roll it 
Poca of flour, quarter of a pound of: into an oval, about four inches Jong 
utter, quarter of a pound of sugar, and three inches wide, not too thin; 
quarter of a pound of currants, three | cut two slits in it, but not through 
eggs, half a pint of milk, and a small /|¢ither end, there will then be three 
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pands. Pass the left one through the 
aperture to the right, and throw it into 
a brass or bell-metal skillet of BOILING 
lard, or beef or mutton dripping. You 
may cook three or four at a time. In 
about two minutes turn them with a 
fork, and you will find them browned, 
and swollen or risen in two or three 
minutes more. Remove them from the 
rar to a dish, when they will dry and 
cool. 

1876. Mcrrrvs.—<Add a pint and a 
half of good ale yeast (from pale mult, if 
possible) to x bushel of the very best 
white flour ; let the yeast lic all night in 
water, then pour off the water quite 
clear; heat two gallons of water just 
milk-warm, and mix the watcr, yeast, 
and two ounces of salt well together | 
for about a quarter of an hour. Strain, 
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a knife; but if you use a knife either 
to spread or divide them, they will be 
as heavy as lead. Some kinds of flour 
will soak up more water than others; 
when this occurs, add water; or if too 
moist, add flour: for the dough must 
be as light as possible. 

1877. Unfermented Cakes, &c. 
—The retail price of soda is 8d. per 
pound avoirdupois ; and the acid, known 
under the more common name of spirits 
of salts, is 4d. per pound avoirdupois. 
The price of the acid and soda, each, by 
the ounce, is one penny. 

1878. Tea Caxrs.— Take of flour 
one pound; sugar, one ounce; butter, 
one ounce ; muriatic acid, two drachms; — 
bicarbonate of soda, two drachms; milk, 
s1X ounces; water, six ounces. Rub 
the butter into the flour; dissolve the 


the whole, and mix up your dough as; sugar and soda in the milk, and the 
light as possible, letting it lie in the! acid in the water. F rst add the milk, 
trough an hour to rise; next roll it’ &., to the flour, at-1 partially mix ; 
with your hand, pulling it into little’ then the water and acid, and mix well 
pieces about the size of a large walnut. ; together; divide into three portions, 
These must be rolled out thin with aj and bake twenty-fivs minutes. Flat 
rolling-pin, in a good deal of flour, and | round tins or earthen pans are the best 
if coverel immediately with a piece of | to bake them in. If the above be made 
flannel, they willrisc toa proper thick- | with baking powder, « teaspoonful 
ness; but if too large or small, dough|may he substituted for the acid and 
must be added accordingly, or taken | soda in the foregoing receipt, and all 
away; meanwhile, the dough must be | the other directions carried out as before 
also covered with flannel. Next. begin! stated. If buttermilk is used, the acid, 





baking; and when laid on the iron, 
watch carefully, and when one side 
changes colour, turn the other, taking 
care that they do not burn or become 
discoloured. Be carcful also that the iron 
does not get too hot. In order to bake 
muffins properly, you ought to have a| 
i built as if a copper were to be set ; 
ut instead of copper a picce of iron 
must be put over the top, fixed in form 
like the bottom of an iron pot, under: 
neath which a coal fire 1s kindled when 
required. Toast the muffins crisp on 
both sides with a fork; pull them open 
with your hand, and they will be like a 
honeycomb; lay in as much butter as 


milk, and water, must be left out. 
1879. Unxrermestep Caxe.—Take 
of flour one pound and a half; bicarbo- 
nate of soda, three drachms; muriatic 
acid, three drachms; sugar, one ounce 
and a half; butter, one ounce and a 
half; milk, twenty ounces; currants, 
six ounces, more or less. Mix the soda 
and butter into the flour by rubbing 
them together; next dissolve the sugar 
in the milk, and diffuse the acid 
through it hy stirring; then mix the 
whole intimately, adding fruit at dis- 
cretion; and bake in a tin or earthen 
an. 
S 1880. Juncnron Cakes.—Take of 


you Intend, then clap them together, ‘Sour one pound ; muriatic acid, two 
and sot by the fire: turn them once, /drachms; bicarbonate of soda, two 
that both sides may be buttered alike. | drachms; sugar, three ounces; butter, 
When quite done, cut them across with | three ounces; ourravés, four ounces: 
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milk, one pint, or twenty ounces: bake | favours us with the following simple 
one hour in a quick oven. receipt, which, she says, ves less 
1881. Nicz Prum Caxz.—Take of| trouble than any other, and never 
flour one pound; bicarbonate of soda, | been known to fail :—Take five oggs, 
quarter of an ounce; butter, six ounces; | and half a pound of loaf sugar, sifted; 
loaf sugar, six ounces; currants, six/ break the eggs upon the sugar, and 
ounces; three eggs; milk, about four| beat all together with a steel fork 
ounces ; bake for one hour and a half in; for half an hour. Previously take the 
atin or pan. weight of two eggs and a half, in their 
1882. Lewon Buns.—Take of flour | shells, of flour. After you have beaten 
one pound; bicarbonate of soda, three | the eggs and sugar the time ified, 
drachms; muriatic acid, three drachms ; | grate in the rind of a lemon (the juice 
butter, four ounces; loaf sugar, four | may be added at pleasure), stir in the 
ounces; one egg; essence of lemon, six } flour, and immediately pour it into a tin 
or cight drops: make into twenty | lined with buttered paper, and let it 
buns, and bake in a quick oven for fifteen ; be instantly put into rather a cool oven. 
minutes. 1888. Sponge Cake.--Take equal 
1883. Sopa Caxe.—Take of flour| weight of eggs and sugar; half their 
half a pound; bicarbonate of soda, two! weight in sifted flour; to twelve eggs 
drachms; tartaric acid, two drachms;;add the grated rind of three lemons, 
butter, four ounces; white sugar, two! and the juice of two. Heat the eggs 
ounces; currants, four ounces; two ‘carefully, white and yolks separately, 
eggs; warm milk, half a teacupful. | before they are used. Stir the materials 
1884. Excevtent Biscvuits.—Take : thoroughly together, and bake in a quick 
of flour two pounds; carbonate of am- ; oven. 
monia, three drachms, in fine powder;' 1889. Almond Sponge Cake is 
white sugar, four ounces; arrowrvot,: made by adding blanched almonds to 
one ounce; butter, four ounces; one: the above. 
egg: mix into a stiff paste with new: 1890. Yule Cake. — Take one 
milk, and beat them well with arolling- pound of fresh butter; one pound of 
pin for half an hour; roll out thin, and‘ sugar; one pound and a half of flour; 
cut them out with a docker, and bake.two pounds of currants; ao glass of 
in a quick oven for fifteen minutes. | brandy; one pound of sweetmeats; two 
1885. Wiser Biscvits.—Take of. ounces of sweet almonds; ten eggs; a 
flour half a pound ; butter, four ounces; : quarter of an ounce of allspice; and a 
sugar, four ounces; two eggs; carbo- | quartcr ofan ounceof cinnamon. Melt 
nate of ammonia, one drachm; white . the butter to a crenm, and putin the 
wine, enough to mix toa proper con- ‘sugar. Stir it till quite light, adding 
sistence. Cut out with a glass. | the allspice and pounded cinnamon ; in 
1886. Gixcer Cakrs.—To two ‘a quarter of an hour, take the yolks of 
peunds of flour add three quarters! the eggs, and work them two or three 
G. € pound of good moist sugar, one ata time; and the whites of the same 
ounce best Jamaica ginger well mixed | must by this time be beaten into a strong 
in the flour; have ready three quarters | snow, quite ready to work in. As the 
of a pound of lard, melted, and four | paste must not stand to chill the butter, 
eggs well beaten: mix the lard and jor it will be heavy, work in the whites 
eggs together, and stir into the flour, | gradually, then add the orange peel, 
which will form a paste; roll out in | lemon, and citron, cut in finc strips, and 
thin cakes, and bake in a moderately | the currants, which must be mixed in 
heated oven. Lemon biscuits may be | well, with the sweet almonds; then add 
made in a similar way, by substituting | the sifted flour and glass of brandy. 
essence of lemon for ginger. Bake this cake in a tin hoop, in a hot 
1887. Sponge Cake.—A lady | oven, for three ‘hours, and put twelve 
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sheets of paper under it to keep it from 
Extrac 


t the juice from red currants by 
simmering them very gently for a few 
minutes over a slow fire; strain it 
through folded muslin, and to one pound 
of the juice add a pound and a half of 
nonsuches, or of freshly gathered apples, 
pared, and rather deeply cored, that the 
fibrous part may be avoided. Boil these 

uite slowly until the mixture is per- 
ectly smooth ; then, to evaporate part 
of the moisture, let the boiling be 
nickened. In from twenty-five to 
thirty minutes, draw the pan from the 


cinnamon; and a quarter of an ounce 
of allspice: mix all well together, and 
keep in a jar till wanted for use. 
18938. Bath Buns.—A quarter of 
a ag of flour; four yolks and three 
whites of eggs, with four spoonfuls 
of solid fresh yeast. Beat in a bowl, 
and sct before the fire to rise; then rub 
into one pound of flour ten ounces of 
butter; put in half a pound of sugar, 
and carraway comfits; when the eggs 
and yeast are pretty light, mix by 
degrecs all together; throw a cloth over 
it, and set before the fire to rise. Make 
the buns, and when on the tins, brush 
over with the yolk of egg and milk; 


fire, and throw in gradually a pound and | strew them with carraway comfits; bake 


a quarter of sugar in fine powder; mix 
it well with the fruit, and when it is 
dissolved, continue the boiling rapidly 
for twenty minutes longer, keeping the 
mixture constantly stirred; put it into 
a mould, and store if, when cold, for 
winter use, or serve it for dessert, or for 








in a quick oven. 

1894. Belvidere Cakes, for 
Breakfast or Tea.—Take a quart of 
flour ; four eggs; a piece of butter tho 


size of an egg; a piece of lard the same 
size: mix the butter and lard well in 
the flour; beat the eggs light in a 


the second course; in the litter case,; pint vowl, and fill it up with cold milk; 
decorate it with spikes of almonds,; then pour it gradually into the flour; 
blanched, and heap solid whipped cream) add a teaspoontul of salt; work it for 
round it, or pour a custard into the | cight or ten minutes only: cut the 
dish. For dessert, if may be garnished dough with a knife the size you wish it; 
with dice of the palest apple jelly.—! roll them into cakes about the sizo of a 
Juice of red currants, one pound; apples | breakfast plate, and bake in a quick 
(pared and cored), one pound anda half— j oven. 
swenty-five to thirty minutes. Sugar,; 1895. To Make Gingerbread 
one pound and a half—twenty minutes. | Cake.—Take one pound and a half of 
1892. Banbury Cakes. — Roll | treacle; one anda half ounces of ground 
out the paste about half an inch thick, | ginger; half an ounce of carraway 
and cut it into picces; then roll again| seeds; two ounces of allspice; four 
till each piece becomes twice the size; | ounces of orange peel, shred fine; half 
put some Banbury meat in the middle! a pound of sweet butter; six ounces of 
of one side; fold the other over it, and ; blanched almonds; one pound of honey ; 
inch it up into a somewhat oval shape; !and one and a half ounces of carbonate 
tten it with your hand at the top, ;of soda; with as much fine flour as 
letting the seam be quite at the bottom; | makes a dough of moderate consistence. 
rub the tops over with the white of an! Directions for making.—Make a pit in 
egg, laid on with a brush, and dust; five pounds of flour; then pour in the 
loaf sugar over them: bake in a | treacle, and all the other ingredients, 
moderate oven. The meat for this| creaming the butter; then mix them 
cake is made thus:—Bent up a quarter | all together into 2 dough ; work it well; 
of a pound of butter until it becomes} then put in three quarters of an ounce 
in the state of cream; then mix with it | of tartaric acid, and put the dough into 
half a pound of candied orange andj a buttered pan, and bake for two hours 
Jemon peel, cut fine; one pound of cur-|in a cool oven. To know when it is 
rants, @ ouorter of an onuce of ground | ready, dip a fork inte it. and if it comer 
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out sticky, put it in the oven again; if 
not, it is ready. 

1896. Pic-Nic Biscuits.—Take 
two ounces of fresh butter, and well 
work it with a pound of flour. Mix 
thoroughly with it half a saltspoonful 
of pure carbonate of soda, two ounccs 
of sugar; mingle thoroughly with the 
fiour, make Bo cee paste eith spoonfuls 
of milk; it will require scarcely a quar- 
ter of a pint. Knead smooth, roll a 
quarter of an inch thick, cut in rounds 
about the size of the top of a small 
Wineglass; roll these out thin, prick 
them well, lay them on lightly floured 
tins, and bake in a gentle oven until 
crisp. When cold put into dry canisters. 
Thin cream used instead of milk, in the 
paste, will enrich the biscuits. Carraway 





seeds or gingcr can be added, to vary ! 


these, at pleasure. 
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edge of a tumbler. Butter iron pans 
and lay the cakes inthem. Bake them 
of a very pale brown. If done ton 
much, they will lose their taste. Lot 
the oven be hotter at the top than at 
the bottom. These cakes kept in a 
stone jar, closely covered from the air, 
will continue perfectly good for several 
months. 

1899. Lemon Sponge. — For a 
quart mould—dissolve two ounces of 
isinglass in a pint and three quarters of 
water; strain it, and add three quarters 
of a pound of sifted loaf sugar, the juice 
of six lemons and the rind of one; boil 
the whole for a few minutes, strain it 
again,and let it stax’ till quite cold and 
just beginning‘to stiffen ; then beat the 
whites of two eggs, and put them to it, 
and whisk till it is quite white; put it 
into a mould, which must be first wetted 


1897. Ginger Biscuits and! with cold water,—or salad oilis a much 
Cakes.— Work into small crumbs! better substitute for turning out jelly, 
three ounces of butter, two pounds of | blancmangce, &c., great care being taken 
flour, and threo ounces of powdered { not to pour it into the mould till guite 
sugar and two of ginger, in fine powder; : coo, or the oil will float on the wp, and 
knead into a stiff paste, with new milk; ; after it is turned out it must be care- 
roll thin, cut out with a cutter: bake; fully wiped over with a clean cloth. 
in a slow oven until crisp through; keep ; Thi: plan only requires to be tried once 
ofa palecolour. Additional sugar may | to be invariably adopted. 
be used when a sweetcr biscuit isdesired.: 1900. Almond Custards. — 
For good ginger cakes, butter six . Blanch and pound fino, with half a gill 
ounces, sugar cight, for each pound of | of rose water, six ounces of sweet and 
flour ; wet the ingredients into a paste | half'an ounce of bitter almonds ; boil a 
with eggs: alittle lemon-pcel grated will | pint of milk, with a few coriander 
give an agreeable flavour. secds, a little cinnamon and lemon 

1898. Sugar Biscuits.—Cut the | peel; swecten it with two ounces and a 
butter into the flour. Add the sugar and | half of sugar, rub the almonds through 
carraway seeds. Pour in the brandy, | afine sicve, with a pint of cream ; stra 
and then the milk. Lastly, put in the | the milk to the yolks of cight eggs, and 

lash. Stir all well with a knife, | the whites of three well beaten; stir it 
and mix it thoroughly, till it becomes | over a fire til] it is of a good thickness, 
@ lump of dough. Flour your paste-; take it off the fire, and stir it till 
board, and lay the dough on it. Knead} nearly cold, to prevent its curdling. 
it very well. Divide it into eight ori 1901. Arrowroot Blancmange. 
ten picces, and knead cach piece scpa-:— A teacupfil of arrowrvot to a pint 
rately. Then put them all together, of milk; boil the milk with twelve 
and knead them very well into one sweet and six bitter almonds, blanched 
lump. Cut the dough in half, and roll and beaten; sweeten with loaf sugar, and 
it out into sheets, about baif an Inch‘ strain it; break the arivwroct with a 
thick. Beat the sheets of dough very | little of the milk as smooth ag possible ; 
bard on both sides with the rolling pin. | pour the boiling milk upon it by degrees, 
Cut them out into round cakes with the | stirthe while ; put it back into the pap 
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nd boil a few minutes, still stirring ; | a hair sieve, and to every pint of juice 
dip the shape in cold water before you| allow a pound of loaf or raw sugar: 
put it in, and turn it out when cold. _| boil it ten minutes. 

1902. Red Currant Jelly.—j| 1906. Apricot Jelly.—Pare the 
With three parts of fine ripe red cur- | fruit thin, and stone it; weigh an equal 
rants mix one of white currants; put| quantity of sugar in fine powder, and 
them into a clean preserving-pan, and | strew over it. Let it stand one dey, then 
stir them gently over a clear fire until | boil very gently till it is clezz, mov.e 
the juice flows from them freely; then|it into a bowl, and pour the liquor 
turn them into a fine hair sieve, and let | over. The next day pour the iiquor to 
them drain well, but without pressure. | a quart of codling liquor; let it boil 
Pass the juice through a folded muslin, | quickly till it will jelly; put the fruit 
or a jelly bag; weigh it, and then buil | into it, and boil; skim well, and put 
it fast for a quarter of an hour; add | into small pots. 
for each pound, eight ounces of sugar| 1907, Ox-heel Jelly ismadein the 
coarsely powdered, stir this to it off the ; same way as Calves’ Feet Jelly (1910). 
fire until it is dissulved, give the jelly, 1908. Arrowroot Jelly.— A 
eight minutes more of quick boiling, tablespoonful of arrowroot, and cold 
and pour it out. It will be firm, and ; water to form a paste; add a pint of 
of excellent colour and flavour. Be sure ; builing water ; stir briskly, boil for a few 
to clear off the scum as it rises, both, minutes. A little sherry and sugar 
before and after the sugar is put in, or} may be added. For mfants, a drop or 
the preserve will not be clear. Juice | two of the essence of carzaway seed of 
of red currants, three pounds; juice | cinuamon is preferable. 
of white currants, one pound: fifteen| 1909. An Excellent Jelly. 
minutes. Sugar, two pounds: cight/(For THE Sick-room.) — Take rice, 
minutes. An excellent jelly may be} sage, pearl barley, hartshorn shavings, 
made with equal parts of the juice of|cach one ounce; simmer with three 
red and of white currants, and of rasp-{ pints of water to une, and strain it. 
berries, with the same proportion of} When cold it will be a jelly, of which 
sngar and degree of boiling as men-| give, dissolvec. in wine, milk, or broth, 
tioned in the foregoing reccipt. in change witk the other nourishment. 

1903. White Currant Jelly.—| 1910. Calves’ Feet Jelly.—lt 
White currant jelly is made in the same | is better to buy the feet of the butcher, 
way as red currant jelly, only it should|than at the tripe-shop ready boiled, 
have double refined sugar, and not be | because the best portion of the jelly has 
boiled above ten minutes. White cur- | been extracted. Slit them in two, and 
rant jelly should be put through a lawn |take every particle of fat from the 
sieve. claws; wash well in warm water, put 

1904. AwnotuER ReEcerrr For| them ina large stewpan, and cover with 
Wirt Crerant Jetiy.—After the | water; skim well, and let them boil 
fruit is stripped from the stalks, put it | gently for six or seven hours, until re- 
into the pan, and when it boils, run it | duced to about two quarts, then strain 
quickly through a sieve: take a pound ; and skim off any oily substance on the 
of sugar to each pint of juice, and Ict | surface. It is best to boil the feet the 
it boil twenty minutes. day before making the jelly, as, when’ 

1905. Black Currant Jelly.— | the liquor is cold, the oily part being 
—To each pound of picked fruit allow [at the top, and the other being firm, 
one gill of water; set them on the fire | with pieces of kitchen paper applied to 
in the preserving-pan to scald, but do|it, you may remove every particle of 
aut let them bvil; bruise them well | the oily substance without wasting the 
with a silver fork, or wooden beater; | liquor. Dut the liquor in a stewpan 
tuke them off gud squceze them through | to melt, with a i of lump sugar. 
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the peel of two and the juice of six 
lemons, six whites and shells of eggs 
beat together, and a bottle of sherry or 
Madeira ; whisk the whole together 
until it is on the boil, then put it by 
the side of the stove, and fet it simmer 
a quarter of an hour; strain it through 
ajelly-bag: what is strained first must 
be poured into the bag again, until it 
is as bright and elear as rock water; 
then put the jelly in moulds, to be cold 
and firm; if the weather is too warm, 
it requires some icc. When it is wished 
to be very stiff, half an ounce of isin- 
glass may be added when the wince is put 
in. It may be flavoured by the juice of 
various fruits and spices, &e., and co- 
Joured with sattron, covhineal, red beet- 
juice, spinach juice, claret, &c., and it 
1s sometimes made with cherry brandy, 
red noyeau, curacoa, or essence of punch. 
1911. Orange Marmalade.-— 
Choose the largest Seville oranges, as 
they usually contain the greatest quan- 
tity of juice, and choose them with 
clear skins, as the skins form th» fargest | 
part of the marmalade. Weigh the; 
oranges, and weigh also an equal quan- | 
tity of loaf sugar. J’ccl the oranges, | 
dividing the peels into quarters, and 
put them into a preserving-pan ; cover 
them well with water, and set them on 
the fire to boil: in the meantime pre- 
pare your oranges; divide them into 
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boiled with the other parts; scrape 
clean all the pith, or inside, from them: 
lay them in folds, and cut them into 
thin slices of about an inch long. 
Clarify your sugar; then throw your 
peels and pulp into it, stir it well, and 
let it boil about half an hour. If the 
sugar is broken into small pieces, and 
boiled with pe fruit, afte aii 
the se of clarifying, but it must 
wall akimmed when it boils. Marmalade 
should be made at the end of March, 
or the beginning of April, as Seville 
oranges are then in their best state. 
1912. Apple Marmalade.— Pee] 
and core two pounds of sub-acid apples, 
and put them in an enamelled sauce- 
pan with one pint of sweet cider, or 


‘half a pint of pure wine, and onc 


pound of crushed sugar. Cook them 
by a gentle heat threc hours, or longer, 
until the fruit is very soft, then squeeze 
it first through a culjender and then 
through a sieve. If not. sufticiently 
sweet, add powdered sugar to suit your 
taste, and put away in jars made air- 
tight by a piece of wet Dladder. It is 
delicious when eaten with milk, and 
still better with cream. 

1913. Plum or Apricot Jam.— 
After taking away the stones from the 
apricots, and cutting out any blemishes 
they may have, put them over a slow 
fire, in a clean stewpan, with half a pint 


gores, then scrape with a teaspoon all! of water; when scalded, rub them 
the pulp from the white skin; or, in-| through a hair sieve; to every pound of 
stead of peeling the oranges, cut a hole , pulp put one pound of sifted loaf sugar, 
in the orange and scoop out the pulp; | put it into a preserving-pan over a brisk 
remove carefully all the pips, of which | fire, and when it boils skim it well, and 
there are innumerable small ones in the | throw in the kernels of the apricots 
Seville orange, which will escape obser- | and half an ounce of bitter almonds, 
vation unless they are very minutely | blanched; boil it a quarter of an hour 
examined. Have a large basin near) fast, and stirring it all the time; re- 
you with some cold water in it, to| move it from the fire, fill it into pots, 
throw the pips and pees into—a pint is|and cover them. Grcengages may be 
sufficient for a dozen oranges. A great! done in the same way. 

deal of glutinous matter adheres to| 1914. Almond Flavour. (Her- 
them, which, when strained through ai sence or Pracn KERNELS—QUINT- 
Bieve, should be boiled with the other: Essence or Noyrav.)— Dissolve one 
parts. When the peels have boiled | ounce of essential oil of bitter almonds 
till they are sufficiently tender tu, im one pint of spirit of wine, Uae it 
admit of a fork being stuck into them, | as flavouring fur cordials, aud for per- 
strain them; some of which may be! fuming pastry. Jn lurga quantities tt 
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ts excecdingly poisonous. A few drops; 1920. Freezing witheut Ice 
only should be used to several pounds | or Acids.—The use of ice in cooling 
of syrups, pastry, &c. Cost: oil of | depends upon the fact of its requiring a 
bitter almonds, Is: per ounce; spirit, | vast quantity of heat to convert it from 
2s. Gd. per pint. Usually sold in quar- | a solid into a liquid state, or in other 
ter or half-ounce bottles at 1s. words, to melt it; and the heat so re- 
1915. Syrup of Orange or)| quired is obtained from those objects 
Lemon Peel.—Of fresh outer rind! with which it may be in contact. A 
of Seville orange, or lemon pcel, three ' pound of ice requires nearly as much 
ounces, apothecaries’ weight; boiling heat to melt it as would be sufficient to 
water, 2 pint and a half; infuse them : make a pound of cold water boiling hot; 
for a night in a close vessel ; then strain : hence its cooling power is cxtremel 
the liquor; let it stand to settle; and: great. Butice does not beein to mel ; 
having poured it off clear from the until the temperature is above the 
sediment, dissolve in it two pounds of freezing point, and therefore it cannot 
double refined Joaf sugar, and make it be employed in freczing liquids, &e., 
into a syrup with a gentle heat. but only in cuvling them. It, how- 
1916. Indian Syrup. (4 dli-iever, any substance is mixed with ice 
cious summer drink.)—F¥ive pounds of’ which is capable of cansing it to melt 
lump sugar, two ounces of citric acid, more rapidly, and at a lower tem- 
a gallon of boiling water: when cold, perature, a still more intense cooling 
add half a drachm of essence of lemon | effect is the result; such a substance is 
and half a drachm of spirit of wine:j common salt, and the degree of cold 
stir it well, and bottle it. About; produced by the mixture of one part of 
two tablespoonfuls to a glass of cold} salt with two parts of snow or poundcd 
water. ice, 18 greater than thirty degrees 
1917. Apples in Syrup for} below freezing. In making iee-creams 
Immediate Use.—Pare and core; and dessert ices, the following arti- 
some hard round apples, and throw; cles are required: -— Pewter ice-pots 
them into a basin of water; as they are | with tightly-titting lids, furnished with 
done, clarify as much loaf sugar as will: handles; wooden ice-pails, to hold the 








cover them; put the apples in along 


Iet them simmer till they are quite 
clear; great care must be taken not to 
break them. Place them on the dish 


they are to appear upon at table, and - 


pour the syrup over. 

1918. Pounding Almonds. —- 
They should be dricd for a few days 
after being blanched. 
warm place, strewn singly over a dish 
or tin. 


Set them in a> 


‘rough ice and salt, which should be 
with the juice and rind of a lemon, and : 


stoutly made, about the same depth as 
the ice-pots, and nine or ten inches 
more in diameter,—each should have a 
hole in the side, fitted with a good cork, 
in order that the water trom the melted 
ice may be drawn off as required. In 
addition, a broad spatula, about four 
inches long, rounded at the end, and 
furnished with a long wooden handle, 
is necessary to scrape the frozen cream 


A little powdered lump sugar ' from the sides of the ice-pot, and for 


will assist the pounding. They may be ' mixing the whole smoothly together. 
first chopped small; and rolled with a; When making ices, place the mixture 
rolling pin.-~ALMonD PasTe may be | of cream and fruit to be frozen, in the 
made in the aii © manner. ice-pot, cover it with the lid, and put 

1919. Blancnea Almonds. — | the pot in the ice-pail, which proceed to 
Put then into cold water, and heat them | fill up with coursely-pounded ice and 
glewly to scalding ; then take them out : salt, im the preportion ef about. one part 
and peel them quickly, throwing them ! of salt to three of ice; let the whole 
into cold water us they are done, Dry | remain a few minutes (if covered by & 
hom in a cloth before rerving.  Hlanket, so tauch the better), then whit! 





— 





the pot briskly by the handle for a few/| a cooling one, the materials uscd ough 
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2 Fern ees emeoon ore 





minutes, take off the lid, and with the|to be capable of producing by them- 


spatula scrape the iced cream from the 
«ides, mixing the whole smoothly; put 
on the lid, and whirl again, repeating 
all the operations every few minutes 
until the whole of the cream is well 
frozen. Great care and considerable 
‘abour are required in stirring, so that 
the whole cream may be smoothly 
frozen, and not in hard lumps. When 
finished, if it is required to be kept any 
time, the melted ice and salt should he 
allowed to escape, by removing the 
work, and the pail filled up with fresh 


selves an amount of cold more than 
thirty degrees below the freezing point 
of water, and this the ordinary mix- 
tures will not do. Much more efficient 
and really freezing mixtures may be 
made by using acids to dissolve tho 
salts. The cheapest, and perhaps the 
best, of these for ordinary use, is one 
which is frequently employed in 
France, both for making dessert ices, 
and cooling wines, &c. It consists of 
coarsely powdered Glauber salt (sulphate 
of soda), on which is poured about 


materials. It is scarcely necessary to| two-thirds its weight of spirit of salts 
add, that if any of the melted ice and | (muriatie acid). The mixture should 
salt is allowed to mix with the cream, | be made in a wooden vessel, as that is 
the latter is spoiled. From the diffi- | preferable to one made of metal, which 
eulty of obtaining ice in places distant | conducts the external heat to the ma- 
from large towns, and in hot countries, terials with great rapidity; and when 
and from the impracticability of keeping ithe substance to be cooled is placed 
it any length of time, or, in fact, of {in the mixture, the whole should be 
heeping small quantities more than a/ covered with a blanket, a piece of old 
few hours, its use is much limited, and | woollen carpet doubled, or some other 
many have been the attempts to obtain | non-conducting material, to prevent 
an cflicient substitute. For this pur-{ the access of the external warmth; the 
pose various salts have been employed, | vessel used for icing wines should not 
which, when dissolved in water, or in be too large, that there may be no 
acids, absorb a sufficient amount of heat | waste of the freezing mixture. This 
to freeze substances with which they ' combination produces a degree of cold 
may be placed in contact. We shall: thirty degrees below freezing; and if 
uct attempt, in this article, to describe ' the materials are bought of any of the 
ell the varions freezing mixtures that wholesale druggists or drysalters, it is 
tsve been devised, but speak only ofj exceedingly economical. Jt is open, 
those which have been found practically however, to the very great objection, 
useful, state the circumstances which that the muriatic acid is an exceedingly 
have prevented any of them coming , corrosive liquid, and of a pungent, 
sato opmmon use, and conclude by ' disagreeable odour: this almost pre- 
giving the composition of the New ‘cludes its use for any purpose except 
Freezing Preparation, which is now ex- ; that of icing wines. 

‘ported so largely to India, andthe com-'! 1921. Frurner Dinections.—Ace 
position of which has hitherto never |tual quantities—one pound of muriate 
Zeon made public. Many of the freezing | of ammonia, or sal aimmoniac, finely 
mixtures which are to be found dc-' powdered, is to be intimately mixed 
scribed in books are incorrectly so‘ with two pounds of nitrate of potash o 
named, for although they themselves | saltpetre, also in powder; this mixture 
are below the freezing point, yet they: we may call No, 1. No. 2 is formea 
are not sufficiently powerful to freeze by crushing three pounds of the best 
sny quantity of water, or other sub- Scotch soda. In use, an equal bulk of 
stances, when placed in a vessel within ‘both No. 1 and No. 2 is to be taken, 
them. In order to be efficient as a |stirred together, placed in the ice-pail, 
frerzing mixture, as distinguished from | suzryuvding the ico-pot, and rather lege 
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cold water poured on than will dissolve 
the whole; if one quart of No. 1, and 
the same bulk of 
will require about one quart of water 
to dusal¥s them, and the temperature 
will fall, if the materials used are cool, 


employed. Of course the quantity of 
sugar must be proportionately dimin. 
is) 


o. 2 are taken, it| ished 


1925. Sraawnenny-WaATER Tck.—a 
One large pottle of scarlet strawberries, 
the juice of a lemon, a pound of sugat, 


to nearly thirty degrees below freezing. ! or one pint of strong syrup, half a pint 


Those who fail, may trace their want of . 


success to one or other of the following 


points :—the use of too small a quantity | 
of the preparation,—the employment of | 
a few ounces; whereas, in freezing ices, | 
the ice-pot must be entirely surrounded , 
with the freezing material: no one! 


of water. Mix,—first rubbing the fruit 
through a sieve,—and freeze. 

1926. Rasprerry-WatTer Ice in 
the same manner. 

1927. Lemon-Water Ice.—Lemon 
juice and water, each half a pint, 
strong syrup, one pint: the rind of the 


would attempt to freeze with four; lemons should be rasped off, before 
ounces of ice and salt. Again, too| squeezing, with lump sugar, which is to 
large a quantity of water may be used | be added to the juice; mix the whole; 
to dissolve the preparation, when all; strain after standing an hour, anc 
the excess of water has to be cooled| freeze. Beat up with a little sugar the 
down instead of the substance it is | whites 0. two or three eggs, and as the 


wished to freeze. All the materials; ice is beginning to set, work this in 


used should be pure, and as cool as can 
be obtained. The ice-pail in which the 
mixture is made must be of some non- 
conducting material, as wood, which 
will prevent the access of warmth from 


with the spatula, which will much 
improve the consistence and taste. 

1928. OxaNnGE-WarTeEx Icy in the 
same way. 


1929. Nitrate of Ammonia as 


the air; and the ive-pot, in which the | a Freezing Mixture.--Another sub- 


liquor to be frozen is placed, shuuld be | 
of pewter, and surrounded nearly to its 


stance which is free from any corrosive 
action or unpleasant odour, is the nitrate 


top by the freezing mixture. Bear in} of ammonia, which, if simply dissolved 
mind that the making of ice-cream, in rather less than its own weight of 


under any circumstances, is an opera- 
tion requiring considerable dexterity 
and practice. 


1922. To make Dessert Ices, 
both Cream and Water. 
£923. Strawnerny Ice Cream.— : 
Take one pint of strawberrics, one pint | 
of cream, nearly half a pound of pow- 
dered white sugar, the juice of a lemon; 





water, reduces the temperature to about 
twenty-five degrees below freezing. The 
objections to its use are, that its frigorific 
power 1s not sufficiently great to freeze 
readily ; and if it be required to form 
dessert ives, it is requisite to renew the 
process, at the expiration of a quarter 
of an hour, a second, or even, if the 
weather is very hot, and the water 


|used is rather warm, a third or fourth 


mash the fruit through a sieve, and|time. Again, the nitrate of ammonia 
take out the seeds: mix with the other | is a very expensive salt; even in France, 
articles, and freeze. A little new milk | where it is manufactured expressly for 
added makes the whole freeze more | this purpose, it is suld at the rate of 
quickly. ;three francs a pound; and in this 
1924. Rasrpnerry Ice Cream.—'country it cannot be obtained under 
The same as strawberry. These ices;a much higher price. One great re- 
are often coloured by cochineal, but ‘commendation, however, attends its 
the addition is not advantageous to the | use, namely, that it may be recovered 
flavour. Strawberry or raspberry jam ' again, and used any number of times, b 
may be used instead of the fresh fruit, | simply boiling away the water in whic 
er equal quantities of jam and fruit ' it is dissolved, by a gentle fire, until a 
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small portion, on being removed, crystal-| cannot be regarded as a freezing onc, 
lizes on cooling. although very efficient in cooling. 

1930. Washing Soda as a! The other powder is formed simply of 
Freezing Mixture.—If, however, | the best Scotch soda, crushed in a 
nitrate of ammonia in coarse powder is| mortar, or by passing through a mill ; 
put into the cvoler, and there is then added | although, as hitherto prepared, its ap- 
twice its weight of freshly crushed wash- | pearance has been disguised by the 
jug soda, and an equal quantity of the | admixture of small quantities of other 


voldest water that can be obtained, an in- 
tensely powerful frigorific mixture is the 
result, the cold often falling to forty 
degrees below freezing. This is by far 
the most efficacious freezing mixture 
that can be made without the use of 
ice or acids. But, unfortunately, it 
has an almost insuperable objection, 
that the nitrate of ammonia is decom- 
posed by the soda, and cannot be 
recovered by evapuration; this raiscs 


the expense to so great a height, that | use 


the plan is practically useless. 
1931. The New Freezing Pre- 
paration without Ice or Acids 





matcrials, which have, however, tended 
to diminish ita efticacy. The two 
powders so prepared must be sepa- 
rately kept in closely-covered vessels, 
and in as coul a place as possible; for 
if the crushed soda is exposed to the 
alr, it loses the water it contains, and 
is considerably weakened in power; 
and if the other mixture is exposed, it 
attracts moisture from the air, and dis- 
solves in it—becoming uscless. ‘To 
ti acmisture, take an equal bulk of 
the OV powders, mix them together 
by es rripe, and tnediately introduce 
7°. into the ice-pail, or vessel in 


obviates all these objections. Itiseasy |wiich they are to be dissolved, and 
of use, not corrosive in its properties, and | pour on as much water (the coldest 
capable of being uscd at any time, at a | thet can be obtained) as is sufficient to 
minute's notice; is casy of transpurt, ! o.osulve them; if'a pint measure of cach 
being in a solid fourm, “nd, moreover,’ ofthe powders is used, they will require 
moderate in its cost. In India, to} about a pint of water to dissolve them. 
which country it has been exported in] More water than is necessary should 


enormous quantities, it has excited the 
most lively interest, and the Nepaulcse 
princes, when in London, paid the 
greatcst attention to its use. It con- 
sists of two powders, the first of which 
is composed of one part by weight of 
muriate of ammonia, ur sul-ammoniac 
powder, and intimately mixed with 
two parts by weight of nitrate of pot- 
ash, or saltpetre. These quantities 


not be used, as in that cuse the addi- 
tional water is cvoled instead of the 
substance that it is wished to freeze. 
Less than a pint of cach powder, and 
about the same quantity of water, will 
be found sufficient tc ice two bottles of 
wine, one after the other, in the hottcst 
of weather, ifatub is used of such a size 
as to prevent the wi-te of mu.crials. 


1982. Muriate uy Ammonia us 


are almost exactly in (what is called by | a Freezing Mixture.— If the ordi- 
chemists) the combining proportions | nary 66) amimoniac of the shops is used, 
of the two salts, and by reacting on | it will be found both difficult to powder, 
each other, the original compounds | and expensive; in fact, it is so excecd- 
are destroyed, and in the place of mu-: ingly tough, that the only way in which 
riate of ammonia and nitrate of potash, , it can be easily divided, except in a drug 
we have nitrate of ammonia and mu- | mill, is by putting as large a quantity 
riute of potash; thus we have succecded | of the galt into water which is actually: 
in producing nitrate of ammonia at a | boiling as the latter will dissolve ; as the 
cheap rate, accompanied by another | solution cools, the salt crystallizes out in 
salt, the muriate of potash, which alsvu | the solid form, and if stirred as it cools, it 
produces considerable cold when dis- | separates in a state of fine division. As 
solved: dut this mixture, used alone, {this process is troublesume, and as tho 
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use the crude muriate of ammonia, 
which is the same substance as sal am- 
moniac, but before it has been puritied 
9y sublimation. This is not usually 
‘ept by druggists, but may be readily 
dbtained of any of the artificial manure 
merchants, at a very moderate rate ; 
and its purity may be readily tested by 
lacing a portion of it on a red-hot iron, 


when it should fly off in a vapour, | 


eaving scarcely any residue. 

1933. CoLpNess or THE MATERIALS 
Jsep.—IJt is hardly necessary to add, 
shat in icing wines, or freezing, the 
affect is great in proportion to the cold- 
ress of the materials used: therefore, 
2very article employed, viz., the water, 


sal ammoniac is expensive, it is better | paste, plenty of clean water, and keep 
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them in a warm, dry, and sunny situa- 
tion. 

1937. Canaries.—To distinguish 
a cock bird from a hen, observe the bird 
when it is singing, and if it be a cock 
you will perceive the throat heaving 
with a pulse-like motion, a peculiarity 
which is scarcely perceptible in the 
hen. Feed young canaries with white 
and yulk of hard egg, mixed together 
{with a little bread steeped in water. 
‘This should be pressed anu placed in 
'one vessel, while in another shuuld be 
‘put some boiled rape secd, washed in 
‘fresh water. Change the food every day. 
‘When they are a month old, put them 
|into separate cages. Cut the claws of 


subs, mixtures, &c., should be as cool as cage birds occasionally, when they be- 


sossible. 

1934. Blaekbirds. — The cock 
ird is of a deep black, with a yellow 
gill. The female is dark brown. It is 
lifficult to distinguish male from female 
sirds when young; but the darkest 
zenerally are males. Their food con- 
ists of German paste, bread, mcat, and 
aits of apple. ‘The same treatment as 
given for the thrush applies to tne 
dlackbird. 

1935. Food of Blackbirds.— 
The natural food of the blackbird is 
Jerries, worms, insects, shelled snails, 
sherries, and other similar fruit; and 
ts artificial food, lean fresh meat, cut 
very small, and mixed with bread, or 
zern’sn paste. 

1936. Thrushes.—A cock may be 
listinguished from a hen by a darker 
yack, and the more glossy appearance 
of the feathers. The belly also is 
white. Their natural food 1s insects, 
worms, and snails. In a domesticated 
tate they will meat raw meat, but 
nails and worms should be procured 
‘or them. Young birds are hatched 
bout the middle of April, and should 
ye kept very warm. They should be 
‘ed with raw meat, cut small, or bread 
mixed in milk with hemp seed well 
sruised; when they can feed them- 
‘elves give them lean meat cut small, 
nd mixed -with bresd or German 


; eome tvo long, but in doing so be care- 
i ful not to draw blood. 

1938. Canaries. — Especial care 
must be taken to keep the canary scru- 
pulously clean. For this purpose, the 
cage should be strewed every morning 
with clean sand, or rather, fine gravel, 
for small pebbles are absolutely essential 
to life and health in cage-birds: fresh 
water must be given every day, both 
for drinking and bathing; the latter 
being in a shallow vessel ; and, during 
the moulting season, a small bit of iron 
should be put into the water for drink- 
ing. The fuod of a canary should con- 
sist principally of summer rape seed, that 
is, of those small brown rape seeds which 
are obtained from plants sown in the 
spring, and which ripen during the 
summer; large and d/ack rape seeds, on 
the contrary, are produced by such 
plants as are sown in autumn and 
reaped in spring. A little chickweed in 
spring, lettuce leaves in summer, and 
endive in autumn, with slices of sweet 
apple in winter, may be safely given; 
but bread and sugar ought to be gene- 
rally avoided. Occasionally, also, a few 
poppy or canary seeds, and a small 
quantity of bruised hemp seed may be 
added, but the last very sparingly. 
Cleanliness, simple food, and fresh bat 
not cold air, are essential to the well- 
being of a canary. During the winter, 
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the cage should never be hung in a room 
without a fire, but even then, when the 
air is mild, and the sun shines bright, 
the little prisoncr will be refreshed Ly 
having the window open. The cage 
should never be less than eight inches 
in diameter, and a foot high, with 
perches at different heights. 

1939. Bulfinches. — Old birds 
should be fed with German Paste, No. 2, 
and occasionally rape seed. The Ger- 
mans somctimes give them a little 
poppy-seed, and a grain or two of rice, 
steeped in Canary wine, when teaching 
them to pipe, as a reward for the pro- 
gress they make. .Bird organs, or 
flageolets, arc used to teach them. 
They breed three or four times a year. 
The young require to be kept very 
‘varm, and to be fed every two hours 
with rape seed, soaked for several hours 
in cold water, afterwards scalded and 
strained, bruised, mixed with bread, 
and moistened with milk. One, two, 
or three mouthfuls at a time. 

1940. Linnets.—Uock birds are 
browner on the back than the hens, 
and have some of the large feathers of 
the wings white up to the quills. 
Canary and hemp seed, with occasion- 
ally a little groundsel, water-cress, 
chickweed, &c., constitute their food. 
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lettuce, &c., and occasionally berries. 
When confined, they are usually fed 
with a paste made in the following 
manner :— Take a portion of bread, 
well-baked and stale, put it into fresh 
water, and leave it until quite soaked 
through, then squeeze out the water 
and pour boiled milk over it, adding 
two-thirds of the same quantity of barley 
meal well sifted, or, what is better, 
wheat meal. This should be made 
fresh every two days. Occasionally 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg should 
be crumbled small and given to the 
birds, as well as alittle hemp seed, meal 
worms, and elder berries. Great clean- 
liness should be observed in the cages 
of these birds. 

1942. Parrots may best be taught 
to talk by covering the cage at night, or 
rather in the evening, and then repeat- 
ing to them slowly and distinctly the 
words they are desired to learn. They 
should be kept away from places where 
they would be liable to hear disagrecable 
noises, such as street cries, and the 
whistling and shouts of boys at play, 
or they will imitate them, and become 
too noisy to Le tolerated. DP urrots may 
be fed upon soaked bread, biscuit, 
mashed potatoes, and rape secd. They 
are fond of nuts. Cayenne pepper, 


1941. Skylarks.— The cock is| sprinkled upon a bone, and given to 
recognized by the largeness of his cyc,} them occasionally, is said to be very 


the length of his claws, the mode of 
erecting his crest, and by marks of 
white in the tail. Itis also a larger 
bird than the hen. The cage should be 
of the following proportions :- ~- Length, 
one foot five inches ; width, nine inches; 
height, one foot three inches. There 
~hould be a circular projection in front 
Lo admit of a fresh turf being placed 
every two or three days, and the bottom 
of the cage should be plentifully and 
constantly sprinkled with river sand. 
All vessels containing fuod should be 
placed outside, and the top of the cage 
should be arched and padded, so that 
the bird may not injure itself by jump- 
ing about. Their food, in a natural 
state, consists of seeds, insects, and also 


beneficial. They should be kept very 
clean, and allowed a bath frequently. 
It would be difficult to point out modes 
of treatment of the diseases of parrots. 
When they become affected in any way, 
it is best to keep them warm, change 
their fuod for a time, and give them 
lukewarm yater to bathe in. 

1943. German Paste.—German 
paste for cage birds, which will be 
found of better quality and cheaper 
than what is sold in the shops.— Boil four 
eggs until quite hard, then throw them 
into cold water ; remove the whites and 
grate or pound the yolks until quite 
fine, and add a pound of white pea- 
meal and a tablespoonfal of olive oil. 
Mix the whole up together, and press 


buds, green herbage, as clover, endive, | the dough through a tin cullender so as 


to form mto small grains like shot. Fry 


them over a gentle fire, gradually 
stirring them until of a light brown 
colour, when they are fit for use. 

1944. Insects from _ Bird- 
cages, Drawers, &c.—To keep 
away insects from birds’ eyes, suspend 
a little bag of sulphur in the cage. This 
is said to be healthful for birds generally, 
as well as serving to keep away insects 
by which they become infested. 

1945. Squirrels. — In a domestic 
state these little animals are fed with 
hazel nuts, or indeed any kind of nuts; 
and occasionally bread and milk. They 
should be kept very clean. 

1946. Rabbits should be kept dry 
and warm. Their best food is celery, 
parsley, and carrots; but they will eat 
almost any kind of vegetable, especially 
the dandelion, milk-thistle, &e. In 
spring it is recommended to give them 
tares. A little bran, and any kind of 
grain occasionally is beneficial, as too 
much green food is very hurtful. Care 
should be taken not to over-feed them. 
When fed upon dry food a little skim 
milk will be good for them. Tea 
leaves also, in small quantities, are said 
to be good for them. 

1947. White Mice are fed upon 
bread soaked in milk, peas, oats, beans, 
&c., and any kind of nuts. 


1948. Monkeys feed upon bread, | 
Do not Ict common to the water, suffice for their 


and fruit of any kind. 
them have meat, except, perhaps, 
bones. 

1949. Guinea Pigs very much 
resemble rabbits in their living, and 
inay be treated nearly the same. They 
should be kept dry, warm, and very 
clean. 

1950. To Fatten Poultry. — 
Poultry should be futtened in coops, and 
kept very clean. They should be fur- 
nished with gravel, but with no water. 
Their only fuod, barley-meal, should be 
mixed with water, so as to serve them 
for drink. Their thirst makes them eat 
more than they would, in order to ex- 
tract the w ter that is among the food. 
This should not be put in troughs, but 
laid upon a hoard, which should be 
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clean washed every time fresh food 
is put upon it. It is foul and heated 
water which is the solo cause of the 


pip. 

1951. To Fatten Fowls in a 
Short Time.—Mix together ground 
rice well scalded with milk, and add 
some coarse sugar. Feed them with 
this in the daytime, but not too much 
at once; let it be rather thick. 

1952. Poultry. — The editor of 
the Gardener’s Chronicle says, in reply 
to a correspondent, — “It is, in our 
opinion, a bad thing to give fowls egg- 
shells. They supply nothing that is not 
equally furnished by lime, and especially 
bricklayers’ rubbish, old ceilings, &ev. 
Never do anything that has a tendency 
to make them eat eggs. They care apt 
scholars. If they find worms in a natural 
way they are good food, but it is a bad 
plan to give them by the handful. The 
colour of a golden Poland cock is not 
very essential, provided it be uniform, 
and the spangling regular, the legs a 
rood clear blue, and the wing well laced. 
ie top-knot should not have too much 
white.” 

1953. Gold Fish.— Great care 
must be taken of gold fish, as they are 
very sensitive ; and hence a loud noise, 
strong smell, violent or even slight 
shaking o1 che vessel, will sometimes 
destroy them. Smal. worms, which are 





fuod m general, but the Chinese, who 
bring gold fish to great perfection, throw 
small balls of past- into the water, of 
which they are verry Jone. They give 
them also lean pork, dried in the sun. 
and reduced tu a very tine and delicate 
powder. Fresh river-water must bo 
given them every day. Care must be 
taken to collect ti. spawn, when scen 
floating on the water, as otherwise it 
will be destroyed by the fish themselves. 
This spawn is put into a vessel, and ex- 
posed to the sun, until vivified by the 
heat. Gold fish, however, seldom de- 
posit spawn when kept in vases. In 
order to procure a supply, they must be 
put into reservoirs of a considerable 
depth. in «me parts at _ well shaded 
C2 
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at intervals with watcr-lilics, and con- | unless a veterinary surgeon be called in. 
stantly supplied with fresh water. During the distemper, dogs should be 
1954. To Chloroform Bees.— | allowed to run on the grass; their diet 
The quantity of chloroform required for | shuuld be spare; and a little sulphur 
an ordinary hive is the sixth purt of an{be placed in their water. Chemists 
ounce: a very large hive may take| who dispense cattle medicines can 
nearly 9 quarter of an ounce. Set down | generally advise with sufficient safety 
a table opposite to, and about four feet | upon the diseases of dogs, and it is 
distant from the hive; on the table! best for unskilful persons to abstain 
spreada thick linen cloth; in the centre| from physicing them. Iydrophobia 
of the table place a small shallow break-|1s the most dreadful of all discascs. 
fast plate, which cover with a picce of; Tho first symptoms are attended by 
wire gauze, to prevent the bees from | thirst, fover, and languor. The dog 
coming in immediate contact with the | starts convulsively in his sleep, and 
chloroform. Nov quickly and cau-| when awake, though restless, is lan- 
tiously lift the hive from the board on | guid. When a dog is suspected, he 
which it is standing, set it down on the | should be firmly chamed in a place where 
top of the table, keeping the plate in| neither children nor dogs nor cats can 
the centre; cover the hive closely up| get near him. Any one going to attend 
with cloths, and in twenty minutes or|him should wear thick leather gloves, 
so the bees are not only sound asleep, | and proceed with great caution, When 
but not one is left among the combs;|a dog snaps savagely at an imaginary 
the whole of them are lying helpless on | object, it is almost a certain indication 
fhe table. You now remove what honey} of madness; and when it exhibits a 
you think fit, replace the hive in its old | terror of fluids, it is confirmed hydro- 
stand, and the bees, as they recover, will! phobia. Some dogs exhibit a great 
return totheir domicile. A bright, caim, ; dislike of musical sounds, and when 
sunny day is the best ; and you should | this is the case they are too frequently 
commence your operutions carly in, made sport of. But it is a dangerous 
the morning, befure many of them are| sport, as dogs have sometimes been 
abroad. driven mad by it. In many diseases 
1955. Dogs.— The best way to keep | dogs will be benefited by warm baths. 
dogs healthy 1s to Ict them have plenty | The mange is a contagious disease, 
of exercise, and not to over-feed them. | which it is ditticult to get rid of when 
Let them at all times have a plentiful) once contracted. The best way is to 
supply of clean waier, and encourage apply to a veterinary chemist for an 
them to take to swimming, as it assists‘ ointment, and to keep applying it for 
their cleanliness. When you wash|some time after the disvase has disap- 
them do not use a particle of soap, or; peared, or it will break out again. 
you will prevent their licking them-| 1956. Cats.—It is gencrally sup- 
selves, and they may beccme habitually | posed that cats are more attached to 
dirty. Properly treate*, dogs should | places than to individuals, but this is an 
be fed only once a day. Meat boiled error. They obstinately cling to certain 
for dogs, and the liquor in which it is | places, because it is there they expect to 
boiled thickened with barley meal, or, seethe personsto whom they are attached. 
oatmeal, forms capital food. The dis- jA cat will return to an empty house, 
temper is liable to attack dogs fromj;and remain in it many weeks. But 
fuur months to four years old. It|when at last she finds that the family 
proms most in spring and autumn. | doves not return, she strays away, and if 
‘he disease is known by dulness of|she chances then to find the family, 
the eye, husky cough, shivering, loss|she will abide with them. The same 
of appetite and spirits, and fits. When |rules of feeding which apply to dogs -° 
fits cur. the dog will moat likely die, japply also to cats. They should not 
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be over-fed, nor too frequently. Cats | assured, if you pursue a course of this 


are liable to the same diseases as dogs; 
though they do not become ill so fre- 
quently. A little brimstone in their 
milk occasionally is a good preventive. 
The veterinary chemist will also pre- 
ecribe for the scrious diseascs of cats. 

1957. Choice of Friends.—We 
should ever have it fixed in our me- 
mories, that by the character of those 
whom we choose for our friends our own 
character is likely to be formed, and will 
certainly be judged of by the world. 
We ought, therefore, to be slow and 
enutious in contracting intimacy; but 
when a virtuous friendship is once es- 
tablished, we must ever consider it as a 
sacred engagement.—Dr. Blair. 


kind, they will not return to you un- 
laden with intelligence; and, rather 
than it should be uninteresting, they 
will by degrees learn to embellish, in 
such a manner as shall not fail to call 
forth remarks and expressions of wonder 
from you. You will, by this course, 
render the spirit of curiosity, which iz 
80 early visible in children, and which, 
if rightly directed, may be made the 
instrument of enriching and enlarging 
their minds « vehicle of mischief which 
will serve only to narrow them. 

1960. Rules or Conduot.— We 
cannot do better than quote the vaju- 
able injunctions of that excellent woman, 
Mrs. Fry, who combined in her charac- 


1958. Words.—Soft words soften | ter and conduct all that is truly excel- 


the soul—angry words are fuel to the 
flame of wrath, and make it blaze more 
freely. Kind words make other people 
good-natured—cold words freeze peo- 
ple, and hot words scorch them, and 
itter words make them bitter, and 
wrathful words make wrathful. There 
is such a rush of all other kinds of 
words in our days, that it seems de- 
sirable to give kind words a chance 
among them. There are vain words, 
and idle words, and hasty words, and 
spiteful words, and silly words, and 
empty words, and profane words, and 
boisterous words, and warlike words. 
Kind words also produce their own 
image on men’s souls, and a beautiful 
image it is. They smooth, and quiet, 
and comfort the hearer. They shame 
him out of his sour, and morose, and 
unkind feelings. We have not yet be- 
gun to use kind words in such abund- 
ance as they ought to be used. 
1959. Gossiping.—If you wish to 
cultivate a gossiping, meddling, cen- 
gorious spirit in your children, be sure 
when they come home from church, a 
vigit, or any other place where you do 
not accompany them, to ply them with 
questions concerning what everybody 
wore, how everybody looked, and what 
Aether Bl and did; and if you 
find anything in this to censure, always 
do it in their hearing. You may rest 


lent in woman: 1. I never lose any time, 
—I do not think that time lost which is 
spent in amusement or recreation some 
part ofeach day; but always be in the 
habit of being employed. ii. Never err 
the least in truth. iii. Never say an ill 
thing of a person when thou canst say a 
good thing of him; not only speak 
charitably, but feel so. iv. Never be 
irztitable or unkind to anybody. v. 
Never indulge thyself in luxuries that 
are not necessary. vi. Do all things 
with consideration: and when thy path 
to act nght is most difficult, feel con- 
fidence in that Power alone which is 
able to assist thee, and exert thy own 
powers as far as they go. 

1961. The Female Temper.— 
No trait of character is more agreeable 
in a female than the possession of a 
sweet temper. Home can never be 
happy without it. It is like the flowers 
that spring up in our pathway, reviv- 
ing and cheering us. Let a man go 
home at night, wearied and worn by 
the toils of the day, and how soothing 
is a word dictated by a good disposition ! 
It is sunshine falling on his heart. 
He is happy, and the cares of life are 
forgotten. A sweet temper has a sooth- 
ing influence over the minds of a whole 
family. Where it is found in the wife 
and mother, you observe a kindness 
and love predominating over the natue 
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ral feelings of a bad heart. Smiles, laugh for the purpose of showing 
kind words and looks, characterize the | them. 


children, and peace and love have their 
dwelling there. Study, then, to acquire 
and maintain a swect temrer. 

1962. Counsels tor the Young. 
—Never be cast down by trifles. 


vi. If you have bad ones, do not 
laugh less than the occasion may jus- 
tify. 


vii. If you have pretty hands and 


If a} arms, there can be no objection to your 


spider break his thread twenty times, | playing on the harp if you play well. 


twenty times will he mend it again. 


vill. If they are disposed to be 


Make up your mind to do a thing, and; clumsy, work tapestry. 


you will do it. Fear not if a trouble 
comes upon you; keep up your spirits, 
though the day be a dark one. 


If the} 


ix. If you have a bad voice, rather 
speak in a low tone. 
x. If you have the finest voice in the 


sun is going uown, look up to the stars. | world, never speak in a high tone. 


If the earth is dark, keep your cye on 
heaven. 
or a child may be cheerful. Mind what 
you run after. 
a bubble that will burst, firewood that 


xi. If you dance well, dance but 


With God's promises, a man | seldom. 


xli. If you dance ill, never dance at 


Never be content with | all. 


xii. If you sing well, make no pre- 


will end in smoke and darkness. Get | vious cxcuses. 


that which you can keep, and which is 


. xiv. If you sing indifferently, hesi- 


worth keeping. Fight hard against a | tate not a moment when you are asked, 
hesty temper. Anger will come, but| for few people are judges of singing, 
resist it strongly. A fit of passion may | but every one is sensible of a desire to 


give you ¢ause to mourn all the days of | please. 


your life. 


Never revenge an injury. | 


xv. If you would preserve beauty, 


f you have an enemy, act kindly to him, | rise carly. 


and make him your friend. 


ou may| xvi. If you would preserve esteem, 


not win him over at once, but try again. | be gentle. 


Let one kindness be followed by an- 
other, till you have compassed your 
end. By little and little, great things 
are completed; and repeated kindness 
will soften the heart of stone. What- 
pver you do, do it willingly. A boy 
that is whipped to school never Icarns 
his lessons well. A man who is com- 
pelled to work cares not bow badly it 
is performed. He that pulls off his 
coat cheerfully, strips up his sleeves in 
earnest, and sings while he works, is 
the man of action. 


1968. Advice to Young Ladies. 


i. If you have blue eyes you need 
not uish. 
ii. If black eyes you necd not stare. 
iii. If you have pretty feet there is 
no occasion to wear short petticoats. 
iv. If you are doubtful as to that 
point, there can be no harm in letting 
the petticoats be long. 
v. If you have 


cod teeth, do not: 


xvii. If you would obtain power, be 
condescending. 

xvill. If you would live happily, 
endeavour to promote the happiness of 
others. 

1964. Daughters.— Mothers who 
wish not oniy to discharge well their 
own duties in the domestic circle, but. 
to train up their duughters for a later 
day to make happy and comfortable 
firesides for their families, should watch 
well, and guard well, the notions whick 
they imbibe and with which they grow 
up. There will be so many persons 
ready to fill their young heads with false 
and vain fancies, and there is so muck 
always afloat in society opposed to duty 
and common sense, that if mothers do 
not watch well, their children may conv 
tract ideas very fatal to their future hap- 
piness and usefulness, and hold them till 
they grow into habits of thought or feel- 
ing. A wise mother will have her eyes 
open, and be ready for evervemercenty.. 
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A few words of common, downright] to learn all that her mother is dis- 


practical sense, timely uttered by her, 
tmay be enough to counteract some 
"foo. idea or belief put into her 


daughter’s head by others, whilst if it 


be left unchecked, it may take such 
possession of the mind that it cannot be 
corrected at a later time. One falsity 
abroad in this age is the notion that 


posed to teach, and will be proud and 
happy to aid in any domestic occupa- 
tions assigned to her. These need never 
he made so heavy as to interfere with 
the peculiar duties or enjoyments of 
her age. If a mother wishes to see 
her daughter become a good, happy, 
and rational woman, never let there 


women, unless compelled to it by abso- be contempt for domestic occupa- 
lute poverty, are out of place when; tions, or suffer them to be deemed 
engaged in domestic affairs. Now} secondary. 

mothers should have a care lest their} 1965. A Wife’s Power. — The 
daughters gct hold of this*conviction | power of a wile tur puod or evil is 
as regards themselves.—there 1s danger | Irresistible. Lome must be the svat 


of it; the fashion of the day engenders 
it, and the care that an affectionate 
family take to keep a girl, during the 
time of her education, free from other 
occupations than those of her tasks 


of happiness, or it must be for ever 
unknown. <A good wite is to a man 
wisdom, and coura;e, and strength, and 
endurance. <A bad wife is confusion, 
weakness, discomtiture, and despuir. 


or her recreations, also endangers it.; No condition is hopeless where the 
It is possible that affection may err in! wife possesses firmness, decision, and 
pushing this care too far; for asceduca-; economy. There is no outward pros- 
tion means a fitting for life, and as a perity which can counteract indolence, 
woman’s life is much connected with! extravagance, and folly at home. No 
domestic and family affairs—or ought to| spirit can long cndure bad domestic 
be so,—if the indulgent consideration | inftuence. Man is strong, but his heart 
of parents abstains from all demands/| is not adamant. He delights in enter- 
upon the young pupil of the school] prise and action; but to sustain him 
not connected with her books or her | he needs a tranquil mind, and a whole 
play, will she not naturally infer that} heart. Tle needs his moral force in 
the matters with which she is never] the conflicts of the world. To recover 
asked to concern herself are, in fact, | his equanimity and composure, home 
no concern to her, and that any atten- | must be to him a place of repose, of 
tion she cver may bestow on them is] peace, of cheerfulness, of comfort; and 
not a matter of simple duty, but of | his soul renews its strength again, and 
grace, or concession, or stooping, on! goes forth with fresh vigour to en- 





her part ? 
danger. 
must bring up their daughters trom 
the frat with the idea that in this world 
it is required to give as well as to 
receive, to minister as well as to enjoy; 
that every person is bound to be useful— 
practically, literally useful—in his own 
sphere, and that a woman’s first sphere 
is the house, and its concerns and 
demands. Onco really imbued with 
this belief, and taught to see how much 
the comfort and happiness of woman 
herself, as well as of her family, depends 
on this part of her discharge of duty, 
® young zit! will usually be anxious 


Let mothers avoid such | counter the labour and troubles of life. 
If they would do so, they ; But if at home he tind no rest, and is 


there met with bad temper, sullenness, 
or gloom, or is assailed by discontent 
or complaint, hope vanishes, and he 
sinks into despair. 

1966. Husband and Wife.— 
Being hints to each other for the good 
of both, as actually delivered at our 
own table :— 

1967. Hints ror Wives.—If your 
husband occasionally looks a little 
troubled when he comes home, do nct 
say to him, with an alarmed counte- 
nance, “ What ails you, my dear?’ 
Don’t bother him; he will tell you of 
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his own accord, if need be. Don't 
rattle a hailstorm of fun about his cars 
either ; be observant and quiet. Don't 
suppose, whenever he is silent and 
thoughtful, that you are of course the 
cause. Let him alone until he is in- 
clined to talk; take up your book or 
your needlework (pleasantly, cheer- 
fully ; no pouting—no sullenness), and 
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once ALS 
be without a newspaper; treat it as a 
great agent in the work of civilization, 
which it assuredly is; and think how 
much good newspapers have dono by 
exposing bad husbands and bad wives, 
by giving their errors to tho eye of the 
public. But manage you in this way: 
when your husband is absent, instead 
of gossiping with neighbours or Jook- 


wait until he is inclined to be sociable. | ing into shop windows, sit down quictly, 


Don't let him ever find a shirt-button 


missing. A shirt-button being off a 


collar or wristband has frequently pro- 


and look over that paper; rum your 
eye over its home and forcign news; 
glance rapidly at the accidents and 


duced the first hurricane in married ; casualties; carefully sean the leading 
life. Men’s shirt-collars never fit: articles; ond at tea-time, when your 
exactly—see that your husband's are | husband again takes up the paper, say, 
made as well as possible, and then, if| “My dear, what an awful state of 
he does fret a little about them, never | things there seems to be in India!” 
mind it; men have a prescriptive right | or, ‘What a terrible calamity at 
to fret about shirt-collars. Santiago!’ or, “Trade appears to he 
1968. llints ror Hvesnanns.—If! flourishing in the north;"' and depend 
your wife complain that young ladies | upon it, down will go the paper. If he 
““now-a-day’’ are very forward, don't! has not read the information, he will 
accuse her of jealousy. A little concern | hear it all from your lips, and when 
ou her part only proves her love for you, | you have done, he will ask, ‘‘ Did you, 
and you may enjoy your triumph with- ! my dear, read Banting's Letter on Cor- 
out saying a word. Don't evince your’ pulence #’ And whether you did or 
weakness either, by complaining of! not, you will gradually get into as 
every trifling neglect. What though cosy a chat as you ever enjoyed ; 
her chair is not set so close to yours as it. and you will soon discover that, 
used to be, or though her knitting and|rightly used, the newspaper is tho 
crochet seem to absorb too large ashare} wife's real friend, for it keeps the 
of her attention; depend upon it, that} husband at home, and supplies capital 
as her eyes watch the intertwimings of ; topics for every-day table-talk. 
the threads, and the manovuvres of the; 19°70. Tints ror Hessanps.—You 
needles os they dance in compliance ; can hardly imagine how refreshing it is 
to her delicate fingers, she is thinking ; to occasionally call up the recollection 
of courting days, love-letters, smiles, ; of your courting days. How tediously 
tears, suspicions, and reconciliations, Rages hours rolled away prior to the ap- 
by which your two hearts berame en- | pointed time of meeting; how swiftly 
twined together in the network of love, ; they seemed to fly when you had met ; 
whose meshes you can neither of you | how fond was the first grecting ; how 


unravel or escape. 

1969. Hints ror Wrvrs.—Never 
complain that your husband pores too 
much over the newspaper, to the exclu- 
sion of that pleasing converse which 
you formerly enjoyed with him. Don’t 


tender the last embrace ; how fervent 
were your vows ; how vivid your dreams 
of future happiness, when, returning to 
your home, you felt yourself secure 
in the confessed love of the object of 
your warm affections! Js your dream 


ide the paper; don’t give it to the | realized ?—are you as happy as you 


children to tear; don’t be sulky when | expected ? 


Consider whcther, as a 


the hoy leaves it at the door; but take | husband, you are as fervent and 


it in pleasantly, and lay it down before constant as 
your spouse. Think what man would Remember 


ou were when a lover. 
at the wife’s claims W 
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your unremitting regard, great before | less ecstasy; cattle group in pesceful 
marriage, are now exalted to a much| nooks, by cooling streams; even the 
higher degree. She has left the world | flowers seem to lovo, as they twine their 
for you—tho home of her childhood, |tender arms around each other, and 
the fireside of her parents, their watch- | throw their wild tresses about in beauti- 
ful care and sweet intercourse have all | ful profusion; the happy swain sits 
been yielded up for you. Look, then, | With his loved and loving mistress 
most jealously upon all that may tend | bencath the sheltering oak, whose arms 
to attract you from home, and to/spread out, as if to shield and sanctify 
weaken that union upon which your | their pure attachment. What shall the 
temporal happiness mainly depends; lhusband do now, when earth and 
‘and believe that in the solemn relation- | heaven seem to mect in happy union ? 
ship of husband is to be found one of ; Must he still pore over the calculations 
the best guurantees for man’s honour |of the counting-honse, or ceesclessly 
and happiness. pursue the toils of the work-room— 
1971. Hints ron Wrvrs.—Per-|sparing no moment to taste the joys 
chance you think that your husband's} which Heaven measures out so libe- 
disposition is much changed; that heis!rally ? No! ‘Come, dear wife, let us 
no longer the sweet-tempered, ardent [once more breathe the fresh air of 
lover he used to be. This may he ai heaven, and look upon the beauties of 
mistake. (Consider his struggles with |carth. The summers are few we may 
the world—his everlasting race with the ‘dwell together; we wil! not give them 
busy compctition of trade. What is it; all to Mammon. Again let our hearts 
makes him so eager in the pursuit of; glow with emotions of renewed love— 
gain—so energetic by day, so sleepless | our feet shall again tread the green 
by night—but his love of home, wife, !sward, and the music of the rustling 
and children, and a dread that their re- ‘ trees shall mingle in our whisperings of 
spectability, according to the light in / love!” 
which he has conceived it, may be en-| 1973. Tints ror Wives. — “It 
eroached upon by the strife of exist-| was!" lt was not!” “It was!” 
ence This is the true seeret of that | ‘I]t was not!” “Ah!”  “ Wat?— 
silent care which preys upon the hearts | Now who's the wiser or the better for 
of many men; andtrue itis, that when ;this contention for the last word? 
love is least apparent, it is nevertheless! Docs obstinacy establish superiority or 
the active principle which animates the ; elicit truth? Decidedly not! Woman 
heart, though fears and disappoint- ‘has always been described as clamour- 
ments make up a cloud which obscures | ing for the last word: actors, authors, 
the warmer element. As above the | preachers, and philosophers, have agreed 
clouds there is glorious sunshine, while | in attributing this trait to her, and in 
below are showers and gloom, so with | censuring her for it. Yet why they 
the conduct of man—behind the gloom | should condemn her, unless they wish 
of anxicty is a bright fountain of high ; the matter reversed, and thus committed 
and noble fecling. Think of this in: themselves to the error imputed to her, 
those moments when clouds seem to| it were difficult to discover. However, 
lower upon your domestic peace, and, | a0 it. is ;~and it remains for some one 
by tempering your conduct accordingly, | of the sex, by an exhibition of noble 
the gloom will soon pass away, and] example, to aid in sweeping away the 
warmth and brightness take its place. | unpleasant imputation. The wife who 
1972. Hixts ror Husnanns. —| will establish the rule of allowing her 
Summer is the season of love! Happy | husband to have the last word, will 
birds mate, and sing among tho trees ; | achicve for hersclf and her sex a great 
fishes dart athwart the running streams, | moral victory! Is he right ?—it were a 
and leap from their element in resist- | great error to oppose him. Ishe srrong ? 
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—he will soon discover it, and applaud 
the self-command which bore unvexed 
his pertinacity. And gradually there 
will spring up such a happy fusion of 
feelings and ideas, that there will be no 
‘last word” to contend about, but a 
steady and unruffied flow of generous 
sentiment. 

1974. Cider.—A beverage made 
from the juice of the apple, and for 
which sour and rough-tasted apples aro 
generally preferred. The process of 
making cider varies in different locali- 
ties, but in every case essentially con- 
sists of the collection of the fruit, and 
the expression and fermentation of the 
juice. The collection of the fruit should 
not be commenced before it has be- 


come sufficiently mature. The app les, 
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the filled bottles should not be corked 
down until the day after; as, if this ig 
done at once, many of the bottles will 
burst by keeping. The best corks should 
be used. Champagne bottles are the 
best for cider. When the cider is 
wanted for immediate use, or for con- 
sumption during the cooler season of 
the year, a small piece of lump sugar 
may be put into each bottle before cork- 
ing it. When intended for keeping, it 
should be stored in a cool cellar, when 
the quality will be greatly improved by 


age. 

1975. Cider Champagne.—Ci- 
der, eighteen gallons; spirit, three pints; 
sugar, five pounds. Mix and let them 
rest for a fortnight, then fine with 
skimmed milk, 1 pint. Bottle in cham- 


after being gathered, are usually left; pagne bottles: when opened, it will be 
for fourtcen or fifteen days in a barn or; found to approach very nearly to genu- 


loft to mellow, during which time the 


mucilage is decomposed, and alcohol . 
The . 
expression of the juice is the next step | 
i The apples are | 
ground to a pulp in a mil, consisting ; 


and carbonic acid developed. 


in cider- making. 


ine champagne. 

Wer Cider, 18 gallons; spirit, 3 
pints; sugar, 5 lbs.; skimmed milk, 1 
pint. 

1976. Cider, Properties of.— 
Cider is a pleasant and refreshing 


of two fluted cylinders of hard wood; beverage, and witn persons in grood 


or cast iron working against each other. 
The pulp is afterwards put into coarse 
strong bags, and pressed with a heavy 
weight so as to squeeze out all the 
juice. This is then placed in large 
open tubs, and kept at a heat of about 
sixty degrees. After two or three days 
for weak cider, and eight or ten days 
for strong cider, or as soon as the sedi- 
ment has subsided, the liquor is “ racked 
off’ into clean casks. The casks are 
then stored in a cellar, shaded barn, or 
other cool place, where a low and 
regular temperature can be insured, 
and are left to mature and ripen until 
the following spring, when it may be 
re-racked for use. The refuse pulp is 
an A a mad food for pigs and store 
cattle. 


Preparatory to bottling cider, it should | 


health is not unwholesome when 
drunk in moderation. By persons suf- 
fering from indigestion, however, it 
should be carefully avoided ; nor should 
it be drunk by persons when they are 


over-heated, as it is apt to cause colic 
and other disagreeable symptoms. Cider 
has in some instances been found to 


contain lead, which it has probably im- 
bibed from the leaden vessels in which 
it is made or kept; under such circum- 
stances it becomes poisonous to a greater 
or less degree, according to the amount 
of lead taken up. 

1977. Perry.—A_ beverage made 
from pears. The fruit used for this 
purpose should contain a large pro- 
portion of sugar, and be likewise 
astringent, or the liquor from it will be 
acetous when it ceases to be saccharine. 


be examined, to see whether it is clear In the making of perry, the pears are 


and sparkling. If not so, it should be 
clarified, and left for a fortnight. The 
night previous to bottling, the bung 
should be taken out of 





e cask, and | is nearly the same as that for cider; 


pressed and ground in precisely the same 

manner as apples are in the making of 

cider. Phe method of fermenting perry 
u 
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the former does not afford the same ine , cept but by example, and, so to speak, 
dications as the latter by which the, by contact it is increased more widcly. 
proper period of racking off may be | Kindness is communicated in the same 

nown. The thick scum that collects | way. Virtue of every kind acts like an 
on the surface of cider rarely appcars in: electric shovk. Those who come under 
the juice of the pear, and during the its influence imbibe its principles. The 
time of the suspension of its fermen- | same with aualities and tempers that do 
tation, the excessive brightness of the ,no honour to our nature. If servanta 
former liquor is seldom seen in the;come to you bad, you may at least 
latter: but when the fruit has been | improve them; possibly almost change 
regularly ripe, its produce will generally | their nature. ere follows, then, 3 
become moderately clear and quiet| receipt to that effect :— Receipt for 
in a few days after it is made, and! obtaining good servants. — Let them 
it should then be drawn off from its! observe in your conduct to others just 
grosser lees. In the after management| the qualities and virtues that you 
of perry the process is the same as that} would desire they should possess and 
of cider; but it docs not so well bear | practise as respects you. Be uniformly 
situations where it is much exposed to| kind aud gentle. If you reprove, do 
change of temperature. In the bottle|so with reason and with temper. Be 
it almost always retains its good qua~/respectable, and you will be respected 
litics, and in that situation it is always by them. Be kind, und you will meet 
advisable to put it, if it remain sound ;kindness from them. Consider their 
and perfect at the conclusion of the | interests, and they will consider yours. 
first succeeding summer. A friend in a servant is no contemptible 
1978. Servants.—There are tre-|thing. Be to every servant a friend; 
quent complaints in these days, that/and heartless, indeed, will be the 
servants are bad, and apprentices are| servant who does not warm in love to 
bad, and dependants and aiding hands | you. 
generally are bad. It may be so. But| 1979. Oyster Ketchup.—Take 
if it is so, what is the inference? In] fine fresh Miltor oysters; wash them in 
the working of the machine of society, | their own liquor, strain it, pound them 
class moves pretty much with class; ;in a marble mortar; to a pint of oysters 
that is, one cluss moves pretty much | add a pint of sherry; boil them up, and 
with its equals in the community |add an ounce of salt, two drachms of 
(equals so far as social station is con-| pounded mace, and one of cayenne: 
cerned), and apart from other classes, | let it just boil up again, skim it, and 
as much those below as those above | mb it through a sieve; and when cold, 
itself; but there is one grand exception | bottle it, cork well, and seal it down. 
to this gencral rule, and that is, inthe| 1980. Walnut Ketchup.—Take 
case of domestic servants, ‘The same |two sieves of green walnut shells, put 
holds, though in less degree, with ap-|them into a tub, mix them up well 
prentices and assistant hands; and in| with common salt, from two to three 
fess degree only, because in this last} pounds, let them stand for six days, 
ease, the difference of prade is slighter. | frequently beating and mashing them: 
Domestic servants, and assistants in| by this time the shells becomo soft and 
business and trade, come most closely | pulpy, then by banking the mass up on 
and continually into contact with their|one side of the tub, and at the same 
employers; they are about them from j time raising the tub on that side, the 
morning till night, and see them in } liquor will drain clear off to the other ; 
every phase of character, in every style | then take that liquor out: the mashing 
of humour, in every act of life. How {and banking-up may be repeated as 
werful is the force of example! | often as liquor is found. The quantity 
ectitude is promoted, not only by pro-! will be ahout six quarts. When done, 














let it be simmered in an iron boiler as 
long as any scum arises; then bruise a 
quarter of a pound of ginger, a quarter 
of a pound of allspice, and two ounces 
of long pepper, two ounces of cloves. 
Let it slowly boil for half an hour with 
the above ingredients; when bottled, let 
an equal quantity of the spice go into | 
each bottle; when corked, let the 
bottles be filled quite up: cork them 
tight, seal them over, and put them 
into a cool and dry placo for one year 
before they are used. 

1981. Essence of Mushroom. 
—This delicate relish is made by 
sprinkling a little salt over either flap 
or button mushrooms ;—three hours 
after, mash them,—next day strain off 
the liquor that will How from them, 
put it into a stewpan, and boil it till it 
is reduced one half. It will not keep 
long, but is preferable to any of the 
ketchups containing spice, &c., to 
preserve them, which overpowers the 
flavour of the mushrooms. An artificial 
mushroom bed will supply these all the 
year round. 

1982. Essence of Celery.—This 
is prepared by soaking for a fortnight 
half an ounce of the seeds of celery in 
a quarter of a pint of brandy. A few 
drops will flavour a pint of soup or 
broth equal to a head of celery. 

1983. Tincture of Allspice.— 
Bruised allspice, one ounce and a half; 
brandy, a pint. Steep for a fortnight, 
occasionally shaking, then pour off the 
clear liquor. Excellent for many of the 
uses of allspice, for making a bishop, 
mulling wine, flavouring gravies, pottea 
meats, &c. 

1984. Horseradish Vinegar. 
—Pour a quart of best vinegar on three 
ounces of scraped horseradish, an ounce 
of minced shalot, and one drachm of 
cayenne; let it stand a week, and you 
will have an excellent relish for cold 
beef, salads, &c., costing scarcely any- 
thing. Horseradish is in the highest 
verfection about November. 

1985. Mint Vinegar.—Put into 
& wide-mouthed bottle, fresh nice clean 
mint leaves enougk to fill it loosely ; , 
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then fill up the hottle with good vine. 
gar; and after it has been corked close 
tor two or three wecks, it is to bo 
poured off clear into another hottle, and 
kept well corked for use. Serve with 
lamb when mint cannot be obtained. 

1986. Cress Vinegar.—Dry and 
pound half an ounce of cress aced (such 
as is sown in the garden with mustard), 
pour upon it a quart of the best vinegar, 
let it steep for ten days, shaking it 
up every day. This is very strongly 
flaveured with cress, and for salads, 
and cold meats, &c., it is a great 
favourite with many ;—the quart of 
sauce costs only a halfpenny more than 
the vinegar. (clery vincgar may be 
made in the same manner. 

1987. Cheap and Good Vine- 
gar.—To cight gallons of clear rain 
water, add three quarts of molasses; 
turn the mixture into a clean tight 
cask, shake it well two or three times, 
and add three spounfuls of good yeast, 
or two yeast cakes; place the cask in a 
warm place, and in ten or fifteen days 
add a shect of common wrapping paper, 
smeared with molasses, and torn into 
narrow strips, and you will have good 
vinegar. ‘The paper is necessary to 
form the ‘mother,’’ or life of the 
vinewar, 

1988. Cayenne Pepper. — Dr. 
Kitchiner says (in his excellent book, 
“ The Cook’s Oracle” *),—“ We advise 
all who are fond of cayenne not to think 
it too much trouble to make it of English 
chilis,—there is no other way of being 
sure it is genuine,—and they will obtain 
a pepper of much finer flavour, without 
half the heat of the foreign. A hundred 
large chilis, costing only two shillings, 
will produce you about two ounces of 
cayenne,—#o it 1s as cheap as the com. 
monest cayenne. Four hundred chilis, 
when the stems were taken off, weighed 
halfa pound; and when dried produced 
a quarter of a pound of cayenne pepper. 
The following is the way to make it :— 
Take away the stalks, and put the pods 
into acullender; sct it before the tire,— 


* London: Houlston & Sons. 
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they will take full twelve hours to dry; | coriander sced, half an ounce of pow- 
—then put them intoa mortar, with one- ‘ dered ginger, two drachms of cinnamon, 
fourth their weight of salt, and pound , six drachms of cayenne pepper, four 
them and rub them till they are as: drachms of black pepper, one drachm 
jine as possible, and put them into a of mace and cloves, powdered fine, two 
well-stoppered botti!e.” drachms of pimento, four drachms of 
1989. Peas Powder.—Pound in nutmeg, and an ounce and a half 
a marblo mortar half an ounce each of fennel seed; powder finely, mix, 
of dried mint and sage, a drachm of dry, and bottle for usc. ii. Take ef 
telery seed, and a quarter of adrachm coriander seed and turmeric, each six 
of cayenne pepper; rub them together drachms; black pepper, four drachms; 
through a fine sieve. This givesavery fennel seed and powdered ginger, cach 
savoury relish to pea soup and to two drachms; cayenne pepper, half & 
gruel, so that a person partaking of the drachm: powder finely, mix, dry, and 
latter may fancy he is sipping good pea: bottle for use. 
soup. <A drachm of allspice, or black 1995. Oyster Powder.—Open 
pepper, may be pounded with the above the oysters carefully, so as not to cut 
as an addition, or instead of the cayenne. them, except in dividing the gristle 
1990. Horseradish Powder. which adheres to the shells. Put them 
—The time to make this is during No- to a mortar, and when you have got as 
vember and December: slice the radish many as you can conveniently pound at 
the thickness of a shilling, and Jay it to: once, add about two drachms of salt to 
dry very gradually in a Dutch oven (2 a dozem oysters; pound them, and rub 
strong heat soon evaporates its flavour); them through the back of a hair sieve, 
when dry enough, pound it and bottle it. . and put them into a mortar again (pre- 
1991. Curry Powder (a genuine viously thoroughly dried) with as much 
Indian receipt).—Turmerie, coriander, ; flour as will convert them into 2 paste; 
black pepper, four ounces each; fenu- i roll this paste out several times, and 
greek, three ounces; ginger, two ounces; | lastly, four it, and roll it out the thick- 
cummin seed, ground rice, one ounce | ness of hali a crown, and cut it into 
each ; cayenne pej:per, cardamums, half } pieces about one inch square; lay them 
an ounce each. ina Dutch oven, where they will dry 
1992. Another Curry Powder. | s0 gently as not to get burned; turn, 
~--Coriander, twelve ounces; black pep- | them every half hour, and when thay 
per, six ounces; turmeric, four ounces { begin to dry, crumble them. They 
and three quarters ; cummin seed, three | will take about four hours to dry. 
ounces ; cayenne, one ounce and a half; | Pound them, sift them, and put them 
fround rice, one ounce; cardamums, } into dry becaes; cork and seal them. 
half an ounce; cloves, quarter of an! Three dozen of natives require seven 
ounce.—It is best to have the above | ounces and a half of flour to make then 
receipts prepared at a chemist’s. | into a paste weighing eleven ounces, 
; 1993. True Indian Curry jand when dried, six and a half ounces, 
‘Powder.—Turmeric, four ounces; co- | To make half a pint of sauce, put one 
riander seeds, eleven ounces; cayenne, | ounce of butter into a stewpan with 
half an ounce; black pepper, fiveounces; | three drachms of oyster powder, and 
pimento, two ounces; cloves, half an: six tablespoonfuls of milk; set it on a 
ounce; cinnamon, three ounces; ginger, | slow fire, stir it till it boils, and season 
two ounces; cummin seed, three ounces; cit with salt. As a sauce, it is excellent 
shalots, one ounce, All these ingre- | forfish, fowls, or rump steaks. Sprinkled 
dients should be of a tine quality, and! on bread and butter, it makes a good 
recently ground or powdered. sandwich. 
1994. Curry Powder.—i. Take| 1996. Anchovy Butter.—Srrape 
two ounces of turmeric, six ounces of! the skin from a dozen fine auchnvies, 
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take the flesh from the bones, pound it | peel, grated or minced fine,—or boil a 
smooth in a mortar; rub through aj|small piece with the apples. Man 
hair sieve, put the anchovies into the| persons are fond of apple sauce wi 
mortar with three quarters of a pound | cold pork. 

of fresh butter, a small quantity of! 2001. Grill Sauce.—To a quarter 
eayenne, and a ealtspoorifut of grated|of a pint of gravy add half an ounce 
nutmeg and mace; beat together until|of butter and a dessertspoonful of 
thoroughly blended. If to serve cold, | flour, well rubbed together; the same 
mould the butter in small shapes, and;of mushroom or walnut ketchup; a 








turn it out. For preservation, press | 
the butter into jars, and keep cool. | 

1997. Lobster Butter is made 
in the same manner as anchovy butter. 
A mixture of anchovy butter and 
lobster butter is considered excellent. 

1998. Liver Sauce for Fish.— 
Boil the liver of the fish, and pound it 
m a mortar with a little flour, stir it into 
some broth, or some of the liquor the 
fish was boiled in, or melted butter, 
parsley, and a fety grains of cayenne, 
a little essence uf anchovy, soy, or! 
ketchup ;—give it a boil up, and rub it 
through a sieve: you may add a little 
lemon juice, or lemon cut in dice. 

1999. Sauce for Fish.—Twenty- 
four anchovies, chopped; ten shalots; 
two ounces of horseradish, scraped ; 
four blades of mace; one Jemon, sliced ; 
twelve cloves; one quarter of an ounce 
of black pepper, whole; one gill of the 
anchovy liquor ; one quart of best vine- 
gar; one quartof water. Let the whole 
simmer on the fire, in a covered sauce- 
pan, until reduced to one quart, strain, 
and bottle for use. If required for 
long keeping, add a quarter of an ounce 
of cayenne pepper. 

2000. Apple Sauce.—Pare and 
core three good-sized baking apples, put 
them into a well-tinned pint saucepan, 
with two tablespoonfuls of cold water; 
cover the saucepan close, and set it on 
a trivet over a slow fire a couple of 


teaspoonful of lemon juice; half a tea- 
spoonful of made mustard, and of 
minced capers; a small quantity of 
black pepper; a little rind of lemon, 
grated very thin; a saltspuonful of 
essence of anchovies, and a little shalot 
wine, or a very small piece of minced 
shalot, and a little chili vinegar, or a few 
grains of cayenne; simmer together for 
a few minutes: pour a portion of it ovei 
tho grill, and send up the remainder in 
@ sauce-tureen. 

2002. Tomata, or Love Apple 
Sauce.—Twelve tomatas, ripe and 
red; take off the stalk; cut in halves; 
squeeze cnough to get all the water and 
secds out; put them in a stewpan with 
a capsicum, and two or three table- 
spoonfuls of bec? gravy; set on a slow 
stove till properly meited; rub them 
through a tamis into a clean stewpan ; 
add a little white pepper and salt, and let 
them simmer a few minutes.—French 
cooks add an onion or shalot, a clove or 
two, or a little tarragon vinegar. 

20038. Beef Gravy Sauce (0r 
Brown Sauce for Ragout, Game, Poultry, 
Fish, e.)-—1f you want gravy, furnish 
a thick and well-tinued stewpan with a 
thin slice of fat ham or bacon, or an 
ounce of butter, and a middling-sized 
onion; on this lay a pound of nice 
juicy gravy beef (as the object in 
making gravy is to extract the nutri- 
tious qualities of the meat, it must be 


hours before dinner,—some «pplcs will | beaten so as to reducc the containing ves- 
take a long time stewing, others will | sels, and scored torender the surface more 
be ready in a quarter of an_ hour. | susceptible to the action of the water) ; 
When the apples are done enough pour | cover the stewpan, set it on a slow fire; 
off the water, let them stand a few | when the meat begins to brown, turn 
mninutes to get dry ; then beat them up | it about, and let it get slightly browned 
with a fork, with a bit of butter about | (but take care it ts not at all burnt): 
as big as a nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of | then pour in a pint and a half of boiling 
powderedsugar: somepersonsadd lemon, water, set the pan on the fire ;~-when 
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it boils, carefully catch the scum, and | butter as big as an egg; when it is 
then put in a crust of bread toasted | melted, stir into it a tablespoonful of 
brown (don’t burn it) a sprig of winter | fine flour, and half a pint of the broth 
savoury, or lemon thyme and parsley, |of the beef; add a tablespoonful of 
a roll of thin-cut lemon peel, a dozen | vinegar, one of mushroom ketchup, or 
berries of allspice, and a dozen of black | port wine, or both, and a teaspoonful 
pepper; cover the stewpan close, let it! of made mustard; simmer together til! 
stew very gently for about two hours, | it is as thick as you wish, put in the 
then strain it through a sieve into a} parsley and pickles to get warm, and 
basin. If you wish to thicken it, set a: pour it over the beef, or send it up in 
clean stewpan over 2 slow fire, with! a sauce-tureen. This is excellent for 
about an ounce of butter in it; when | stewed or boiled beef. 

it is melted, dredge into it (by degrevs); 2006. Sage and Onion, or 
as much flour as will dry it up, stir- | Goose Stuffing Sauce.—-Chop very 
ring them intimately ; when thoroughly | fine an ounce of onion and half an 
mixod, pour in a little of the gravy,— | ounce of green sage leuves, put them 
stir it well together, and add the re-| into a stewpan with four spoonfuls of 
mainder by degrees; set. it over the fire, | water, simmer gently for ten minutes, 
let it simmer gently for fifteen or twenty | then put in a teaspoonful of pepper 
minutes longer, and skim off the fat, &c., | and salt, and one ounce of fine bread- 
as it rises; when it is about as thick as; crumbs; mix weil together; then pour 
cream, squeeze it through a tamis orto it a quarter of a pint of broth, or 
fine sieve, and you will have a fine rich ; gravy, or melted butter; stir well to- 
brown sauce, at a very moderate ex-' gether, and simmer it a few minutes 
pense, and without much trouble. @d-; longer. This is a very relishing sauce 
serec—If you wish fo make it still more for roast pork, poultry, geese or ducks, 
relishing,—for Poultry, you may pound | or green peas. 








the liver with a piece of butter, rub it 
through a sieve, ond stir it into the 
sauce when you put in the thicken- 


ing. 
2004. Chutney.—Onc pound of 


salt, one pound of mustard seed, one ! 


pound of stoned raisins, one pound of 
brown sugar, twelve ounces of garlic, 


2007. Garnishes.—-Parsley is the 
most universal garnish for all kinds of 
| cold meat, poultry, fish, butter, cheese, 
iand so forth. Horseradish is the gar- 
!nish for roast beef, and for fish in gene- 
ral; for the latter, slices of lemon are 
‘sometimes laid alternately with the 
_ horseradish. 


six ounces of cayenne pepper, two quarts | Slices of lemon for boiled fowl, tur- 

of unripe gooseberrics, two quarts of. key, and fish, and for roast veal and 

best vinegar. The mustard seed gently | calf's head. 

dried and bruised ; the sugar made into; Carrot in slices for boiled beef, hot or 

a syrup with a pint of the vinegar; the ; cold. 

gooseberries dried and boiled in a quart| Larberries, fresh or preserved, for 

of the vinegar; the garlic to be well} game. 

bruised in a mortar. When cold, gra-| Red bect-root sliced for cold meat, 

dually mix the whole in a large mortar, | boiled becf, and salt fish. 

and with the remaining vinegar tho-| Fried smelts as garnish for turbot. 

roughly amalgamate them. Tobe tied) Fried sausages or forcement balls are 

down close. The longer it is kept the | placed round turkey, capon, or fowl. 

better it will become. Lobster coral and parsley round boiled 
2005. Wow Wow Sauce.--Chop | fish. 

parsley leaves fine; take two or three| Fennel for mackarel and salmon, 

pickled cucumbers, or walnuts, and | either fresh or pickled. 

divide into small squares, and set them| Currant jelly for game, also for cus- 

by in readiness; put into a sancepan | tard or bread pudding. 
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Seville orange in slices for wild ducks, 
widgeons, teal, and so forth. 
Mint, cither with or without parsley, 
for roast lamb, either hot or cold. 
Pickled gherkins, capers, or onions, 
for some kinds of boiled meat and stews. 
2008. Relish for Chops, &c. 
—Pound fine an ounce of black pepper, 
end half an ounce of allspice, with an 
ounce of salt, and half an ounce of 
scraped horseradish, and the same of 
shalots, peeled and quartered; put 
these ingredients into a pint of mush- 
room ketchup, or walnut pickle, and 
let them steep for a fortnight, and then 
strain it. Observe-—A teaspoonful or 
two of this is generally an acceptable 
addition, mixed with the gravy usually 
sent up for chops and steaks; or added 
2 thick melted butter. 
2009. Crab, Mock.—Take any 
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A fine shape, like the limb, hath its due 
size and proportion, a diminution of 
which is certainly a defect. Such a 
deformity also would be shocking in a 
naked figure; wherefore, then, should 
it be esteemed a beauty in one that is 
dressed? Everything that confines and 
lays nature under restraint is an in- 
stance of bad taste. ‘This is as true in 
regard to the ornaments of the body as 
to the embellishments of the mind. 
Life, health, reason, and convenience 
ought to be taken first into considera- 
tion. Gracefulness cannot subsist with- 
out ease ; delicacy is not debility ; nor 
must a woman be sick in order to 
please.— Rousseau. 

2011. How to take care of 
your Hat.—i. Should you get caught 
in a shower, always remember to brush 
vour hat well while wet. When dry, 


required quantity of good fut mellow | brush the glaze out, and gently iron it 


cheese, pound it well in a mortar, : 


incorporating made mustard, salad oil, 

vinegar, pepper (cayenne is the best), 

and salt sufficient to seasun and render : 
it about the consistence of the cream of! 
a crab. Add and mix well ha’f a pint 

or more of picked shrimps, and serve 

in a crab-shell, or on a dish, garnished 

with slices of lemon. 

2010. Female Dress.—It is well 
known that a loose and easy dress con- 
tnibutes much to give the sex the fine 
proportions of body that are observable 
in the Grecian statues, and which serve 
as models to our present artists, nature 
being too much disfigured among us 
to afford any such. The Greeks knew 
nothing of those Gothic shackles, that 
multiplicity of hgatures and bandages 
with which our bodies are compressed. 
Their women were ignorant of the use 
of whalebone stays, by which ours dis- 
tort their shape instead of displaying it. 
This practice, carried to sv great an 
excess as it is in England, must in time 
degencrate the species, besides being 
in bad taste. Can it be a pleasant 
sight to behold a woman cut in two in 
the middle, as if she were like a wasp? 
On the contrary, it is as shocking to the 
eye as it is painful to the imagination. 


over with a smooth flat iron. ii. If 
your hat is very wet, or stained with 
sea water, get a basin of clean cold 
water, and a guod stitf brush; wash it 
well all over, but be curcful to keep the 
nap straight; brush it as dry as you 
can, then put it on a peg to dry. When 
dry, brush the glaze out, and gently 
iron it over as above. iii. Should you 
get a spot of grease on your hat, just 
drop one drop of benzine on the place, 
and then rub it briskly with a picce of 
cloth until out. iv. Should you be tra- 
velling, always tie your hat up in your 
handkerchief before putting it into your 
case; this will save it from getting 
rubbed or damaged through the friction 
of the rail or steambuat. v. Never put 

our hat flat on the brim, as it will spoil 
Ita shape; but always hang it up on a 
peg. vi. Never put your hat, wet or 
dry, in front of the fire, as it will soften 
it, and throw it all out of shape. vu. 
Before putting your hat duwn, be care- 
ful to see if the place is free from spots 
of grease, beer, sugar, &e., as these 
things often spoil a good hat more than 
a twelvemonths’ wear, and are often 
very difficult to remove. These simple 
rules will save a good hat for 9 very 
long time. 
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~ 20183. French “Polishes. aa i 


Naputua Poxisn. — Shellac, three 
Peres wood naphtha, three quarts. 

issolve. Cost: shellac, 6d. to 8d. per 
pound; naphtha, 1s. 2d. per pint. 
i. Sprrarr VPorisu. — Shellac, two 
pounds ; powdered mastic and sandarac, 
uf each one ounce; copal varnish, half 
a pint; spirits of wine, one gallon. 
Digest in the cold tilldissolved. Cost: 
shellac, 6d. to 8d. per pound; mastic, 
ls. per ounce ; sandarac, 1d. per ounce; 
copal varnish, 2s. 6d. per pint ; rectified 
spirit, 2s. 6d. per pint. 

2014. French Polish for Boots 
and Shoes.—Mix together two pints 
of the best vinegar and one pint of soft 
water; stir into it a quarter of a pound 
of glue, broken up, half a pound of log- 
wood chips, a quarter of an ounce of 
fincly powdered indigo, a quarter of an 
ounce of the best soft soap, and a quar- 
ter of an ounce of isinglass. Dut the 
mixture over the fire, and let it boil for 
ten minutes or more. Then strain the 
liquid, and bottle and cork it : when cold 
it is fit fur usc. Apply it with a clean 
sponge. 

2015. To Polish Enamelled 
Leather.—Two pints of the best 
cream, one pint of linsced oil; make 
them cach lukewarm, and then mix 
them well together. Having previously 
cleaned the shoe, &c., from dirt, rub it 
over with a sponge dipped in the mix- 
ture: then rub it with a soft dry cloth 
until a brilliant polish is produced. 

2016. Boots and Shoes should 
be cleancd frequently, whether they are 
worn or not, and should never be left 
in a damp place, nor be put tov near 
to the fire to dry. In cleaning them, 
be careful to brush the dirt from the 
scams, and not to scrape it with a knife, 
vr you will cut the stitches. I.ct the 
hard brush do its work thoroughly well, 
and the polish will be all the brighter. 
2017. Blacking.—Blacking isnow 
nerally made with ivory black, treacle, 
seed, or sweet oil, and oil of vitriol. 
The proportions vary in the ditterent 


directions, and a variable quantity of | quarter of a pint; 


water is added, as paste or liquid black- 


: 


{ter of a pound; 
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ing is required; the mode of making 
being otherwise precisely the same. 

2018. Lieum Biacxrve.—i. Ivory 
black and treacle, of each, one pound ; 
sweet oil and oil of vitriol, of each, a 
quarter of a pound. Put the first three 
together until the oil is perfectly mixed 
or “‘ killed ;” then add the oil of vitriol, 
diluted with three times its weight of 
water, and after standing three hours 
add one quart of water or sour beer. 
fi. In are quantity it may be made as 
follows: Ivory black, three cwt.; mo- 
lasses or treacle, two cwt.; linseed oil, 
three gallons; oil of vitriol, twenty 
pounds; water, eighty gallons. Mix as 
above directed. 

2019. Paste Buiacxixe.—i. Ivory 
black, two pounds; treacle, one pound, 
olive oil and oil of vitriol, of each, a 
quarter of a pound. Mix as before, 
adding only sufficient water to form inte 
apaste. i. In larger quantity: Ivory 
black, three ewt. ; common treacle, two 
cwt.; linseed oil and vinegar bottoms, 
of each, three gallons; oil of vitriol, 
twenty-cight pounds; water, a sufficient 
uantity. Cost: ivory black, 1s. per 
pound; treacle, 3d. per pound; linseed 
oil, 6d. per pint ; sweet oil, Is. per pint. 
Note.—Tho ivory black must be very 
finely ground for liquid blacking, other- 
Wise it settles rapidly. The oil of vitriol 
is powerfully corrosive when undiluted, 
but uniting with the lime of the ivory 
black, it is partly neutralized, and does 
not injure the leather, whilst it much 
improves the quality of the blacking. 

020. Best Biackine ror Boots 
ann Snoxs.—Ivory black, one and a 
half ounce; treacle, one and a half 
ounce; sperm oil, three drachms; strong 
oil of vitriol, three drachms; common 
vinegar, half a pint. Mix the ivory 
black, treacle, and vinegar together, 
then mix the sperm oil and oil of vitriol 
separately, and add them to the other 
mixture. 

2021. Waterproofing for 
Boots and Shoes.—Linseed oil, one 
pint; oil of turpentine, or camphine, a 
ol wax, & quar- 
urgundy pitch, a 
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quarter of a pound. To be melted to- 
gether with a gentle heat, and when re- 
quired for use, to be warmed and well 
rubbed into the leather before a fire, 
or in the hot sun. Cost: linseed oil, 
6d. per pint; oil of turpentine, 8d. 
oad pint; wax, ls. 10d. per pound; 

urgundy pitch, 8d. per pound. Should 
be pomed, when melted, into small 
gallipots or tin boxes. 

2022. To renderShoes Water- 
proof.—Warm a little becs’ wax and 
mutton suet until it is liquid, and rub 
some of it slightly over the edges of the 
sole, where the stitches are. 

2023. Directions for putting 
on Gutta-percha Soles.—Dry the 
old cole, and rough it well with a rasp, 
after which, put on a thin coat of warm 
solution with the finger, rub it well in; 
let it dry, then hold it to the fire, and 
whilst warm, put on a second coat of 
solution thicker than the first, let it dry. 
Then take the gutta-percha sole, and 
put it in hot water until it is soft; take 
it out, wipe it, and hold the sole in one 
hand and the shoe in the other to the 
fire, and they will become sticky; im- 
mediately lay the sole on, beginning at 
the toe, and proceed gradually. In half 
an hour, take a knife and pare it. The 
solution should be warmed by putting 
as much as you want to use in a cup, 
and placing it in hot water, taking care 
that no water mixes with the solution. 

2024. Boot Tops.—Clean boot 
tops with one ounce of white vitriol, 
and one ounce of oxalic acid dissolved 
in a quart of warm water. Apply with 
a clean sponge. Or, sour milk, one pint; 
eae arabic, half an ounce; juice of a 

mon, white of an egg, and one ounce 
of vitriol, well mixed. 

2025. Boot-top Liquid.--Oxalic 
acid and white vitriol, of each, one 
ounce; water, one and abalf pint. To 
be applied with a sponge to the leather, 
previously washed, and then wiped off 
again. This preparation is poisonous. 
Cost: oxalic acid, 1s. 6d. per pound; 
white vitriol, 6d. per pound. 

2026. Care of Gloves.—Nothing 
looks worse than shabby gloves; and, 


GOLD HAS MORE WORSHIPPERS THAN 


Gon. 
as they are expensive articles in dress, 
they requirea littlemanagement. A good 
glove will outlast six cheap ones with 
care. Do not wear your best gloves at 
night, the heat of the gas, &c., gives. 
a moisture to the hands, that spoils the 
| gloves; do not wear them in very wet 
weather; as carrying umbrellas, and 
drops of rain, spoil them. 

2027. To Clean Kid Gloves.— 
| Make a strong lather with curd soap 
and warm water, in which steep a small 
piece of new flannel. Place the glove 
on a flat, clean, and unyielding surface 
—such as the bottom of a dish, and 
having thoroughly soaped the flannel 
(when squeezed from the lather), rub 
the kid till all dirt be removed, clean- 
ing and re-soaping the flannel from 
time to time. Care must be taken to 
omit no part of the glove, by turning 
the fingers, &c. The gloves must be 
dried in the sun, or before a moderate 
fire, and will present the appearance of 
old parchment. When quite dry, they 


| 

| 

must be gradually ‘pulled out,” and 
will look new. 

2028. To Clean French Kid 
Gloves.—Put the gloves on yourhand 
and wash them, as if you were washing 
your hands, in some spirits of turpentine, 
‘until quite clean; then hang them up 
in a warm place, or wire there is a 
current of air, and all smell of the tur- 
pentine will be removed. This method 
is practised in Paris, and since its in- 
troduction into this country, thousands 
of pounds have been gained by it. 

2029. How to Wash Kid 
Gloves.—Have ready a little new 
milk in one saucer, and a piece of brown 
soap in another, and a clean cloth or 
towel folded three or four times. On 
the cloth, spread out the glove smooth 
and neat. Take a piece of flannel, dip 
it in the milk, then rub off a good 
quantity of soap to the wetted flannel, 
and commence to rub the glove down- 
wards towards the fingers, holding it 
firmly with the left hand. Continue 
this process until the glove, if white, 

yrs though clean ; 


looks of a din, 
it? ooks dark and spoiled. 


if coloured, till it 
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‘ay it to dry; and old gloves will} No coloured article should be smoothed 
oon look nearly new. They will be} with a hot iron. 
oft, glossy, smooth, well-shaped, and| 20381. To Renovate Silks.— 
lastic. Sponge faded silks with warm water 
2030. Preserving the Colour| and soap, then rub them with a dry 
Xf Dresses.—The colours of me-| cloth on a fiat board; afterwards iron 
1mos, mousseline-de-laines, ginghams, | them on the inside with a smoothing 
thintzes, printod lawns, &c., may be| iron. Old black silks may be improved 
sreserved by using water that is only} by sponging with spirits; in this case, 
nilk-warm; making a lather with| the ironing may be done on the right 
white soap, befure you put in the dress, | side, thin paper being spread over to 
nstead of rubbing it on the material; } prevent glazing. 
nd stirring into a first and second tub} 20382. Black Silk Reviver.— 
of water a large tablespoonful of ox- | Boil logwood in water for half an hour; 
rall. The gall can be obtained from the | then simmer the silk half an hour; take 
dutcher, and a bottle of it should always | it out, and put into the dye a little 
0 kept in every house. No coloured | blue vitriol, or green copperas; cool it, 
irticles should beallowed to remain long | and simmer the silk for half an hour, 
n the water. They must be washed | Or, buil a handful of fig-leaves in two 
‘ast, and then rinsed throuzh two cold | quarts of water until it is reduced to 
waters. Into each rinsing water stir | one pint; squeeze the leaves, and bottle 
t teaspoonful of vinegar, which will|the liquor for use. When wanted, 
1elp to brighten the colours ; and after | sponge the silk with this preparation. 
‘insing, hang them out immediately.{ 2088. Restoring Colour to 
When troning-dry (orstill a little damp), | Silk.— When the colour has been taken 
wring them in; have irons ready heated, | from silk by acids, it may be restored 
ind iron them at once, as it injures the | by applying to the spot a little harts- 
‘olours to allow them to remain damp { horn, or sal volatile. 
oo long, or to sprinkle and roll them| 2084. To Remove Water 
1p in a cover for ironing next day. | Stains from Black Crape.— When 
[f they cannot be conveniently ironed |a@ drop of water falls on a black crape 
mmediately, let them hang till they | veil or collar, it leaves a conspicuous 
ire guite dry, and then damp ar! fold | white mark. To obliterate this, spread 
shem on the following «day, e quarter of | the crape on a table (laymg on it a 
im hour before ironing, 1c best way | large book or a paper-weight to keep 
s not to do coloured dresses on the day | it steady), and place underneath the 
of the gencral wash, but tu give them a; stain a piece of old black silk. With 
norning by themselves. ‘hey should|a large camel-hair brush dipped in 
mly be undertaken in clear bright ;common ink go over the stain, and 
weather. If allowed to freeze, the | then wipe off the ink with a small piece 
2olours will be irreparably injured. | of old soft silk. It will dry immediately, 
We need scarcely say that no coloured | and the white mark will be seen no 
articlee .nould ever be boiled or scalded. | more. ; 
If you get from a shop a slip for testing | 2035. To Remove Stains from 
the durability of colours, give it a fair} Mourning Dresses.—Boil a hand- 
trial by washing it as above; after- | ful of fig-leaves in two quarts of water 
wards pinning it to the edge of a towel, | until reduced to a pint. Bombazines, 
and hanging it to dry. Some colours | crape, cloth, &c., need only be rubbed 
erat pinks and light greens), with a sponge dipped in this liquor, and 
chough they may stand perfectly well | the effect will be instantly produced. 
‘n washing, will change as soon as a} 2036. Wax may be taken out of 
warm iron is applied to them; tho pink | cloth by holding a red-hot iron within 
surning purplish, and the green bluish.|an inch or two of the marks, and 
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afterwards rubbing them with a soft | The spring is also suitable, but less so. 
clean rag. It is a great object to secure a moderate 


2087. Ink Stains.—Very fre-|temperature for the cooling of the 
quently, when logwood has been used | worts, and to insure gradual fermenta- 
in manufacturing ink, a reddish stain|jtion. The brewing of home-made 
still remains, after the use of oxalic | drinks has to a very great extent gone 
acid, as in the former directions. Toj|out, of late years, even in country 
remove it, procure a solution of the! places; and therefore we have little 
chloride of lime, and apply it in the | inducement to occupy our limited space 
same manner as dirccted for the oxalic | with the lengthy directions necessary te 
acid. constitute a practical essay upon brew- 

2038. Grease Spots from Silk. |ing. To those, howevor, who wish tc 
—Upon a deal table lay a piece of| enter upon the practice, without any 
woollen cloth or baize, upon which lay | previous knowledge, we would advise 
smoothly the part stained, with the! their calling in the aid of some one 
right side downwards. Having spread | practically acquainted with the proces: 
a picce of brown paper on the top,|for the first operation. By so doing 
apply a flat iron just hot enough to| they will save a great deal of trouble, 
scorch the paper. About five or cight| disappointment, and expense. In al 
seconds is usually sufficient. Then rub| places, town or country, thore are 
the stained part briskly with a picce of | persons who have worked in brewing 
cap-paper. establishments, or in gentlemen’s fami- 

20389. Liquid for Preserving | lies where they have superintended the 
Furs from Moth.—Warm wuter, | operations of the brew-house, and the 
onc pint; corrosive sublimate, twelve | aid of such persons would be valuable. 
grains. If washed with this, and after-] With such assistance, the following 
wards dried, furs are safe from moth. |} receipts will be of importance, since 
Care should be taken to label the liquid | many who are able to go through the 
—FPotson. Cost: corrosive sublimate, | manipulations of brewing are unaware 
3d. per ounce. of the proper proportions to employ :— 

2040. When Velvet gets) 2045. Arr.—Take three bushels o1 
Plushed from pressure, hold the parts| malt, three pounds of hops, fifty-twc 
over a basin of fot water, with the} gallons of water, fortwo workings. Or, 
lining of the article next the water; |—malt, two bushels and a half; sugar, 
the pile will soon rise, and assume its/three pounds; hops, three pounds; 
original beauty. ‘corlar.der seeds, one ounce; capsicum, 

2041. Worsted and. Lambs’-/a drachm. Thirty-six gallons. This 
wool Stockings should never be/ gives a pleasant ale, with a good body. 
mended with worsted or lambs’-wool,;| 2046. Amner ALe.—Three bushe 
because, the latter being new, it shrinks| of amber malt, three quarters of a 
more than the stockings, and draws /| bushel of pale amber malt, two pounds 
them up till the toes become short and | of hops, a tablespoonful of salt. Three 
narrow, aad the heels have no shape | mashes, forty to fifty gallons. Skim, 
left. and fine with isinglass. 

2042. All Flannels should be} 2047. Burton Axrz.—One quarter 
soaked before they are made up, first} of pale malt, eight pounds and a halt 
in cold then in hot water, in order to| of pale hops; mash three times. Work 
shrink them. the first mash at 170°, second at 176°, 

2043. Flannel shonkl alwoys be|third at 150°. Boil the first wort by 
washed with white soap, ‘and in warm | itself; when boiling add three pounds 
but not boiling water. of honey, a pound and a half of cori- 

044. Brewing.- The best time|ander seeds, one ounce of salt. Mix 
of the year for brewing js the autumn. | the worts when boiled, cool to 61°, set 
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TULY MUST HUNGER IN FROST WHO WILL NOT WORK IN HEAT. 
to work with a pint and a half of yeast. | berries will produce a wine with the 
As soon as tho gyle gets yeasty, skim | true champagne flavour; it is to be 
the head half off; rouse the rest with | obtained only from the fruit of the 
another pint and a half of yeast, three! grape, ripe or unripe, its leaves, tops, 
quarters of an ounce of bay salt, and a; and tendrils. The receipt here given 
quarter of a pound of malt or bean: will do for rhubarb, or any of the 
flour. This makes a hogshead. | above-mentioncd fruits. To make ten 

2048. Enixscurcn ALE.--Mash two ' gallons of English champagne, imperial 
oarrels per quarter, at 183°; mash for: measure.—Take fifty pounds of rhu- 
three quarters of an hour; let it stand barb and thirty-seven pounds of fine 
one hour, and allow half anhourtorun moist sugar. Provide a tub that will 
off. Or, mash one barrel per quarter,‘ hold from fifteen to twenty gallons, 
at 190°; mash three quarters of an' taking care that it has a hole for a tap 
hour, let it stand three quarters of an!near the bottom. In this tub bruise 
hour, and tap. the rhubarb; when done, add four 

2049. Porrex.—Brown amber and | gallons of water; let the whole be well 
pale malt, in equal quantities: turn | stirred together; cover the tub with a 
them into the mash-tub. Turn on the} cloth or blanket, and let the materials 
first liquor at 165°; mash one hour, |stand for twenty-four hours; then 
then coat the whole with dry malt. In| draw off the liquor through the tap; 
one hour set the tap. Mix ten pounds; add one or two more gallons of water 
of brown hops to a quarter of malt, halfito the pulp, let it be well stirred, and 
old, half new ; boil the first wort briskly | then allowed to remain an hour or two 
with the hops for three quarters of an; to settle, then draw off; mix the two 
hour; after putting into the copper one ; liquors together, and in it dissolve the 
pound and a half of sugar, and onej sugar. I.et the tub be made clean, and 
pound and a half of extract of liquorice | return the liquor to it, cover it with 
to the barrel, turn it into coolers, rousing ; a blanket, and place it in a room the 
the wort the while. Turn on the second j temperature of which is not below 60° 
liquor at 174°, set tap again in an hour. ; Fahr. ; here it is to remain for twenty- 
The second wort having run off, turn | four, forty-eight, or more hours, until 
on again at 145°; mash an hour, and | there is an appearance of fermentation 
stand an hour; boil the second wort | having Legun, when it should be drawn 
with the sume hops for one hour. Turn | off into the ten-gallon cusk, as fine as 
into the coolers, and Jet into the tub at ; possible, which cask must be filled up 
64°, mixing the yeast as it comes down. ‘to the bung-hole with water, if there 
Cleanse the second day at 80°, previously | is not liquor enough; let it lean to one 
adding a mixture of flour and salt, and | side a little, that it may discharge itself; 
rousing well. (if there is any liquor left in the tub not 

2050. Wines from Rhubarb, | quite f.nc, pass it through flannel, and 
Grapes (Uniipe), Currants, | fill uj with that instead of water. As 
Gooseberries, &c.—Tho whole art|the fermentation proceeds and the 
of winc-making consists in the proper! liquor diminishes, it must be filled up 





management of the fermenting pro- 
cess; the same quantity of fruit, whe- 
ther it be rhubarb, currants, goose- 
berries, grapes (unripe), leaves, tops, 
and tendrils, water, and sugar, wi 
produce two different kinds of wine, by 
varying the process of fermentation 
only—that is, a dry wine like sherry, 
or a brisk beverage like champagne ; 
but neither rhubarb, currants, nor goose: 


daily, to encourage the fermentation, 
for ten or twelve days; it then becomes 
more moderate, when the bung should 
be put in, and ». gimlei hole made at 


will | the side of it, fitted with a spile; this 


spile should be taken out every two or 
three days, according to the state of the 
fermentation, for eight or ten days, to 
allow some of the carbonic acid gas to 
escape. When this state is passed, tha 
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cask may be kept full by pouring aja year. As it works over, fill it up 
little liquor in at the vent-hole once a| every day. 
week or ten days, for three or four; 2052. Turnip Wine. — Take a 
weeks. This operation is performed at | large number of turnips, pare and slive 
long intervals, of a month or more, till} them ; then place in a cider-press, and 
the end of December, when on a fine | obtain all the juice you can. To every 
frosty day it should be drawn off from | gallon of juice add three pounds of lump 
the ices as fine as possible ; the turbid | sugar, and half a pint of brandy. Pour 
part passed through flannel. Make the| into a cask, but do not bung until it 
cask clean, return the liquor to it, with | has done working; then bung it close 
one drachm of isinglass (pure) dis- | for three months, and draw off into 
solved in a little water; stir the whole | another cask; when it is fine, bottle, 
together, and put the bung in firmly. | and cork well. 
Choose a clear dry day in March for} 2058. Blackberry ‘Wine. — 
bottling. They should be champagne | Gather the fruit when ripe, on a dry 
bottles—common wine bottles are not} day. Put into a vessel, with the head 
strong enough; secure the corks in | out, and a tap fitted near the bottom ; 
proper manner with wire, &c. The | pour on boiling water tocoverit. Mash 
liquor is generally made up to two or} the berries with your hands, and let 
threc pints over the ten gallons, which | them stand covered till the pulp rises 
is bottled for the purpose of filling the | to the top and forms a crust, in three or 
cask as it is wanted. For several years | four days. Then draw off the fluid into 
past wine has been made with ripe and | another vesscl, and to every gallon add 
unripe grapes, according to the season, | one pound of sugar; mix well, and put 
equally as good as any foreign produce. { it into a cask, to work for a week or ten 
It. has always spirit enough without the | Jays, and throw off any remaining lees, 
addition of brandy, which Dr. Maculloch | keeping the cask well filled, particularly 
says, in his treatise on Wines, spoils all‘ at the commencement. When the 
wines; a proper fermentation produces ; working has ceased, bung it down ; after 
spirit enough. The way to obtain a: six to twelve months it may be bottled. 
dry wine from these materials is to} 2054. Black or White Elder- 
keep the cask constantly filled up to; berry Wine. --- Gather the berries 
the bung-hole, daily or every other day,: ripe and dry, pick them, bruise them 
as long as any fermentation is percep- | with your hands, and strainthem. Set 
ible by applying the car near to the | the liquor by in glazed earthen vessels 
hole; the bung may then he put in | for twelve hours, to settle; put to every 
lightly for a tune, before finally fixmg | pint of juice a pint and a half of water, 
it; it may be racked off ona tine day|and to every gallon of this liquor 
in December, and fined with isin-|three pounds of good moist sugar; 
glass as above directed, and bottled in | set in a kettle over the fire, and when 
March. jit is ready to boil, clarify it with the 
2051. Parsnip Wine. — Take ' white of four or five eggs; let it boil 
fifteen pounds of sliced parsnips, and! one hour, and when it is almost cold, 
boil until quite soft in five gallons of | work it with strong ale yenst, and tun 
water ; squeeze the liquor well out of, it, filling up the vessel from time te 
them, run it through a sieve, and add | time with the same liquor, saved on 
three pounds of coarse lump sugar to| purpose, as it sinks by working. Ina 
every gallon of liquor. Boil the whole! month’s time, if the vessel holds about 
for three quarters of an hour. When | eight gallons, it will be fine and fit to 
it is nearly cold, add a little yeast | bottie, and after bottling, will be fit to 
on toast. Let it remain in a tub for|drink in twelve months. | 
ten days, stirring it from the bottom| 2055. Arrack (Imitation). — 
every day; then put it into a cask fur} Dissolve two scruples of flowers of ben- 
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jamin in a quart of good rum, and it|on a pound of fresh ripe raspberries ; 


will impart to the spint the fragrance of 
atrack. 

2056. Devonshire Junket.— 
Put warm milk into a bowl, turn it 
with a little rennet, then add some 


bruise them also, and the following day 
do the same, but do not squeeze the fruit, 
or it will make it ferment; only drain 
the liquor as dry as you can from it. 
Finally, pass it through a canvas bag, 


scalded cream, sugar, and cinnamon on | previously wet with the vinegar, to pre- 
the top, without breaking the curd. | vent waste. Put the juice into a stone 
2057. The Crimean Night- jar, with a pound of sugar, broken 
cap,—made in a moment, costing | into lumps, to every pint of juice ; stir, 
nothing, and admirable for railway and and when melted, put the jar into a pan 
other travellers. — Take your pocket- | of water; let it simmer, and skim it; 
handkerchief, and laying it out the full | let it cool, then bottle it; when cold ° 
square, double down one-third over the | it will be fine, and thick, like strained 
other part. Then raise the whole and ; honey, newly prepared. 
turn it over, so that the third folded; 2060. Ginger Beer.—The follow- 
down shall now be underneath. Take jing receipt for making a very superior 
hold of one of the folded corners, : ginger beer is taken trom the celebrated 
and draw its point towards the centre: ; treatise of Dr. Pereira on Diet. The 
then do the same with the other, aa in; honey gives the beverage a peculiar sofc- 
making a cocked-hat, ora boat, of paper. ! ness, and from not being fermented with 
Then take hold of the two remaining ; yeast, it is less violent in its action when 
corners, and twisting the hem of the ; opened, but requires to be kept a somes 
handkerchief, continue to roll it until: what longer time before use. White 
it meets the donbled corners brought to: sugar, five pounds; lemon juice, one 
the centre, and catches them up a little. | quarter of a pint ; honey, one quarter of 
Lift the whole, and you will see the, a pound; ginger, bruised, five ounces ; 
form of a cap, which, when applied to: water, four gallons and a half. Boil 
the head, will cover the head and cars, | the ginger in three quarts of the water 
and, being tied under the chin, will not. for half an hour, then add the sugar, 
come off. Very little practice will; lemon juice and honey, with the re- 
enable you to regulate the size of the | mainder of the water, and strain through 
folds so as to fit the head. 'a cloth; when cold, add a quarter of 
2058. Scotch Punch,or Whisky ' the white of an egg, and a small tea- 
Toddy.-— Tue Dexe or Atnot’s! spoonful of essence of lemon; let the 
Receirt.-— Pour about a wineglassful | whole stand four days, and bottle; it 
of boiling water into a half-pint tumbler, , will keep for many months. Thisquan- 
and sweeten according to taste. Stir! tity will make 100 bottles; the cost 
well up, then put in a wineglassful of ; being, sugar, five pounds, 2s.; lemon 
whisky, and add a wineglassful and al juice, 2d.; honey, 3d.; best white 
half more boiling water. Be sure the: ginger, 2d.; egg and essence of lemon, 
water is boiling. Never put lemon into: 2d.: total, 2s. 9d. Ginger-beer bottles 
toddy. The two in combination, in. may be obtained at the potterics at 10s. 
almost every instance, produce acidity ‘to Lés, per gross, and corks at 8d. to ls, 
in the stomach. If possible, store your : per gross. 
whisky in the wood, not in bottles,as 2061. Ginger Beer. — White 
keeping it in the cask mellows it, and sugar, twenty pounds; lemon or lime 
dissipates the coarser particles. ‘juice, eighteen (fluid) ounces; honey, 
2059. Raspberry Vinegar..--) one pound; bruised ginger, twenty-two 
Puta pound of very fine ripe raspberries : ounces ; water, eighteen gallons. Boil 
in a bowl, éreuise them ewel!, and pour ' the ginger in three gallons of water for 
upon them a quart of the best white {half an hour, then add tho sugar, the 
wine Vino ’ar ; next day strain the liquor : juice. and the honey, with the remaind or 
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of the water, and strain through a cloth. | tion takes place, and you havo a sort of 


When cold add the white of one egg,| champagne which is more wholesome 


and half an ounce (fluid) of essence of |in hot weather than the genuine wine 


TED PA 





lemon; after standing four days, | known by that name. 
bottle. This yields a superior} 2067. Lemon and Kali, or 


beverage, and one which will keep for |Sherbet.— Large quantities of this 
many months. wholesome and refreshing preparation 

2062. Gincer-Bzzr Pownenrs. | asc manufactured and consumed every 
—Blue paper; Carbonate of soda, | suvimer; it is sold in bottles, and also 
thirty grains: powdered ginger, five'as a beverage, made by dissolving a 


ins; ground white sugar, one 

achm to one drachm mace half; 
essenco of lemon, one drop. Add 
the essence to the sugar, then the other | 
ingredients. A quantity should be| 
mixed and divided, as recommended for 
Seidlitz powders.— White paper: Tar- 





large teaspoonful in a tumbler two- 
thi,:ls filled with water. Ground white 
suger, (d. to 8d. per pound, halfa 
pound: tartaric acid, at 2s. per pound; 
carbonate of soda, at 4d. per pound; of 
each a quarter of a pound: essence of 
lemon, at 8d. per ounce, forty drops. 





taric acid, thirty grains. Lvirections.— ' All che powders should be well dried; 
Dissolve the contents of the blue paper | add the essence to the sugar, then the 
in water; stir in the contents cf the: other powders; stir all together, and 
white paper, and drink during effcr-: mix by passing twice through a hair 
vescence. Ginger-beer powders do;sieve. Must he kept in tightly-corked 
not mect with such general accepta- | bottles, into which a damp spoor must 
tion as lemon and kali, the powdered , not be inserted. All the matcriala may 
ginger rendering the liquid slightly | be obtainod at a wholesale druggist's ; 
turbid. , the sugar must be ground, as, if merely 
2068. Lemonade. — Powdered powdered, the coarser jarts remain 
sugar, four pounds; citric or tartaric ; undissolved. 
acid, one ounce; essence of lemon, two' 2068. Soda Water Powders. 
drachms: mix well. Two or three ,—QOne pound of carbonate of soda, 4d., 
teaspoonfuls make a very sweet and. and thirteen and a half ounces of tarta- 
agreeable glass of extemporancous ‘ric acid, at 2s. per pound, supply the 
lemonade. ! materials for 256 powders of each sort. 
2064. Milk Lemonade.—Dis- | Usual retail price, ld. for ‘he two 
solve three quarters of a pound of loaf; powders required for a draught. Put 
sugar in one pint of boiling water, and ; into blue papers thirty grains of carbo- 
mix with the:. one gill of lemon juice, : nate of soda, and into white papers 
end one gill of sherry, then add three! twenty-five grains of tartaric acid. 
gills of cold r:ilk. Stir the whole well ; Jsirections.— Dissolve the contenta of 
together, and strain it. .the blue paper in half a tumbler of 
2065. A Lemonade, composed water, stir in the other powder, and 
of two bottle: of champagne, ore bottle | drink during effervescence. Soda pow- 
of seltzer wi:ter, three pomegranates, ; dcrs furnish a saline beverage which 
three lemons, and of sugar guantum is very elightly ‘axative, and well cai- 
suffcit, is a princely beverage in hot culated to allay the thirst in hot 
weather ; only care must be taken that : weather. 
perspiration is not thereby too much' 2069. Seidlitz Powders. — 
encouraged. Seidlitz powders are usually put up in 
2066. Summer Champagne.— !two papers. The larger blue paper 
To four parts of seltzer water add one’ contains tartarized soda (also called Ro- 
of Moselle wine (or hock), and put a. chelle salt) two drachms, and carbonate 
teaspoontul of powdered sugar into a! of soda two scruples; La practice it will 
vinegla-stul of this mixtre: anehwlli- be found more convenient to mix the 
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two materials in larger quantity by|perior to the ordinary method, the 
passing them twice through a sieve, | aroma being preserved instead of es- 
and then divide the mixture either by | caping with the steam, as it does when 
weight or mcasure, than to make each | the water is poured on the tea. 
powder separately. One pound of tar-| 2074. Substitute for Cream in 
tarized soda, at 1s. 2d. per pound, and} Tea or Ooffee.—Beat the white of an 
five ounces and a half of carbonate of | egg toa froth, put to it a very small 
soda, at 4d. per pound, will make sixty | lump of butter, and mix well. Then 
powders. The smaller powder, usually} stir it in gradually, so that it may 
put up in white paper, consists of tarta- | not curdle. If ectly mixed, it will 
ric acid, at 2s. per pound, half a drachm. { be an excellent substitute for cream. 
Directions for Use.—Dissolve the con-| 2075. In making Coffee, ob- 
tents of blue paper in half a tumbler of} serve that the broader the bottom and 
cold water, stir in the other powder, | the smaller the top of the vessel, the 
and drink during effervescence. (See | better the coffee will be. 
Sona Water Powners.) 2076. Turkish Mode ofMaking 
2070. Economy of Tea. —A | Coffee.—‘The Turkish way of making 
given quantity of tea is similar to malt | coffee proluccs a very different result 
—only imparting strength to a given | from that to which we are accustomed. 
quantity of water, therefore any | A small conical saucepan, with a long 
additional quantity is waste. Two/|handle, and calculated to hold ahout 
small teaspoonfuls of good black tea,|}two tablespoonfuls of water, is the 
and one three parts full of green, is|vesscl used. The fresh roasted berry 
sufficient to make three teacupfuls|is pounded, not ground, and about a 
agrecable, the water being put in, |dessertspoonful is put into the minute 
in a boiling state, at once; a second| boiler; it is then nearly filled with 
addition of water gives a vapid flavour | water, and thrust among the embers. 
to tea. A few seconds suffice to male it boil, 
2071. In Preparing Tea a good | and the decoction, grounds and all, is 
aconomist will be careful to have the | poured out into a small cup, which fits 
best water, that is, the softest and /|into a brass socket, much like the cup 
least impregnated with foreign mixture ; | of an acorn, and holding the china cup 
for if tea be infused in hard and in soft}as that does the acorn itsclf. The 
water, the latter will always yield the | Turks seem to drink this decoction boil- 
treatest quantity of the tannin matter, | ing, and swallow the grounds with the 
and will strike the deepest black with | liquid. We allow it to remain a minute, 
sulphate of iron in solution. =| in order to leave the sediment at the 
2072. Tea-making.—Dr. Kitchi- | bottom. It is always taken plain; 
ner recommends that all the waterneces- | sugar or cream would be thought to 
sary should be poured in at once, as| spoil it; and Europeans, after a little 
the second drawing is bad. When | practice—(longer, however, than we 
much tea is wanted, it is better to have | had)—are said to prefer it to the clear 
two teapots instead of two drawings. infusion drunk in France. In every 
2073. Another Method.—The | hut these coffee boilers may be secn 
watcr should be fresh boiled (not ex- | suspended, and the means for pounding 
hausted by long rian ts Scald the | the roasted berry are always ready at 
teapot and empty it; then put in as| hand. 
much water as necessary for the first) 20'77. Coffee Milk.—(For tir 
cups; put the tea on it asin brewing, | Siex-roow.) - Boil a dessertspoonful of 
and close the lid as quickly as possible. | ground coifee, ii nearly a pint of milk, 
Tet it stand three minutes and a half), a quarter of an hour, then put inte it a 
or, ifthe quantity be large, four minutes, ; shaving or two of isinglass, and clear 
then fill the cups. This is greatly su- it; let it beil a few minutes, and set * 
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by the side of the fire to clarify. This 
is avery fine breakfast; but it should 
be oe with sugar of a good 
uality. 
i 2078. Iceland Moss Chocolate 
(For THE Sick-room).—Iceland moss 
‘gas been in the highest repute on the 
Continent as a most efficacious remedy 
in incipient pulmonary complaints: 
combined with chocolate, it will be 
found a nutritious article of diet, and 
may be taken as a morning and evening 
beverage. Directions. — Mix a tea- 
spoonful of the chocolate with a tea- 
spoonful of boiling water or milk, stir- 
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the brandy, &c.; in & fortnight it will 
impregnate the spirit with the flavour 
very strongly. 

084. Camomile Tea. — One 
ounce of the flowers to a quart of water 
boiling. Simmer for fifteen minutes 
and strain. Emetic when taken warm ; 
tonic when cold. Dose, from a wine- 
glassful to a breakfast-cup. 

2085. Plant Skeletons. — The 
leaves are to be put into an carthen or 
glass vessel, and a large quantity of 
rain water to be poured over them; 
after this they are to be left in the 
open air and to the heat of the sun, 





ring it constantly until it is completely 
dissolved. water evaporates and the leaves be- 

2079. Alum Whey.—<A pint of] come dry, morc water must be added ; 
cow’s milk boiled with two drachms of! the Jeaves will by this mcans putrefy, 
alum, until a curd is formed. Thenstrain | but the time required for this varies ; 
off the liquor, and add spirit of nutmeg, | some plants will be finished in a 
two ounces; syrup of cloves, an ounce. {| month, others will require two months 
It is used in diabetes, and in uterine! or Jonger, according to the toughness of 
fluxes, &c. [their parenchyma. When they have 

2080. Barley Water. — Pear]! been in a state of putrefaction for some 
harley, two ounces; wash till freed: time, the two membranes will begin to 
from dust, in cold water. Boil in a, separate, and the green part of the leaf 
quart of water a few minutes, strain off’ to become fluid: then the operation of 
the liquor, and throw it. away. Then‘ clearing is to be performed. The leaf 
boii the barley in four pints and ajis to be put upon a flat white carthen 
half of water, until it is reduced one | plate, and covered with clear water; 
half. and being gently squeczed with the 

2081. Agreeable Effervescent | finger, the membraies will begin to 
Drink for Heart-burn, &c. — | open, and the green substance will come 
Orange juice (of one orange), water, | out at the edges; the membranes must 
and lump sugar to flavour, and in pro-; be carefully taken off with the finger, 
portion to acidity of orange, bicarbonate‘ and great caution must be used in 
of soda about half a teaspoonful. Mix: separating them near the middle rib. 
orange juice, water, and sugar together | When once there is an opening towards 
in a tumbler, then put in the soda, stir, ; this separation, the whole membrane 
and the effervescence ensues. ‘always follows easily; when both mem- 

2082. Apple Water.—A tart: branes are taken off, the skeleton is 
apple well baked and mashed; on which! finished, and it has to be washed clean 
pour a pint of boiling water. Beat up, ; with water, and then dried between the 
cool, and strain. Add sugar if desired. | leaves of a book. Fruits are divested of 
Cooling drink for sick persons. i their pulp and made into skeletons in a 

2083. Tincture of Lemon Peel. different manner. Take, for an instance, 
—A very easy and ceonomical way of a fine Jarge pear which is soft, and not 
obtaining and preserving the flavour of i tough; let it be carefully pared with- 
lemon peel, is to fill a wide-mouthed ; out squeezing it, and without injuring 
pint bottle half full of brandy, or proof: cither the crown or the stalk; put 16 
spirit; and when you use a lemon parc | into a pot of rain water, covered, act it 
the rind off vary thin, a:d put it into! over the fire, aud Iet it boil gently till 


without covering the vessel. As the 


PRIDE COSTS MORE THAN HUNGER, THIRST, OR COL). 2u7 
perfectly soft, then take it out and lay. 2088. To make Impressions 
it in adish filled with cold water; then, ; of Leaves.—Prepare two rubbers of 
holding it by the stalk with one hand, | wash-leather, made by tying up wool or 
rub off as much of the pulp as you can‘ any other substance in wash-leather; 
with the finger and thumb, beginning ; then prepare the colours which you wish 
at the stalk and rubbing it regularly , the leaves to he, by rubbing up with cold 
towards the crown. The fibres are most | drawn linseed oil the colours you want, 
tender towards the extremities, and are; as indigo for olue, chrome for yellow, 
therefore to be treated with great care | indigo and chrome for green, &c. ; get 
there. When the pulp has thus been | a number of leaves the size and kind 
cleared pretty well off, the point of a | you wish to stamp, then dip the rubberg 
fine penknife may be of use to pick into the paint, and rub them one over 
away the pulp sticking to the core. In| the other, so that you may have but a 
order to see how the operation advances, | small quantity of the composition upon 
the soiled water must be thrown away|the rubbers; place a leaf upon one 
from time to time, and clean poured on| rubber and moisten it gently with the 
in its place. When the pulp is in this| other; take the leaf off and apply it 
manner perfectly separated, the clean({to the substance you wish stamped; 
skeleton is to be preserved in spirits of! upon the leaf place a piece of white 
wine. This method may be pursued} paper, press gently, and there will be a 
with tho bark of trees, which afford , beautiful impression uf all the veins of 
interesting views of their constituent: the leaf. It will be as well if only 
fibres. one leaf be used at a time. The leaves 

2086. Skeleton Leaves may be! packcd should be of uniform. size, 
made by steeping leaves in rain water, ; otherwise the work will be irregular. 
in an upen vessel exposed to the air and| 2089. To make a Fac-simile 
sun. Water mnst occasionally be added | of a Leaf in Copper.—This beau- 
to compensate loss by evaporation. The! tiful experiment can be performed by 
Jeaves will putrefy, and then their; any person in possession of a common 
membranes will begin to open ; then lay : gsivanic battery. The process is as 
them on a clean white plate, filled with | follows :—Soften a picee of gutta percha 
fresh water, and with gentle touches take | over a candle, or before a tire; knead 
off the external membranes, separating it with the moist fingers upon a table, 
them cautiously near the middle rib. until the surfnee is perfectly smooth, 
When there is an opening towards the and large enough to cover the leaf ta 
latter the whole membrane separates be copied; lay the leat flat upon the 
casily. The process requires a great surface, and press every part well into 
deal of patience, as ample time must be the gutta percha. In about five minutos 
given for the vegetable tissues to decay | the leaf may be removed, when, if the 
and separate. ‘uperation has been carefully performed. 

2087. A more Exprnitiorvs ME- a perfect impression of the leaf will be 
Tuon.—A tablespoonful of chloride of! made on the gutta percha. This must 
iime in a liquid state, mixed with a’ now be attached to the wire in con: 
quart of pure spring water. Leaves or; nection with the zine end of the bat- 
secd-yesseis of plants to be soaked in the | tery (which can easily be done by heat- 
mixture for about four hours, then taken ing the end of the wire, and pressing it 
out and well washed in a large basin into the gutta percha), dusted well over 
filled with water, after which they with the best Macklead, with a camel- 
should he left to dry, with free exposure hair brush - the object of whieh is to 
to light and air, Some of the larger render it a condurtor of electricity; it 
species of forest leaves, or such ashave should then be completely immersed in 
strong ribs, will require to be left rather i a saturated solution of sulphate of cop- 
more than four hours in the liquid. ‘per. A piece of copper attached to the 
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Wire in connection with the copper end | 


of the battery must also be inserted 
into the copper solution facing the gutta 
percha, but not touching it; this not only 


ently upon the smoked paper with the 
Ragen or with a small roller (covered 
with woollen cloth, or some simi- 
larly soft material), so that every part 





acts as a conductor to the electricity, | of the leaf may come in contact with 
but also maintains the solution of cop- | the sooted oil-paper. <A coating of the 
per of a permanent strength. In ashort. smoke will adhere to the leaf. Then 
time the copper will be found to crecp ‘| remove the leaf carefully, and place the 
over the whole surface of the gutta| blackened surface on a sheet of white 


percha, and in about twenty-four hours 
a thick deposit of copper will be ob- 
tained, which may then be detached 
from the mould. The accuracy with 
which a leaf msy thus be cast is truly 
surprising. The Editor has in his 
ssion a cast of a hazel leaf made 
y this process, which nobody would 
take to be a production of art. Every 
fibre and nerve, in fact, the minutest 
part is delineated with the utmost 
fidelity. 
2080. Leaf Printing. — After 
warming the leaf between the hands, 
apply printing ink, by means of a small 
leather ball containing cotton, or some 
soft substance, or with the end of 
the finger. The leather ball (and the 
finger, when used for that purpose), 
after the ink is applied to it, should he 
ressed several times on a picce of 
eather, or some smooth surface, before 
each applieation to the leaf, that the 
ink may be smoothly and evenly ap- 
lied. After the under surface of the 
eaf has been sufficiently inked, apply 


paper, not ruled, or in a book prepared 
for the purpose, covering the leaf with 
a clean slip of paper, and pressing upon 
it with the fingers, or roller, as before. 
| Thus may be obtained the impression 
of a leaf, showing the perfect outlines, 
| together with an accurate exhibition of 
the veins which extend in every direc- 
tion through it, more correctly than tho 
finest drawing. And this process is so 
simple, and the materials so easily obe 
tained, that any person, with a little 
practice to enable him to apply the right 
quantity of smoke to the oil-paper, and 
give the leaf a proper pressure, can 
prepare beautiful leaf impressions, such 
as a naturalist would be proud to pos- 
sess. There is another, and we think 
a better method of taking deaf tmpres- 
sions, than the preceding one. The only 
difference in the process consists in the 
use of printing ink, instead of smoked 
o1)-paper. 
2092. Botanical Speci- 
mens for Preservation. — The 
; plants you wish to preserve should be 





it to the paper where you wish the im- ; gathered when the weather is dry, and 
pression to be; and, after covering it: after placing the ends in water, let them 
with a slip of paper, use the hand or: remain in a cool place till the next day. 
roller to press upon it. When about to he submitted to the pro: 
2091. Directions for Taking’! cess of drying, place cach plant between 
Leaf Impressions. — Hold oiled; several sheets of blotting paper, and 
paper in the smoke of a Jamp or of | iron it with a large smooth heater, pretty 
pitch, until it becomes coated with the ; strongiy warmed, till all the moisture 
smoke; tothis paper apply the leaf of; is dissipated. Colours may thus be 
which you wish an impression, having | fixed, which otherwise become pale, or 
reviously warmed it between your: nearly white. Some plants require 
ands, that it may he pliable. Place; more moderate neat than others, and 
the lower surface of the leaf upon the | herein consists the nicety of the experi- 
olackened surface of the oil-papcr, that! ment; but it is generally found that 
the numerous veins, which are so promi- ! if the iron be not too hot, and is passed 
nent on this side, may receive from the ' rapidly yet carefully over the surface 
waper a portion of the smoke. Lay ai of the blotting paper, it answers the 
vaner over the leaf, aud then press it’ purpose equally well with plants of 
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almost every varicty of huc and thick- ,cality. You can either gum the speci- 
aess. In compound flowers, with those mens in a scrap-book, or fix them in, 
also of a stubborn and solid form, as'as drawings are often fastened, by 
the Centaurea, some little art is required : making four slits in the page, and in- 
‘n cutting away the under part, by | serting each corner. This is by far the 
‘which means the profile and forms of | best plan, as it admits of their removal, 
the flowers will be more distinctly ex-| without injury to the page, at any 
hibited. This is especially nccessary' future perivd, if it be required either 
when the mcthod cmployed by Major | to insert better specimens, or interme- 
Velley is adopted; viz., to fix the flowers| diate specics. Some of the larger 
and fructification down with gum upon | alg@ will not adhere to the paper, and 
che paper previous to ironing, by which | ccnsequently reyuire gumming. The 
means they become almost incorporated | following method of preserving them 
with the surface. When this very deli- | has been communicated by a botanical 
2ate process is attempted, blotting-paper | friend: —‘ After well cleaning and 
should be laid under every part except- | pressing, brush the coarser kinds uf 
ing the blossoms, in order to prevent! alge over with spirits of turpentine, 
staining the white peper. Great care !in which two cr three small Jumps of 
must be taken to kcep preserved speci- | gum mastic have been dissolved, by 
mens in a dry plare. | shaking in a warm place; two-thirds of 

2098. Collecting and Laying-|a small phial is the proper proportion, 
out Sea-weeds.—* First wash the | and this will make the specimens retain 
Jea-weed in fresh water, then take aja fresh appearance.’ ’—Uiss Giford’s 
rlate or dish (the larger the better), | Wartae Ratanist. 
2ut your paper to the size required,| 2094. To Preserve Fungi.—Ke- 
alace it in the plate with fresh water, | ccipt of the celebrated botanist, William 
and spread out the plant with a good-| Withering, Esq., by which specimens 
sized camel-hair pencil in a natural | of fungi may be beautifully preserved. 
‘orm (picking out with the pin gives! ‘Take two ounces of sulphate of cop- 
ho sca-weed an unnatural appearance, ! per, or blue vitriol, and reduce it to 
wnd destroys the characteristic fall of| powder; pour upon it a pint of boil- 
che branches, which should be carefully | ing water; and when cold, add half 
rvoided) ; then gently raise the paper} 4 pint of spirits of wine; cork it well, 
with the specimen out of the water,|and cali it ‘the pickle.” To eight 
ylacing it in a slanting position for a! pints of water, add one pint and a half 
‘cw moments, so as to allow the supcr-|of spirits of wine, and eall it ‘the 
vbundant water to run off; after which, liquor.’ Be provided with a number 
lace it in the press. The press is made! of wide-mouthed bottles of ditterent 
with either three pieces of board or | sizes, all well titted with corks. Tho 
oasteboard. Lay on tho first board | fungi should be left on the table as 
swo sheets of blotting-paper; on that} long as possible, to allow the moisture 
ay your specimens; place straight and|to evaporate; they should then be 
smooth over them a piece of old muslin, | placed in the pickle for three hours, or 
ine cambrie, or linen; then some more | longer, if necessary, then place them 
lotting-paper, and place another board} in the bottles intend:d for their re- 
on the top of that, and continue in the, ception, and fill with the jiquor. The 
same way. The blotting-paper and the | should then be well corke< and mf 
usiin should be carefully removed and arranged in order, with their names 
and dricd every day, and then replaced; : in front of the bettles.” 
at the same time, those specimens that; 2095. To Stuff Birds, Quadru- | 
re sufficiently dried may be taken; peds, &e.—Large animals should 
away. Nothing now remains but to! be carefully skinned, with the horns, 
write on each the name. date, and lu-' skull. tail, hvofs, &c., entire. Then 








vob the inside of the skin thoroughly 
with a mixture of salt, pepper, and 
alum, and ae upto dry. Large birds 
may be treated in the same way, but 
should not be put into spirits. 

2096. Small Birds may be pre- 
served as follows :—Take on ee en- 
trails, open a passage to the brain, 
which should be scooped out through 
the mouth; introduce into the cavities 
of the skull and the whole body, some 
of the mixture of salt, alum, and pep- 
per, putting some through the gullet 
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LHAT GLITTERS. i 


soon assumes a dirty appearance. To 
remedy this, wash it well in soap and 
water, and use a nail-brush to gct the 
dirt off. The eggshell is now as it 
ought to be, and nothing remains to be 
done but to prevent tho thin white 
membrane (which is still inside) from 
corrupting. Take a wineglass an. fill it 
with a solution of corrosive subiimate 
in alcohol, then immerse the sharp end 
of the eggshell into it, keeping your 
finger and thumb, as you hold it, just 
clear of the solution; apply your mouth 





and whole length of the neck; then| to the little hole at the blunt end, and 
hang the bird in a cool, airy place—' suck up some of the solution into the 
first by the feet, that the body may be! shell; you need not be tearful of’ get- 


wards by a thread through the under 
mandible of the bill, till it appears to 
be free from smell; then hang it in the 


impregnated by the salt, and seta 
| 


ting the liquor into your mouth, for 
as soon as it rises in the shell the cold 
will strike your finger and thumb, and 
then you cease sucking; shake the shell 





sun, or near a tire: aftcr it is well 

dried, clean out what remains loose jit, and then blow the solution back into 
of the mixture, and fill the cavity of|the glass. The eggshell will now be 
the body with wool, oakum, or any | bevond the reach of corruption; the 
soft substance, and pack it smooth inj membrane for ever retains its pristine 


paper. whiteness, and no insect, for the time 
2097. Birds’ Eggs.—In selecting ‘to come, will ever venture to prey 
eges for a caliinet, always choose those upon it. If you wish your egg to 
which are newly laid; make a medium-: appear extremely brilliant, give it a 
sized hole at the sharp end with a cvat of mastic varnish, put on very 
pointed instrument, and one at the'sparingly with a camel-hair pencil: 
blunt end; Ict this last hole be as small‘ green or blue eggs must be done with 
ns possible; this done, apply your; gum arabic; the mastic varniah ?5 apt 
mouth to the blunt end. and blow the! to injure the colour. ; 
contents through the sharp end. If; 2098. Fishes.--Large fichesshould 
the yolk will not come freely, run a pin| be opened in the belly, the entrails 
or wire up into the egg, and stir the|taken out, and the inside well rubbed 
yolk well about; now get a cupful of; with pepper, and stuffed with oakum. 
water, and immersing the sharp end of | Small fishes may be put in spirit, as well 
the shell into it, apply your month to} as reptiles, worms, and insects (excep! 
the blunt end and suck up sume of butterflies and moths); insects of fins 
the water into the empty shel) ; then! colours should Se pinned down in a ¥ox 
put your finger and thumb upon the | prepared for that purpose, with theit 
two holes, shake the water well within, | wings expanded. 
and after this, blow it out. The water ©9. Tracing Paper. — Miz 
will clear you. egg of any remains of | together by a gentle heat, one.ounce 
yolk or of v-nite which may stay in| Canada balsam, and a quarter of a pint 
after blowiag. If on. mjection of water {of spirits of turpentine; with a soft 
Will not sflice, mate a second or third.) brush spread it thinly over one side of 
An egg, immenictely after it Is ape grind tiseue paper. It dries quickly, is 
duced, is very clear and fine: but by | very transparent, and is not greasy: 
tMaying in the nest, and comin a eee dons not stain the object upon 
contact with the feet of tho | it | which 1 may be placed. 


just as you did when the water was in 


THE TOAD, THOUGH UGLY, I8 USEFUL. 


2100. Impressions from Coins. 
— Melt alittle isinglass glue with brandy, 
and pour it thinly over the medal, &c., 
80 us to cover its whole surface; let it 
remain on for a day or twu, till it has 
thoroughly dried and hardened, and 
then take it off, when it will be fine, 
clear, and hard, and will present a 
very elegant impression of the coin. 
It will also resist the effects of damp 
air, which occasions all other kinds of 
glue to soften and bend if not prepared 
in this way. 

2101. Method of Hardening 
Objects in Plaste: of Paris.— 
Take two parts of stearine, twe parts of 
Venetian soap, one part of pearlash, 
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sentation of any great work, elevation, 
or topographical information, they are 
executed in detail, with all the original 
parts in just and due rtions, 80 
that the work may tie condustadl or 
comprehended better; gad if the model 
is a scientific one, viz., releting to 
machinery, physical science, &c., then 
it requires to be even still more accurate 
in its details. In fact, all models should 
be constructed on a scale, which should 
be appended to them, so that a better 
idea may be obtained of the proportions 
and dimensions. 

2104. THe MATERIALS REQUIRED 
are plaster cf Paris, wax, whiting, putty, 
clay, pipeclay; common and factory 


and twenty-four to thirty parts of a| cinders; sand of various colours; pow- 
sulution of caustic potash. The stearine | dered fluor spar, oyster-shells, bricks, 
and soap are cut into slices, mixed with | and slate; gus, acacia and tragacanth; 
the cold ley, and builed for about half! starch ; paper, white and brown, card- 


an hour, being constantly stirred. 
Whenever the mass rises, a little cold 
ley is added. The peurlash, previously 
moistened with a little rain water, is 


then added, and the whole boiled tor a: 


few minutes. The mags is then stirred 
until cold, when it is mixed with so 
much cold ley that it becomes perfectly 
liquid, and runs otf the spoon without 
coagulating and contracting.  Pre- 
viously to using this vomposition, it 
should be kept for several days well 
eovered. It may be preserved fur yeurs. 
Betore applying it to the objects, they 
should be well dusted, the  stuins 
scraped away, and then coated, by 
means of a thick brush, with the wash, 
as long as the plaster of Paris absorbs 
it, and left to dry. The coating is then 
dusted with leather, or a soft brush. 
If the surface has not become shining, 
the operation must be repeated. 

2102. Modelling in Cork, 
Gutta Percha, Leather, Paper, 
Plaster of Paris, Wax, Wood, 
&c.—Modelling, in a general sense, 
signifies the art of constructing on 
original pattern, which is to be ulti- 
mately carried out on an enlarged 
scale, or copied exactly. 

2103. Wuxn Movets ake Con- 


STRUCTED to give a miniature repre- 


board and millboard ; cork sheets, cork 
raspings, and old bottle-corks; gutta 
percha; leather and leather chips; 
wood ; paints, vil, water, and varnish ; 
moss, lichen, ferns, and grass; talc, 
window and looking-glass; muslin and 
net; chenille; carded wool; tow ; wire; 
hay and straw ; various varnishes, glue 
and cements. 

2105. Tue Toots consist of brushes 
for paints, varnishes, and cements; two 
or three br.dawls; a sharp penknife ; 
a chisel, hununer, and punches; scissors, 
and pencil. 

2106. Caves MAY KE MODELLED 
readily in cork, wood, starch-paste, or 
cinders covered with brown paper 
svaked in thin glue. 

2107. To construct THEM or Crn- 
pEus.—Arrange the cinders, whether 
common or factory, in such & manner 
as to resemble the intended design; 
then cover in such parts as require it 
with brown paper suaked in thin glue 
until quite puipy. When nearly nt 
dust over with sand, powdered bric 
slate, and chopped lichen or moss, from 
a pepper-box; touch up the various 
parts with either oil, water, or varnish 
colours; and if necessary, form your 
trees of wire, covered with brown paper 
and moss, glued on. 
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2108. WHEN A CAVE IsconstRUCTED | covered with sand. Sometimes it is 
in the way we have pointed out, on a | requisite to cut away the wood of the 
large scale, and the interior sprinkled | stand, so as to let in the looking-glass ; 
with powdered fluor spar or glass, the | this, however, is only when the water 
effect is very good by candle-light. [is supposed to be much lower than the 

2109. STALACTITES MAY KE LKEPRE-: surface of the land. 

SENTED by rough pieces of wood, which! 2117. Stancu-Paste Moves are 
must be smeared with glue, and sprin- | formed in the usual way, of the fullow- 
kled with powdered thuor spar, or | ing composition:—Svoak gum tragacanth 
glass. ‘in water, and when soft, mix it with 
2110. To mopex Caves 1x Cornk.— | powdered starch till of a proper con- 
Construct the framework of wood, and] sistence. It is much improved by 
till up the outline with old bottle-corks. | adding some double-retined sugar finely 
The various projections, recesses, and| powdered. When the model is finished, 
other minutiz, must be attixed after-!it must be coloured correctly, and var- 
wards with gluc, after being formed of | nished with white varnish, or left plain. 
cork, or hollowed out in the necessary ; This is the composition used by confec- 
parts, either by burning with a hot/tioners for modelling the various orna- 
wire and scraping it afterwards, or by , ments or. cakes. 
means of a sharp-puinted bradawl. | 2118. ANCIENT CITIES MAY BE CON- 
2111. Ty smaut Cork Moperis arc; stuvcren of cork or starch-paste, in the 
constructed, the trees should be formed , same manner as directed above ; bearing 
by transtixing short pieces of shaded - in mind the necessity tor always working 
chenille with a fine wire (.), and sticking‘ models according to a scale, which 
them into the cork. ‘should be afterwards affixed tu the stand 
2112. Various Parts or THE Mone. | of the model, 
must be touched up with oil, water, or' 2119. Moprrn Crries are better 
varnish colours; and powdered brick, ' made of cardboard, starch-paste, or pipe- 
slute, and chopped lichen, or moss, ! clay; the houses, public buildings, and 
dusted on as usual. i other parts being constructed according 
2113. Woonen Monpets Are Con- ‘to scale. 
STRUCTED roughly in deal, according to! 2120. Hovses sxovcLp HE cur out 
the proper design, and the various fine | of a long thin strip of cardboard, par- 
parts atterwards affixed with glue or | tially divided by three strokes of a 

ads. penknife, and glued together; this must 

2114. Ix Formixe tHE Fisen | afterwards be marked with a pencil, or 
Parts of the wooden model, a vast | pen and ink, to represent the windows, 
amount of unnecessary labour may be | doors, stones, &c.; and the roof—cut 
saved, and a better effect obtained, by; out of a picce of square cardboard, 
burning much of the outline, instead of | equally and partially divided—is then 
carving it. By this plan, deeper toncs to be glued on, and the chimney— 
of colouring, facility of operating, and | formed of a picce of lucifer-match, or 
saving of time and labour, arc the result. | wood notched at one end and flat at the 

O16. IN COMMON WITH OTHEK' other—is to be glued on. A square 
Moves, those constructed of wood | picce of cardboard must be glued on tho 
require the aid of lichen, moss, pow- | top of the chimncy; a hole made with 
dered slate, &c., and colours, to com-|a pin in the card and wood; and a 
plete the effect. piece of grey worsted, thinned at the 

2116. Wen Warer issves from | end, fixed into the hole for smoke. 
the original cave, and it is desirable to] 2121. CatHzprazs, CHURCHES, AND 
copy it in the model, a piece of looking- | orHERn PuBLIG BurLpINGs are made in 
glass should be glued on the stand, and | the same way; but require the addi- 
the edges surrounded by glue, and paper | tion of chips of wood, ends of 
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lucifer matches, cork raspings, or small | statues, &c., being very light, and re- 
pieces of cardboard, for the various! ceiving a good polish, but it will not 
ornaments, if on a large scale, but only | stand weather. 

a peneil-mark if small. 2127. ‘JHE SEVERAL Mountains 

2122. WueEN construcrep or/and other parts being formed, join 
Starcu-Paste, or pipeclay, the ma-|them together in their proper places 
terial is rolled flat on a table or marble | with some of the No. i. paper cement, 
slab, and the various sides cut out with | rendered rather more fluid by the addi- 
1 shazp penknife; they are then gum-! tion of a little thin gme. The towns 
ined togethcr, and coloured properly. {are made of a piece of cork, cut and 

21238. Iv parce Movers or Hovses| scratched to the form of the town; 
or buildings are made, the windows arc | stecples of cardboard, and trees of blades 
constructed of talc or thin glass, covered | of moss. Sand is sprinkled in one 
with net or muslin. The frames of the | part; looking-glass in others, for the 
Windows are made of cardboard, neatly | lekes, bays, and rivers; and green baize 
cut out with a sharp penknife. tock for the verdant ficlds. 

2124. Countrirs sHOULD KE MADE} 2128. MontMENTS, ANCIENT OR 
oF Cork, because it is casicr to work. | Moprxrn, are better constructed of cork, 
Although the starch-paste is very agrec- | on account of the lightness and facility 
able to model with, yet it is lable to}in working, the more especially the 
shrink, and therefore, when in the mass, | ancient ones. We once constructed a 
one part dries qaicker than another, so | model of the Acropolis of Athens in 
that there is nut equal contraction—a | cork, which was completed in one-fifth 
great objection to its employment inj; the time occupied by other materials, 
accurate models. Cork, on the contrary, | and looked much better; and have 
may be easily cut into all forms, and | lately been at work upon others repre- 
from abounding with pores, it is re-| sentingthe ancient monuments of Egypt. 
markably light—no little consideration} 2129. Rvins sHOULD KE CONe 
to travellers. STRUCTED of cork, according to the dis 

2125. TorocrarnicaL MopELs may, | rections we have given, and when it is 
however, be formed of plaster of Paris, | necessary to represent the mouldering 
but the weight is an objection. We | walls covered with moss or ivy, a little 
have lately constructed a model of a} green baize flock, or moss chipvings, 
country on amoderate scale—one-cighth | should be attached by mucilage to the 
of sn inch to a square mile—with its| part; and oftentimes a brush of raw 
mountains, valleys, and towns, and it | sienna, combined with varnish, requires 
wus done in this manner:—A mode) | to be laid underneath tke moss or flock, 
was first made in clay, according to|in order to improve the effect. Pros- 
scale and plan; a mould was taken of! trate columns and huge blocks are 
various parts In gutta percha, rendered | effectively represented in cork, and 
soft by dipping it into hot water, and | should be neatly cut out with a sharp 
the parts cast in paper cement. H and the various parts supposed 








2126. Parex Cement.—i. Reduce|to be destroyed by age picked away 
paper tu a smovth paste by boiling it} with a pin or blunt knife afterwards, 
in water; then add an cqual weight] 2180. Citivs anp Temples.—We 
each of sifted whiting and good size; | will suppose that the model is to repre- 
boi) to a proper consistence, and use. | sent the Temple of Theseus, at Athens, 
ii. Take equal parts of paper, paste, and | which was built by Cimon, the son of 
size, sufficicnt fincly-powdered plaster} Miltiades. Ju the first place we must 
of Paris to make into a good paste, and | obtain the necessary dimensions, and 
use as soon as possible after it is mixed. | then, reducing the number of feet to 
This composition may be used to/ fractional parts of an inch, form a scale 
cast architectural ornaments, busts, | suitable for carrying out the whole. A 
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iece 
eocured. the plan marked out in pen- 
cil, and the ground on which it stands 
imitated in cork, by cutting away the 
parts that are not required with a 
sharp penknife, and adding others with 
glue. The floor of the temple is now 
to be glued on with common glue, for 
we should remark that the liquid glue 
does not dry quickly enough for cork 
modelling, and is not so good as the old 
plan; the sides and ends are formed of 
cork sheets, marked with a lead pencil 
to represent the blocks of stone; and 
ruined and broken parts imitated, by 
pricking the cork with a blunt penknife 
or needle. The frieze, representing 
the battle between the Centaur and La- 
pith, and the metopes in mezzo- 
relicvo, containing a mixture of the 
labours of Hercules and Theseus, should 
be drawn upon the sheets of cork 
according to scale, and coloured with 
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of wood of the necessary size is| with warm water, and have it. about an 


thick as cream, but do not mix it until 
all is ready. Lay the friend upon his 
back, and having raised his hezd to 
the natural position when walking, by 
means of a pillow of bran or sand, 
cover the parts intended to be cast with 
oil of almonds or olives, applied by 
meaus of a feather, brush, or lump of 
cotton: plug the ears with cotton or 
wool, and insert two quills into the 
nostrils, and plug the space between 
each quill and the nostril very carefully 
with cotton. 

2133. Cover THe Face witi: THE 
Paster, beginning at the upper part 
of the forcheud, and spread it down- 
wards over the eyes, which should be 

| kept firmly closed, but not in such aman- 
; ner as to produce any distortion by too 
violent compression—and continuc the 
plaster as far as the lower border of the 
abin ; cover that part of the chest and 


a little lampblack and raw sienna, to| arms that is to be represented, and carry 


represcnt the subject intended; if the 
scale is small, or if the model admits of 
it, the groups may be neatly carved 
with a sharp penknife from the cork, 
which has been previously outlined 
with pencil. The next thing we shall 
have to do is to strengthen the interior 
of the model, and this is done by glue- 
ing small pieces of cork, at irregular in- 
tervals, at the angles formed by the 
junction of any parts; these are put on 
the inside, and lastly, the roof is affixed. 
Any parts that require to be coloured, 
must be touched up with varnish or 
water colours, and lichen, &c., affixed 
with mucilage where it is requisite. 
2181. To Monet From Juvinc 
Duszcts.—We will imagine that the 
reader desires to model the features of 
some friend, and as there is some diffi- 
culty in the matter, on account of the 
person operated upon having a natural 
tendency to distort the features when 
the liquid plaster is poured upon the 


the plaster upwards, sv as to join the 
cast of the fave; then carefully remove 
each, and season for casting, by soak~ 
ung or brushing with linseed oil boiled 
with sugar of lead or litharge. Some 
persons boil the moulds in the oil; and 
many, instead of casting the face in one 
piece, and the chest in another, lay 
threads across the face and up and 
down it, leaving the ends out. Ags the 
plaster sets, or is nearly sct, the threads 
are pulled through, so as to divide the 
cast into four, five, or more pieces. 
2134. Tuz Back Part oF THE 
Heap 18 moulded by having an oval 
| trencher sort of vesscl, deeper than half 
the head, and generally made of plas- 
iter, and boiled in oil. The back of the 
head being oiled, and this trencher par- 
tially filled with liquid plaster of Paris, 
the head is Jowered into it, and the cast 
taken. The baek of the neck is cast 
with the person turned over on his face. 
2135. Eacu Part or THE Movip 


face, and some danger of suffocation if|is marked so as to admit of its corre- 


the process is not well managed, we will 
progeed at once to desoribe the various 
stages of operating :— 

2132. Mix trax Paster oF Paris 


sponding part; sometimes with a x or 
|, which, passing over the junction of 
two pieces, serves to distinguish tham. 

2186. To Move. THE Face, join 
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the sevoral picces, and tie them together 
with twine ; then wrap some rag round 
the joints, to prevent the plaster oozing 
out, and pour in the plaster, made 
tolerably fluid, taking care to oil the 
inside of the mould very carefully first. 
When the outer part of the mould is 
neurly set, scoop out the centre with a 
ypoon, and let the whole dry; then re- 
move the strings, &c., and smooth off 
the edges of the joints upon the model 
with a shurp penknife, and carve out 
the eyes from the mass, otherwise they 
will appear as if closed. 

2187. Wax MopEe.s MAY BE MADE 
from the moulds uscd for the plaster; 
but when the wax sets at the outside 
to about one-cighth of an inch, the rest 
should be poured out of the mould; or, 
a smaller portion being poured in, it 
may be shaken about the inside of the 
mould until it is coated. The pieces 


are removed, and the seams trimmed | 


up, as in the plaster cust. 

2138. Ir a Cast KE MADE IN Gutta 
Percua from the model in plaster—or, 
what is still better, in fusible metal,— 
then, by pressing basil leather, moist- 
ened with water, into the mould, and 
strengthening the back and centre with 
chips of wood, affixed by liquid glue, 
avery nice model may be obtained in 
leather, which, when varnished, will 
look like oak carving—the more espe- 
cially if it be stained with Stephens’s 
Oak Stain. 

2139. Rustic Work, Seats, &c., 
may be constructed of wire twisted to 
the proper shape and size, and then co- 
vered with gutta percha, rendered soft 
by being dipped in hot water. The 
yutta percha should be twisted round 
the wire previously warmed, and gently 
heated over a spirit lamp, or dipped 
again into hot water, so as to allow the 
various parts to be covered with it. 
When the model is finished, it should 
be touched up here and there with oil 
colours—green, yellow, sienna, and Ve- 
netian red—according to fancy, and the 
effect produced will be very good. 

2140. Dr. Clark’s Pills for 
Nervous Headache. — Socotrine 
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aloes, powdered rhubarb, of each one 
thm; compound powder of cinna- 
mon, one scruple; hard soap, half a 
drachm; syrup enough to form the 
mass. To be divided into fifty pills, 
of which two will be sufficient for a 
dose ; to be taken occasionally. 

2141. Pains in the Head and 
Face.—<A friend assurcs us that he 
was cured of a severe attack of tic- 
douloureux by the following simple re- 
medy :—Take half a pint of rose water, 
add two teaspounfuls of white vincgar, 
to form a lotion. Apply it to the part 
affected three or four times a day. 
It requires fresh linen and lotion at 
each application ; this will, in two or 
three days, gradually take the pain 
away. 

2142. Sore Throat.—Those sub- 
ject to sore throat will find the following 
preparation simple, cheap, and highly 
efficacious when used in the early stage: 
Pour a pint of boiling water upon twenty- 
five or thirty leaves of common sage ; let 
the infusion stand for half an hour, 
Add vinegar sufficient to make it mode- 
rately acid, and honey according to the 
taste. This combination of the astrin- 
gent and the emollient principle seldom 
fuils to produce the desired effect. The 
infusion must be used as a gargle 
several times a day. It has this advan- 
tage over many gargles—it is pleasant 
tu the taste, and may be swallowed 
occasionally, not only without danger, 
but with advantage. 

2143. Deafness. — Take three 
drops of sheep's gall, warm, and drop 
it into the car on going to bed. The 
ear must be thoroughly svringed with 
warm soap and water in the morning. 
The gall must be applied fur three sue- 
cessive nights. It is only efficacious 
when the deafness is produced by cold. 
The most convenient way of warming 
the gall is by holding it in a silver 
spoon over the flame of a candle. The 
above remedy has been frequently tried 
with perfect success. 

2144. A Cure for Weak and 
Sore Eyes.—Sulphate of zinc, three 
grains ; tincture Ae opium, ten drops; 
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water, two ounces. To be applied three 
or four times a day. 

2145. Squinting. — Squinting 
frequently arises from the uncqual 
strength of the eyes, the weaker cye 
being turncd away from the object, to 
avoid the fatigue of excrtion. Cases of 
squinting of long standing have often 
been cured by covering the stronger 
vye, and hereby compelling the 
weaker one to exertion. 

2146. Pills for Gout and 
Rheumatism. — Acetic extract of 
colchicum, two grains; powdered ipceca- 
cuanha, four grains; compound extract 
of colocynth, half a drachm; blue pill, 
four grains. Divide into twelve pills; 
one to be taken night and morning. 

2147. Dr. Birt Davies’ Gout 

ixture.—Wine of colchicum, one 


Ounce; spirit of nitrous ether, one | da 


ounce; iodide of potassium, two 
scruples; distilled water, two ounces, 
Mix: a teaspoonful in camomile tea 
two or three times a day. 

2148. Col]. Birch’s Receipt for 
rheumatic gout or acute rheumatism, 
commonly called the CuELseaA PeEN- 
SIONER.—Half an ounce of nitre (salt- 
petre), half an ounce of sulphur, half an 
ounce of flour of mustard, half an 
eunce of Turkey rhubarb, quarter of an 
ounce of powdered gum gualacum. 
Mix: a teaspoonful to be taken every 
other night for three nights, and omit 
three nights, in a wineglassful of cold 
water,— water which has been well 
boiled. 

2149. To Arrest Bleeding at 
the Nose.—Introduce, by means of a 
probe, a small piece of lint or soft cotton, 
previously dipped into some mild styptic, 
as & solution of alum, white vitriol, 
creosote, or even cold water. This will 
generally succeed; but should it not, 
cold water may be snuffed up the 
nostrils. Should the bleeding be very 
profuse, medical adviee should be pro- 
cured. 

2150. Biting the Nails.—This 
is a habit that should be immediately 
corrected in children, as, if persisted in 
for any length of time, it permanently 





deforms the nails, Dipping the finger. 
ends in some bitter tincture will gene- 
rally prevent children from putting 
them in their mouth ; but if this fails, as 
it sometimes will, each finger-cnd ought 
to be encased in a stall until the pro- 
pensity is eradicated. 

2151. To Prevent Galling in 
Invalids.—The white of an egg 
beaten to a strong froth; then drop in 
gradually, whilst you are beating, two 
teaspoontuls of spirits of wine; put it 
into a bottle, and apply occasionally 
with a feather. 

2152. Jaundice. — One penny- 
worth of allspice, ditto of flowers of 
brimstone, ditto of turmeric; these to be 
well pounded together, and afterwards 
to be mixed with half'a pound of treacle. 
Two tatlespoonfuls to be taken every 


y: 
2158. Convulsions.—An emi- 
nent surgeon reports an interesting 
and remarkable case, in which he saved 
the life of an infant in convulsions, 
by the use of chloroform. He com- 
menced the use of it at nine o'clock one 
evening, at which period the child was 
rapidly sinking, numerous remedics 
having been already tried without effect. 
lle dropped half a drachm of chloroform 
into a thin muslin handkerchief, and 
held it about an inch from the infant’s 
face. In about two minutes the con- 
vulsions gave way, and the child fell 
intoaslecp. By slightly releasing the 
child from the influence of the chloro- 
form, he was able to administer food, 
by which the child was nourished and 
strengthened. The chloroform was con- 
tinually administered, in the manner 
described, from Friday evening at nine 
o’clock until Monday morning at nine. 
This treatment lasted sixty hours, and 
sixteen ounces of chloroform were used. 
The operator says he has no doubt 
that the chloroform was instruniental in 
saving the infant's life, and that no 
injurious effects, however trivial, from 
the treatment adopted, have subse- 
quently appeared. 

2154. Asthma.—tThe following is 
recommended as a relief :—Twn ounces 
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of the best honey, and one ounce of: ounces; oil of amber, one ounce; oil 
castor oil, mixed. A teaspoonful to be|of cloves, one drachm. Mix: to be 
taken night and morning. rubbed on the chest at bedtime. Cost: 

2155. Coughs.—It is said that a| olive oil, 1s. per pint; oil of amber, 6s. 
small piece of resin dipped in the water | per pound; oil of cloves, 1s. per ounce. 
which is placed in a vessel on a stove} 2161. Offensive Breath. — For 
(not an open fireplace), will add aj this purpose, almost the only substance 
peculiar property to the atmosphere of| that should be admitted at the toilette is 
the room, which will give great relicf| the concentrated solution of chloride of 
to persons troubled with a cough. The| soda; from six to ten drops of it in a 
leat of the stove is sufficient to throw | wineglassful of pure spring water, 
off the aroma of tho resin, and gives the | taken immediately after the operations 
same relicf that is afforded by the com- | of the morning are completed. In some 
bustion, because the evaporation is more | cases, the odour arising from carious 
durable. Thc same resin may be used|tecth is compined with that of the 
for wecks. stomach. Ifthe mouth be well rinsed 

2156. For a Cough.—Syrup of| with a teaspoonful of the solution of 
poppics, oxymel of squills, simple} the chloride in a tumbler of water, the 
oxymel, in equal parts, mixed, and a; bad odour of the teeth will be removed. 
teaspoonful taken when the cough is| 2162. Breath tainted by 
troublesome. It is best to have it made | Onions.—Leaves of parsley, eaten 


up by a chemist. The cost is trifling. 

2157. A Mixture for a Bad 
Cold and Cough.— Soulution of ace- 
tate of ammonia, two ounces; ipeca- 
euonha wine, two drachms; antimony 
wine, two drachms; solution of muriate 
of morphine, half a drachm; treacle, 
four drachms ; water, add eight ounces. 
Two tablespoonfuls to be taken three 
times a ae 

2158. Pills for a Bad Cough. 
—Compound ipecacuanha powder, half 
adrachm ; fresh dried squills, ten grains; 
ammoniacum, ten grains; sulphate of 
quinine, six grains; treacle, sufficient 
quantity to make a mass. Divide into 
twelve pills; one to be taken night and 
morning. 

2159. Hooping Cough. — Dis- 
solve a scruple of salt of tartar in a 
quarter pint of water; add to it ten 
grains of cochineal; sweeten it with 
suger. Give to an infant a fourth part 
of a tablegpoonful four times a day ; two 
years old, half a spoonful; from four 
years, a tablespoonful. Great care is 
required in the administration of medi- 
cines to'infants. We can assure pater- 
nal ues that the foregoing may be 
- depended upon. 

160. che’s Embrocation 
for coping Cough.—Olive ail, two 


with vinegar, will prevent the disagree- 
able consequences of eating onions. 

2163. Dr. Babington’s Mix- 
ture for Indigestion.—Infusion of 
calumba, six ounces; carbonate of 
potass, one drachm. Compound tincture 
of gentian, three drachms. Mix. Dose, 
two or three tablespoonfuls daily at 
noon. 

2164. Ointment for Sore Nip- 
ples.—Take of tincture of tolu, two 
drachms; spermaccti ointment, half an 
ounce ; powdered gum, two drachms. 
Mix: make an ointment. The white 
of an egg mixed with -brandy is the best 
application for sore nipples ; the person 
should at the same time use a nipple 
shield. 

2165. Ointment for the Piles, 
or Heemorrhoids.—Take of hogs’ 
lard, four ounces; camphor, twodrachms; 
powdered galls, one ounce; laudanum, 
half an ounce. Mix: make an oint- 
ment, to be applied every night at bed- 
time. 

2166. Ointment for Broken 
Chilblains or Chapped Hands, 
&c.—Sweet oil, one pint; Venice tur- 
pentine, three ounces; hogs’ lard, haly, 
a pound; bees’ wax, three ounces. Put 
all into a pipkin over a slow fire, and 
stir it with q wooden spoon till the bees’ 
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wax is all melted, and the ingredients| put on, at some distance from each 
simmer. It is fit for use as soon as cold, | other, 

out the longer it is kept the better it| 2172. Ringworm.—tThe head is 
will be. It must be spread very thin | to be washed twice a day with soft soaz 
m soft rag, or (for chaps or cracks)| and warm soft water; when dried, 
subbed on the hands when you go to| thc places to be rubbed with a piece of 


Yed. <A visitor to a large poor district | linen rag dipped in ammonia from gas 


has never known this to fail. 


tar; the patient should take a little 


2167. Camphor Balls to pre- sulphur and treacle, or some other gen- 


vent Chaps.—Melt three drachms |tle aperient, eve 
of spermaceti, four drachms of white | and combs should be washed eve 
wax, with one ounce of almond oil, and | and the ammonia kept tightly corked. 


stir in three drachms of camphor (pre- 


morning; brushes 
day, 


2173. Ointment for Scurf in 


viously powdered by moistening it with | the Heads of Infants.—Lard, two 
a little spirits of wine); pour small! ounces; sulphuric acid, diluted, two 
quantities into small gallipots, so as to | drachms ; rub them together, and anoint 


turn out in the form of cakes. 
maceti, 28. per pound; white wax, 


2s. 2d. per pound; almond oil, 1s. 6d. {simple and effectual remedy. 


Sper- | the head once a day. 


2174. Scurf in the Head.—A 
Into a 


per pound; camphor, 2s. 8d. per pound. | pint of water drop a lump of fresh quicke 
2168. Cramp in Bathing. -— | lime, the size of a walnut; let it stand 
For the cure of the cramp when swim- | all night, then pour the water off clear 


ming, Dr. 
vigorous and violent shock of the part 
affected, by suddenly and forcibly 
stretching out the leg, which should be 
durted out of the water into the air if 
possible. 

2169. Cramp in the Legs. — 
Stretch out the heel of the leg as far as 
possible, at the same time drawing up 
the toes as far as possible. This will 
often stop a fit of the cramp after it has 
commenced. 

2170. Hiccough, or Hiccup.— 
This is a spasm of the diaphragm, caused 
by flatulency, indigestion, or acidity. 
It may be relieved by the sudden ap- 
plication of cold, also by two or three 
mouthfuls of cold water, by eating a 


Franklin recommends a | from sediment or deposit, add a quarter 


ofa pint of the best vinegar, and wash 
the head with the mixture. Perfectly 
harmless ; only wet the roots of the hair. 

2175. To Restore Hair when 
removed by Ill-health or Age. 
—Qmons rubbed frequently on the part 
requiring it. The stimulating powers 
of this vegetable are of service in re- 
storing the tone of the skin, and assist- 
ing the capillary vessels in sending 
furth new hair; but it is not infallible. 
Should it succeed, however, the growth 
of these new hairs may be assisted by 
the oil of myrtle-berrics, the repute of 
which, perhaps, is greater than its real 
efficacy. These applications are cheap 
and harmless, even where they do no 


small piere of ice, taking a pinch of} good; qualitics which cannot be attri- 


muff, or anything that excites counter 
action. 

2171. Scratches. — Trifling as 
seratches often seem, they ought never 
wo ve neglected, but should be covered 
and nrotected, and kept clean and dry, 
until they have completely healed. If 
there is the least appearance of inflam- 
mation, no time should be lost in ap- 
plying a large bread and water poultice, 
‘oF hot flannels repeatedly applied; or 


buted to the numerous quack remedies 
that meet the eye in every direction. 
2176. Baldness.—The decoction 
of boxwood, successful in cases of bald- 
ness, is thus made :—Take of the com- 
mon box, which growsin garden borders, 
stems and leaves four large handfuls; 
boil in three pints of water, in a closely 
covered vessel, for a quarter of an hour, 
and let it stand in a covered earthen- 
ware jar for ten hours or more: strain, 


even leeches in good numbers may be! and add an ounce and a half of egu-de 
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Cologne, or lavender water, to make it | 
keep. The head should be well washed 
with this solution every morning. 

2177. Liquid for the Cure and 
Prevention of Baldness.—Eau-de- 
Cologne, two ounces ; tincture of can- 
tharides, two drachms; oil of rosemary, 
oil of nutmeg, and oil of lavender, each | 
ten drops. To be rubbed on the bald 
part of the head every night. 

2178. Remedy for Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago, Sprains, 
Bruises, Chilblains (before they 
are broken), and Bites of Insects. 
—One raw egg well beaten, half a pint 
of vinegar, one ounce of spirits of tur- 
pentine, a quarter of an ounce of spirits ! 





30) 
treatment :—Peruvian bark, and port 
wine, and sea bathing are desirable. 
gh eae diuretics, &c. 

2182. Bunions may be checked in 
their early development by binding the 
joint with adhesive plaster, and keep- 
ing it on as long as any uneasiness is 
felt. The bandaging should be perfect, 
and it might be well to extend it round 
the foot. An inflamed bunion should 
be poulticed, and larger shoes be worn. 
lodine, twelve grains; lard or sperma- 
ceti ointment, half an ounce, makes 
a capital ointment for bunions. It 
should be rubbed on gently twice or 
thrice a day. 

21838. Cure of Warts.—Oneof the 


of wine, a quarter of an ounce of cam- | surgeons of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
phor. These ingredients to be beaten ! says, ‘the casicst way to get rid of warts 
well together, then put in a bottle and | is to pare off the thickened skin which 
shaken fur ten minutes, after which, to! covers the prominent wart; cut it off by 
be corked down tightly to exclude the | successive layers; shave it till you come 
air. In half an hour it is fit for use. | to the surface of the skin, and till you 
Direetions.—To be well rubbed in, two,, draw blood in two or three places. 
three, or four times a day. For rheu-! When you have thus denuded the sur- 
matism in the head, to be rubbed | face of the skin, rub the part thoroughly 


at tho back of the neck and behind the 


ears. 

2179. Excellent Remedy for 
Sprains.—Put the white of an cgg 
into a saucer; keep stirring it with a 
piece of alum about the size of a wal- 
nut, until it becomes a thick jelly; 
apply a portion of it on a piece of lint 
or tow large enough to cover the sprain, 
changing it for a fresh one as often as | 
it feela warm or dry: tho limb is to| 
be kept in a horizontal position by | 
placing it on a chair. 

2180. Remedy for Blistered 
Feet.—Rub the fect, on going to bed, 
with spirits mixed with tallow, dropped 
from a lighted candle into the palm of 
the hand. 

2181. Biles or Boils.—Thcsc 
should be brought to a head by warm 
poultices of camomile flowers, or boiled 
white lily root, or onion root; by fer- 


over with dunar caustic, and ono 
effective opcration of this kind will 
gencrally destroy the wart; if not, you 
cut off the black spot which has been 
occasioned by the caustic, and apply it 
again, or you Inzy apply acetic acid, and 
thus you will get rid of it.” 

2184. Corns.—Boil a potato in its 
skin, and after it is boiled take the skin 


and put the inside of it to the corn, 


and leave it on for about twelve hours; 
at the end of that period the corn will 
be much better. The above useful and 
simple reecipt has been tried and found 
to effect. a remedy. 

2185. A Positive Cure for 
Corns.—The strongest acetic acid, 
applied night and morning with a 
camel-hair brush. In one week the corn, 
whether soft or hard, will disappear. 

2186. Method of curing the 
Stings of Bees and Wasps.— 


mentation with hot water, or by stimu-! The sting of a bee is gencrally more 
lating plasters. When ripe, they should | virulent than that of a wasp, and. with 
be discharged by a necdle, or the lancet. | some peoplo attended with very violent 
But this showld not be attempted until | effects. The sting of a bee is barbed at 
they are fully proved. Constitutional | the end, and consequently, always left 
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in the wound; that of a wasp is pointed | up, to effect a reconciliation between 
only, so that they can sting more than | her and the dog. In her terror, she bit 
once, which a bee cannot do. When | me so severely on the first finger of the 
any person is stung by a bee, let the| left hand, as not only to cause four of 
sting, in the first place, be instantly | the tecth of hor lower jaw to enter the 
pulled out; for the longer it remains | flesh, but so agonizing was her bite that 
in the: wound, the deeper it will pierce, | the pressure of her palate caused the 
owing to its peculiar form, and emit | finger to swell at the joint on the oppo- 
more of the poison. The sting is hol-| sito side to where the lower tecth tit- 
low, and the poison flows through it, | tered the finger. In a minute or two 
which is the sole cause of the pain and | the pain was about as excruciating as 
inflammation. The pulling out of the | anything I ever felt—certainly greater 
sting should be done carefully, and with | than I have suffered from a wound. I 
a steady hand; for if any part of it| got some tincture of arnica, diluted with 
breaks in, all remedics then, in a great ! about twelve timesthe quantity of water, 
measure, will be ineffectual. When the | and proceeded to bathe the finger well 
sting is extracted, suck the wounded! with it. In about half a minute the 
part, if possible, and very little inflam- ; blood began to flow freely, the pain 
mation, if any, will ensue. If hartshorn ' ccascd, and the swelling abated, and up 
drops are immediately afterwards rubbed ' to this moment | have had no further 
on the part, the cure will be more com- : inconvenience or pain, not even soro- 
plete. All notions of the efficacy of ; ness." 
sweet oil, bruised parsley, burnet, to-| 2189. Cure for Burns.—Of all 
bacco, &c., appear, on various trials, to! applications for a burn, we believe that 
be totally groundless. On some people, ; there are none cqual to a simple cover- 
the sting of becs and wasps has no.ing of common ¢trheat flour. This is 
effect; it is therefore of little conse- {always at hand; and while it requires 
quence what remedy they apply to the ; no skill in using, it produces most asto- 
wound. However, the effect of stings | nishing cffects. The moisture produced 
greatly depends on the habit of body aj upon the surface of a slight or deep 
person is of; at one time a sting may! burn is at once absorbed by the flour, 
take little or no cffect, though no! and forms a paste which shuts out the 
remedy is used, which at another time: air. As long as the fluid matters con- 
will be very virulent on the same person. | tinue flowing, they are absorbed, and 
We have had occasion to test this, prevented from producing irritation, as 
remedy several times, and can saft-ly | they would do if kept from passing off 
avouch its efficacy. The exposure to! by oily or resinous applications, while 
which persons are subjected during the | the greater the amount of those absorbed 
hot summer months will, no doubt, | by the flour, the thicker the protective 
render this advice useful, its very )jcovering. Another advantage of the 
simplicity making it more acceptable. | flour covering is, that next to the sur- 
2187. The Sting of a Nettle | face it is kept moist and flexible. It 
may be cured by rubbing the part with | can also be reudily washed off, without 
rosemary, mint, or sage leaves. further irritation in removing. Jt may 
2188. Arnica for Bites. — Aj} occasionally be washed off very carce 
correspondent of the Times snys:— | fully, when it has become matted and 
‘Noticing in your paper an account of dry, and a new covering be sprinkled on. 
the death of a man from the bite of acat,} 2190. Remedy for Burns and 
I beg to trouble yuu with the following | Scalds.—Take chalk and linseed, or 
case, which occurred to myself about} common olive oil, and mix them in such 
three weeks ago :—I took a strange dog | proportions as will produce a compound 
home, which produced consternation | os thick as thin honey ; then add vine- 
among the cats. One of them I took! gar so as to reduce it to the thickness of 
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treav'2 ; upply with a soft brush or fea-| surface once, twice, or thrice a day, 


ther, and 
time to time. Each renewal brings 
fresh relief, and a most grateful cool- 
ness. If the injury is severe, especially 
if it involve the chest, give ten drops 


of laudanum to an adult, and repeat a 
oO! 
a child of ten years give, in like man- | 


in an hour, and again a third time. 


renew the application from | according to the extent of the eruption 


and the recurrence of itching and irri- 
tation.” A correspondent mentions 
another plan, practised by Dr. Allshorn, 
of Edinburgh. He says:—“I had a 
severe attack of small pox three months 
ago, and was so thickly covered withthe . 
eruption as to he almost confluent. Dr. 


ner, only three drops; and beware of| Allshorn’s plan is to mix three parts of 
giving any to an infant. This plan, ; oil with one of white wax, by heat, and 
with an internal stimulant, according to' while warm and fluid to paint over the 
age, as brandy or sal volatile, or both, ‘ face and neck with a camel-hair brush. 
should be at once adopted, unfil the! As this cools and hardens it forms a 
arrival of the medical attendant. ‘mask, which effectually excludes the air, 

2191. Lime Water beaten up! and prevents pitting. This plan saved 
with swect oil is an excellent applica-:me from all pitting, besides giving 
tion for burns. |me great comfort while under its 


2192. Pitting in Small Pox.— | 
The usual mode consists in painting the | 
ustules and skin with a solution of! 
ndia-rubberin chloroform. An‘‘M.D.,” | 
writing on this subject, says,—‘‘ I can- 
not help thinking that this proceeding, 
if carried co any considerable extent, 
would prove highly injurious, if not 
actually dangerous, by suppressing the 
natural exudation from the skin. <A 
much simpler process has been for many 
ears in use in America and Germary, 
in the latter of which countries It was 
first introduced by a Dr. Schonlein, of 
Hanover. I bave myself adopted it! 
most successfully, not only in the few | 
cases of small pox that have come un- | 
der my observation, but in all cruptive | 
(exanthematous) diseases generally, 
such as measles, scarlatina, nettle-rash, | 
chicken pox, &c., and have invariably 
found that it not only relieved the itch- 
ing, tingling, and irritation of those 
complaints, thereby affording great re- 
lief, especially in the case of childres, but 
that it completely prevented the pitting 
of small pox. It consists in smearing 








use.”” 

2193. Cutaneous Eruptions. 
—The following mixture is very useful 
in all cutaneous eruptions :—Ipecacu- 
anha wine, four drachms; flowers of 
sulphur, two drachms; tincture of car- 
damums, one ounce. Mix: ono tea- 
spoonful to be taken thre: times a day, 
in a wineglassful of water. 

2194. Wash for a Blotched 


Face. — Rose water, three ounces; 


sulphate of zinc, one drachm. Mix: 


wet the face with it, gently dry it, and 
then touch it over with cold cream, 
which also dry gently off. 

2195. Freckles. — To disperse 
them, take onc ounce of lemon juice, a 
quarter of a drachm of powdered borax, 
and half a drachm of sugar; mix, and 
lect them stand a few days in a glass 
bottle till the liquor is fit for use; then 
rub it on the hands and face occa- 
sionally. 

2196. To remove Freckles.— 
Dissolve, in half an ounce of lemen .- 
Juice, one ounce of Venice soap, and add 
quarter of an ounce each of oil of 


the whole surface of the body, after the | bitter almonds, and deliquated oil of 
eruption is fairly out, with bacon fat; tartar. Place this mixture in the sun 
and the simplest way of employing itis | till it acquires the consistency of oint- 
to boil thoroughly a small piece of bacon | ment. When in this state add three 


with the skin on, and when cold to cut 
off the skin with the fat adhering to it, 
which is to be scored crosswise with a 


knife, and then gently rubbed over the: 


drops of the oil of rhodium, and keep it 
for use. Apply it to the face and hands 
in the manner following :—Wash the 
parts at night with elder-flower wate?- 
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then anoint with the ointment. In the] or three days, the lancing may be re- 
morning cleanse the skin from its oily | peated; and this is more capecially 
adhesion by washing it copiously in| needed if the child be very fractious, 
rose water. and scems in much pain. cing tho 
2197. Wash for Sunburn.— | gums is further advantageous, because 
Take two drachms of borax,one drachm | it empties the inflamed part of its 
of Roman alum, one drachm of camphor, | blood, and so relieves the pain and 
half an ounce of sugar-candy, and ajinflammation. The relief children ex- 
pound of ox-gall. Mix and stir well! perience in the course of two or three 
for ten minutes or so, and repeat this| hours from the operation is often very 
‘stirring three or four times a day for aj remarkable, as they almost immediately 
fortnight, till it appears clear and| become lively and cheerful. 
transparent. Strain through blotting-| 2199. Cure for Toothache.— 
paper, and bottle up for use. Two or three drops of essential oil of 
2198. Teething.—Young child-| cloves put upon a small piece of lint 
ren, whilst cutting their first sect of | or cotton wool, and placed in the hollow 
teeth, often suffer severe constitutional 
disturbance. At first there is restless- 
ness and peevishness, with slight fever, 
but not unfrequently these are followed 
by convulsive fits, as they are commonly’ 
called, which depend on the brain be- 
coming irritated ; and sometimes under 
this condition the child is cither cut off 
suddenly, or the foundation of serious 
mischief to the brain is laid. The 


of the tooth, will bo found to have tho 
active power of curing the toothache 
without destroying the tooth or injuring 
the gums. 

2200. Gutta Percha Tooth- 
Stopping.—Since the introduction of 
gutta percha, the use of metallic suc- 
ecdaneum for filling decayed teeth has 
been superseded, especially in cases 
where the cavities are large. The gutta 
remedy, or rather the safeguard against | percha is inodorous, cheap, and can be 
these frightful consequences, is trifling, | renewed as often as required. It is only 
safe, and almost certain, and consists | necessary to soften it by warmth, either 
merely in lancing the gum covering the | hy holding it before a tire, or immersing 
tooth which 1s making its way through. } it in boiling water. Suceedancum is best 
When teething is about it may be known | when the decayed spots are very small. 
by the spittle constantly drivelling| 2201. Succedaneum.— Take an 
from the mouth and wetting the frock.| old silver thimble, an old silver coin, 
The child has its fingers often in its| or other silver article, and with a very 
mouth, and bites hard any substance it) fine file convert it into filings. Sift 
can pet hold of. If the gums be|through gauze, to separate the coarse 
carefully looked at, the part where the ; from the fine particles. Take the finer 
tooth is pressing up is swollen and | portion, and mix with sufficient quick- 
redder than usual; and if the finger be | silver to form a stiff amalgam, and 
pressed on it the child shrinks and crics, | while in this state, fill the cavities of 
showing that the gum is tender. When | decayed teeth. This is precisely the 
these symptoms occur, the gum should i same as the metallic amalgam used by 
be lanced, and sometimes the tooth :all dentists. The filings of a sixpenco 
comes through the next day, if near the {| would produce as much as is contained 
surface; but if not so far advanced the |in two 2s. Gd. packets sold by the 
cut heals and a scar forms, which is| advertising makers of succedancums. 
thought by some objectionable, as|(Juicksilver may be bought, at a trifle 
rendering the passage of the tooth more | per half ounce or ounce, at the chemist’s. 
difficult. This, however, is untrue, for | We have not the slightest hesitation in 
the scar -vill give way much more | pronouncing this to be the Jest thing of 
easily than the uncut gum. If the|the kind. Caution: as it turns black 
tooth do not come through after twol under the action of the acids of tho 
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mouth, it should be used sparingly | hot water is most efficacious, both by 
for front tecth. A tooth should never! means of insertion and fomentation, in 


be filled while it is aching. 

2202. Rose Lipsalve.—No. i. 
Oil of almonds, three ounces; alkanet, 
half anounce. Let them stand together 
in a warm place, then strain. Melt one 
ounce and a half of white wax and half 


removing pain, and totally preventi 

Aiacalonineitd and stiffness. Ot as the 
same effect after a blow. It should be 
applied as quickly as possible, and as 
hot as it can be borne. Insertion in hot 
water will cure that troublesome and 


an ounce of spermaccti with the oil; painful thing called a whitlow. The 


stir it till it begins to thicken, and add; 
No. ii. | 


twelve drops of otto of roses. 


efficacy of hot water in preventing the 
ill effects of futigue is too well known to 


White wax, one ounce; almond oil, ' require notice. 


two ounces; alkanct, one drachm; | 


2207. Thinning the Blood.— 


digest in a warm place, stir till sufti- | Our attention ought to be directed to 


ciently coloured, strain, and stir in six 
drops of otto of roses. Cost: white wax, 
2s. 2d. per pound; almond oil, 1s. 6d. 


per pound; alkanct root, 6d. to &d. : | 





the means of thinning the blood, when 
it has been deprived, by tua profuse 
transpiration in hot, dry winds, of its 
aqueous particles, and rendered thick 


otto of roses, 2s. Gd. perdrachm. Lip-|and viscid. Water would easily sup- 


salve is usually put into small covered 
pots, and sold at 6d. 
2203. Ventilating Bedrooms. 


—A shect of finely perforated zinc, 


substituted for a pane of glass in one of | 


the upper squares of a chamber window, 
is the cheapest and best form ut venti- 


ply this want of fluidity if it were 
capable of mingling with the blood 
when in this state; acid matter cannot 
be ultimateiy combined with the blood 
when the body is in this state. In 
ordcr to find a menstruum by which 
water may be rendered capable of com- 


lator; there should not be a bedruom | hining ultimately with the blood, of 
without it. | remaining long in combination with it, 

2204. BedcJothes.—The perfec- i and of thinning it, we must mix it 
tion of dress, fur day or night, where { with a substance possessing the pro- 


warmth is tle purpose, is that which 


perty of a soap, and consequently fit 


confines arvund the body sufficient of| to dissulve viscous matters, and make 


its own wirmth, while it allows escape 
to the ex alations of the skin. Where 


them unite with water. The soap must 
contain but little salt, that it may not 


the body is allowed to bathe protractedly | increase the thirst of the parched 


in its .wn vapours we must expect an 
unb.althy effeet upon the skin. Where 
tucre is too little ventilating escape, 
insensible perspiration is checked, and 
something analogous to fever super- 
venes; foul tongue, ill taste, and lack 
of morning appetite betray the evil. 
2205. Vapour Baths may be 
made by putting boiling water in a pan, 
and placing a cane-bottom chair in the 
pan, the patient sitting upon it, enve- 
loped from head to foot in a blanket 
covering the bath. Sulphur, spirit, 








throat. It must not have a disagreeable 
taste, that we may be able te drink a 
considerable quantity of it: and it 
must be capable of recruiting the 
strength without overloading the ste- 
mach. Now all these qualities are to 
be found in the yolk of egg. No 
beverage, therefore, is more suitable 
(whilst it is very agreeable) for hot, 
dry weather than one composed of the 
yolk of egg beaten up with a little 
sugar (to taste), and mixed with a quart of 
cool spring or filtered water, half a glass 


vapour, herbal. and other baths may be | of Moselle or any other Rhenish wine,and 
obtained in the same manner. They | some lemon juice. The wine, however, 
should not be taken except under | may bo omitted, and lemon juice alone 
medical advice. (and rather more) used : in like manner, 
. 2206. Hot Water.—In bruises, | hartshorn shavings boiled in water may 
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be substituted for the yolk of egg. Equal 
quantities of beef tea and whey are 
good for delicate infants. 

2208. SunstiTuTe ror THE Fore- 
toinc.—The yolk of eggs beaten up, 
jump sugar (to taste), Khenish wine 
or not, citric acid powdered, or tartaric 
acid (small quantity, exact quantity 
soon found); one or two drops of 
essence of lemon on a lump of sugar, 
to make it mix readily with the water ; 
one quart of water. This is really an 
excellent, agreeable, and, without the 
Wine, an inexpensive beverage. 

2209. Method of Ascertain- 
ing the State of the Lungs.— 
Persons desirous of ascertaining the true 
state of their lungs are directed to draw 
in as much breath as they conveniently 
ean; they are then to count as far as 
they are able, in a slow and audible 
voice, without drawing in more breath. 
The number of seconds they can con- 
tinue counting must be carefully 
observed; in a consumption the time 
does not exceed ten, and is frequently 


pneumonia it ranges from nine to four 
seconds. 
sound condition, the time will range 


less than six seconds; in pleurisy sel 
\ 


as high as from twenty to thirty-five | 


seconds. 

2210. To Avoid Catching Cold. 
-—Accustom yourself to the use of 
sponging with cold water every morning 
on first getting out of bed. 


with a wet towel. 


thus proves a safeguard to the injurious | 
influence of cold and sudden changes of 
temperature. Sir Astley Cooper said, 
“The methods by which I have pro- 





When the lungs are in a, 





It should ; 
be followed by a good deal of rubbing ; 
It has considerable : 
effect in giving tone to the skin, and: 
maintaining a proper action in it, and | 
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consist in the evaporation of tho seus 
water itself in large quantities, pze- 
serving the resulting salt in closely- 
stopped vessels to prevent the absorp- 
tion of moisture, and vending it in this 
form to the consumer; the proportion 
of this dry saline matter being fifty-six 
ounces to ten gallons of water less three 
pints. This plan was suggested by Dr. 
E. Schweitzer, for the extemporancous 
formation of sca water for medicinal 
baths. Mr. H. Schweitzer writes 
that he has for many years made this 
compound, in accordance with his 
cousin’s analysis. The proportion 
ordered to be used is six ounces to the 
gallon of water, and stirred well until 
dissolved. 

2212. Change the Water in 
which Leeches are kept.—Once 
a month in winter, and once a week in 
summer, is sufficiently often, unless the 
water becomes discoloured or bloody, 
when it should be changed every day. 
Either clean pond water or clean rau 
water should be employed. 

2213. Damp Linen.—We know 
cf nothing attended with more serious 
consequences than the slecping in 
damp linen. Versons are frequently 
assured that the sheets have been at 
a fire for many Lours, but the question 
ix as to what sort of fire, and whether 
they have been properly turned, so that 
every part has been exposed to the tire. 
The fear of creasing the linen, wo 
know, prevents many from unfolding 
it, so as to be what we consider suffici- 
ently aired: but health is of more 
importance than appearances: with 
gentleness there need be no fear of 
want of neatness. 

2214. Orange Peel—dricd, added 


to camomile flowers, in the proportion 


served my own health are—tempoerance, | of half the quantity of the flowers, 
early rising, and sponging the body | improves the tonic. 


every morning with cold water, imme- | 


215. Gingerbread Aperient. 


diately after getting out of bcd—a|—Gingerbread, made with oatmeal or 


practice which I have adopted for thirty 
ans Sas ever catching cold.” 


that by far the simplest plan would 


with barley flour, is a very agrecable 
aperient for children. Beware of giving 


How to prepare Sea children medicines too frequently. 
Water.—There cannot be a question | 


2216. Cod Liver Oil.—Cod liver 
oil is neither more nor less than eod oil 


MUSIC IS SOUL EMRODTE) IN SOUND. 
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eacezpersomot: 


clarified; and consequently, two-thirds | The following receipt for the destruction 


of its medicinal qualities are abstracted 
thereby. Cod oil can be purchased pure 


of rats has been communicated by Dr. 
Ure to the council of the English Agri- 


at any wholesale oil warehouse, at about | cultural Sor’ety, and is highly recom- 


one-thirtieth part of the price charged 
for the so-called cod liver oil. Many 
persons who have used cod oil pure as 
imported, have found it to answer rach 
better than the cod liver oil purchased 
of a druggist. The best vehicle for 
taking cod liver oil in is new milk, and 
tue disagrecable flavour of the drug can 
easily be covered by the addition of one 
drachm of orange peel to every eight 
ounces of the oil. 

221'7. Camomile Flowers should 
be gathered on a fine day, and dried 


mended as the best known means of 
getting rid of these most obnoxious and 
destructive vermin. It has been tried 
by several intelligent persors, and found 
perfectly effectual.—Mclt hog’slard in a 
bottle plunged in water, heated to about 
150 degrees of Fahrenheit ; introduce 
into it half an ounce of phosphorus for 
every pound of lard; then add a pint of 
proof spirit, or whisky ; cork the bottle 
tirmly after its contents have been 


| heated to 150 degrees, taking it at the 


same time out of the water, and agitate 


upon a tray placed in the sun; all herbs| smartly till the phosphorus becomes 


should be treated in the same manner. 


uniformly diffused, forming a milky- 


2218. Decoction of Sarsapa- | lookingliquid. This liquid, being cooled, 
rilla.—Take four ounces of the root, { will afford a white compound of phos- 


slice it down, put the slices into four 
ints of water, and simmer for four 
ours. Take out the sarsaparilla, and 


| phorus and lard, from which the spirit 


1 Spontaneously separates, and may be 
| poured off tu be used again, for none of 


beat it into a mash; pnt it into the! it enters into the combination, but it 
iquor again, and boil down to two} merely serves to comminute the phos 
ints, then strain and cool the liquor. | phosus, and diffuse it in very fine par- 
ose, @ wineglassful three times a day. | ticles through the lard. This compound, 


Use—to purify the blood after a course | on being warmed very gently, may be 
of mercury ; or, indeed, whenever any | poured out into a mixture of wheat 
taint is given to the constitution, viti- | flour and sugar, incorporated therewith, 
ating the blood, and producing cruptive ! and then flavoured with oil of rhodium, 
affections. or not, at pleasure. The flavour may 

2219. Preston Salts.—Take of! be varied with oil of aniseed, &c. This 
sal ammoniac and salts of tartar of cach ; dough, being made into pellets, is to be 
about two ounces; pound up the sal, laid in rat-holes. By its luminousness 
ammoniac into small bits, and mix | in the dark, it attracts their notice, and 
them gently with the salts of tartar.| being agreeable to their palates and 
After being well mixed, add a few/| noses, it is readily eaten, and proves 





drops of oil of lavender, sufficient to 
scent, and also a little musk; stop up 
in a glass bottle, and when required 
fur usc, add a few drops of water, or 
spirits of hartshorn, when you will 
immediately have strong smelling salts. 
The musk, being expensive, may be 
omitted; it will still be good. Any 
crson can for a few pence obtain these 
ingredients at any artes gata and they 
will make salts, which, to buy pre- 
pared, would cost, at the least, eigh- 


teen pence. 
2220. Destruction of Rats.— 


certainly fatal. 

2221. To Kill Slugs.—Take a 
quantity of cabbage leaves, and either 
put them into a warm oven, or heat 
them before the fire till they get quite 
soft ; then ryb them with unsalted but- 
ter, or any kind of fresh dripping, and 
lay them in places infested with slugs. 
In a few hours the leaves will be found 
covered with snails and slugs, which 
may then, of course, be destroyed in any 
way the gardencr may think fit. 

3 22. To Destroy Slugs. — 
Slugs are very voracious, an? their 
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ravages ofter do considerable damage, 
not only to the kitchen garden, but to 
the flower-beds also. If, now and then, 
a few slices of turnip be put about the 
beds, on a summer or autumnal even- 
ing, the slugs will congregate thereon, 
and may be destroyed. 

2223. To Exterminate Bee- 
tles.—i. Place a few lumps of unslaked 
lime where they frequent. ii. Set a 
dish or trap containing a little beer or 
syrup at the bottom, and place a few 
sticks slanting against its sides, so as to 
form a sort of gangway for the beetles 
toclimb up by, when they will go head- 
long into the bait set for them. ii. 
Mix equal weights of red lead, sugar, 
and flour, and place it nightly near their 
haunts. This mixture, made into sheets, 
forms the beetle wafers sold at the oil 
shops. 


2224. To Kill Cockroaches.— | 


A teacupful of well-bruised plaster of 
Paris, mixed with double the quantity 
of oatmeal, to which add a little sugar 
(the latter is not essential). Strew it 
on the floor, or in the chinks where they 
frequent. 

225. Earwigs are very destruc- 
tive insects; their favourite food is the 
petals of roses, pinks, dahlias, and other 


flowers. They may be caught by driv- | 


ing stakes into the ground, and placing 
on cach an inverted flower pot ; the ear- 
wigs will climb up and take refuge un- 
der it, when they may be taken out and 
killed. Clean bowls of tobacco pipes, 
placed in like manner on the tops of 
smaller sticks, are very good traps: or 


very deep holes may be made in the: 


ground with a crowbar, into which they 
will fall, and may be destroyed by boil- 
ing water. 

2226. To Destroy Ants.— Drop 
some quicklime on the mouth of their 
nest, and wash it in with boiling water ; 
or dissolve some camphor in spirits of 
wine, then mix with water, and pour 
into their haunts; or tobacco water, 
which has been found effectual. They 
are averse to strong scents. Camphor 
will prevent their infesting a cupboard, 
or a Sponge saturated with creosote. 


To prevent their climbing up trees, 
place a ring of tar about the trunk, o7 
a circle of rag moistened occasionally 
with creosote. 

2227. To Prevent Moths.—In 
the month of April or May, beat yous 
fur garments well with a small cane or 
elastic stick, then wrap them up in linen, 
without pressing the fur too hard, and 
put betwixt the fulds some camphor in 
small lumps ; then put your furs in this 
state in boxes well closed. When the 
furs are wanted for use, beat them well 
as before, and expose them for twentye 
four hours to the air, which will take 
away the smell of the camphor. If the 
fur has long hair, as bear or fox, add to 
the camphor an cqual quantity of black 
pepper in powdcr. 

2228. To get rid of Moths. 
—i. Procure shavings of cedar wood, 
| and enclose in muslin bags, which should 
i be distributed freely among the clothes. 
—ii. Procure shavings of camphor wood, 
and enclose in bags. iii. Sprinkle pi- 
mento (allspicc) berries among the 
clothes.—iy. Sprinkle the clothes with 
the seeds of the murk plant.—v. To 
destroy the eggs, when deposited in 
woollen cloths, &., use a solution of 
acctate of potash in spirits of rosemary, 
fifteen grains to the pint. 

2229. Bugs.—Spirits of naphtha 
rubbed with a small painter's brush into 
every part of a bedstead is ao certain 
way of getting rid of bugs. The mat- 
tress and binding of the bed should be 
examined, and the same process attended 
to, as they gencrally harbour more 
in these parts than in the bedstead 
Three pennyworth of naphtha is suffi- 
cient. for one bed. 

2230. Bug Poison.—Proof spint, 
one pint; camphor, two ounces; oil of 
turpentine, four ounces; corrosive sub- 
limate, one ounce. Mix. Cost: proof 
spirit, Is. 10d. per pint; camphor, 
2s. 8d. per pound ; oil of turpentine, 8d. 
per pint; corrosive sublimate, ds. 6d. per 
pound. <A correspondent says, ‘I have 
been for a long time troubled with 
bugs, and never could get rid of them 
by any clean and expeditious method, 


A GAMBLER AND A SWINDLER ARE NEAR NEIGHHOURS. 
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ontil a friend told me to suspend a! powdered green vitriol, one pound; 


small bag of camphor to the bed, just | 


in the centre, overhead. I did so, 
and the enemy was most effectually 
repulsed, and has not made his appear- 
ance since—not even for a reconnzis- 
sance!”” We therefore give the infor- 
mation upon this method of getting md 
of bugs, our informant being most con- 
fident of its success in every case. 

2231. Mixture for Destroying 
Flies.—Infusion of quassia, one pint; 
brown sugar, four ounces; ground 
pepper, two ounces. To be well mixed 
together, and put in small shallow 
dishes when required. 

2232. To Destroy Flies in a 
room, take half a teaspoonful of black 

epper in powder, one teaspoonful of 
rown sugar, and one tablespoonful of 
cream, mix them well together, and 
place them in the roum on a_ plate, 
where the flies are troublesome, and 
they will soon disappear. 

8233. Flies.—Cold green tea, very | 
strong, and sweetened with sugar, will, 
when set about the roum in saucers, 
attract flies and destroy them. 

2234. Inks.— There are many 
receipts published for making ink; the 
following is as useful and economical a | 
mode of producing good ink as any of | 
them :— 

2235. Dx. 
twelve gallons of ink take twelve pounds 
of bruised galls, five pounds of gum, 
five pounds of green sulphate of iron, and 
twelve gallons of rain water. Boil the 
galls with nine gallons of the water for 
three hours, adding fresh water to supply 
that lost in vapour; Ict the decoction 
settle, and draw off the clear liquor. 
Add to it the gum, previously dissolved 
in one and a half gallon of water; dis- 
solve the green vitriol separately in one 


powdered gum, eight ounces. This 
should be put up in two-ounce packets, 
each of which will make one pint of ink. 
Cost : galls, 1s. 4d. per pouna; green 
vitriol, id. per pound; powdered gum, 
Is. 5d. per porand. 

2237. Rev Writinc Inx. — Best 
ground Brazil wood, four ounces; di- 
luted acetic acid, one pint; alum, half 
an ounce. Boil them slowly in an en- 
amelled vessel for one hour, strain, 
and add an ounce of gum. Brazil wood, 
Is. per pound; diluted acetic acid, 3d. 
per pint; alum, 2d. per pound; ground 
gum, 1s. 6d. per pound. 

2238. Marxinc Ink Witnovt 
Preraration, — There are several 
receipts for this ink, but the following 
by Mr. Redwood is rapidly superseding 
all the others :— Dissolve, separately, 
one ounce of nitrate of silver (4s. 6d. 
per ounce), and one and a half ounce 
uf sub-carbonate soda (best washing 
soda), in distilled or rain water. Mix 
the solutions, and collect and wash 
the previpitate in a filter; whilst still 
moist, rub it up in a marble or wedg- 
wood mortar with three drachms of tar- 
taric acid; add two ounees of distilled 
water, mix six drachms of white sugar, 
and ten drachms of powdered gum arabic, 
half an ounce of archil, and water to 


Tre’s Inx. — For: make up six ounces in measure. Cost: 


one ounce of nitrate of silver, 45. 6d.; 
soda, tartaric acid, sugar, and gum, 3d. ; 
archil, 10d. per pint. It is usually put up 
in one or two-drachm bottles, labelled, 
and sold at 8d. The above quantity 
would make 24 two-drachm bottles.— 
Kottles from 8d. to 10d. per dozen. 
2239. Inx ror Zinc GarvENn 
Lanes. — Verdigris, one ounce; sal 
ammoniac, one ounce; lamp black, half 
an ounce; water, half'a pint. Mix in 


and a half gallon of water, and mix! an carthenware mortar, without using 
the whole. Cost of preparatiun: gall, ;a metal spatula. Should be put up in 
Is. 4d. per pound; gum, 8d. per) small one-ounce bottles ready for sale. 
pound ; green sulphate of iron, 1d. per | J)irections.—To be shaken before use, 
nd. and used with a clean quill pen, on 
2236. Ixnx Pownzr is formed of| bright zinc. Cost: verdigris, 3d. per 
the dry ingredients for ink, powdered | ounce ; sal ammoniac, 8d. per pound; 
end mixed. Powdered galls, twopounds; | lamp black, 4d. per pound. Note.— 
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Another kind of ink for zinc is also| firmly we press the edges of a broken 
used, made of chloride of platinum, on ee it remains cracked chine 
five grains, dissolved in one ounce of| still. Perfestly flat clean surfaces, like 
distilled or rain water; but the first, | those of freshly ground plate-glass, may 
which is much ‘ess expensive, answers | sometimes be made to cohere, so that 
rfectly, if used as directed, on clean | the two pieces become one, and cannot 
right zinc. be separated. without breaking. The 
2240. Cements.—The term ce- | attraction of cohesion takes place be- 
ment includes all those substances em- | tween the parts of the same substance, 
ployed for the purpose of causing the , and must not be confcanded with that 
adhesion of two or more bodies, whether | of adhesion, which is the attraction of 
originally separate, or divided by an: different substances to one another ; for 
accidental fracture. As the substances |example, the particles of a piece of 
that are required to be connected to- | wood are united by cohesive attraction, 
gether are exceedingly various, and dif- ; whilst the union of glue and wuod to 
fer very much in their properties as to; cach other depends on adhesive attrace 
texture, &c., &c.; and as the conditions | tion. And it is important that this dise 
ander which they are placed, with re- | tinction be borne in mind, for, in almost 
gard to heat and moisture, are also ex- | all cases, the cohesion between the par- 
ceedingly variable, a number of cements, | ticles of the cement is very much less 
possessed of very different properties. ; than the adhesion of the cement to other 
are required ; for a cement that answers ‘ bodies; and if torn apart, the connected 
admirably under one set of circum- joint gives way, not by the loosening of 
stances may be perfectly useless in {the adhesion, but by the layer of cement 
others. A vast number of cements are | splitting down the centre. Hence tho 
known and used in the various arts, {important rule, that the Jess cement in 
but they may all be referred to a few ja joint the stronger it is. Domestic 
classes; and our object in this paper ; manipulators usually reverse thie, by 
will be to describe the manufacture and | lettiz> as much cement as possible re- 
use of the best of each class, and also ; main in the joint, which is, therefore, 
to state what are the general principles | necessarily a weak one. A thick, nearly 
upon which the success or failure of | sulid cement, which cannot be pressed 
cementing usually depends. The differ- | out of the joint, is always inferior to a 
ent parts of a solid are held together | thinner one, of which merely a connect- 
by an attraction between their several jing film remains between the united 
particles, which is termed the attraction ; surfaces. Having thus mentioned the 
of cohesion, or cohesive attraction. | general principles that ought always 
The amount of this varies with the sub- !to be borne in mind, we will now 
stances; thus, the cohesion of the par- | proceed to describe the manufacture 
ticles of iron to one another is enor-/|and uses of some of the more useful 
mously great, whilst that between those | cements. 
of chalk is but small. This attraction; 2241. Movrn Gucr.—A very use- 
acts only when the particles are in the | ful preparation is sold by many of the 
closest possible contact; even air must |law stationers in London under this 
not be between them. If, after break- | title; it is merely a thin cake of soluble 
ing any substance, we could bring the | glue, which, when moistened with the 
particles into as close acontact as before, | tongue, furnishes a ready means of 
and remove the air, they would re-unite, | uniting papers, &c. It is made by dis- 
and be as strongly connected as ever. | solving one pound of fine glue or gelae 
But, in general, this is impossible; | tine in water, and adding half a pound of 
small particles of grit and dust get be- | brown sugar, boiling the whole until it 
tween them ; the film of interposed air | is sufficiently thick to become solid on 
sannot be removed; apd thus, however | conling; it is then poured into moulds, 
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or on a slab slightly greased, ‘and cut! tion is convenient from its cheapness 


into the required shape when cool. | 


Cost: gelatine, Is. 3d. 
sugar, 4d. per pound. 
Guve, No. 2244.) 
2242. Paste is usually made by 
rubbing up flour with cold water, and 
boiling ; if a little alum is mixed before 
boiling it is much improved, being less 


Eon pound ; 


clammy, working more freely in the | 


brush, and thinner, a less quantity is 
required, and it is therefore stronger. 
If required in large quantity, as for 
papering rooms, it may be made by 
mixing one quartern of flour, one quar- 
ter pound of alum, and a little warm 
water; when mixed, the requisite quan- 
tity of boiling water should be poured 
on whilst the mixture is being stirred. 
Paste is only adapted to cementing 
paper; when used it should be spread 
on one side of the paper, which should 
then be folded with the pasted side in- 
wards, and allowed to remain a few 
minutes before being opened and used ; 
this swells the paper, and permits its 
being more smoothly and securely at- 
tached. Kept for a few days, paste 


becomes mouldy, and after a short time | 


and freedom from smell; but it gives - 
tway if exposed to long -continued 


Liaum. damp, which that made with naphtha 


| resists. Of the use of common glue 
tvery little need bo said; it should 
pues be prepared in a gluepot or 
, double vessel, to prevent its being 
| burned, which injures it very mate- 
rially; the objection to the use of this 
| contrivance is, that it renders it impos- 
| sible to heat the glue in the inner ves- 
i sel to the boiling puint; this inconvee 
‘nience can be obviated by employing in 
‘the outer vessel some liquid which 
‘ boils at a higher temperature than pure 
’ water, suchas a saturated solution of salt 
(made by adding one-third as much salt 
-as water). This boils at 224° Fahr., 
12° above the heat of boiling water, and 
‘enables the glue in the inner vessel to 
be heated to a much higher temperature 
than when pure water is employed. If 
ia saturated solution of nitre is used, 
: the temperature rises stiii higher. 
| 2245. Dtamonn Crment.—Soak 
{isinglass in water till it is soft; then 
|dissolve it in the smallest possible - 
quantity of proof spirit, by the aid of 


putrid; this inconvenience may be ob- ja gentle heat; in two ounces of this 


viated by the use of— 

2243. PERMANENT Paste, made by 
adding to cach half-pint of flour paste 
without alum, fifteen grains of corrosive 
sublimate, previously rubbed to powder 
in a mortar, the whole to be well mixed ; 
this, if prevented from drying, by being 
kept in a covered pot, remains good any 
length of time, and is therefore conve- 


nient ; but unfortunately it is extremely | 1s. per two-drachm bottle. 


poisonous, though its excessively nau- 
scous taste would prevent its being 
swallowed accidentally : it possesses the 
great advantage of not being liable to 
the attacks of insects. 

2244. Liquip (itve.—Several pre- 
parations were much in vogue a few 
years sinco under this title. The 
liquid glue of the shops is made by dis- 


solving shellac in water, by boiling it 


along with borax, which possesses the 
peculiar property of causing the solu- 
Gon of the resinous ae. This prepara- 


mixture dissolve ten grains of ammo- 
niacum, and whilst still liquid, add 
half a drachm of mastic, dissolved in 
three drachms of rectified spirit; stir 
well together, and put into small bottles 
for sale. Cost: isinglass, 1s. per ounce; 
rectified spirit, 2s. 6d. per pint; ammo- 
niacum, 3d. per ounce; mastic, 1s. per 
ounce. This cement is usually sold at 
Intrections 
Sor tese.—Liquefy the cement by plung- 
ing the bottle in hot water, and use 
it directly. The cement improves the 
oftener the bottle is thus warmed; it 
resists the action of water and moisture 
perfectly. 

2246. Rice Frovr Cement.—An 
excellent cement may be made from 
rice flour, which is at present used for 
| that purpose in China and Japan. It is 
only necessary to mix the rice flour 
| intimately with cold water, and gently 
‘simmer it over a fire, when it rmadilr 
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forms 2 delicate and durable cement, ! be regarded as inferior varieties of it. 
‘sot only answering all the purposes of ; Cracked vessels of earthenware and 
common paste, but admirably adapted | glass may often be usefully, though not 
for joining together paper, cards, &c.,| ernamentally, repaired by white lead 
in forming the various beautiful and / spread on strips of calico, and secured 
tasteful ornaments which afford much | with bands of twine. But in point of 
employment and amusement to the strength, all ordinary cements yield the 
ladies. palm to Jeffery’s Patent Marine Glue, 








When made of the consistence ° 


of plaster-clay, models, busts, bas- 


relieves, &c., may be formed of it;: 


and the articles, when dry, are sus- 
ceptible of high polish, and very 
durable. 

2247. Tur Wurrr or an Ecco, 
well beaten with quicklime, and a 
small quantity of very old cheese, forms 
an excellent substitute for cement, 
when wanted in a hurry, either for 
broken china or old ornamental glass- 


2248. Cement ror Broken Cuma, 
Grass, &c.—The following receipt, from 
expcrience, we know to be a good one; 


/&@ compound of India-rubber, shehac, 
and coal-tar naphtha. Small quantities 
‘ean be purchased at most of the tool 
warehouses, at cheaper rates than it can 
ibe made. ‘The colour of this glue, 
however, prevents its being much 
used. An exceedingly strong, and at 
the same time a cransparent and colour- 
‘less cement, has recently been dis- 
covered, and is sold by most fancy 
Stationers and Chemists undcr the 
‘name of Coaguline. It is easily and 
quickly applied, and will be found ex- 
tremely eerviceable in repairing glass, 
china, and stune articles. It is inex- 


and being nearly colourless, it posscress ' pensive. 
advantages which liquid glue and other ; * 2250. Tur Rep Cement, which is 
cements do not.— Dissolve half an ounce ‘employed by instrument makers for 
of gum acacia in a wineglass of boiling : cementing glass to metals, and which is 
water; add plaster of Paris sufficient ; very cheap, and exceedingly uscful for 
to form a thick paste, and apply it with a variety of purposes, is made by melt- 
a brush to the parts required to be ‘ing five parts of black rosin, one part of 
cemented together. Several articles ycljow wax, and then stirring in gradu- 
upon our toilet table have been repaired ally one part of red ochre or Venctian 
most effectually by this receipt. a in fine powder, and previously well 
249. Jie anp Eco Cement is! dried. This cement requires to be 
frequently made by moistening the | melted before use, and it adheres better 
edges to be united with white of egg, |if the objects to which it is applicd are 
dusting on some lime from a piece of ; warmed. A soft cement, of a some-. 
muslin, and bringing the edges into | what similar character, may be found 
contact. <A much better mode is to} useful for covering the corks of pro- 
slake some freshly-burned lime with a | served fruit, and other bottles, and it is 
small quantity of botling water; this|made by melting yellow wax with an 
occasions it to fall into a very fine dry | equal quantity of rosin, or of common 
powder, if excess of water has not been | turpentine (not oil of turpentine, but 
added. The white of egg used should | the resin), using the latter for a very 
be intimately and thoroughly mixed, by | soft cement, and stirring in, as before, 
beating with an equal bulk of water, |some dried Venctian red. Bearing in 
andthe slaked lime added tothe mixture, i mind our introductory remarks, it will 
so as to form a thin paste, which should! be seen that to unite broken sub- 
be used speedily, as it soon sets. This |stances with a thick cement is disad- 
is a valuable cement, possessed of great | vantageous, the object being to bring 
strength, and capable of withstanding | the surfaces as closely together as pos- 
boiling water. Cements made with lime |sible. As an illustration of a right 
and blood, scraped cheese, or curd, may !and 4 wrong way of mending, we will 
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suppose a plaster of Parisfi broken; 
the wrong way to mend it 1s by a thick 
paste of plaster, which makes, not a 
joint, but a botch. The right way to 
mend it is by means of some well- 
made carpenter's glue, which, being 
absorbed in the porous plaster, leaves 
merely a film covering the two sur- 
faces, and if well done, the figure is 
stronger there than elsewhere. 

2251. Mastic Cement. — This is 
employed for making a superior 
coating to inside walls, but must not 
be confounded with the resin mastic. 
It is made by mixing twenty parts 
of well-washed and sifted sharp sand 
with two parts of litharge and one of 
freshly burned and slaked quicklime, 
in fine dry powder. This is made 
into a putty, by mixing with linseed 
oil. It sets in a few hours, having 
the appearance of light stone; and 
we mention it, as it may be frequently 
employed with advantage in repairing 
broken stone-work (as stairs), by filling 
up the missing parts. The ssh cae 
of Roman cement, plaster, &c., for 
masonry work, hardly comes within 
the limits of Domestic Manipulation. 

2252. Cement ror LEATHER AND 
Crotu.— An adhesive material for 
uniting the parts of boots and shoes, 
and for the seams of articles of cloth- 
ing, may be made thus:—Take one 
pound of gutta percha, four ounces of 
India rubber, two ounces of pitch, one 
ounce of shellac, two eunces of oil. 
The ingredients are to be melted toge- 
ther, and used hot. 

2253. Birdlime.—Take any quan- 
tity of linseed oil, say half a pint; put 
it into an old pot, or any vessel that 
will stand the fire without breaking— 
the vessel must not be more than one- 
third full; put it on a slow fire, stir it 
occasionally until it thickens as much 
as required; this will be known by 
cooling the stick in water, and trying it 
with the fingers. It is best to make it 
rather harder than for use. Then pour 
it into cold water. It can be brought 
back to the consistency required with a 
Httle Archangeltar. - 
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2254. Anglo-Japanese Work. 
—This is an elegant and easy domestic 
art. Take ycllow withered leaves, dis. 
solve gum, black paint, copal varnish, 
&c. Any articles may be ornamented 


with these simple materials. An old 
tea-caddy, flower-pots, fire-screens, 


screens of all descriptions, work- 
boxes, &c. Sclect perfect leaves, dry 
and press them between the leaves 
of books; rub the surface of the 
article to be ornamented with fine 
sund-paper, then give it a coat of fine 
black paint, which should be procured 
mixed at a colour shop. When dry, 
rub smooth with pumice stone, and 
give two other coats. Dry. Arrange 
leaves in any manner and varicty, ace 
cording to taste. Gum the leaves on 
the under side, and press them upon 
their places. Then dissolve some 
isinglass in hot water, and brush it 
over the work. Dry. Give three coats 
of copal varnish, allowing ample time 
for cach coat to dry. Articles thus 
ornamented last for years, and are very 
pleasing. 

2255. Ornamental Leather 
Work.—An excellent imitation of 
carved oak, suitable for frames, boxes, 
vases, and ornaments in cndless variety, 
may be made of a description of leather 
called basil. The art consists in simply 
cutting out this material in imitation 
of natural objects, and in impressing 
upon it by simple tools, either with or 
without the aid of heat, such marks 
and charactcristics as are necessary to 
the imitation, The rules given with 
regard to the imitation of leaves and 
flowers apply to ornamcntal leather 
work. Begin with a simple object, 
and preteed by degrees tu those that 
are more complicated. Cut out an ivy 
or an oak leaf, and impress the veins 
upon it; then arrange these in groups, 
and affix them to frames, or otherwise. 
The tools required are ivory or steel 
points of various sizes, punches, and 
tin shapes, such as are used for con- 
fectionery. The points may be made 
out of the handles of old tooth-brushes., 
Before cutting out the leaves the leather 
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should be well soaked in water, until 
it is quite pliable. When dry, it will 
retain tke artistic shape. Leaves and 
stems are fastened together by means of 
aquid glue, and varnished with any of 
the drying varnishes, or with sealing- 
wax dissolved to a suitable consistency 
in spirits of wine. Wire, cork, gutta 
percha, bits of stems of trees, &c., may 
severally be used to aid in the forma- 
tion of groups of buds, flowers, sced- 
vessels, &c. 

2256. Black Paper Patterns. 
-——Mix some lamp-black with sweet oil. 
With a piece of flannel cover shects of 
writing-paper with the mixture: dab 
the paper dry with a bit of fine linen. 
When using, put the black side on 
another sheet of paper, and fasten the 
corners together with small pins. Lay 
on the back of the black paper the pat- 
tern to be drawn, and go over it with | 
the point of a steel drawing pencil: the | 
black will then leave the impression of 
the pattern on the under sheet, on which 
you may draw it with ink. 

2257. Patterns on Cloth or 
Muslin are drawn with a pen dipped 
in’ stone blue, a bit of sugar, and a 
little water; wet to the consistence 
wanted. 

2258. Feather Flowers.— Pro- 
cure the best white swan or goose 
feathers; have them plucked off the fowl 
with care not to break the web; free 
them from down, except a small Parad 
on the shaft of the feather. Get also 
a little fine wire, different sizes; a few 
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the feathor with the thumb and finger 
to the proper shape: mind not to break 
the web. 

2260. To MAKE THE Stem ann 
Heart or aA FiowEr.—Take a picce of 
wire six inches long ; across the top lay 
a small piece of cotton wool, turn the 
wire over it, and wind it round until it 
is the size of the heart or centre of the 
flower you are going to imitate. Ifa 
single flower, cover it with paste or 
velvet of the proper colour, and round 
it must be arranged the stamens; these 
are made of tine Indian silk, or feathers 
may be used for this purpose. After 
the petals have been attached, the silk 
or feather is dipped into gum, and 
then into the farina. Vlace the petais 
round, one at a time, and wind them on 
with Moravian cotton, No.4. Arrange 
them as nearly like the flower you 
have for a copy as possible. Cut the 
stems of the feathers even, and then 
make the calyx of feathers, cut like the 
pattern or natural flower. For the 
small flowers the calyx is made with 
paste. Cover the stems with paper or 
sulk the same as the flowers; the paper 
must be cut in narrow strips, about a 
quarter of an inch wide. 

2261. To MAKE THE PAsTES OF THE 
Cauys, ARTS, AND Bubs or FLOWERS. 
—Take common white starch and mix 
it with gum water until it is the sub- 
stance of thick treacle; colour it with 
the dycs used for the feathers, and keep 
it from the air. 

2262. To MAKE THE Farina.— Use 





skeins of fine floss silk, some good cotton | common ground rice, mixed into a stiff 
wool or wadding, a reel of No. 4 Mora- | paste with any dye: dry it before the 
vian cotton, a skein of Indian silk, the , fire, and when quite hard, pound it to a 
starch and gum for pastes, and a pair of | fine powder. The buds, berries, and 
small sharp scissors, a few shects of | hearts of some double flowers are made 
coloured silk paper, and some water | with cotton woul, wound around wire, 
colours. moulded to the shape with thumb and 

2259. Havine pPproccrep Two! finger. Smooth it over with gum 
Goop Sreciwens of the flower you / water, and when dry, cover the buds, 
wish to imitate, carefully pull off the | berries, or calyx with the proper coloured 
petals of one, and, with a piece of tissue : pastes: they will require one or twu 
paper, cut out the shape of each, | coats, and may be shaded with a little 
taking care to leave the shaft of the | paint, and then gummed and left to 


feather at least half an inch longer than : dry. 
the petal of the flower. Carefully bend; 2263. Firowexs oF Two ob MOKE 
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SHADES are variegated with water 
colours, mixed with lemon juice, ultra- 
marine and chrome for blue; and to 
produce other effects, gold may also be 
used in powder, mixed with lemon 
juice and gum water. 

2264. To Dyx Featuers Bivz.— 
Into two pennyworth of oil of vitriol 
mix two pennyworth of the best indigo 
in powder ; let it stand a day or two; 
when wanted shake it well, and into a 
quart of boiling water put one table- 
spoonful of the liquid. Stir it well, 
put the feathersin, and let them simmer 
a few minutes. 

2265. Ye..ow.—Put a tablespoon- 
ful of the best turmeric into a quart of 
boiling water: when well mixed put in 
the feathers. More or less of the tur- 
meric will give them different shades, 
and a very small quantity of soda will 
give them an orange hue. 

2266. Green. — Mix the indigo | 
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and allowed to drain before they sre 
put into the dyes. After they are taken 
out of the dye, rinse them two or three 
times in clear cold water (except the 
red, which must only be done once), 
then lay them on a tray, over which a 
cloth has been spread, before a good 
fire; when they begin to dry and un- 
fold, draw cach feather gently between 
your thumb and finger, until it regains 
its proper shape. 

272. THE LEAvEs OF THE FLOWERS 
are made of green feathers, cut like 
those of the natural flower, and serrated 
at the edge with a very small pair ot 
scissors. For the calyx of a moss-rose 
the down is left on the feather, and isa 
very good representation of the moss on 
the natural flower. 

. Waxen Flowers and 
Fruit.—Thcre is no art more easily 


‘acquired, nor more encouraging in its 


immediate results, than that of model- 


liquid with turmeric, and pour boiling , ling flowers and fruit in wax. The art, 
water over it; let the feathers simmer ' however, is attended by this drawback 
in the dye until they have acquired the | —that the materials required are some- 
shade you want them. | what expensive. 

2267. Pink. — Three good pink | 2274. Tue MATERIALS REQUIRED 


saucers in a quart of boiling water, with | for commencing the making of waxen 
If 


a small quantity of cream of tartar. 

« decp colour is requircd, use four 
saucers. Let the feathers remain in 
the dye several hours. 

2268. Rev.—In a quart of boiling 
water dissolve a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar; put in one tablespounful of pre- 
pared cochineal, and then a few drops 
of muriate of tin. This dye is expen- 
sive, and scarlet flowers are best made 
with the plumage of the red ibis, which 
can generally be had of a bird-fancier 
or bird-stuffer, who will give directions 
how it should be applied. 

2269. Iivac. — About two tea- 
spountuls of cudbear into about a quart 
of boiling water; let it simmer a few 
minutes before you put in the feathers. 
A small quantity of cream of tartar 
turns the colour from lilac to amethyst. 

2270. Buacx; Crimson.—Read the 
general instructions upon Dyeing. 


flowers will cust from 20s. to 30s., 
which may be obtained at most fancy 
repositories in large towns. Persons 
wishing to commence the art would do 
well to inquire the particulars, and see 
specimens of materials ; because in this, 
as in every other pursuit, there are 
novelties and improvements being in- 
troduced, which no buok can give an 
idea of. 

2275. Tue Perars, Leaves, &c., 
of flowers, are made of sheete of coloured 
wax, which may be purchased iu pack- 
ets of assorted colours, at from 6s. to 
Gs. 6d. pe gross. 

2276. Tus Stems are made of wire 
of suitable thicknesses, covered with 
silk, and overlaid with wax; and the 
leaves are frequently made by thin 
sheets of wax pressed upon leaves of 
embossed calico. Leaves of various 
descriptions are to be obtained of the 


2271. Berore THE FEATHERS ARE | persons who sell the materials for was 
pYxb they must be put into hot water, |fower making. 
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2277. LapiEs WILL QFTEN Finp,| 2284. Fok THE Tints, Srurres, 
among their discarded artificial flowers, | AND Srots of variegated flowers, you 
leaves and buds that wil! serve as the | will be supplied with colours among 
base of their wax models, the other materials; and the applica- 

2278. Tue best Guipe to the con- | tion of them is precisely upon the prin- 
struction of a flower—far better than; ciple of water-colour painting. 
printed diagrams or patterns—is to; 2285. For tug Imitatina or 
take a flower, say a éulip, a rose, or; Fruir in wax, very diffcrent rules 
a camellia. If possible, procure fio;are to be observed. The following 
flowers, nearly alike, and carefully ; directions may, however, be generally 
picking one of them to pieces, lay the ' followed: —The material of hi 
petals down in the order in which they | moulds for waxen fruit should be com- 
are taken from the flower, and then cut; posed is the dof plaster of Paris, which 
paper patterns from them, and number : can be bought from the Italian figure- 
them from the centre of the flower,‘ makers at about a peuny a pound, in 
that you may know thcir relative posi- ; bags containing fourteen pounds, or 
tions. i half-bags containing seven pounds. If 

2279. Tue Perrect Frower will this caunot be procured, the cheaper 
guide you in getting the wax petals! plaster, from the oil-shops. may be 
together, and will enable you to give, i substituted, if it can be obtained quite 
not only to each petal but tothe contour! fresh. 11, however, the plaster is faulty, 
of the flower, the characteristics which the results of the modelling will of 
are natural to it. In most cases, they : course be more or Icss faulty also. It is 
are merely pressed together and held in’ the property of plaster of Paris to form 
their places by the adhesiveness of the a chemical union with water, and to 
wax. From the paper patterns the wax form a paste which rapidly “sets ' or 
vetals or other portions of the flowers hardens into a substance of the density 
may be cut. They should be cut of firm chalk. The mould must there- 
singly, and the scissors should be fre- fore be made by an impression frum 
spd dipped into water, to prevent the object to be imitated, made upon 
She wax adhcring to the blades. the plaster before It sets. 

2280. Tire Sckars or Wax that fall 2286. Tue Use or an Exastic 
from the cutting will be found useful Frei in carly experiments Ieads to a 
for making seed-vessels, and other purts want of accuracy in the first steps of 
of the Howers. the speration, Which causes very annoy- 

2281. Leaves or Frowens. — ing dillicultics afterwards; and there- 
Where the manufactured foundations fore a solid, inclastic Lody--an egy 
cannot be obtained, patterns of them boiled hard — is recommended as the 
should be cut in paper, and the venous first object to be imitated. 
appearance may boinpurted to the wux 2287. Having Fintep A SMALL 
by pressing the leaf upon it. ~PropixG Basin about three quarters 

2282. IN tue Constreerion oF full of damp sand (the finer the better} 
Sprics, it is most important to be lay the egy lengtiways in the sand, so 
guided by sprigs of the natural plant, that half of it is above, and half below, 
ax various kinds of plants have the level of the sand, which should be 
many different characteristics in the perfectly smooth around it. Then pre- 
grouping of their flowers, leaves, and pure the plaster in another basin, which 
branches, Should be half full of water. Sprinkle 

2283. Taxy a Flowex anv Cory the plaster in quickly till it comes to 
IT, observing car: in the selection of the top of the water, and then, having 
goud sheets of wax, and seeing that. stirred it for a moment with a spoun, 
their colours are precisely those of the , pour the whole upon the cgg in the 
flower you desire to imitate. , Other basin. 
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2288. Write tHe Hair Mocxtn | vessel; then prepare some more liquid 
THUR MADE is hardening thoroughly, | plaster as before, and pour it upon the 
earefully remove every particle of! egg and mould, and while it is harden- 
plaster from the basin in which it was | ing, round it with the spoon as with the 
mixed, and also from the spoon which! first half. 

has been used. This must be done by’ 2280. Ix pve Tre rEeMOvE THE 
placing them both in water and wiping | WHOLE from the basin; the halves will 
them perfectly clean. This is highly ! be found readily separable, and the egg 
important, since a small quantity of: being removed, the mould is ready to 


plaster which has set will destroy the’ 
quality of a second mixing if it is ineor- 
porated therewith. Inahout five minutes © 
the half mould will be fit to remove, 
which may be done by turning the basin : 
up with the right hand (taking care not 
to lose the sand}, so that the mould falls 
into the lett hand. The egg should 
then be gently allowed to fall back on 
the sand out of the mould; if, however, 
it adheres, lightly serape the plaster 
from the edge of the mould, and then 
shake it out into the hollow of the hand. 
If, however, the exact half of the eg 
has been immersed in the sand, no such 
difficulty will arise; this shows how , 
important is exactness in the first posi- 
tion of the olject: from which a casting 
is to be taken. The egg being removed 
and laid aside, the mould or casting 
must be “trimmed ;"" that is, the sand 
must be brushed from the flat surtace 
of the mould with a nail-brash very, 
slightly, without touching the extreme . 
and sharp edges where the hollow of: 
the mould commences. Then upon the | 
broad edge from which the sand has 
been brushed, make four equi-distant 
hollows (with the round end of a table- 
knife’, like the deep impression of a 
thimble’s end. These are toa guide 
hereafter in the fixing of the second half 
of the mould. The egg should now be 
replaced in the casting, and the edge of 
the east, with the holes, thoroughly 


cast in, after it has been set aside for an 


: hour or two, so as to completely harden. 


This is the simplest form of mould, and 


‘all are made upon the same principle. 


2291. Tue Castinc or an Eo is 
not merely interesting as the first step 
in a series of lessons, but as supplying 
ameans of imitating peculiarly charm- 
ing objects, which the natural historian 
tries almost in vain to preserve. We 
shall procecd, then, with the directions 
for the casting of an egg in the mould. 

2292. For tHe First Exrert- 
MENTS, common yellow wax may be 
used as the material, or the ends of 
haif-burnt wax candies. The materials 
of the hurd (not tallow) composition 
mould candles will also answer. 

2293. Every Lance OBEcT To BE 
IMITATED In wax shouid be cast hollow ; 
and therefore, though the transparent 
lightness required in the imitation of 
fruits is not requisite in an artificial egg, 
we shall cast the egg upon the same prin- 
ciple aga picce of fruit. Firstly. The two 
pieces of the plaster of Taris mould must 
be soaked in hot water for ten minutes. 
Secondly. The wax should in the 
meantime be very slowly melted in a 
smail tin saucepan, with a spout to it, 
care being taken not to allow it to boil, 
or it will be discoloured. As to the 
quantity of wix to be melted, the fol- 
lowing is a gmeral rule :--If a lump, 
the size of the object to he imitated, be 


lubricated with sweet oi] laid on with! placed in the saucepan, it should be 
a feather, or what is better, a large: sufficient for casting twice, at least. 
camol-hair brush. | Thirdly. As svon as the wax is melted 

2289. Isto THE SMALL Pupprse | thoroughly, piace the saucepan on the 
Basin from which the sand has been! hob of the ernte, and, taking the parts 
emptied, place with the egg uppermost of the mould from the hot water, re- 
the half mould, which, if the operation “move the moisture trom their surfaces 
has been managed properly, should f?é, by pressing them gently with a hand- 
vione at the edges to the side of the kerhicf or sot cloth. It is necessary 
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‘o use what 2s called in some of the arta; to get chipped when laid by in a cup- 
“a bhi light hand” in this operation, | board; and for this reason, as well as 
specially in drying moulds of fruits|for the sake of practice, we recom- 
iy bie aspect posscases characteristic ; mend our pupils to make at least a 
irregularities — such as thoso on the dozen waxen eggs before they proceed 
orange, the lemon, or the cucumber. to any other object. If they succeed 
The mould must not be eriped, but only in this comp/ete/y, they may rest assured 
vressed. If the water has not been hot that every difficulty which is likely to 
enough, or if the drying is not performed meet them in any future operations will 
quickly, the mould will be too cold, be casily overcome. 

and the wax will congeal too rapidly, : . To Cororr tHe Wax.— 
and settle in ridges and streaks: on the! While the wax is yet on the hob, and 
other hand, if the wax has been made in a fluid state, stir into it a little flake 
:00 hot, it will adhere to the mould, and - Atte, in powder, and continue to stir the 
sefuse to come out entire. Fourthly. mixture while it is being poured into 
Having laid the two halves of the: the half mould. It will be found that 
nould so that there can be no mis- ‘unless the fixing and shaking of the 
take in fitting the onc in its exact place . moulds is managed quickly, the colours 
quickly on the other, pour from the ing matter will settle on the side of the 
saucepan into one of the half moulds half into which the mixture is poured 5 
nearly as much wax as will fill the a little care in manipulation is there. 
hollow made by the model ‘erg’, quickly fore again requisite. The colouring 
fit the other halfon the top uf it. squeeze of the wax is a matter which comes 
the two pieces tightly together im the casilvenough by experiment. ranges, 
hand, and still holding thm thus, turn Jemons, jarue gooseberrnies, small ene 


‘hem over in every possibl: position, so 
that the wax which is slowly conycaling 
in the internai holiow of the mould may 
ve of equal thickness in ail parts. 
Having continued this process at least 
wo minutes, the hands (still heiding 


‘eumbers, &e., &¢., are exveilent objects 
fur pristice. 

2295. To proptcr a Guow Tarra. 
TION OF THE SUBFACE.--- Pt will be nated 
by the close observer that the shel of 
the eammen hen’s eve has a number 


ind turning the mould) may be ime of minute heiess which destroy the 
nersed in cold water to accelerate the; perfect smeothicss of its appearance. 
‘ooling process. The perfect congeal-; This peculiarity is imutated in’ the 
nent of the wax may be known after a j fotiowing simple manner :- In the first 
ittle experience by the absence of the (place, very siightly prick with «fine 
ound of fluid on shaking the mouid. jneedie the surface of your waxen egg, 
‘ifthly. As soon as the mould is com- fund then, having smeared it) with 
letely cooied, the halves may be sepa- {spirits of turpentine, rub the surface 
uted carefully, the upper being lifted {all over, so as nearly tu obliterate the 
raight up from the under. and if the {| marks of the needle point. 

yeration has heen properly anaerd,) 2296. Diaphanie. -—- This is a 
waxen egg will be turned out of the ! beautiful, useful, and inexpensive art, 
ould. Lastly. The egg will only! casily acquired, and producing imita- 
quire trimming, that is, removing the i tions of the richest and rarest stained 
ige which marks the line at which! glass; and also of making blinds, 
e halves of the mould joined, and ! serrena, skylights, Chinese lanterns, &c., 
lishing out the scratches or inequali-. in every variety of colour and design. 

8 left by the knife with a pierce of: 2207. In Deconatina His Horse, 
ft rag, wet with spirits of turpen- an Englishman spends as much money 
1 or spirits of wine, It is alwavs.as be can conveniently spare; the 
sirable to muake several castings of cclegances and refinements of modern 
6 aamne object, as the moulds are upt;taete demand evmething more than 
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mere comfort; yet i his walls 
are hung with P agieratin is drawing- 
rooms filled with bijouterie, how is it 
that the windows of his hall, his 
library, his staircase, are neglected ? 
The reason is obvious. The magnifi- 
cent historical old stained glass might 
be envied, but could not be brought 
within the compass of ordinary means. 
Recent improvements in printing in 
colours led the way to this beautiful 
invention, by which economy is com- 
bined with the most perfect results. A 
peculiar kind of paper is rendered per- 
fectly transparent, upon which designs 
are printed in glass colours (rifro de 
soulenrs), which will not change with 
she light. The paper is applied to the 
glass with a clear white varnish, and 
when dry, apreparation is finally applied, 
which increases the transparency, and 
adds tenfold brilliancy to the effect. 

2298. Ture 1s ANOTHER Dreren, 

rinted in imitation of the half-light 
abat-jour) ; this is used principally for 
& ground, covering the whole surface of 
the glass, within which (the necessary 
spaces having been previously cut out 
before it is stuck on the glass) are 
placed medallion centres of Watteau 
figures, perfectly transparent, which 
derive increased brilliancy from the 
semi-transparency of the surrounding 
ground. This is by fur the cheapest 
method, though involving extra trouble, 
as the plain grounds printed in sheets 
(20) in. by 163) are only 1s. 6d. each ; 
and there is one sheet of suitable trans- 
parent designs, which contains twenty- 
four medallion Watteau centres (price 
6s.) : twenty of these medallions average 
3¢ in. ’:y 4 in., the remaining four mea- 
sure 7 in. by 6 in. 

2299. Tue TRANsraRENT SHEETS 
are all Gs. each; they measure 204 in. by 
16%, and are ready for immediate use. 
The varnish is Is. 6d. per bottle; the 
liqueur diaphane, 1s. 6d. per bottle ; 
Srushes, 4d. cach; metal palettes, 1s. 6d. 
2ach; ivory sticks from 1s. each. These 
are all the articles required. 
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glass carefully, and then calculate how 
many sheets it will take (the sizes of 
each kind are given above). ‘The sheets 
are arranged so that they can be joined 
together continuously, or cut to any 
size or pe. 

2301. Practica [nsrructions.— 
Choose a fine day for the operation, as 
the glass should be perfectly dry, and 
unaffected by the humidity of the 
atmosphere. Of course, if you dave a 
choice, it is more convenient to work 
on your glass before it is fixed in the 
frame. If you are working on a piece 
of unattached glass, lay it on a flat table 
(a marble sle is preferable), over which 
you must previously lay a piece of 
baize or cloth to keep the glass steady. 
The glass being thus fixed, clean and 
polish the side on which you intend to 
operate (in windows this is the inner 
side), then with your brush lay on it 
very equably a good coat of the pre- 
pared varnish ; let this dry for an hour, 
more or less, according to the dryness 
of the atmosphere and the thickness of 
the coat of varnish ; meantime cut and 
trim your designs carefully to fit the 
glass (if it is one entire transparent 
sheet you will find little trouble); then 
lay them on a picce of paper, face 
downwards, and damp the back of them 
with a sponge, applied several times, to 
equalize the moisture. In this opera- 
tion arrange your time so that your 
designs may now be tinally left to dry 
for fifteen minutes before application to 
the glass, the varnish on which has now 
become tacky or sticky, and in a proper 
state to receive them. Apply the 
printed side next to the glass without 
pressure ; endeavour to let your sheet 
fall perfectly level and smooth on your 
glass, so that you may avoid leaving 
creases, which would be fatal. Take 
now your palette, lay it flat on the 
design, and press out all the air-bubbles, 
commencing in the centre, and working 
them out at the sides; an ivory stick 
will be found useful in removing creases ; 
you now leave this to dry, and after 





2300. To ascertaIN THE QvuAN-| twenty-four hours apply a slight coat of 
wry of designs regured, moasure your ! the liqueur diaphane, leaving it another 


day, when, if dry, apply a second coat 
of the same kind, which must be left 


several days: finally, apply a coat of 


varnish over all. 

2302. Ir THEesz DIRECTIONS ARE 
CAREFULLY FOLLOWED, your glass will 
never be affected by time or any varia- 
tions in the weather ; it will defy hail, 
rain, frost, and dust, and can be washed 
the same as ordinary stained glass, to 
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2307. INsTEAD OF STEEFING THE 
Dzsiens in the ea ea liquor at 
the time of printing them, which was 
previously done is order to show their 
transparency 2o the purchaser, but which 
was practically objectionable, as the 
paper in that state was brittle, and 
devoid of pliancy, necessitating also 
the use of a peculiarly difficult vehicle 
{to manage (varnish) in applying it to 


which, in some respects, it is even|the glass, the manufacturer now pre- 


superior. 

2303. Ir I8 IMPOSSIBLE TO ENU- 
MERATE the variety of articles to the 
manufacture of which Diaphanie may 
be successfully applied, as it is not 
confined to glass, but can be done on 


pares his paper differently, in order to 
jallow the use of parchment size in 
:Sticking them on the glass. The 
‘liqueur diaphane, which is finally 
‘applied, renders them perfectly trans- 
'parer.t. In this mode of operation, no 


silk, parchment, paper, linen, &c., after ‘delay is requisite, the designs being 
they have bess made transparent, which . applied to the glass immediately after 
may be accomplished in the following laying on the size, taking care to press 
manner :— rout all the air-bubbles, for which pure 
2304. Stretch yocr Parrr, or pose aroller will be found indispensable. 
whatever it may be, on a frame or The designs should be damped before 
drawing board, then apply two sue- ‘the size is applied to them. 
cessive coats (a day between cach) of 2808. Decalcomanie. — This 
diaphanous liquor, and after Jeaving it. recently discovered and beautiful art 
to dry for sereral days, cover it with | consists in transferring coloured draw- 
a thin layer of very clear size, and when ings to glass, porcelain, china, wood, 


dry it will be in a fit state to receive the 
coat of varnish and the designs. 

2305. Six, Lex, on 
Sturrs should be more carefully 
stretched, and receive a thicker coat of 


size than paper or parchment ; the latter | 


may be strained on a drawing or any 
other smooth board, by damping the 
sheet, and after pasting the edges, 
stretching it down while damp (silk, 
linen, and other stuffs require to be 
carefully stretched on a knitting or 
other suitable frame). Take great care 
to allow, whatever you use, time to dry 
before applying the liqueur diaphane. 
2306. ALL kinps oF SCREENS, lamp 
shades and glasses, lanterns, &c., &., 
may be made in this way, as heat will 
produce no effect upon them. The 
transparent pictures are sucreseful, 
because they may be hung on a window 


frame or removed at will, and the: 
window blinds are far superior to any- ; 


thing of that kind thet have yet been 
seen. 


OTHER . 


silk, furniture, plaster of Paris, alabas- 
‘ter, ivory, paper, paper hangings, 
- windows, tea trays, oil cloth, and ail 
kinds of fancy articles; in short, 
materials of any kind, shape, or size, 
‘provided they possess a smooth surface, 
‘can be decorated with Decalcomanie ; 
the immediate result being an exact 
resemblance to painting by hand. ‘he 
art itself is simple and ingenious, and 
while affording agreeable occupation to 
Jadices, 1t may be made to scrve many 
‘useful purposes, on account of the 
‘numerous objects which will admit of 
! being thus ornamented. 

2309. THe MATERIALS EMPLOYED 
IN DEcALCOMANIE are,- -i. A bottle of 
transfer varnish for fixing the drawings. 
ii, A bottle of light varnish to pass 

lever the drawings when fixed. iil. A 
‘bottle of spirit to clean the brushes, 
and to remove those pietures which 
may not Le successful. iv. A picee of 
beaver cloth about nine inches square. 
v. A paper-knife and roller. vi. Two os 
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three camel-hair brushes. vii. A basin of 
ater. viii. A bottle of opaque varnish. * 

2810. Insrxuctions.-—Thoroughly 
slean and free from grcase the article 
‘o be decorated; then, having cut off 
the white paper margin of the draw- 
ng, dip one of the brushes into the 
ansfer varnish, and give it a very 
ight coat, being especially careful to 
over the whole of the coloured portion, 
jut not to allow it to touch the blank 
saper; then lay the drawing, face down- 
ward, on the object to be ornamented, 
‘aking care to placo it at onco where it 
‘8 to remain, as it would be spoilt by 
moving. If the varnish, on its first 
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the design. On the following day, pro- 
ceed according to the instructions given 
in the preceding paragraph. 

2312. To onnament Sixk Paper, 
oR ARTICLES WHICH WILL NOT BEAR 
Wertinc.—Varnish the picture with 
the transfer varnish, as previously ex- 
plained, following the outline of the 
design, then allow it to dry for an hour 
or two; when quite dry, pass a damp 
sponge overthce entire surface ofthe shect, 
so as to remove the composition which 
surrounds the picture, and which may 
spoil the object. Let the paper dry 
once more, and varnish the picture 
again with the transfer varnish; in 


application, is too liquid, allow the pic-! about ten minutes, place it face down. 
‘ure to remain for about ten minutes to! ward on the object to be decorated, 
xt. Moisten the cluth with water, ; and rub it with the paper-knit or 
nd lay it gently on the drawing which, roller, over the whole of its surface. 
1as been previously laid in its place on ; Finally, moisten the paper with a wet 
ithe object to be decorated ; then rub it brush, allow it tu remain sutliciently 
over with the paper-knife or roller, so.long to become moist, then strip the 
as to cause the print to adhere in every , paper off. Zo remore a spoilt picture 
part; this done, remove the cloth, well from any object, dip a soft rag in the 


:0ak the paper with a camel-hair brush 

lipped in water, and immediately after | 
ift the paper by one corner, and gently ° 
draw it off. The picture will be left , 
mm the object, while the paper will ' 
rome off perfectly white. Care must _ 
ge taken that the piece of cloth, with- | 
aut being too wet, is sufficiently so tu! 
saturate tho paper completely. The | 
Irawing must now be washed with a 

samel-hair brush, in clean water, to 

remove the surplus varnish, and then 

eft till quite dry. On the following 

ay, cover the picture with a light coat 

of the fixing varuish, to give brilliancy 

o the colours. 

2311. To ornament Dank - co- 
AOURED Onsects, such as the bind- 
ngs of bouks, Kussia leather, blotting- 
tases, leathern bags, &ec., the picture 
must be previously covered with a mix- 
“ure of opaque white varnish, taking 
sare, not tv pass beyond the outline of 





* The requisite materials, together with 
Jesigns, and appropriate articles for embe!- 
"ahment, may be obtained from Messrs. A. 
- arion and Co., 162, Regent Street, London. 


Various. 


essence, and rub it over the surtace. 

2818. To ristre a Svccissru. 
REsv.t, care must “be taken to xlve a 
very light coating of varnish to the 
parts to be transferred. When the 
varnish is first applied it is very liquid, 
and must remain ten minutes, the bes’ 
condition fur transferring beng when 
the varnish is only just sticky, without 
being tuo dry. 

2314. Tue ro.towine Designs 
WILL BE FOVND THE MosT ELEGANT 
AND APPROPRIATE.—English flowers of 
every varicty; bouquets; tropical birds, 
Howers and fruits in imitation of aquas 
tint; garlands with cupids after Wat. 
teau, and garlands with birds; domes- 
tic scenes; pears and cherries, apples 
and plums, white grapes and plums, 
black grapes and peaches, plums and 
mulberries; large bouquet of roses ; 
bouquets of moss roses and pansics; 
bouquets of small camelias; bouquets 
of wall-flowers and poppies ; bouquets 
of orange-blossom, medallions, various 
subjects; birds’ neats; Gothic initials 
and monograms, fleurs-de-lis ; borderg 
M 
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2315. Henaupic DecaLcomMANIE is 
an extended application of this art, the 
arms and crests of persons or families 
being cmblazoned in their proper 
colours according to therules of heraldry, 
and prepared for Decaleomanie. Armo- 
rial bearings, thus embellished, serve 
‘admirably to ornament and identify the 
books of a library and pictures of a gal- 
lery, to decorate the theme of a banquet, 
the invitations toa soirée, and by their 
brilliant colours will give an elegant 
effect to the table decorations. 

2316. Croquet.—This out-door 
pastime is of comparatively modern 
creation, and is every day becoming 
more in vogue. It may be played by 
poe of all ages and of cithor sex ; 

ut it is especially adapted for ladies 
and young persons, as it demands but 
trifling personal exertion, whilc it atfords 
delightful and health-giving sport. 

2317. Tux Grocnp tron WHICH 


Croavet 1f PLAYED is preferably a: 


grass-plot of an oblong form; but on 
ordinary lawn or expanse of even turf 
will answer the purpose, so long as it 
is of sufficient extent for the operations 
of the game. 

2318. Tue ImpLEMENTs FOR PLAY- 
§x@ Croquet are the balls, tho mallets, 
the starting and turning pegs, the 
Croquét clips or markers, the hoops or 
arches. These may be obtained at the 
ordinary toy warchouscs. 

9319. ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
Ifoors.—4s much of the interest of 
this game depends upon the arrange- 
ment of the hoops, it is essential that 
they should be fixed in the ground on 
definite principles. In the first place, 
tho starting peg is driven in at one end 
of the ground, and the turning peg is 
driven in at the other extremity. 
From each of these pegs a space of 
twelve fect intervenes; here a hoop is 
fixed; another space of ten fect inter- 
venes, when a second hoop is fixed; 
a space of eight fect then succeeds, 
and at this point is formed what may 
be termed the base, on each side of 
which, at a distance of twenty feet, and 
succeeding each other at intervals of 
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ten feet, three hoops are driven in. 
By this arrangement, a square ia 
formed, the starting peg leading into 
its centre, and the turning peg leading 
from it. Where the ground is small, 
the distances may be contracted pro- 
portionally. Other arrangements of 
the hoops may be made at the dis- 
cretion of the players, but the first- 
named plan will be found best worthy 
of adoption, as it affords the most 
excellent opportunities for the display 
of address and skill. 

2320. Tue GAME CONSISTS in 
striking the balls from the starting 
peg through the seven hoops to the peg 
at the opposite extremity. The balls 
are then driven back again to the 
starting peg. 

2321. THe GAME MAY RE PLAYED 
by any number of persons not exceed- 
ing eight. A larger number protracts 
the intervals between the several turns, 
and thereby rendcrs the game tedious. 
The most eligible number is four. if 
two only play, each player should take 
two balls, and when as many as eight 
play, there should be two sides or sets. 

2322. Ix yvuayvixna tue Gamer, 
each player takes a mallet, ball, and 
Croquét clip of the sume colour or 
numbcr, the clip being used to indicate 
the hoop at which, in his turn, he 
aims. The division into sides, choice 
of balls, mallets, &c., is determined by 
the players among themsclves. 

2323. Laws or THE Game.—In 
Croquét, as with many other sports 
when first established, there exist 
differences of opinion on certain points 
of practice. We have consulted nume- 
rous treatises on the game, and find 
Jaques’s ‘‘Laws and Regulations of 
the Game of Croquét ” * to be one of the 
most practical and _ straightforward 
manuals extant. It is to this work 
that we are mainly indebted for the 
following Laws of the Game :— 

i. On commencing, each player must 
place his ball within a mallet’s length 

es uét, Dlustrated with Dia sand 
Ge crivines = je amie and Son, 108, Hatton 
Gardet:, London, 


BETTER GO ROUND THAN FALL INTO THE DITCH. 


of the starting peg in any direction, and 
his opening Haas must be to pass 
through the first hoop. 

ii. The players on cach side are to 
play alternately, according to the 
colours on the starting peg, and the 
order in which they play cannot be 
altered during the game. 

iii, Each player continues to play so 
long as he plays with success, that is, 
so long as he drives his ball througt. 
the next hoop in order, or croquéts 
another ball. 

iv. When a player strikes his own 
ball so as to hit another at a distance, 
he is said to roquét it; and, having 
thus hit a ball, he must then, as it is 
termed, “take the croquét,” which is 
done as follows :—He lays his own ball 
against the otherso that the two touch; 
he then places his foot on his own ball, 
which he strikes with his mallet; this 
will drive the ball with a momentum 
and in a direction most desired. In 
doing this the player should press his 
foot on his own ball. 

v. A player must move the tall 
he croquéts. He is said to “tako a 
stroke off’? when he places his own ball 
to touch the croquéted ball very lightly, 
so as to leave it, when croquéted, in 
nearly the same position ; but in doing 
this the croquéted ball must be per- 
ceptibly moved. 

vi. No ball can croquét, or he cro- 
quéted, until it be passed through the 
first hoop. 

vil. Any player missing the first hoop 
takes his ball up, and, when his turn 
comes again, plays from the starting 
place, as at first. 

vil. A player may croquét any num- 
ber of balls consecutively; but he can- 
not croquét the same ball twice during 


the same turn, without first sending his | th 


own ball through the next hoop in 
order. 

ix. Instead of aiming at his hoop or 
another ball, a player may strike his 
ball towards any part of the ground he 
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from the game by pegging, or, by not 
doing so, remain in. In this case he 
is called a “ rover,’ and will still have 
the power of croguéting consecutively 
all the balls during any one of his 
turns. 

x. When a ball roquéts another ball, 
tho player's ballis ‘‘dead,” and ‘in 
hand” until after the player of it ha 
taken the croquét. Hence it follows 
that if it cannon from one ball to an- 
other, or from a ball through its own 
hoop, or from a ball on to either of the 
pegs, none of these subsequent strokes 
count anything. If, however, a player 
cannon off a ball which in the same 
turn he has croquéted, and then runs 
off it and makes a stroke, that stroke 
counts. 

xi. A player whose ball is roquéted 
or croquéted through its hoop in order, 
counts the hoop. 

xii. A player must hit his ball fairly 
—not pushit. A ball is considered to 
be fairly hit when the sound of the 
stroke is heard. <A ball is ‘‘ pushed” 
when the face of the mallet is alowed 
to rest against it, and the ball propelled 
without the mallet being drawn back. 

xiii. A player may play in any atti- 
tude, and use his mallct with his hands 
in any way he pleases, so that he strike 
the ball with the face of the mallet. 

xiv. When the ball of a player hits 
the starting peg, after he has been 
through all the hoops, whether by his 
own play, or by being roquéted (sub- 
ject to the provisions in iaw x.), or by. 

oe he is out of the game, 
which goes on without him, his turn 
being omitted. 

xv. The clip is placed on the hoop 
through which the player is next 
going. The clips are to be changed by 
e umpire, and are decisive as to the 
position of a player's ball; but if the 
umpire forget to change a clip, any 
player may remind him before the next 
stroke. Should there be no clips, a 
player is entitled to ask any other 


pleases. When he has madé a com-|player how he stands in the game. 


plete circuit from the 


to the starting peg ho may either tire | that Ja, 


A piayer stops at the : 
havdog struck the turning peg 
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in order, his turn is at an end, and even | 
though he should roquét off the peg, it 
does not count. When his turn comes 
round again, he plays his ball from the 
spot it rolled to after pegging. 

xvii. A ball is considered to have 
passed through its hoop if it cannot be 
touched by the handle of the mallct, 
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He is clear and explicit in all his 
bargains. 

Leaves nothing of consequence to 
memory which he can and ought to com- 
mit to writing. 

Keeps copics of all his important let- 
ters which he sends away, and has every 
letter, invoice, &c., belonging to his 


laid on the ground from wire to wire, | business, titled, classed, and put away. 


on the side from which the ball passed. 


Never suffers his desk to be confused 


xvili. The decision of the umpire is| by many papers lying upon it. 


final. His duties are—to move the 


Is always at the head of his business, 


clips ; to decide when balls aro fairly | well knowing thatif he leaves it, it will 
struck ; to restore balls to their places | leave him. 


which have been disturbed by acci- 


Holds it as a maxim that he whose 


dont; and to decide whether a cro-! credit is suspected is not one to be 
ia ball is moved or not, in doubt- | trusted. 


Is constantly examining his books, 


2324. Terms vsep IN THE Game. | and secs through all his affairs as far as 
—Roguét.—To hit another ball with | care and attention will enable him. 


one’sown. Croguét.—To strike one's | 


own ball when in contact with a ro- 
quéted ball. Wired.—To have the ball 
in such 2 position that a hoop prevents 
the stroke which is wished to be 
made. Peg.—To “peg” is to strike 
either of the pegs in proper order. 
Dismiss.—To “dismiss” a ball is to 
croquét it to a distance. 

2325. Habits of a Man of 
Business. —A sacred regard to the 
principles of justice forms the basis of 
every transaction, and regulates the 
conduct of the upright man of busincss. 

He is strict in kecping his engage- 
ments. 

Does nothing carelessly or in a hurry. 

Employs nobody to do what ho can 
easily do himself. 

Keeps everything in its proper place. 

Leaves nothing undone that ought to 
be done, and which circumstances per- 
mit him to do. 

Keeps his designs and business from 
the view of others. 

Is prompt and decisive with his cus- 
tomers, and does not over-trado his 
capital. 

Prefers short credits to long ones; 
and cash to credit at all times, either in 
buying or selling ; and small profits in 
credit cases with little risk, to the chance 
@f better gains with more hazard. 





Balances regularly at stated times, 
!and then makes out and transmits all 
j his accounts current to his customers, 
; both at home and abroad. 

Avoids as much as possible all sorts of 
accommodation in mouey matters, and 
lawsuits where there is the least hazard. 

He is economical in his expenditure, 
always living within his income. 

Keeps a memorandum-book in his 
pocket, in which he notes every parti- 
cular relative to appointments, addresses, 
and petty cash matters. 

Is cautious how he becomes security 
for any person ; and is gencrous when 

ed by motives of humanity. 
ta man act strictly to these habits— 
ever remembering that he hath no profits 
by his pains whom Providence doth not 
prosper—and success will attend hig 
efforts. 

2326. Taking aShop or Place 
of Business. —1f you are about to 
take a place of business, you will do 
well to consider the following re- 
marks :— 

2327. Smarr Carrrarists.—Let 
us take the case of a person who has no 
intimate knowledge of any particular 
trade, but having a very small capital, 
is about to embark it in the exchange 
of commodities for cash, in order to 
obtain an honest livelihood thereby. It 
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is clear, that unless such a person starts 
with proper precaution and judgment, 
the capital will be expended without 
adequate results; rent and taxes will 
accumulate, the stock will lie dead or 
become deteriorated, and loss and ruin 
must follow. For the least absorption 
acting upon a small capital will soon dry 
up its source; and we need not picture 
the trouble that will arise when the 
mainspring of a tradesman’s success 
abides by him no more. 

2328. Larcen CarrraLists.—Tho 
case of the larger capitalist can scarcely 
be considerod an exception to the same 
rule. For itis probable that the larger 
capitalist, upon commencing a busi- 
ness, would sink more of his funds ina 
larger stock—would incur liability to a 
heavier rent; and the attendant taxcs, 
the wages of assistants and servants, 
would be greater, and, therefore, if the 
return came not speodily, similar con- 
sequences must sooner or later ensue. - 

2329. Loca.rr1es.—Largo or small 
capitalists should, therefore, upon enter- 
ing on a shopkeeping speculation, con- 
sider well the nature of the locality in 
which they propose to carry on trade, 
the number of the population, the 
habits and wants of the people, and the 


as a matter of habit or of choice, supply 
their chief wants thereat; and the 
suburban shopkeeper depends princi- 
pally for support upon the accidental 
forgetfulness of his neighbour, who 
omits to bring something from the 
cheaper and better market; or upon 
the changes of the weather, which may 
sometimes favour him by rendcring a 
‘trip to town” exceedingly undesirable. 

2331. Farturrs.— Whiletho gras 
is growing the horso is starving;” and 
thus, while the new district is becoming 
peopled the funds of the small shop- 
keeper are gradually eaten up, and he 
puts up his shutters just at tho time 
when a more cautious speculator steps 
in to nrofit by the connection already 
formed, and to take advantage of the 
now improved condition of the locality. 
It seems, therefore, desirable for the 
small capitalist rathor to run the risk of 
a more expensive rent, in a well-peopled 
district, than to resort to places of slow 
and uncertain demand; for the welfare 
of the small shopkeeper depends entirely 
upon the frequency with which his 
limited stock is cleared out and replaced 
by fresh supnlics. 

23832. Precavutions.—But should 
the small capitalist still prefer opening 


extent to which they are already sup- | in a suburban district, where competition 


plied with the goods which the new 
adventurer proposes to offer them. 
2330. New Neicusournoops.— 
There is a tendency among small capi- 
talists to rush into new neighbourhoods 
with the expectation of making an early 
connection. ow rents also serve as 
an attraction to these localitics. We 
have found, however, in our experience, 
that the early suburban shops seldom 
succced. They are generally entered 
upon at the very earlicst moment that 
the state of the locality will permit— 
often before the house is finished the 
shop is tenanted, and goods exposed for 
sale—even while the streets are un- 
paved, and while the roads are as rough 
and uneven as country lanes. The con- 
sequence is, that as the few inhabitants 
of these localities have frequent com- 
munication with adjacent towns, they, 


is less severe, and rents and rates less 
burdensome, there are certain precau- 
tions which he will do well to observe. 
He should particularly guard against 
opening a shop to supply what may be 
termed tho superfluities of lifo; for the 
inhabitants of suburban districts are 
those who, like himself, have resorted 
to a cheap residence for the sake of 
economy. Or, if this be not the case— 
if they are people of independent means, 
who prefer the “detached villa” to the 
town house, squeezed up on both sides, 
they have the means of riding and 
driving to town, and will prefer choosing 
articles of taste and luxury from the 
best marts, enriched by the finest 
display. 

333. Necessrrizs on Luxuries. 
—The suburban shopkeeper should, 


| therefore, confine himself to supplying 
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HE THAT NEGLECTS TIME, TIME WILL NEGLECT. 
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the necessities of life. Hungry people | his expenditure, that, in derivin 
dislike to fotch their bread from five! fits from trade, he may not trespass 


miles off; and to bring vegetables from 
a long distance would evidently be a 
matter of considerable inconvenicnce. 
The baker, the butcher, the preen- 
grocer, the beer retailer, &c., are those 
who find their trade first established 
in suburban localities. And not until 
these are doing well should the tailor, 
the shoemaker, the hatter, the draper, 
the hosier, and others, expect to find a 
return for their capital and reward for 
their labour. 

2334. Crvmiry.—In larger locali- 
tics, whcre competition abounds, the 
small shopkeeper frequently outstrips 
his more powerful rival by one element 
of success, which may he added to any 
stock without cest, but cannot be with- 
held without Isss. That element is 
civility. It has already becn spoken of 
elsewhere, but must bo enforced hore, 
as aiding the little means of the small 
shopkeeper to a wonderful degree. A 
kind and obliging manner carrics with 
it an indescribable charm. It must 
not be a manner which indicates a mean, 
grovelling, time-serving spirit, but a 
plain, open, and agreeahle demeanour, 
which seems to desire to oblige for the 
pleasure of doing so, and not for the 
sake of squeezing an extra penny out 
of a customer's pocket. 

2335. Inrecriry.—The sole reli- 
ance of the shopkeeper should be in the 
integrity of his transactions, and in the 
civility of his demeanour. He should 
make it the intcrest and the pleasure 
of the customer to come to his shop. 
If he does this, he will form the very 
best connections,” and so long as he 
continues this system of business, they 
will never desert him. 

2336. Duties or a SHOPKEEPER. 
—He should cheerfully render his best 
labour and knowledge to serve those 
who approach his counter, and place 
eonfidence in his transactions; make 
himself alike to rich and poor, but 
never resort to mean subterfuge and 
deception to gain approbation and 
support. He should 


frugal in} 


unduly upon the interests of others; 
he should so hold the balance between 
man and man that he should feel 
nothing to reprove his conscience when 
the day comes for him to repose from 
his labours and live upon the fruits of 
his industry. Let the public discover 
such a man, and they will flock around 
him for their own sakes. 

2337. A very useful book, “ The 
Shopkeeper’s Guide ” * (published at one 
and sixpence), enlarges upon these sub- 
jects in a very able manner, and gives 
most useful hints to people in every 
department of trade. 

2338. Early Rising.—The dif- 
ference between rising every morning at 
six and at eight, in the course of forty 
years, amounts to 29,200 hours, or threé 
years one hundred and twenty-one days 
and sixteen hours, which are equal to 
eight hours a day for exactly ten years. 
So that rising at six will be the same as 
if ten years of life (a weighty consi- 
dcration) were added, wherein we may 
command eight hours every day for the 
cultivation of ur minds and the de- 
P9589. Frugali 

° ity.—i. The great 
philosopher, Dr. Franchi, inspired’ the 
mouthpicce of his own eloquence, 
“Poor Richard,” with “many a gem 
of purest ray serene,”’ einasod in the 
homely garb of proverbial truisms. 
On the subject of frugality we can- 
not do better than take the worthy 
Mentor for our text, and from it ad- 
dress our remarks. A man may, if he 
knows not how to save as he gets, 
‘‘keep his nose all his life to the 
grindstone, and die not worth a groat 
at last. A fat kitchen makes a lean 
Ww Rig 


‘¢ Many estates are spent in getting, 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and 
knitting, 
And men for punch forsook hewing and 
splitting.” 





® Houlston and Sens; Lenden, 


HOPE AND STRIVE IS THE WAY TO THRIVE 
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ii. If you would be wealthy, think of| Buy goods on trust, 
saving as well as of getting. The In- 
dies have not made Spain rich, because 
her out-goes are greater than her in- 
comes. 

iii. Away with your expensivo follies, 
and you will not have so much cause 
to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, 
and chargeable families. 

iv. “What maintains one vice would 
bring up two children.” 

v. You may think, perhaps, that a 
little tea, or superfluities now and then, 
diet. a little more costly, clothes a little 
fincr, and a little cntcrtainment now 
and then, can be no great matter; but 
remember, ‘Many a little makes 2 
mickle.” 

vi. Beware of little expenses: “ A 
small leak will sink a great ship,” as 
Poor Richard says; and again, “ Who 
dainties love, shall beggars prove ;’ 
and moreover, “ Fools make feasts and 
wise men eat them.” 

vii. Here you aro all got together 
to this sale of. fineries and nick-nacks. 
You call them goods; but if you do 
not take care they will prove evils to 
some of you. You oxpect they will be 
sold cheap, and perhaps they may, for 
less than they cost ; but if you have no 
occasion for them they must be dear to 

ou. 
viii, Remember what Poor Richard 
says, “Buy what thou hast no nced of, 
and ere long thou shalt sell thy neces- 


saries.””’ 

ix, At a great pennyworth, pause 
awhile.” He means, perhaps, that tho 
cheapness is apparent only, and not 
real; or the bargain, by straitening theo 
in thy business, may do thee more harm 
than good ; for in another place he says, 
‘‘Many have been ruined by buying 

nnyworths.”’ 

x. “Jt is foolish to lay out money 
in the purchase of repentance ;” and 
yet this folly is practised every day 
at auctions for want of minding the 
Almanack. 

2840. Cash and Credit.—If you 
would get rich, don’t deal in bill books. 
Credit is the “ Tempter i in anew shape.” 





| 
| 
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Buy goods on trust, and you will pur- 
chase a thousand articlos that a 
would never have dreamed of. 
shilling in the hand looks lange r- ‘then 
ten shillings seen through the A 
spective of a three months’ bill. 

is practical, while credit takes horribly 
to taste and romance. Let cash buy a 
dinner, and you will have a beef-steak 
flanked with onions. Send credit to 
market, and he will return with eight 
pairs of woodcocks and a peck of mush- 
rooms. Credit belicves in diamond 
pins and champagne suppers. Cash is 
more easily satisfied. Give him three 
meals a day, and he docsn’t care much 
if two of them are made up of roasted 
potatoes and a little dirty salt. Cash 
is a good adviser, while credit is a 
good fellow to be on visiting terms 
with. Jf you want double chins and 
contentment, do business with cash. 
2841. Hints upon Money 
Matters.— Have a supply of chango 
in hand—-shillings, sixpences, half- 
ence. This will obviate the various 
inconveniences of keeping people at 
the door, sending out at unreasonable 
times, and running or calling after any 
inmate in the house, supposed to be 
better provided with “the needful.” 
The tradespeople with whom you regu- 
larly deal will always give you extra 
change, when you arc making purchases 
or paying bills; while those to whom 
you apply for it, on a sudden emergency, 
may neither be willing nor able to do 
so. Some housekeepers object to this 
arrangement, that, ‘“‘as soon as fivo- 
pound notes or sovereigns are changed, 
they always secm to go, without thoir 
understanding how ;” but to such per- 
sons I would humbly intimate, that 
this is rather the fault of their not 
getting understanding, than any inevi- 
table consequence of getting change. 
The fact is, that it is the necessity of 
parting with your money which obliges 
you to get the larger picces changed, 
and not the circumstance of having 
smaller coin that necesectates vour part- 
ing with your money, though it cers 
tainly facilitates your deing so when 
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the necessity arrives. However, as it is 
easier to count a few sovereigns thar 
many shillings, and loose money 18 
most objectionable, it is well to put up 
reserve change in small collective 
packets, and to replenish the house- 
keeping purse from these daily or 
weekly, as may be most convenient. 
2942. Ir Money For daily ex- 
penses has to pass through the hands 
of a domestic, it is a time and trouble- 
saving plan to settle with her erery 
night, and to make up her cash in 
hand to a certain similar sum. This 
will prevent such puzzling calculations 
as the following :—‘ Let me see: 
gaye you 10s. on Saturday, and 94. the 
day before. Was it 9d.: No, it must 
have been 11¢., for I gave you Is., and 
you gave me ld. out for the beggar; 
then there was os. 6d. on Monday, and 
&d. you owed me from last moncy ; 
and then the 1s. 6d. your snaster gave 
you for a parcel—you brought him 2d. 
back, and 34d. out of the butcher's 
bill; no—you had to give 34d. to the 
butcher, but you came to me for the 4d., 
and I had no coppers, so we still owe 
aim the 3d.; by the way, don’t forget 
to pay him the next time you go. 
Then there's the bakcr—no, I paid 
the baker myself, and I] think the 
housemaid paid the butterman; but 
you got in the cheese the day before, 
and ] have a sort of recollection that I 
may possibly owe you for that, all but 


a few pence you must have had left of 


mine, that I told you to take from off the 
chimney-picce. Well, cook, I think 
that’s nearly all! Now how do your 
accounts stand ?”” This the poor caok, 
who ¢«s a cook, and not a conjuror, 
finds it no easy matter to discover; al] 
that she is quite certain of is, that her 
disbursements have somewhat exceeded 
her receipts, and being an _ honest 
"roman, though a poor one, she wishes 
fo cheat neither her mistress nor her- 
self; but what with her memory and 
her want of it, her involved payments, 
and different receipts; what she owed 


owen her: 
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master, and what was partly settled by 
the housemaid; the balance from the 
butcher’s bill, and the intricacies of 
the cheese account, the poor woman is 
perfectly bewildered. She counts again 
and again; recapitulates hcr mistress's 
data and hcr own; sums upwards, 
backwards, and forwards, and endea- 
vours to explain the differences between 
them ; then, if she can read and write, 
she brings her slate to “explain the 
explanation,” and the united calcula- 
tions of maid and mistress, which are 
after all entirely unavailing to produce 
a correct account, probably consume 
more time, and are expressed in more 
words, than would suffice to fill another 
volume like thepresent. Two minutes’ 
daily reckoning from a regelar sum 
in hand would do the business effee- 
tually, and prevent either party from 
heing out of pocket or out of temper. 
Thus, for instance, the maid has her 
usual sum of five shillings to ac- 
count for; she pays during the day, 
for— 


= 


Bread . ‘ _ 
Beer . ‘ - 
Vegetables and fruit 
Milk . ° - 
Matches. e 
Parcel . . ; “ ‘ 


Total 5 ? 


ee 8 ®&® @» ® 
m=osoowe 
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This is easily reckoned, even by the 
unlearned ; the mistress enters the items 
in her day-book. cakes the remaining 
sixpence, and again gives her servant 
os., in convenient change, to be as 
readily accounted for on the succeeding 
day.”"—.zfome Truths for Home Peace ; 
or, “§ Muddle Defeated.” 

2343. Don’t Run in Debt. 


*¢Don't run in debt;"—never mind, never 
mind 
If your clothes are faded and torn: 
Seam them up, make them do; it is better 
by far 
Than to have the heart weary and worn, 


; ; : Who'll love you the more for the shape of 
her mistress, and what her mistress | gist re 
what she got from her | 


your hat, 
Or your ruff, or the tie of your shoe, 


AIDE THY DOMESTIC WOUNDS. 
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The cut of your vest, or your boots, or cravat, 
If they know you're in debt for the new? 
There’s no comfort, I tell you, in walking the 

street 
In fine clothes, if you know you're in 
debt ; 
And feel that, perchance, you some tradesman 
may meet, 
Who will sneer—‘‘They're not paid for 
yet.” 
Good friends, let me beg of you, don’t run in 
debt : 
If the chairs and the sofas are old, 
They will fit your back better than any new set, 
Unless they are paid for—with gold ; 
If the house is too small, drav the closer 
together, 
Keep it warm with a hearty good-will ; 
A big one unpaid for, in all kinds of weather, 
Will send to your warm heart a chill. 
Don't run in debt—now, dear girls, take a 
hint, 
If the fashions huve changed since last 
season, 
Old Nature is out in the very same tint, 
And old Nature, we think, has some reason. 
But just say to your friend, that you cannot 
afford 
To spend time to keep up with the fashion : 
That your purse is too light, and your honour 
too bright, 
To be tarnished with such silly passion. 





Gents, don’t run in debt—let your friends, if 


they can, 
Have fine houses, and feathers, and flowers ; 
But, unless they are puid for, be more of a 
man 
Than to envy their sunshiny hours. 
ff you've money to spare, I have nothing to 
say— 
Spend your silver and gold as you please ; 


But mind you, the man who his bill has to | 


pay 
Is the man whois never at ease. 
Kind husbands, don’t run into debt any more ; 
“Twill fill your wives’ cup full of sorrow 











| neatly. 
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2344. Carving.—CEREMONIEF OF 
THE TAnL¥Y, &c.—A dinner-table should 
be well laid, well lighted, and always 
afford a little spare room. It is better 
to invite one friend less in number, than 
to destroy the comfort of the whole 
party. 

2345. Tue Layma out oF A 
TAKLE must greatly depend upon the 
nature of the dinner or supper, the 
taste of the host, the description of the 
Be an and the appliances possessed. 
It would be useless, therefore, to lay 
down specific rules. The whiteness of 
the table-cloth, the clearness of glass, 
the polish of plate, and the judicious 
distribution of ornamental groups of 
fruits and flowers, are mutters deserv- 
ing the utmost attention. 

2346. A Sipenoarn will greatly 
relieve a crowded table, upon whita 
may be placed many things incidental 
to the successive cuurses, until they are 
required. 

2347. A Britt or Fare at large 
dinner parties, where there are several 
courses, should be provided, neatly in- 
scribed upon small tablets, and dige 
tributed about the table, that the diners 
may know what there 1s to come. 

2348. Narxins should be folded 
The French method, which is 
very cesy, of folding the napkin like a 
fan, placing it in a glass, and spreading 
ou the upper part, is very pleasing. 
But the English method of fulding is 
like a slipper, and placing the bread 
inside of it, is convenient as well as 
neat. 

2349. Breap should be cut into 
thick squares, the last thing after the 
table is laid. If cut too early it be- 
comes dry. A tray should be provided, 


To know that a neighbour may call at your | in which there should be a further sup- 


door, 

With aclaim you must settle to-morrow. 
Oh! take my advice—it is good, it is true: 

But, lest you may some of you doubt it, 
I'll whisper a secret now, seeing ‘tis you-— 

I have tried it, and know all about it : 
The chain of a debtor is heavy and cold, 

Tis links all corrosion and rust ; 
Gild it o'er aa you will, it iz never of gold, 

Then spurn it aside with disyust.” 


ply of bread, new, stale, and brown. 
For cheese, pulled bread should he pro- 
vided. 

2350. Carvina-knives should be 
“put in edge” before the dinner com- 
mences, fur nothing irritates wu good 
carver, or perplexes a bad one, more 
than a knife which refuses to perform 
its office; and there is nothing moru 
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annoying to the company than to see; 2362. Friep Fis should be divided 


the carving-knife dancing to and fro; into suitable slices, before the fire, as 
over the steel while the dinner is|soon as it leaves the frving-pan. 


getting cold, and their appetites are 
being exhausted by delay. 


2351. JoInrs THAT REQUIRE Canv- | best. 
inc should be set upon dishes sufficiently , 
large. The space of the table may he ; 


weonomised by setting upon small dishes 
those things that do not require carving. ' 
2352. THe CARVER SHOULD HAVE | 
PLENTY OF Room, however closely the ' 
diners are compelled to sit together. 
2353. Tur VEGETABLES, if the table | 
is very crowded, may be placed upon : 


23638. Con's Heap ann Snor1- 
pEers.—The thick part of the back is 
It should be carved in unbroken 
slices, and cach solid slice should be 
accompanied by a bit of the sound, from 
under the back-bone, or from the check, 
jaws, tongue, &c., of the head. 

2364. TcRnot.—-Strike the fish-slice 
along the back-bone, which runs from 
head to tail, and then serve square 
slices from the thick part, accompany- 
ing each slice with some of the gelati- 


the sideboard, and handed round by the| nous skin of the fins and thin part, 


Yaiters. 


‘which may be raised by laying the 
2354. Gresz, Trrkrys, Pouttry, ! 
Sccxine-rics, &e., should be carven | 


fish-slice flat. 
2365. Buiuw is served in the same 


. { 
BEFORE BEING SENT TO TABLE; specially | manner. 


in those cases where the whole or the | 


principal part of such dishes is likely 
te be consumed. 

2355. Tur Carver should supply 
the plates, and the waiter hand them 
round, instead of putting the question 
to each guest as to which part he pre- | 
fers, and then striving to serve him with : 
it, to the prejudice of others present. _| 

2356. Lapres should be assisted ; 
before gentlemen. 

2 WAITERS 
dishes on the lIcft hand; so that the! 
diner may assist himsclf with his right. i 

2358. Wise should he taken after | 
the first course; and it will he found ; 
more convenient to let the waiter serve | 
it, than to hand the decanters round, | 
or to allow the guests to fill for them- | 
selves. 

2359. Warrers should be instructed 
to remove whatever articles upon the 
table are thrown into disuse by the pro- 
gress of the dinner, as soon as they are 
at liberty. 

2360. FInGER-GLASSES, or glass or 
plated bowls, filled with rose or orange 
water, slightly warm in winter, and iced 
in summer, should be handed round. 

2361, Wien THe DEsseRris served, 
the wit. should be set upon the table, 
and the decanters passed round by the 
company. 


2366. Jounx Dory is also served 
in the same way. The latter has a 
favourite piece on the cheek. 

2367. Paice ann FLAT-FIsu geno- 
rally, are served in the same manner. 

2368. Soxrs, when large, may ho 
served as turbot; but when small, 
should be sliced across. 

2369. Satmon.—Serve a slice of 
the thick with a smaller slice of the 


thin part. Keep the tlakes of the thick 
should present! part as firm as possible. 


2370. Mackanret should be served 
in picces cut through the side when 
they are large. If small, they may be 
divided through the back-bone, and 
scrved in halves. The shoulder part 
is considered the best. 

2371. Writixe are usually fried 
and curled; they shouid be cut in half 
down the back, and served. The shoul- 
der-part is best. 

2372. Exexsare usually cut into seve- 
ral pieces, either for stewing or frying. 
The thick parts are considered best. 

2373. Remarxs.— The roes of 
mackarel, the sound of cod, the head of 
carp, the cheek of John Dory, the liver 
of cod, &c., are severally considere: 
delicacies, though not by all persone. 
Trout, perch, jack, hake, haddock, gur- 
net, &c., are all served in « eimilay 
manner. 


NEVER QUIT CERTAINTY FOR HOPE. 


2374. Sapp.ze oF Murron.— Cut 
thin slices parallel with the back-bone ; 
ar slice it obliquely from the bone to 
the edge. 

2375. Sapnies or Pork on Lams 
are carved in the same manner. 

2876. Hauncn or Mutron or 
Venison. — Make an incision across 
the knuckle-end, right into the bone, 
and set free the gra Then cut 
thin slices the whole length >f the 
haunch. Serve pieces of fat with slices 
of lean. 

23'77. Rump or Srrtomw or Beer 
—The undercut, called “the fillet,’’ is 
exceedingly tender, and it is usual to 
turn the joint and serve the fillet first, 
rescrving the meat on the upper part to 
serve cold. From the upper part tho 
slices may be cut cither lengthways or 
crossways, at option. 

23'78. Rins or Beer are carved in 
the same way as the sirloin ; but there 
is no fillet. 

2379. Rocnn or Brrr.—First cut 
away the irregular outside pieces, to 
obtain a good surface, and then scrve 
thin and broad slices. Serve bits of 
the udder fat with the lean. 

2380. Brisket or Beer.—Cut off 
the outside, and then serve long slices, 
cut the whole length of the bones. 

23881. SnovtpeR or Mutrox.— 
Make a cross incision on the fore-part 
of the shoulder, and serve slices from 
both sides of the incision; then cu: 
slices lengthways along the shoulder- 
blade. Cut fat slices from the round 
corner. 

2382. Lec or Murron.—Make an 
incision across the centre, and serve 
from the knuckle-side, or the opposite, 
according to choice. The knuckle-side 
will bo generally found well done, and 
the opposite side underdone, for those 
who prefer it. = 

2388. Lorn or Mutton.—Cutdown 
between the bones, into chops. 

2384. QvarTER or I[.amn.— Lay 
the knife flat, and cut off the shoulder. 
The proper point for incision will be 
indicated by the position of the shoul- 
der. 


A little lemon juice may be 
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squeezed over the divided part, and a 
little cayenne pepper, and the shoulder 
transferred to another dish, for the op- 
posite end of the table. Next separate 
the Brisket, or short bones, by cutting 
lengthways along the breast. Then 
serve from either part as desired. 

2385. Lom or VEAL may be cut 
across through the thick part ; or slices 
may be taken in the direction of the 
bones. Serve pieces of kidney and fat 
with each plate. 

2386. -FILuet oF VEAL is carved as 
a round of beef. The browned bits of 
the outside are esteemed, and should 
be shared among the company, with 
bits of fat and of forcemeat from the 
centre, 

2387. Breast oF VEAu should be 
divided by cutting the nriskeT, or soft 
bones, the same as the brisket of lamb. 
When the sweetbread comes to table 
with the breast, a small piece should be 
served on each plate. 

2888. Sccxine-ria should he sent 
to table in two halves, the head divided, 
and one half laid at each end of the 
dish. ‘The shoulders and legs should 
be taken off by the obvious method of 
laying the knife under them, and lift- 
ing the joint out. They may be served 
whole, or divided. The ribs are easily 
divided, and are considered choice. 

2389. ToncueEs are cut across in 
thin slices. 

2390. Catves’ Heans are carved 
across the cheek, and pieces taken from 
any part that is come-at-able. The 
tongue and brain sauce are served 
separate. 

2391. Knuckuz oF VEAL is carved 
by cutting off the outside pieces, and 
then obtaining good slices, and appor- 
tioning the fat to the lean, adding bits 
of the sinew that lie around the joint. ° 

2392. Lea oF Pork is carved as 
a ham, but in thicker slices; when 
stuffed, the stuffing must be sought for 
under the skin at the large end. 

2393. Loin or Pork is carved the 
same as a loin of mutton. 

2304. SranreE-xin or Pork is carved 
by separating the chops, which should 


o40 UUAKD WELL THE STEPS OF THE YOUTHFU?. 


aire have been jointed. Cut as 
aa the joint, then return the knife 
to the point of the bones, and preas 
over, to disclose the joint, which may 


then be relieved with the point of the 
kni little towards the carver, the flesh of 


fe. 
2395. Hams are cut in very thin |the breast should be aliced 
slices from knuckle to “ seg ae of the bone. The wings sae ne 
SG. Puxzasants. — Carve the ; be taken off, then the legs. The oth 
breast in slices. Then take off the legs. pacts are carved the ane as a fowl. . 
and wings. | #€@404. Drcxs may be carved, when 
2307. Fow1s.—Fix the fork firmly large, the sam: as geese: but when 
Sato the breast, then slip the knife un-{ voung, like chickens. The thi joints, 
der the legs, and lay it over and dis- | however, lie much closer into i trunk 
Joint; detach the wings in the same: than those of fowls. 
manner. Do the same on both sides,; 2405. Hares should be placed with 
The emaller bones require a litte prac- | their heads to the left of the carver. 
tice, and it would be well to watch the |! Sliccs may be taken down the whole 
operations of a goud carver. When; length of the back; the legs, which, 
the merry-thought has been removed | next to the back, are considered the 
(which it may be by slipping the knife { best eating, may then be taken off, and 
through at the point of the breast}, andj the flesh divided from or served upon 
the neck-bones drawn out, the trunk: them, after the small bones have been 
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glass of port wine, mixed with a tea. 
spodnful of mustard, may be poured 
into the body or not. Some of the 
stuffing should then be drawn out, and 
the neck of the goose being turned a 


may be turned over, and the knife 
thrust through the back-bone. 

2398. Paxtuinces are best carved 
by cutting off the breast. and then 
dividing it. But for more eronomical 
carving, the wings may be cut with a 
small breast slice attached. 

2399. Woovcocks may be cut right 
through the centre, from head to tail. 
Serve with them a piece of the tvast 
upon which they come to table. 

2400. Pickons may be carved as 
woodcocks, or as partridges. 

2401. Sxires the same as wood- 
cocks. 

2402. Trrxry.—Cut slices from 
each side of the breast down to the ribs ; 
the legs may then be removed, and the 
thighs divided from the drum-sticks, 
which are very tough; but the pinions 
of the wing are very good, and the 
white part of the wing is preferred by 
many to the breast. The stuffing 1s 
usually put in the breast, but when 
truffles, mushrooms, or oysters are put 


into the body, an opening must be 
made into it by cutting through the 


apron. 


2403. Goosz.—The apron must be 
cut off ip a circular direction, when a 


|parted from the thighs. The shoul- 
‘ders, which are not much esteemed, 
‘though sometimes liked by sportsmen, 
emay be taken off by passing the knife 
: between the joint and the trunk. When 
a hare is young, the back is sometimes 
divided at the joints into three or four 
parts, after bDeig freed from the ribs 
and under-skin. 

2406. Remarks.—Sufticient genc- 
ral instructions are here given to enable 
the carver, by observation and practice, 
,to acquit himself well. The art of 
‘carving does not consist mercly in dis- 
‘secting the joints sent to table, but 
iin the judicious and economical dis- 
tribution of them, and the grace and 
‘neatness with which this distribution is 
‘effected. Every dish should be scut 
;to table properly garnished (where 
! needed), and the carver should preserve 
ithe neatness ef the arrangement as 
much as possible. 
| 2407. Dyeing. — The filaments 
from which stuffs of all kinds are 
\fabriceted are derived eithcr from the 
‘animal or vegetable kingdom. We 
{recognize the former by the property 
they possvss of liberating ammonia on 
being treated with potash; while the 
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tter afford a Bes having an acid 
‘action under the same treatment. 
he animal kingdom furnishes three 
arieties—silk, wool, and the furs, &c., 
f various animals; the vegetable king- 
om also three—flax, hemp, anc cot- 
m: all of which require certain pre- 
minary preparations to render them fit 
or the dyer, which do not come within 
ur province, our space only admitting 
f a rapid glance at the production of 
he various colours. 

2408. Genera, Onservations. — 
“he various shades produced by colour- 
ng matters may be classed in one or 
ther of the following groups :— 

Blues 

Reds 

Yellows 

Violets 

Orange colours 
Greens 
Compound colours 
Black 


Some colours adhere at once to the 
stuff, and are called substantial colours ; 
while others require that the material 
to be dyed should undergo some pre- 
vious preparation in order to render it 
permanent. The substances used to 
tix the colouring matters are called 
mor@anis, which should possess four 
qualifications :-—-i. They should possess 
an equal age for the fibre of the 
material and the colouring matter. 
ii. They should be incapable of in} uring 
dr destroying either by prolonged 
action. ii. They should form, with the 
colour, 8 compound capable of resisting 
the action of air and water. iv. They 
should be capable of readily conform- 
ing to the various operations of the 


dyer. 

2409. Tue Morpanrs.—For the 
reasons just given, the acetate or tar- 
trate of iron is preferable to the sul- 
phate; and the acctate or tartrate of 
alumina to alum. or reds, yellows, 
green, and pinks, aluminous mozdants 
are to be used. For blacks, browns, 
vuces, and violets, the acetate or tar- 
xate of iron must be employed. or 
scarlets, use a tin mordant, made by 


Simple. 


| Binary 
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dissolving in strong nitric acid one- 
eighth of its weight of sal ammoniac, 
then adding by degrees one-eighth of 
its weight of tin, and diluting the solu- 
tion with one-fourth of its weight of 
water. 

2410. Canico, Liven, ann Mus- 
rah ; mage hile urs to remove 

ressing, an ; then dip in a strong 
solution of sulphate of indigo—partly 
saturated with potash—and hang up. 
Dry a piece to see if the colour is deep 
enough ; if not, dip again. Saxon Blue. 
—Boil the article in alum, and then dip 
in a strong solution of chemical blue. 

2411. Carico, Lrxex, anp Mus- 
LIN. Buf.—Boil an ounce of anatto 
in three quarts of water, add two ounces 
of potash, stir well, and put in the 
calico while boiling, and stir well for 
five minutes; remove and plunge into 
cold pump water, hang up the articles 
without wringing, and when almost 
dry, fold. 

2412. Carico, Liven, anp Mvs- 
uN. Pink.—Immerse in the acetate 
of alumina mordant, and then in the 
colouring matter of a pink saucer. 

2413. Carico, Linen, anp Muse 
LIn. Green.—Boil the article in an 
alum mordant, and then in a solution 
of indigo mixed with any of the yellow 
dyes, until the proper colour is ob- 
tained. 

2414. Carico, Len, anp Mus- 
un. FYellow.—i. Cut potato tops when 
in flower, and express the juice; steep 
articles in this fur forty-eight hours. 
ii. Dip in a strong solution of weld 
after boiling in an aluminous mordant, 
Turmeric, fustic, anatty, &c., will 
answer the same as weld. 

2415. Crorn. Bluck. — Impreg: 
nate the material with the acetate vi 
iron mordant, and then boil in a decoce 
tion of madder and logwood. 

2416. CuotuH. Madder Red.—Boil 
the cloth in a weak solution of pearl- 
ash—an ounce to a gallon of water,— 
wash, dry, and then steep in a decoc- 
tion of bruised nutgalls. After drying, 
it is to be steeped twice in dry alum 
water, then dried, and boiled in a decoo- 
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tion 
made of three quarters of a pound 
of madder to every pound of the ticle. 
It should then be taken out and dried, 
and steeped in a second beth in the 
same manner, When dyed, tho articles 
should be washed in warm soap and 
water, to remove adun-coloured matter 
given out by the madder. 

2417. Croru.  Searle?. — Three 
quarters of a pint of a tin mordant, 
made by dissolving three pounds of tin 
in sixty pounds of hydrochloric acid, is 
added to every pound of lac dye. and 
digveted for six hours. To dye twenty- 
fixe pounds of cloth, a tin builer of 
geventyefive gallons capacity should 
be filled nearly full with water, and 
a fire kindled under it. When th: 
heat is 150° Fahr., half a handfiil 
of bran and two ounces of tin mor- 
dant are to be thrown into it. The 
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EE, 
and, last of through 
of cudbear. aes aes 

2422. Frarurns. Pink, or Rose 
colour, is given by safflower and lemon 
juice. 

2423. Fraturns. Deep Red.—Pro- 
ceed as for crimson, omitting the cud- 
bear bath. 

2424. Featuens. Yellow.—Mor- 
dant with acetate of alumina, and dip 
in a bath of turmeric or weld. 

2425. Ham. Klack.—As the ob- 
ject in view ia simply to dye the hair 
Withont tinging the skin, the followin 
will be found the best :—Take cual 
parts of litharge and lime; mix well, 
and furm into a paste with water, if a 
Wack is desired ; with milk, if brown. 
Clean the head with a small tuoth comb, 
and then well wash the hair with soda 
and water to free it from grease; then 


froth which arises is skimmed off, | lay on the paste pretty thick, and cover 
the liquor is made to boil, and two; the head with oilskin or a cabbaye-leaf, 
pounds and three quarters of lac dye, ; after which go tu bed. Next morning 


previously mixed with a 


added. 


und and j 
three quarters of the solvent, and, 
fourteen ounces of the tin solvent, are! 


the powder should be carefully brushed 
away, and the hair oiled. 
2426. Leatuen. Llack.—Use No. 


Immediately afterwards two iv. black stain, and polish with vil. 
pounds and three quarters of tartar, | 


2427. Groves. Nankeen. — Steep 


and a pound of ground sumach, both | saffron in boiling-hot seft water for’ 
tied up in a linen bag, are to be added, about twelve hours; sew up the tops 


and suspended in the bath for five 
minutes. The fire being withdrawn, 
five gallons of cold water aud two 


ine and three quarters of tin mordant | teacupful of dye will do a pair 
eing poured into the bath, the cloth | gloves. 


is immersed in it. The fire is then 
replaced, and the liquid made to buil 
rapidly for an hour, when the cloth is 
removed and washed in pure water. 

2418. Croru. Yellow.—Use No. 
ii. for calico. Quercitron and we'd 
produce a solid yellow; fustic, a very 
brilliant tint; while turmeric yields a 
less solid yellow. 

2419. Fearusens. Black.—Use the 
same as for cloth. 

2420. Featuers. Blue.— Every 
shade may be given by indigo—or dip 
in silk dye. 

2421. Fearuens. Orimeon.—Dip 
in acetate of alumina mordant, then in 





of the gloves, to prevent the dye stain- 
ing the insides, wet them over with 
& sponge dipped in the liquid. A 


2428. Groves. Purple.—Boil four 
ounces of logwood and two ounces of 
roche alum in three pints of soft 
water till half wasted ; strain, and let 
it cool. Sew up the tops, go over the 
outsides with a brush or sponge twice; 
then rub off the loose dye with a coarse 
cloth. Beat up the white of an egg, 
and rub it over the leather wkn‘a sponge. 
Mes wil] remove the stain from 


ds. 

2429. Sux. Black.—Use the same. 
as for cloth, but black dyeing is diffi-: 
cult. 

2430. Sitx. Blve.—i. Wash quite 
clean, rinse well, and then dip in a hot 


a boiling-hot_ decoction of Brazil-wood | solution of sulphate of iron; after a short 
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ime take it out and rinse again. Have 
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2437. Woo. Brown. — Steep in 





eady in another vessel a hot solution of | an infusion of green walnut-peels. 


russiate of potash, to which a small 


2438. Woot. Drab.—Impregnate 


{uantity of sulphuric acid has been} with brown oxide of iron, and then 


idded. Dip the silk in this liquid ; on 
‘emoval rinse in clean water, and ex- 
r08e to the air to dry 
‘inse, wring out, and then dip in the 
ollowing :—Boil a pound of indigo, 
‘wo pounds of woad, and three ounces 
of alum, in a gallon of water. When 
she silk is of a proper colour, remove, 
rinse, and dry. 
2431. Sik. Carnation.—Boil two 
ons of wheat and an ounce of alum 
in four gallons of water; strain through 


ii. Wash well, | b 





di 
in a bath of quercitron bark. If mE 5 
is added, it will make the colour a dark 
rown. 
2439. Woot. Green.—First imbue 
with the blue, then with the yellow dye. 
2440. Woo. Orunge.—Dyo first 
with the red dye for cloth, and then 
with a yellow. 
2441. Woot. Red.—Take four and 
a half pounds of crcam of tartar, four 
and a quarter pounds of alum; boil the 
wool gently for two hours; let it cool, 


a fine sieve ; dissolve half a pound more | and wash it on the following day in pure 
of alum and white tartar; add three j water. Infuse twelve pounds of madder 
pounds of madder, then put in the silk | for half an howr with a pound of chloride 
ut a moderate heat. of tin, in lukewarm water; filter through 
2432. Sitx. Crimson.—Take about | canvas, remove the dye from the can- 
a spoonful of cudbear, put it into a|vas, and put it in the bath, which is 
emall pan, pour builing water upon |to be heated to 100° Fahr.; add two 
it; stir and Iet it stand a few minutes, | ounces of aluminous mordant, put the 
then put in the silk, and turn it over ! wool in, and raise to boiling heat. Re- 
in a short time, and when the colour; move the wool, wash, and soak for a 
is full enough, take it out; but if it) quarter of an hourin a suiution of white 
should require more violet or crimson, | soap in water. 
add a spoonful or two of purple urchil; 2442. Woor. Yellow.—Dye with 
to some warm watcr; steep, and dry | that used for calico, &e. ‘ 
it within doors. It must be mangled,; 2443. Dyeing Bonnets.—Chip 
and ought to be pressed. and straw bonnets or hats may be dyed 
2483. Six. Lilac —For vvery; black by boiling them three or four 
pound of silk, take one and o half:hours in a strong liquor of logwood, 
je of archil, mix it well with the; adding a little green copperas occa. 
iquor; make it boll for a quarter of an! sionally. Let the bonnets remain in 
hour, dip the silk quickly, then let it' the liquor all night, then take out to 
cool, and wash it in river water, and ai dry in the air. If the black is not 
fine half violet, or lilac, more or less| satisfactory, dye again after drying. 


full, will be obtained. 

2434. Sirk. Madder Red.—Use the 
dye for cloth. 

2435. Sirk. Yellow.—Take clear 
wheat bran liquor fifteen pounds, in 
which dissolve three quarters of a pound 
of alum; boil the silk in this for two 
hours, and afterwards take half a pound 
of weld, and boil it till the colour is 
zood. Nitre used with alum and water 
in the first boiling fixes the colour. 

2436. Woot. Blue.—Boil in a de- 
coction of logwood and sulphate or 
acctate of copper. 


Rub inside and out with a sponge mois- 
tened in fine oil. Then block. 

2444. To Dye Hair and 
Feathers Green.—Take of cither 
verdigris or verditer one ounce; gum 
Water, one pint; mix them well, and 
dip the hair or feathers into the mix- 
ture, shaking them well about. 

2445. To Clean White Satin 
and Flowered Silks.—i. Mix sifted 
stale bread-crumbs with powder blue, 
and rubit thoroughly all overthe article; 
then shake it well, and dust it with clean 
sutt cloths. Afterwards, where there are 
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any gold or silver flowers, take a piece| 2448, To Clean Furs.—strip the 
of crimeon es ear velvet, rub the flowers | fur articles of their atuffing and binding, 
with it, which will restore them to their | and lay them as nearly as ible in a 
original lustre. ii. Pase them through a i flat position. They must then be sub- 
olution of flue hard soap, of a moderate ‘jected to a very brisk brushing, with a 
heat, drawing them through the hand ; | stiffclothes-brush; after this, any moth- 
ring in lukewarm water, dry, and ‘eaten parts must be cut out, and 
finish by pinning gut. Brush the flossy ‘neatly replaced by new bits of fur to 
or bright side with a clean clothes-brush, , match. Sable, chinchilla, squirrel, fitch, 
the way of the nap. Finish them by / &c., should be treated as follows :— 
Ing &@ Kponge into a size, made hy , Warm a quantity of new bran ina pan, 
ing isinglass in water, and rub the taking care that it does not burn, to 
wrong side, Rinse outa second time, prevent which it must be activel 
and brush, and an neara fire ina warm . stirred. When well warmed, rub it 
rom.—Silk may be treated in the same ‘thoroughly into the far with the hand. 
wary, but not brushed. Repeat this two or three times: then 
6. Cleaning Silks, Satins, : shake the fur, and give it another sharp 
Coloured Woollen Dresses, &c. brushing until free from dust. White 
Four cunces of soft sup, four ounces furs, ermine, &c., may be cleancd as 
of honey, the white of an cgg, and a. follows:— Lay the fur on a table, and 
wineglassful of gin ; mix well together, ‘ rub it well with bran made moist with 
and amour the article with a rather warm water; rub until quite dry, and 
hard brash thoroughly; afterwards. afterwards with dry bran. The wet bran 
finse it in cold water, leave to drain, should be put on with flannel, and the 
and iron whilst quite damp.—-A friend dry with a piece of book muslin. The 
informe us that she believes this reeeipt light furs, in addition to the above, 
has never been made public; she finds it should be well rubbed with magnesia, 
an eveeiiont one, having usd it fur a ora piece of book muslin, after the bran 
length of time with pert: t rnccess. process, Furs are usually much im- 
2447. To Clean Black Cloth paused by stretching, which may be 
Slothes.. Cieau the garments wei, managed as folluws: to a pint of aft 
then bal fea winces of logweead inou water add three ounces of salt, dissolve ; 
olerur ccnp renutainiige tweor three with this suiution, sponge the inside of 
gations of water for half an hour: dip the skin (taking care not to wet the 
the clothes in warm water, and squeeze fur) until it: becomes thoroughly satu- 
dry, then put them into the copper and rated; then lay it carefully on a board 
boil for halfan hear. Take them out.: with the fur side downwards, in_ its 
and add three drachms of sulphate of ‘natural position ; then stretch as much 
iron; boil for half an hour, then tuke.as it will bear, and to the required 
them out, and hang them up for an shape, and fasten with small tacks. The 
hour or two; take them down, rinse’ drving may be accelerated by placing the 
them thrice in cold water, dry well... skin a little distance from the fire or 
and rub with a soft brush which lias’ stove. 
had a few drops of olive oil applied! 2449. Cleansing Feathers of 
to its surface. If the clothes are- their Animal Qil.—The following 
threadhare about the elbows, cutls, &e., receipt gained a premium from the 
raise the nap with a tease] or half worn | Society of Arts:-— Take for every gallon 
hutter’s card, filled with flocks, and of clean water one pound of quicklime, 
when sufficiently raised, Iay the nap: mix them well together, and when the 
the right way with a hard brush, We undissolved lime is precipitated in fino 
have seen old coats come out with aj powder, pour off the clean lime water 
wonderful dash of respectability after | fur use. Put the feathers to be cleaned 
operation, ‘in another tub, and add to them & 
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juantity of the clean limo water, suffi- 
“lent to cover them about three inches 
when well immersed and stirred about 
herein. The feathers, when thoroughly 
noistened, will sink, and should remain 
n the lime water three or four days; 
ifter which the foul liquor should be 
separated from them, by laying them 
ma sieve. The feathers should be 
rfterwards well washed in clean water, 
and dried upon nets, the meshes of 
which may be about the fineness of 
cabbage nets. The feathers must be 
from time to time shaken on the nets, 
and as they get dry, will fall through 
the meshes, and are to be collected for 
use. The admission of air will be ser- 
viceable in drying. The process will 
be completed in three weeks; and when 
thus prepared, the feathers will only re- 
quire to be beaten to get rid of the dust. 

2450. To Clean White Ostrich 
Feathers. —Four ounces of white 
poap, cut small, dissolved in four pints of 
water, rather hot, in a large basin; make 
the solution into a lather, by beating it 
with birch rods, or wires. Introduce the 
feathers, and rub well with the hands 
for five or six minutes. After this 
soaping, wash in clean water, as hot as 
the hand can bear. Shake until dry. 

2451. Cleaning Straw SBon- 
nets.—They may be washed with 
soap and water, rinsed in clear water, 
and dried in the air. Then wash them 
over with white of egg well beaten. 
Remove the wire before washing. Old 
straw bonnets may be picked to pieces, 
and put together for children, the head 
parts being cut out. 

2452. To Bleach a Faded 
Dress.—Wash it well in hot suds, 
and boil it until the colour seems to be 
gone, then wash, and rinse, and dry it 
im the sun; if still not quite white, 
repeat the boiling. 

2453. Bleaching Straw Bon- 
nets, &c.— Wash them in pure water, 
scrubbing them with a brush. Then 
put them into a box in which has been 
act a saucer of burning sulphur. Cover 
up, so that the fumes may bleach 

em. 
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2454. Clothes Balls.—Fullers’ 
earth dried till it crumbles to powder ; 

moisten it with the juice of lemon, 

add a small quantity of pearlash, work 

and knead carefully together till it 

forms a thick paste; make into balls, 

and dry them in the sun. Moisten the 

spot on clothes with water, then rub it 

with the ball. Wash out the spot with 

pure water. 

2455. To Wash China Crape 
Scarfs, &c.—If the fabric be good, 
these articles of dress can be washed 
as frequently as may be required, and 
no diminution of their beauty will be 
discoverable, even when the various 
shades of green have been employed 
among other colours in the patterns. 
In cleaning them, make a strong lather 
of boiling water; suffer it to cool, 
when cold, or nearly so, wash the scar { 
quickly and thoroughly, dip it imme- 
diately in cold hard water in which 
a little salt has been thrown (to pre- 
serve the colours), rinse, squeeze, and 
hang it out to dry in the open-air; pin 
it at its extreme edge to the line, so 
that it may not in any part be folded 
together: the more rapidly it drios the 
clearer it will be. 

2456. To Wash a White Lace 
Veil.—Put the veil into a strong lather 
of white soap and very clear water, and 
let it simmer slowly for a quarter of 
an hour ; take it out and squeeze it well, 
but be sure not to rub it; rinse it 
twice in cold water, the second time 
with a drop or two of liquid blue. 
Ilave ready some very clear weak gum- 
arabic water, or some thin starch, or 
rice water; pass the veil through it, 
and clear it by clapping; then stretch 
it out evenly, and pin it to dry on a linen 
cloth, making the edge as straight ag 
possible, opening out all the scallops, 
and fastening each with pins. When 
dry, lay a piece of thin muslin smoothly 
over it, and iron it on the wrong 
Bide. 

2457. Blond Lace may bo re- 
vived by breathing upon it, and 
shaking and flapping it. The use of 
the iron turns the lace vellow. 
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2458. Washing Bed Furni-; 2461. Washing.—(Supremacy of 
ture, &c.—Befure putting into the! Soapsuds over Lime.) — To save your 
water. see that you shake off as much | linen and your labour,—pour on half a 
dust as possible, or you will greatly | pound of soda two quarts of boiling 
increase your labour. Use no soda, or| watcr, in an earthenware pan; take 
pearlash, or the articles will lose their | half a pound of soap, shred fine, put it 
. colour. Use soft water, not hot, but | into a saucepan with two quarts of cold 
warm: have plenty of it. Rub with! water; stand it on a fire till it boils; 
mottled soap. On wringing out the {and when perfectly dissolved and boil- 
second liquor, dip each piece into cold! ing, add it to the former. Mix it well, 
hard water for finishing. Shake out} and Ict it stand till cold, when it will . 
well, and dry quickly. If starch is; have the appearance of a strong jelly. 
desired, it may be stirred into the| Let your linen be soaked in water, the 
rinsing water. seanis and any other soiled part rubbed 

2459. Washing with Lime.— ‘in the usual way, and remain till the 
Half a pound of snap; half o pound of | following morning. Get your copper 
soda ; quarter of a pound of quick-)ime. | ready, and add to the watcr about a pint 
Cut up the soap and dissolve it in| basin full; when /ukewarm put in your 
half a gallon of boiling water, pour| linen, and allow it to boil for twenty 
half a gallon of boiling water over the! minutes. Rinse it in tha usual way, 
soda, and enough boiling water over} and that is all which is necessary to 
the quick-lime to cover it. The lime| get it clean, and to keep it in good 
must be quick and fresh; if quick, it! colour. The above receipt is invaluable 
will bubble up when the hot water is|to housekeepers. If you have not 
poured over it. Prepare each of these ; tried it, do sv without delay. 

In separate vessels, put the dissolved; 2462. Wien Water is Harn, and 
lime and soda together, and boil them ! will not readily unite with soap, it will 
for twenty minutes; then pour them ‘always be proper to boil it before 
into a jar to settle. fuse; which will be found sufficiently 

2460. AFTER HAVING MADE THE efficacious, if the hardness depends 
PREPARATION, set aside the flanncls solely upon the impregnatiun of lime. 
and coloured articles, as they must not, Even exposure to the atmosphere will 
be washed in this way. ‘They may be: produce this effect in a great degree 
washed in the usual way while the: upon spring water so impregnated, 
others are boiling. The night befure, ‘leaving it much fitter for lavatury pur- 
the collars and wristbands of shirts, - poses. In both cases the water ought 
the feet of stockings, &c., should be | to be carefully poured off from the sedi- 
rubbed well with soap aud set to soak.; ment, as the neutralized lime, when 
In the morning pour ten gallons of | freed from its extra quantity of carbonic 
water into the copper, and having! acid, falls to the bottum by its own | 
strained the mixture of lime and soda j gravity. To economize the use of soap, 
well, taking great care not to disturb! put any quantity of pearlash into a 
the settlings, put it, together with the | large jar, covered from the dust; in a | 
soap, into the water, and make the: few days the alkali will become liquid, © 
whole boil before putting in the clothes. } which must be diluted in double its 
A plate should be placed at the bottom quantity of soft water, with an equal 
of the copper, to prevent the clothes: quantity of new-slacked lime. Boil it 
from burning. Boil cach lot of clothes: half an hour, frequently stirring it; 
from half an hour to an hour, then) adding as much more hot water, and 
rinse them well in cold blue water. drawing off the liquor, when the resi- 
When dry they will be beautifully | duum may be boiled afresh, and drained, 
white. The same water will do for: until it ceases to feel acrid to the 
three lots Wash the finer things first.‘ tongue. 








2463. Soar ann Lasour MAY BE 
SAVED by dissolving alum and chalk in 
bran water, in which the linen ought 
to be boiled, then well rinsed out, 
and exposed to the usual process of 
bleaching. 

2464. Soap MAY RE DISPENSED 
WITH, or nearly so, in the getting up of 
muslins and chintzes, which should al- 
ways be treated agreeably tothe Oriental 
manner ; that is, to sash them in plain 
water, and then boil them in congee, or 
rice water: after which they ought not 
to be submitted to the operation of the 
smoothing iron, but rubbed smooth with 
a polished stone. 

2465. Tue Ecoxomy which must 
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2469. Sweet Bags for Linen. 
— These may be composed of any 
mixtures of the following articles :— 
flowers, dried and pounded ; powdered 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, cinnamon; leaves 
—dried and pounded—of mint, balm, 
dragon-wort, southernwood, ground- 
ivy, laurel, nyssop, sweet marjoram, 
onganum, rosemary; woods, such as 
cassia, juniper, rhodium, sandal-wood, 
and rosewood; roots of angelica, zedo- 
ary, orris: all the t balsams— 
ambergris, musk, and civet. These latter 
should be carefully used on linen. 

2470. Rings which have stones in 
them should always be taken off the 





{finger when the hands are washed, or 


result from these processes renders thcir | they will become discoloured. 


consideration important to every family, 


8471. Adulterations. — Much 


t 

in addition to which, we must state | has been written upon the subject of 
that the improvements in philosophy | adulteration. Dr. Hassall published a 
extend to the laundry as well as to the ‘series of papers in the Lancet; these 
wash-houze. brought about a parliamentary inquiry ; 

2466. Gum Arabic Starch.— | the inquiry ended in demonstrating that 
Procure two ounces of fine white gum | nearly everything we eat and drink is 
arabic, and pound it to powder. Next | adulterated—in many cases with ingre- 
put it into a pitcher, and pour on it a | dients very prejudicial to human health. 
pint or more of boiling water, according ‘ Somebody has written a little book to 
to the degree of strength you desire, jinform people “‘ How to Detect Adul- 
and then, having covered it, let it set | terations in our Daily Food and Drink,”’ 
all night. In the morning, pour it | and there is room for some one to write 
carefully from the dregs into a clean!a key to the said little book, entitled 
bottle, cork it, and keep it for use. A |‘ How to understand the instructions in 
tablespoonful of gum water stirred into |‘ How to Detect Adulteration in our 
a pint of starch that has been made in the ; Daily Food and Drink’ "—for although 
usual manner will give to lawns (cither | the advertisement of the book says that 
white or printed) a look of newness! it gives instructions for the employment 





to which nothing else can restore thom 
after washing. It is also good (much 
diluted) for thin white muslin and 
bobbinet. 

2467. Mildew out of Linen.— 
Rub tho linen well with soap; then 
acrape some fine chalk, and rub it also 
on the linen. Lay it on the grass. 
As it dries, wet it a little, and the 
mildew will come out with a second 
application. : 

2468. To render Linen, &c., 
Incombustible.—All linen, cotton, 
muslins, &c., &c., when dipped in a 
solution of tungstate of soda or common 
alum, will become incombuastible. 


of “simple means” of detection, the 
means suggested are in most cases 
highly impracticable, and in some in- 
stances dangerous. Thus the housewife 
who sets about the discovery of some 
supposed evil may, by an error or acch 
dent—the upsetting of a bottle of sul- 
phuric acid, or the explosion of a ree 
ceiver of gas--do herself more injury 
in an hour than she would suffer from 
adulteration in a lifetime. 

2472. ImrpnacricanLE Mopzs oF 
Derecrion.—The writer alluded to 
states that, to discover the adulterations 
in arrowroot, you are to “mix it with 
ltwice its weight of concentrated murie 
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atic acid.” To discover adulterations 
in flour, you are to “take of the sus- 
pected flour about 350 grains, and the 
same quantity of fine sand, and two and 
a, half tiuid ounces of water; triturate 
jn a mortar the sand and flour for five 
minutes; then gradually add a little of 
che watcr, so as to dilute it evenly, and 
{orm a homogencous paste; throw the 
whole upon a filter, and take about one 
ounce of the clear liquid, place it in a 
test-glass, and add the same quantity of 
an aqueous solution of iodine.” The 
author remarks that this method is 
tedious, and far from satisfactory. So 
we think. Ho then gives another :— 
“If chalk be suspected, place a tea- 
spoonful of flour in a wineglass, with 
a little water, and add a few drops of 
muriatic acid. If chalk be present, a 
brisk effervesconce will cnsue, owing to 
the escape of carbonic acid [it should be 
carbonic acid gas]. Lime may be 
detected in a similar way—using oxalate 
of ammonia instead of muriatic acid. 
The lime will form an insoluble preci- 
pitat., which is oxalate of lime!”’ Then, 
to detect the presence of bone dust, you 
ar2 told to burn a portion of the sus- 
pected flour, and ‘“‘if a portion of the 
ash dissolved in water give, with nitrate 
of silver, an abundant precipitate, 
phosphate of lime is present. The test 
ot oxalate of ammonia may be used to 
detect lime in the ash, as already ad- 
vised for its detection in flour!” This 
is the character of by far the greater 
number of these “simple”’ instructions; 
and, to crown the whole, to enable you 
to detect adulteration in bottled, cured, 
and potted anchovies, with their heads 
decapitated, and their entrails removed, 
you are favoured with Mr. Yarrell’s 
pen-and-ink portrait of the fish when 
-in a living, or, at least, a fresh and whole 
“ondition! Among other adulterations 
we therefore discover the adulteration of 
books, by the introduction of matter to 
give an appearance of learning to their 
ages, and of no possible use to the 
uyer, whois compelled to pay sixpence 
for what he ought to obtain at one-sixth 
of that co ¢, 





EVERY FEA HELPS TO FILL THE PECE 


2473. How To zscara’ ADUL- 
TERATION, AND AISO. TO DETECT 
FRAUDULENT TRADESPEOPLE. — We 
are not about to advise the housewife 
to set up a chemical laboratory, nor to 
put her husband to the expense of a 
compound achromatic microscope. Our 
instructions will neither burn holes in 
her dress, stain her mahogany table 
blacken her nails, make smarting chapa 
in her hands, nor fill her with monoma- 
niacal fears that she is being ossified by 
bone-dust, or that in a little while she 
will be crystallized all over, like an 
en Our apparatus is as fol- 
ows :— 


A hand flour-mill, which will cost 





ebout . . . - £5 0 0 
A pestle and mortar . ° »- 010 0 
A coffee-mill - e« « OBO 
A pepper and spice-mill . . 0 3 @ 
A meat-cutting machine. . 110 0 
Scales and weights . . . 016 O 
Imperial measures. . . 0 & O 

£8 6 0 


This seems a good deal of money, and 
anything but a “simple” means of 
meeting a great evil. But we have not 
yet completed our instructions. 

2474. FoxmaTion oF “ FaMIny 
Circixs.’’—The mill is the most expen- 
sive item in this table of expenditure, 
and what we propose is this: —‘‘ Family 
Circles”’ should be called for the pur- 
pose of mitigating the evils complained 
of. Let every “‘Circle’’ have its mill 
—let it be kept at a place convenient 
to all. Bysuch means a capital of 10s., 
subscribed by each member, would be 
sufficient; a little company would be 
formed, upon a better principle than 
that of ‘‘limited liability,” since, the 
capital being paid up, there would be no 
liability at all. What would be the re- 
sult’ Why, that people would obtain 
pure bread, pure coffee, pure condi- 
ments, and other things, at a cost of 

Jull twenty-five per cent. under that 
which they now pay for spurious and 
health-destroying miztures. 

2475. OrTuxr LEvimLs xxEsipes 
“ ADULTERATIONS.”—The butcher can- 
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not adulterate the beef and the mutton, 
but he can send home short weight ; 
and in casting up a bill, he can reckon 
the odd ounces at one penny each, 
instead of one halfpenny; and the 
baker, besides putting alum in the bread, 
to make it white and retain water, can 
send home deficient weight; the same 
with the grocer, the greengrocer, and 
the coal merchant ; the publican can 
give short measure, and fruth up the 
porter to fill the jug and disguise the 
shortness of quantity; and the draper 
can slip his scissors on the wrong side 
of his finger, and make a yard contain 
only thirty-three inches. We don’t 
mean to gay that they do this, nor do we 
mean to say that they don’t. 


We argue, | 
that people ought to possess the means of | bean flour, bone-dust, &c. 
ascertaining who among shopkeepers are|these are positively injurious. 
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one penny each, will be of material 
assistance in detecting the admixture 
of impure substances with articles of 
food. Even a common pbhial filled 
with water possesses a strong magni- 
fying power. 

79. Branpy is adulterated with 
cayenne pepper, water, and burnt sugar. 
Betta’s brandy is the best. 

2480. Brrap.— Grind your own 
wheat, make your own yeast, and bake 
ge own bread. The advantages will 

© immense, and you need not then 
trouble about adulterations. 
THE ANULTERATIONS OF 
Breap, &c.—Bread and flour are adul- 
terated with flour of inferior grain, 
Indian corn flour, potato flour, pea and 
None of 
But 


honest, and who are not; then the just|they are also adulterated with plaster 


would meet with justice, and the un- 


just would suffer for theirown sins. If 


we can succeed in inducing people to 
put these simple suggestions into opera- 


of 


Paris, chalk, alum, &c., and these 
are highly prejudicial to health, espe- 


cially when taken continuously. 


2482. To pIscovVER WHETHER 


tion, we shall havo done more to remedy | Breap “Ez ADULTERATED WITH ALUM. 
the ovil than Dr. Hassall and Acts of | —Pierce a loaf thei is one day old witha 
Parliament ; for these have merely ex- | knife made very hot ; 17 there be alum 


posed the defect, frightened everyhody, 
and produced no practical result. 

24:76. ADULTERATIONS, AND REALLY 
Soups Mopes or DeTectinc THEM.— 
ARKOWKOOT is adulterated with potato 
starch, sago, and tapioca starch. There 
is nothing injurious in these adultcra- 
tions. When largely adulterated with 
potato starch, the arrowroot, being 
passed through the hand, imparts a 
slippery and glaze-like feeling. Pure 
arrowroot may generally be obtained 
by paying the best prices. The arrow- 
root packed in tin cases, and palmed off 
as pure, may generally be regarded as 
hight adulterated. 

47. ANATTO is adulterated with 
chalk, wheat flour, rye flour, salt, and 
soap, and is coloured with Venetian 
red and red lead. It is difficult to 
detect these adulterations. 

2478. A Sranuore Lens, which 
may be obtained for from 2s. 6d. to 5s., 
or one of the glass water-bulbs that are 
sold by men in the London streets at 


present, it wil adhere in very small 
particles to the blade of the knife, and 
will indicate its presence by a peculiar 
smell. If bread looks unnaturally 
white, and if it gives off a good deal of 
water, and becomes very brittle and 
dry when toasted, alum may be regarded 
as being present. 

2483. To piscOVER WHETHER 
BrEaAD BE ADULTERATED WITH PEA 
ork Bean Fiovur.—Pour boiling water 
upon it, and if the flour is mixed with 
the farina of peas or beans, the strong 
smell of those grains will become 
manifest. 

2484. To piscovER WHETHER 
Fiovur BE ADULTERATED WITH CHALK, 
PiastTer or Paris, on MINERAL Pow- 
nERs.—If containing these admixtures, 
it will be found to be heavier, measure 
for measure, than pure flour. That is 
to say, 2 pint of pure flour would be 
overbalanced in the scales by a pint of 
adulterated flour. Slice the soft part 
of a loaf, and put it into a large 
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uantity of water, in an earthen vessel. 
lace it over a slow fire for three hours. 

Scoop up the pap, and let the water 
stand. en perfectly settled, pour 
off the water, and a c sediment 
will be found tocover the bottom of the 
vessel. Heartburn, immediately after 
eating bread, is a sign of its impurity. 
Put some flour upon a table, and blow 
it gently with the breath. If little 
heaps remain upon the table, resisting 
the action of the breath, and differing 
manifestly from the indications given 
by other portions when blown upon, 
the substance thus remaining is impure. 
Potato flour, and indeed all white flours 
are heavier than pure wheat. Bake a 
small quantity of the suspected flour, 
until it is of a full brown. Then rub 
it in your hands, or on a table, when 
white particles will be seen, if chalk or 
plaster of Paris be present. 

2485. Pure Wuraten Fiovr is 
remarkable for its cohesiveness. If 
squec7ed, it will adhere; it is also very 
light, and may be blown into a cloud 
with the lightest breath. It was stated 
in the Parliamentary Report, that 
earthy matters are not admixed with 
flour. This means, that Dr. Hassall 
had not discovered any. A man was 
fined at Lecds, not long ago, for adul- 
terating fleur with plaster of Paris. He 
had carricd adulteration to such an 
exceras, that it was discovered through 
the illness of families who had partaken 
of bread made from flour supplied by 

2486. Burrer is made heavy by 
water, which may generally be scen 
exuding from bad samples; _ these 
ehould be rejected by the purchaser. 

2487 Cayenne Perrer.— Having 
your own pestle and mortar, make it 
according to the following instruc- 
tions:—Let a quantity be made at 
one time for the “Family Circle.” 
The cayenne of commerce is adulte- 
rated with brickdust, red wood dust, 
cochineal, vermillion, and red lead. 
The latter two are highly injurious, 
and tho former ones not very salutary. 
As to the means of detecting these, it 
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would be a great waste of time to find 
them out, since all cayenne is largely 
adulterated, ore, your 
own, or—don’t use any. 

2488. Curcony.—This is the dried 
and roasted root of a plant allied to the 
dandelion, and it is found by almost 
unanimous testimony to be an agrec- 
wble flavourer of coffee. Dr. Hassall 
denounces the use of chicory, but with 
no sufficient reason. He states it to 
be “diuretic and aperient’’—qualitics 
which we declare to be in its favour, 
for it is the prevailing defect of our 
food that it is too astringent and heat- 
ing, and the fact that chi finds 
such general approbation we believe 
rests in the very qealeee whick Dr. 
Hassall condemns. We know a respect- 
able grocer who, before legislation took 
the matter up, from conscientious 
motives ceased to mix chicory with 
coffee: the immediate effect was tho 
falling off of his coffee trade, his 
customers declaring that his coffee wes 
not so good as previously ; and he was 
compelled again to mix chicory with 
it, to meet their taste. Chicory is found 
to be “ adulterated’ with  carrois, 
parsnips, and mangold-wurzel. In Dr. 
Hassall’s papers the names of those 
ruots are ttalicized, as though some 
dreadful disclosure lay therein. But 
as these roots are all of them highly 
nutritious and agreeable, instead of 
detracting frum the claims of chicory, 
the facts stated rather elevate ‘‘chicory” 
in our estimation, and point to the pro- 
bability that the roots mentioned possess 
qualities hitherto imperfectly ascertained, 
and worthy of further examination and 


development. Qur remarks are not 
merely of conjecture, are founded 
upon observation and a is. 


2489. CuocouaTe AND Cocoa.--The 
adulterations of these articles pointed 
out by Dr. Hassall are not of a serious 
nature, being confined to flour, starch, 
potato farina, sago meal, wheat flour, 
tapioca starch, maranta and other 
arrowroots tous-les-mois, and animal 
fats; but as the latter are employed in 
the roasting of all farina ‘eous grains, 
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also to preserve, as far as possible, their 
essential oils from destruction by heat, 
we see nothing to make our readers 
uncomfortable. Those who prefer the 
pure cocoa can obtain the “ nibs,” or 
more properly ‘‘beans,”’ and grind them. 
But many prefer the soluble cocoa, 
which is simply cocoa modified by 
admixture with less stimulating sub- 
stances. 

2490. Corrrr.—Coffee is adul- 
terated with chicory, roasted beans, 
peas, and acorns; out chiefly by 
chicory. Having your own mill, buy 
the roasted beans; find out a respect- 
able grocer, ascertain his roasting-days, 
and always buy from a fresh roast. If 
you like the flavour of chicory, purchase 
it separately, and add to taste. Chicory 
in small quantities is not, as has been 
represented, injurious, but healthful : 
because the “ taraxacum” root has becn 
used medicinally, and its name has 
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to prevent the burning theroof, and} 2404. Gr is adulterated with water, 


sugar, cayenne, cassia, cinnamon, grains 
of paradise, sulphuric acid, coriander 
sceds, angelica root, calken root, almond 
cake, orris root, cardamum seeds, orange 
peel, and grey and white salts, and is, 
‘fined’ by alum and salt of tartar. 
The best way is to purchase the 
unsweetened gin, for the sweetening 
is employed to disguise the flavour of 
various adulteratiozs. If you examine 
gin through a clean glass, it should 
have no tint, either of a bluish or 
zHowsl cast. The cheap gins should 

© avoided, and only respectable dealers 
should be resorted to, 

2495. ls1ncrass.—Our chief object 
in noticing the adulteration of this 
article is to insure its purity in the 
making of cements, which is of the 
utmost importance. (See 2258.) Isin- 
glass is a preparation from fishes’ 


‘bladders, and it is found to be adul- 


terated with gelatine. Take a few 


found a place in the Pharmacopaia, it | threads of the substance, drop some 


has been vulgarly sct down as ‘‘ p ysic,” 
and thrown to the dogs. The tonic 
hop might be discarded upon the same 
pretext. Chicory isa healthful addition 
to coffee, but you need not pay the 
coffee price for it. Grind your coffee, 
and mix it with chicory for yourself. 
2491. Conrrecrions AND SwEEt- 


MEATS are coloured with poisonous | 


into boiling water, some into cold 
water, and some into vinegar. In 
the boiling water the isinglass will 
dissolve ; in cold water it will become 


| white and ‘“cloudy;” and in vinegar 


it will swell and become jelly-like. 
In boiling water gelatine will not so 
completely dissolve as isinglass; in 
cold water it becomes clear and jelly- 


ingredients. Avoid them; there is not; ike; and in vinegar it will harden. 


slightest necessity for running any 
risk. 

2492. Curry Pownpers are but an 
accumulation of adulterations :—adul- 
terated pepper, adulterated coriander, 
adulterated cardamums, adulterated 
ginger, adulterated spices, and so on. 
With your spice-mill and grater, prepare 

our own from the sceds and roots. 

ou will thereby obtain a curry powder, 
and be able to produce a curry, that 
wil] spread your reputation far and wide. 

2498. Custarp anp Ecce Pow- 
SERS contain wheat, potato, and rice 
flours, and are coloured with chrome 
yellow, or chromate of lead, and tur- 
meric. They are not essential articles 
of household economy. 


2496. Laxp is adulterated with 
potato flour, water, salts, carbonate of 
soda, and caustic lime. Take a small 
portion of the suspected lard, and eva- 
porate if upon a hot iron pan or plate, 
when the admixed substances will be 
deposited thereon. 

2497. Marmatave is found to be 
adulterated with coarse apples, Swede 
turnips, and coarse pumpkins. These 
substances may be easily detected br 
washing off the saccharine matter in 
tepid water. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it is only the low-priced marma- 
lades that are thus admixed. 

2498. Mmx is adulterated with 
water, and coloured with anatto. 

2499. Mustarp AND PEpreEr ara 


both adulterated with inferior grain, 
husks of seeds, and even dust of a 
variety of descriptions. Having your 
pepper-mill, purchase the seed whole, 
and grind for yourself. You will then 
obtaiz the pure article at a moderate 
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sulphuric acid, cream of tartar, alum, 
eatieaite of potash, oyster shells, hartge 
horn shavings, fabia amara, or nux yYo- 
mica, and beans for fining. Beer which 
is quickly “heady,” and rapidly intoxi- 
cating, may be regarded as drugged. 


cost. The large brewers supply the purest 
2500. Oarmear is adulterated with | beer. The publicans adulterate it after 
barley flour and the husks of barley. | they receive supplics from the brewers. 
A pint of pure oatmeal will weigh}; 2504. Rea is adulterated with 
heavier than a pint of the adulterated. | water, and sharpened with cayenne 
2501. Pickres ann PReserves.— per. Let it stand ina decanter, and 
These are found to be adulterated with ;1f a cloudy precipitate is found at the 
various compounds; but the greatest | bottom, that is a sign of adulteration. 
evil lies in the fact that they are fre- 505. Sacsaces.—The most offen- 
quently impregnated with copper. To] sive of all adulterations are found in 
detect this, put some of the pickle, | these savory morsels. ILorseflesh, dis- 
eut small, into a phial with two or} cased animals, and odds and ends of 
three drachms of liquid ammonia, | every description appear in the tempting 
diluted with one half the quantity of; guise of “sausages.” To escape this 
water. Shake the phial, when, if the ! evil, make vour own sausages by the 
minutest portion of copper be present, aid of the sausage machine, which 
the liquid will assume a Sne blue; may be purchased for 50s., and will 
eolour. In the case of preserves, the ! enable you to add many savory morsel 
copper probably proceeds trum the use ,tv the attraction of your table. The 
of copper pans in making the pre-} game machine may be used for crors 
serves; but with regard to pickles, cop- | PING VEGETARLES, Which it) will do 
per is employed to improve their colour, ! to such perfection that they will per- 
and sulphuric acid to strengthen had, fectly dissolve in soups and stews, and 
vinegar. The best way is to avoid pur- , afford most delicious made-dishes. And 
chasing the pickles sold in clear glass’ in this, as in the grinding of wheat, 
bottles, and presenting a most tempting you will soon save the cust of the 
appearance. Take your own jar, or’ machine. 
Jars, and you will find that you will get: 2506. Sxvrr is adulterated with 
pure articles at little more thanit would the chromate of potash, chromate of 
cost you to make pickles at home. We lead, various exrths and colours, red 
presume that in all large towns the: lead, carbunate of ammonia, lime, pow- 
pickle merchants adopt the same plan | dered glass or silex, und powdered orris 
of selling pickles by the quart or gal- . root. 
lon to those who may visit their estab-; 2507. Stcar is commonly adul- 
lishments; and also chat preserves (for: terated with fine sund, sawdust, &c. 
those who do not make their own) may Dissolve some of the sugar in a long, 
be obtained under equal advantages. narrow ale-glass, and stir ituntil all tho 
2502. Porrep Mzats anv Fisn are! soluble parts have been thoroughly dis- 
adulterated with inferior substances,and : solved. Then allow it to stand forsomo 
coloured with bole armenian and Vene- hours. Sand will sink to the bottom, 
“an red. , while sawdust will rise to the surface. 
2503. Porter any Az are adul-! Both the sand and the sawdust will ba 
t:rated with cocculus indicus, tobacco, ; found tu be very fine, but their pre- 
grains of paradise, capsicum, ginger, ; sence will be sufliciently indicated. 
quassia, wormwoud, culamus root, car-! Loaf’ sugar is generally purer than 
raway and coriander seeds, orange pow- i moist sugar. 
ger, liquorice, honey, sulphate of iron,’ 2508. Tea is adulterated with 


ae, 


or. 





nut, and plum ; with lye tea, which is 
made up of tea-dust, sand, and gum, 
to give it consistency ; also with leaves 
of the becch, bastaid plane, elm, poplar, 
willow, fancy oak, hawthorn, and sloe. 
It is coloured with blacklead, rose pink, 
Dutch pink, vegetable red and yellow 
dyes, arscnite of copper, chromate and 
bichromate of potash. Green teas are 
more adulterated than black. They 
are coloured with Prussian blue, tur- 
meric, Chinese yellow, &c., flavoured 


with sulphate of iron, catechu gum, la ‘ 
veno beno, and Chinese botanical pow- | 


der. Tea leaves that have been once 
used are collected, “doctored,” and 
again sold as fresh tea. Obtain some 
genuine leaves of tea, moisten them, 
and lay them out with gum upon 
paper. ‘ress them between the leaves 
of books until dry. When you sus- 
pect a sample of tca, damp and unroll 
the leaves, and gum and dry them as 
the genuine ones,—you will then be 
able, by comparison, to detect the ad- 
mixture. 

2509. Tonacco is adulterated with 
rhubarb, potato, coltsfoot, dock leaves, 
sawdust, malt combings, and medi- 
cinals. The leaves may be unrolled 
and compared, as recommended in the 
case of tea. 

2510. Wrxes are adulterated with 
the juice of elderberrics, gooseberrics, 
hop champagne, cider, the juices of 
various fruits, known as British wines, 
and coloured by means of logwood, 
yurnt sugar, and other ingredients. 

2511. Tue Rescrir of these ‘n- 
juiries provesthat a majority of articles 
sold are adulterated. But it is also 
proved that a majority of the sub- 
stances used for adulterations are not 
positively injurious, though they are 
fraudulently substituted for the genu- 
ine article. 

2512. Tuk FoLLowine are Hints 
which, if acted upon, will turn these 
discoveries to practical account :— 

i. Grind your own wheat, and make 
your bread at home. 

ii. Avoid green pickles; tit 2, 


WE SELDOM REPENT OF HAVING EATEN TOO LITTLE. 
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ves of the sycamore, horse-chest- | pickles artificially raised to @ bright 
con 


green. 
lii. Avoid bright-red peppers, spices, 
sauces. 
iv. Purchase spirits and beer of iarge 
dealers and brewers. 

v. Avoid coloured confections,~—espe- 
cially those that are green, blue, or red. 

vi. Weigh and measure your pure 
chases when they are brought home. 
You will thus not only secure your just 
amount, but will arrive at a knowledge 
of the proper weights of pure articles, 
and be assisted in the rejection of the 
spuriots. 

2513. Bread contains eighty nu- 
tritious parts in 100; meal, thirty-four 
in 100; French beans, ninety-two in 
100; common beans, eighty-nine in 
100; peas, ninety-three in 100; len- 
tils, ninety-four in 100; cabbages and 
turnips, the most aqueous of all the 
vegetables compared, produce only 
eight pounds of solid matter in 100 
pounds; carrots and spinach produce 
fourteen in the same quantity ; whilst 
100 pounds of potatoes contain twenty- 
five pounds of dry substance. From a 
general estimate it results, that one 
pound of good bread is equal to two 
pounds and a half or three pounds of 
potatues; that seventy-five pounds of 
bread and thirty of meat may be sub- 
stituted for 300 pounds of potatoes. 
The other substances bear the following 
proportions; four parts of cabbage to 
one of potatoes; three parts of turnips 
to one of potatoes; two parts of carrots 
and spinach to one of potatoes; and 
about three parts and a half of potatoes 
to one of rice, lentils, beans, 
beans, and dry peas. 

2514. Use of Fruit.— Instead 
of standing in any fear of a gonerous 
consumption of ripe fruits, we regard 
them as conducive to health. We have 
no patience in reading the endless rules 
to be observed in this particular de- 
partment of physical comfort. No one 
ever fived longer or freer from disease, 
by discarding the fruits of the land in 
which he finds a home. On the con- 
traxy. they are necessary tn the pre- 
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servation of health, and are therefore| 2517. Bills of Exchange and 
designed to make their appearance at Promissory Notes. 
the very time when the condition of the Intawy Brut or Excuanas, Draft, 
body, operated upon by deteriorating | “or Order for the payment to the 
causes not always understood, requires | bearer, or to order, at any time, 


their renovating influences. otherwise than on demand, of any | Duty, 

2615. Blackberries are very | orm money es|¢ 5 % 
beneficial in cases of dysentery. The} above £5 andnotabure 1010 0 3 
berries are healthful cating. Tea made | _,, 10 is 25/0 0 3 
of the roots and leaves is good; and| » 25 ” 50}0 0 6 
syrup made from the berries excellent. | * ae s ola en 

2516. ‘‘Morning’s Milk,”| °; 100 ae 2010 2 0 
rays an eminent German philosopher, | ,, 200 s 300}0 3 0 
“commonly yields some hundredths; » 590 ” pote 
more cream than the evening's at the . 500 if 750 10 4 ri 
same temperature. That milkedat noon; ,, 750 ‘e low }0 10 0 
furnishes tho least; it would therefore} ,, 1000 » 1h00/015 0 
be of advantage, in making butter, &c.,{ pt p see 7 : 
to employ the morning's milk, and keep| ” 3000 os 4000 }2 0 0 
the evening's for domestic use. »» 4000 and upwards ............ 12.5 @ 
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{2518. A Table of the Number of Days, from any Day of any 
one Month to the same Day of any other Month. 
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DULY seecsacecrscsecesscavecescrsrecssees 1181 | 160] 122 


AUQUGE viscccvecsescsesdicsccscvsaeeness 
September .....c..c.scccscssscoeseeee 
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November _.............-cecessesenvee 304 ' 273 | 245 | 214 184 | 153 123 | 92 | 61 | 31 | 365 | 336 
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December oe..csccsccssssssseseeseess ( 334 : 303 | 275 |244| 214 | 183 | 153122] 91 | 61 | 90 | 365 
! 1 . ! 


USE OF THE AROVE TABLE. 


‘What Is the number of days from lth October to loth July ? 
Look in the upper line for October, let your eye descend down that column till you come opposite 
to July, and you wilL-find 273 days. the exact number of days required. 
A 7 uired the number of days from 16th February to the l4th August ? 
-nder February, and opponlte to August, ig... . cece cea ee 181 days. 
From which subtract the difference between ldand 16 ............ 2 days. 


The exact number of days required is... cess ececscccscccecess 179 days. 
N.B.—In dag St Sd if the last day of February comes between, add one day for the “lay over to the 
number in the Table. 
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2519. For Mistresses and Servants: Table of 


Income, 


Expenses, 


3000 per Annum, is per Day, Week, or 


and Wages. 


£1 to £1 


Month. 
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, will peoduce for a given number of days, which may be, 
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2520. Snterest Table for Savings, Investments, &c. 
thowing what any sum, from £1 to £500 
caleulated at £5 


by simple addition, 
or any other amount. 
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2521. Interest Table for One 
Year. 


By the annexed Tubles unlimited calculations 
may be made. Thus, to learn the interest 
upon £1,250 per annum, add the suma given 
for £1,000, £200, and £50. 2 per cent. is 
Sound by taking one half of 4 per cent. ; 
8 per cent. by doubling 4 per cent. ; 7% pts 
cent. by adding 5 fo 24 per cent., and so on. 

















a 3 34 4 5 
“i 2. PEB PER PER PER 
Pas CENT. | CENT. | CENT. {CENT 
L2LaagiL a dj£ s. dj£ 2. d/£ a. 
110 060 0 73/0 0 83/0 09} 0 1 
21 0 yO eee aes 
3}0 1610 1910 2 13/0 3 480 3 
410 20/0 2489 2 O80 B20 4 
5}0 280 30/0 3 6/0 4010 5 
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7,0 3610 42310 4103810 5 73/0 7 
810 40/0 49310 5 7}HO 6 [oR 
930 460 5430 6 3110 7240 9 
1] 0 56010 60/0 7 O10 80/010 
2010100/0120/9014 0/0169/1 Oo 
30:0150/0180/1 10/1 40/110 
4i1 00/1 40/1 8 0/1120/]/2 0 
6) 1 60/1100f115 90/3 00] 210 
6011100/1160}/2 2 0/2 80/3 0 
701115012 20/12 9 0/2160]310 
8012 OOl2 80/216 0/3 40/4 0 
9012 6012140/3 3 0/3120] 410 
10) 2100/3 00/310 0/4 00/5 0 
2015 0916 0017 0 0/8 00/10 0 
300} 7100) 9 00/1010 0 ]12 00415 0 
4mlio 0012 00)14 0 0/16 00 |20 oO 
500/12 10 0115 00 11710 9 (20 00 (25 0 
60015 0018 00 [21 0 0 (24 090/80 O 
700/17 10 0:21 0 0 |24 10 0 [2s 00135 oO 
80n/20 0 0124 00 28 0 0 (32 00 |40 0 
900/22 10 0127 00 |31 10 0 1386 00 }45 O 
1000|25 aii 00 |35 O 0 {40 ete 
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ENQUIRE WITHIN 


UPON 


FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 


In answer to very numerous suggestions, that a portion of 
ENQUIRE WITHIN UPON EVERYTHING should be devoted 
© Fancy Work, the Publishers have resolved to add an entire 
Sheet or Number, consisting of thirty-two pages, exclusively for the 
use of Ladies, under the title of 

ENQUIRE WITHIN UPON FANCY NEEDLEWORE, 


in which carefully prepared Instructions and engraved Patterns, in 
Crochet, Netting, Tatting, Knitting, Tapestry, and Embroidery are 
given. 


The Directions have all been efficiently tested, and each Article has 
been expressly worked from the printed Description by a person 
who had no previous knowledge of the Design. 


Nearly every Pattern is illustrated, and ladics may rely wit’ 
confidence upon the Articles produced proving exceedingly neat 
and tasteful. 





*,* Enquime Witnin uron Fancy Nexp.ework may be had separately, 
sewed in « handsome wrapper, price Fourrence, or post free, SrxPxncz, of 
any bookseller. or of Houzston & Song No. 7, Paternoster Squa:+, Londo. 
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ENQUIRE WITHIN UPON FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


Instructions in Crochet. 


Pernars no kind of work has ever |@, 1 Dc (the centre stitch), would be 7 
attained such popularity as Crochet. | Dc, 3 Ch, miss 2, 1 Dc, 2 Ch, miss 1, 1 
Whether as a simple trimming, as an} De, miss 1,2 Ch, 1 De, miss 2, 3 Ch, 7 
elaborate quilt, or as a fabric, almost} Dc. A knowledge of these abbrevia- 
rivalling Point Lace, it is popular with | tions is easily acquired, and much space 
every woman who has any time at all | is saved by them. 
for fancy work, since it is only needful} The stitches used are Chain, Slip, 
to understand the stitches, and the terms | Single, Double, Treble, and Long Treble 
and contractions used in writing the! Crochet. 
descriptions of the different designs, to; Chain Stitch is made by forming a 
be enabled to work with ease the most {loop on the thread, then inserting tho 
beautiful pattern that ever appeared in} hook, and drawing the thread through 
erochct. the loop already made. Continue this, 
The crochet hook should be very | forming a succession of stitches. 
smooth, made of fine steel, and fixed; Slip Stitch is made by drawing a 
in handles. The ‘‘ Tapered Indented” | thread at once through any given stitch, 
Hook, which has the size engraved on | and the loop on the needle. 
the handle, will be found convenient,| Single Crochet (Sc).—Having a loop 
from its quality, and saving trouble of} on the needle, insert the hook in s 
referring to a gauge. stitch, and draw the thread through in 
The marks used in our crochet re-}a loop. You then have two on the 
ceipts are simple, consisting chiefly of | hook; draw the thread through both 
printers’ marks, such as crosses, daggers, | at once. 
asterisks, &c. They are used to mark; Double Crochet(Dc).—Twist the thread 
repetitions. It will be seen that) round the hook before inserting it in 
wherever a mark is used, another | the stitch, through which you draw the 
similar one is sure to be found; the| thread ina loop. There will then be 
repetition occurring between the two. | three loops on the hook; draw the 
Sometimes one repetition occurs with- | thread through two, and then through 
in the other. For instance: + 2 De, | the one just formed, and the remaining 
4 Ch, miss 4, * 1 Dc, 1 Ch, miss 1, * | one. 
three times, 5 Dec, + twice, it would at} Treble Crochet (Tc), and Long Treble 
full length be—2 Dc, 4 Ch, miss 4, 5/ (long Tc), are worked in the same way ; 
De, 1 Ch, miss 1, 5 Dc, 1 Ch, miss 1, | in treble the thread is put fewice; in long 
5 De, 1 Ch, miss 1, 6 De, 2 De, 4 Ch, | treble three times, before inserting it 
miss 4, 5 Dc, 1 Ch, miss 1, 5 De, 1 Ch, | into the stitch. 
mhiss 1, 5 De, 1 Ch, miss 1, 5 De.| Square Crochet is also sometimes used, 
There is another mode of abbreviating ; | The squares are either open or close, 
but this can only be used where a row ; An open square consists of one De, two 
has a centre, both sides of which are} Ch, missing two on the line beneath, 
alike, the latter being the same as the | before making the next stitch. A close 
former, worked backwards. In this| square has three successive Dc. Thus, 
ase the letters 4, a, are onore to | any given number of close squares, fol- 
show that in the latter part of the row | lowed by an open, will have so many 
she instructions must be reversed :—4d, |times three Dc, and one over; consee 
7 De 3 Ch, miss 2, 1 De. 2 Ch, miss 1, | quently any foundation for suuare cro- 


CROCHET. 
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het must have a number that can be 
iivided by three, having one over. 

To contract an Edge.—This may be 
one in De, Tc, or long Tc. Twist the 
hread round the hook as often as re- 
uired, insert it in the work, and half 
oastitch. Instead of finishing it, twist 
he thread round again, until the same 
umber of loops are on, and work a 
titch entirely ; so that, for two stitches, 
here is only one head. 

To join on @ Thread.—Joins should 
© avoided as much as possible in open 
vork. In joining, finish the stitch by 
lrawing the new thread through, leav- 
ng two inches for both ends, which 
nust be held in. 

To use several Colours.—This is done 
n single crochet. Hold the threads 
10t in use on the edge of the work, and 
work them in. Change the colour by 
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and finishing it with the new, continu- 


ing the work with the latter holding in 
the old. If only one stitch is wanted 
in the new colour, finish one stitch, and 
begin the next with it; then change. 

To goin Leaves, §c.—When one part 
of a leaf or flower is required to be joined 
to another, drop the loop from the hook, 
which insert in the place to be joined; 
draw the loop through and continue. 

To work over Cord.—Hold the cord in 
the left hand with the work, and work 
round it, as you would over an end of 
thread, working closely. When beads 
are used they must be first threaded on 
silk or thread, and then dropped, accord- 
ing to the pattern, on the wrong side of 
the work. This side looks more even 
than the other; therefore, when bead 
purses are worked from an engraving, 
they are worked the reverse of the usual 


eginniny the stitch in tho old colour, | way, viz., from rizht to left. 


GOTHIC EDGING, IN CROCHET. 
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Moateriale.—Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar's Head Cotton, Derby, of any size suitable for 


the work to be trimmed.—For Petticoat, No. 16—with Crochet-hook, No. 20, 


articles, No. 4, or No. 8, with a Hook proportionably large. 


Maxs a chain of the length 


required, 
the number of stitches being divisible 


lst Row.—Sc. 
2nd Row.—+ 1 De, 1 Ch, miss 1, + 


by 17: if a straight piece, add five more | repeat. 


chains; but if intended for trimming 
drawers, or similar articles, close into 


3r@ Row.—Se. 
4th Row.—65 Sc, putting the hook 


a round, without adding any extra; through both sides of the Ch, of the 


stitches, 


previous row, at every stitch + ® LJ 
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Ch, miss 2, 3 Sc (under both sides of ; 2 Sc, at the 
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point of the 2nd loop ; 


the Ch), * 3 times, 2 Sc, + repeat for| and on the other chain of 8, 3 Sc, on 


every pattern. 


the 1st 3, 2 Sc, on the next. Turn the 


5th Row.—6 Sc, on 5, then on the first ; work on the wrong side :—6 Ch, 2 Se, 


loop, 6 Sc, on the first 6 of 11 Ch, + 1 
Sc, 2 Dc, 1 Sc, on next, 4 Sc, on next 
4, 1 Se, on centre of 3 Sc. On the next 
loop, 5 Sc, on 5 chain; 1 Se, 2 De, 1 
Sc, on the 6th Ch; 5 Se, on the next 5; 
1 Sc, on centre of 3Sc. On the next loop, 
4Sc, on 4 Ch; 1 Sc, 1 De, on next Ch. 
Turn the work on the wrong side:— 
8 Ch, 2 Sc, on the point of the 2nd loop ; 
8 Ch, 2 Sc, on the 2 De, at the point 
of the 1st loop. Turn the work on the 
tight side :—4 Sc, on 4 Ch; 3 Sc, on the 
next; 1 on each of the last 3. Miss the 
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at the point of the loop. Turn on the 
right side:—2 Sc, in the lst; 2 Ch, 2 
Sc, in each of the next 2; 2 in the next 
2. Sc down the chains of the half loops, 
taking care not to contract the edge at 
all. 6& Sc, on & Sc; 3 Sc, on chain of 
tho next loop; 3 Ch, draw the loop 
through the corresponding part of the 
Sc of last loop. Slip back on the 3 Ch; 
3 Sc on 3 more chains of the loop. + 
repeat as often as may be required for 
the number of patterns. 


BORDER.? 





Material.—Crochet cotton of any size, 


Tus border is suitable for a great 
variety of purposes, according to the 
size of the cotton employed; in coarse 
wtton it will make a trimming for couv- 
rettes and berceaunette covers; wi 
$ne cotton it can be used for children’s 
elothes, small curtains, &c. Make a 
sufficiently long foundation chain, and 
work the Ist row: * 2 treble divided 
by 3 chain in the Ist foundation chain 
stitch, miss 3; repeat from *. 2nd row: 
* In the Ist scallop of the preceding 
row, 1 double, 5 treble, 1 double, then 
1 chain, 1 purl (4 chain, 1 slip stitch 
in the Ist of the four), 1 chain, miss 
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under these the next chain stitch scal- 
lop; repeat from“, 3rd row: 1 treble 
in the chain stitch on either side of the 
purl in the preceding row, 5 ehain. 


th | 4th row: * 2 double divided by 7 chain 


in the two first treble of the preceding row 
(insert the needle u:derneath the upper 
parts of the stitch), 10 chain, 1 slip 
stitch in the 5th of these 10 stitches so 
as to form a loop, 4 chain ; repeat from *. 
5th row: 1 slip in the middle-stitch 
of the scallop formed by 7 chain in the 
preceding row, 4 treble, 3 chain, 5 treble, 
3 chain, 4 treble, all these 13 stitches 
in the loop of the preceding row, 50 
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as to form a clover leaf pattern ; repeat | of the clover leaf, 2 chain, 1 purl (5 


from *, but fasten the 4th treble with 


chain, 1 slip stitch in the first), 2 chain, 


a slip stitch on the 10th treble of! 1 double in the next chain stitch of the 


the preceding figuro 6th row. In the 
first and last stitch of the 5 middle 
treble of the clover leaf 1 double, 7 
chain betweon. 7th row: * 1 double 
in the 2nd chain stitch of the scallop 
which is above the 5 middle treble 
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same scallop, 2 chain, 1 purl, 2 chain, 
miss 1 chain of the scallop, 1 double, 
2 chain, 1 purl, 2 chain, 1 double in 
the next chain stitch, 3 chain, 1 double 
in the middle stitch of the following 
scallop, 0 chain; repeat from *. 
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Material.—Crochet cotton. 


On a sufficiently long foundation chain | 


work the Ist row: 1 double in each chain 
stitch. 2nd row: Alternately 1 double, 
7 chain, miss under the latter 3 stitches 
of the preceding row. 3rd row: 1 treble 
in each double of the preceding row, 1 
double in the middle stitch of each 
scallop, 2 chain between. 4th row: 1 
double on each double of the preceding 
row, 1 treble on each treble, 3 chain 
between. 5th row: 1 double on each 
treble of the preceding row, 3 chain 
between 6th row: 1 double in each 
stitch of the preceding row. 7th row: 
#1 treble in the lst stitch of the pre- 
eeding row, 4 chain, miss 1, 3 treble 
in the following 3 stitches, miss 3 
stitches, 3 treble in the following 3 
stitches, 4 chain, miss 1 stitch, 1 tre- 
ble, 3 chain, miss 4; repeat from *. 
Sth row: Repeat regularly 8 treble in 
the scallop formed of 4 chain in the 

ing row, 1 double in the middle 
of the following 3 chain. 9th row: * 
1 double in the 4th treble of the pre- 


oe ee ee me 








ceding row, 2 treble, 1 long treble in 
next treble but 2, % long treble in 
each of the 2 following treble. 1 
long treble, 2 treble in the next 
treble, 1 double in the next treble 
but 2, 3 chain, 1 purl (4 chain, 1 alip), 
3 chain stitch; repeat from *. 10 
i a * 1 ae in prea piling 
of the preceding row, 2 chai pur. 
2 sain, miss 2 under them, 1 double. 
2 chain, 1 purl, 2 chain, 1 double in the 
next chain but 1 of the next scallop, 2 
chain, 1 purl, 2 chain, 1 double in the 
2 chain stitch after the pu:l of the pre- 
ceding row, 2 chain, 1 purl, 2 chain; 
repeat from *, 11th row: In each ecal- 
lop of the preceding row 2 double (they 
must ect on either side of the purl) ;: 
they are divided alternately by 5 
chain, and by a scallop formed of 2 
chain, 1 purl, and 2 chain, only in the 
chain stitch scallops which join the two 
treble figures work no double, but ? 
chain, 1 purl, 2 chain. 


eed 
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WHEEL AND SHAMROCK ANTIMACASSAR. 





WMatorials.—Messrs. W. Evans and Co.'s Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 10, and turquoise 


beads, N. 


As this antimacassar is made in sepa- 
rate pieces, it will suffice to thread 
a few rows of beads on the cotton ata 
time. For the same reason, it may be 
made of any required dimensions, and 
it may or may not have a border: but 
if one is desired, it should be of close 
crochet, with the pattern in beads, and 
deep fringe beyond it. 

A Wuer..—Make a chain of 8, close 
it intoa round, and work under it 16 Sc 
stitches. + 9 Ch, droppiag a bead on 
every stitch, miss 1 one of the 16, and 
Sc under the next + 8 times. Slip 
stitch on 4 of the first 9 Ch. Sc on the 
next 2 of the 9 * 3 Ch, Sc on the 4th, 
6th, and 6th of the next 9 chain * all 
round. End with slip stitch on the 
Ist and 2nd of the first 3 coain. + 
8 Ch, Sc under the next chain of 3. 
t 7 times. 8 Ch, Se on 2nd slip 
stitch. To complete the wheel do un- 
der each chain of 8, 1 Sc, 10 De, 1 Sc, 
dropping a bead on every stitch. 

A Savarr.—6 Ch, close it into a 
round. + Senor chain, 5 Ch, + 4 


0.1 








times, ¢ 1 Sc on 2nd Se, 4 De under 
chain, with a bead on each, 5 Ch, 4 Do 
with a bead on each, under the same 


Ch * 4 times. Slip stitch up the first 4 
De. + 5 Ch, Se under 5eCh of last 
round, 6 Ch, Sec under sam 6 Ch, Se 
under same; 8 Ch, Sc under the next 
chain of 5. 

Last Round.—1 Sc, 4 De wider the 
chain of 5, 2 Ch, 4 De, 1 Sc undet 
same. 1 Sc, 4 De under chain of 6, 2 
Ch, 4 De, 1 Sc under same, 7 Sc, 4 De 
under chain of 5, 2 Ch, 4 De, 1 Sc under 
same. 1 Sc under chain of 8. Do this 
all round, dropping a bead on every 
stitch. The two chains which are printed 
in italics are those places where the 
squares are to be connected with the 
cther pieces. It will be seen that the last 


round forms four shamrocks. The centre 
leaf of each shamrock (coming at the 
point of the square) is to be united to 
the point of another 
at 
rounds. 


uare; while those 
“be joined to the 


A bead is dropped on every Dc stitcly 


e side are to 
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JEWELLED N’OYLEY—TIHE RUBY. 
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. Materiale.—1 oz. ruby-coloured beads, No. 3, and one reel, No, 16 Messrs, W. I'vans and 
Co.'s Boar's-head crochet cotton. 


Beam by threading all the beads on 7th Rownd.—+ 1 Ch, 7 Sc on Sc, + 
the cotton; toen make a chain of 8' 8 times. 
stitches, and close into a round. All| 1st Beag Bound.— + 2 cotton, 6 beads, 
thed’oyley isdone in Sc, except the edge. | +8 times. 
let Rownd.—+ 1 Ch,1Scon Sec, +| 2d Rownd.—+ 4 beads, coming over 
6 times. 2 cotton, and 1 bead at each aide, «5 
2nd Rownd.— +1 Ch, 2 Sc on 2 Sc, + | cotton over 4 beads, + 8 times. 
8 times. It will be observed that in-{ 3rd Round.—+ 2 beads over the 
stead of the usual way of increasing by | centre 2 of 4, 8 cotton, + 8 times. 
working two stitches in one, a chain-| 4th Rownd.— + 3 beads, the first Zover 
stitch is made, and one Sc only is worked | 2, 3 cotton, 1 bead, 4 cotton, + 8 times. 


on each Sc. 5th Rownd.— + 7 beads (the first over 
3rd Round.—+ 1 Ch, 3 Sc on Sc, + | first of last round), 5 cotton, + 8 times. 
8 times. End with one bead on the last stitch. 
4th Rownd.—+ 1Ch, 48con Se, +| 6¢4 Rownd.—+ 6 beads, (1st on 1st), 
8 times. 6 cotton, 1 bead, + 8 times. 
5th Round.—+ 1Ch, 5Scon Se, + | 7th Round.—+ 3 beads, 10 cotton, 1 
8 times. bead, + Stimes. End with 2 beads. 


6th Round.—+ 1 Ch, 6 8c on Sc, + | 8th Rownd.—+ 8 beads, 10 cotton, 
8 times ; ’ lo bends, + S times. End with 3 bead 


964 


94, Round.—+ 3 beads, 11 cotton, 3 
beade, + 7 times, 3 beads. This round 
is not perfect. 

svth Round.—+ 3 cotton over cotton, 
1 bead, 4 cotton, 4 beads, 1 cotton, 3 
beads, + 8 times. 

21th Round.—-+ 2 cotton, 9 beads, 3 
cotton, (over 1 bead, 1 cotton,) 3 beads, 
+ $ times. : 

12h Round.—3 cotton over 2, + 7 
beads, 5 cotton, 4 beads, 2 cotton, + 
8 times. 

13th Round.—+ 1 cotton, 5 beads, 
5 cotton, 3 beads, 1 cotton, 2 beads, 1 
cotton, + 8 times. 

14th Rownd.—+ 4 cotton, (over 1 
cotton, 2 beads), 3 beads, 5 cotton, 4 
beads, (the last on last of 3), 4 cotton, 
+ 8 times. 

15th Round.—-+ 2 cotton, 5 beads, 
(th: last on last of 3), 3 cotton, 6 beads, 
5 cotton, + 8 times, 

16¢h Round.—+ 13 beads, 1 cotton, 
2 beads, 6 cotton on 5, + 7 times. 
Eighth time, 4 cotton only on 3. 

17th Round.— + 9 beads, 1 cotton, 4 
beads, 2 cotton, (last over 1 cotton), 3 
beads, 4 cotton over 3, + 7 times. 
Eighth time, 3 cotton on 2. 

18th Round.— + 9 beads, 1 cotton, 6 
beads, 2 cotton, 5 beads, 2 cotton on 1, 
+ 7 times. Eighth, 1 cotton. 

19th Round.—-+ 65 beads, 5 cotton, 5 
— 10 cotton, (over 9 stitches), + 8 

es. 


20th Rownd.—-+ 3 beads, 8 cotton, 
(over 7 stitches), 5 beads, 5 cotton, 1 
bead, 4 cotton, + 8 times. 

21st Round.—-+- 3 beads over 3, 10 
cotton (making 1), 5 beads, (beginning 
on the 2nd of 5), 3 cotton, 2 beads, 4 
cotton, + 8 times. 

22nd Round.—-+ 3 beads on 3, 12 
eotton, (making 1), 9 beads, 4 cotton, + 
8 times. 


28ra@ Roud.—+ 3 beads on 3, 6 
eotton, 4 beads, 3 cotton, 7 beads, (on 
centre 7 of 9), 5 cotton, + 8& times. 

24th Round.—+ 3 beads on 3, 6 
a aa 14 cotton, + 8 


25th Round.—-+- 4 beads, in- 
Ring over mah rome 
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,and 1 bead), 5 beads, 14 cotton, + 8 


times. 

26th Round.—+ 1 cotton over 1 bead, 
4 beads, 3 cotton, 1 bead, 3 cotton, 4 
beads, (over last 4 of 5), 13 cotton, + 
8 times. 

27th Round.— + 2 cotton on 1 cotton, 
8 beads, 3 cotton, 4 beads, 13 cotton, + 
8 times. 

28th Round.—+ 3 cotton over 2 C 
and 1 B, 6 beads, 3 cotton, 4 beads, 14 
cotton, + 8 times. 

29th Round.—+ 4 cotton, 3 beads, 
(the 1st over 2nd of 6), 3 cotton, 5 beads, 
16 cotton, + 8 times, 5 cotton. 

30¢h Round.—+ 9 beads, beginning 
on 2nd of 3, 21 cotton, + 8 times. 

Do one round of cotton only, and 
then one of beads. 

Boxper.—+ 2 Sc cotton, 15 beads, 2 
cotton, 13 chain with a bead on each, 
miss 12, + 8 times. 

2nd Round.—2 slip on 2 cotton, + 2 
Sc with cotton, on the first 2 beads, * 
1 bead, 1 cotton, * alternately 6 times, 
1 cotton, 5 Ch, with beads, 1 Sc with 
bead on 4th of 13, 7 Ch with beads, 
miss 5 of 13, Sc with bead on next, 
5 Ch with beads, + 8 times. 

3rd Round.—+ 2 Sc with cotton on 
2nd Sc and 1 bead, * 1 bead, 1 cotton, 
* 5 times, 1 cotton, 5 Ch with beads. 1 
Sc with bead on 4th of 5, 6 Ch with 
beads, 1 Sc on 4th of 7 with beads, 6 
Ch with beads, Se with bead on 2nd of 
5 Sc, 5 Ch with beads + 8 times. 

4th Round,—+ 2 Sc cotton as before, 
* 1 bead over cotton, 1 cotton over bead, 
* 4times. J more cotton, 5 Ch with 
beads, 1 Sc with bead on 4th of 5, 6 Ch 
with beads, 1 Sc with bead on 4th of 6, 
6 Ch with bead, 1 Sc with bead on 3rd 
of next 6, 6 Ch with beads, 1 Sc with 
bead on 2nd of 5, 5 Ch with beads. — 

These D’Oyleys must be washed with 
white Windsor soap and soft water only, 
When quite clean rinse them in fresh 
water, and hang them before a fire, of 
in the air to dry. When nearly dry, 
pull them outintoshape. On noaccount 
when of pry vaality,. and 1 
when 0: quality, and properly 
washed, will remain for years uninjured 
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HINT ON D’OYLEYS. 


Expzriencep workers often find a/| rounds are done, and it is still perfectly 
difficulty in knowing the exact ter- | easy to sce the end of the round, draw 
mination of a round in D’Oyley’s,|the needleful of thread through the 
and frequently the pattern is destroyed | chain of the last stitch. Do the same 
by an crror in the calculation. This | with every other round, so that the co- 
difficulty may be remedied at once, | loured thread finally runs in a straight 
by attention to the following rule :—/| line from the centre tothe edge. It wil) 
Take a thread very opposite in colour | save much trouble and many blundera 
to that of your work, and only a few | especially when working the Jewelled 
inches long. When only two or threo! U’Oyleys. 


CROCHET A TRICOTER. 


TaKe rather a long crochct hook, with, loop made and the one next to it on 
a button or. the end. Make a chain as| the hook. Repeat till all are worked 
for ordinary crochet, leaving the last ; off. 

made stitch on the hook tu form the first| 4¢4 Row.—Put the hook through th- 
stitch of the next row; this kind of| first long perpendicular loop, draw the 
aie being worked backward and/| thread through, leaving the last made 
orwards. 


2nd Row.—Put the hook through tke 
next loop on the chain to the loop 
already on the hook and draw the thread 
through, leaving this last made loop on 
the hook. Continue till you have taken 
up on the hook as many loops as there 
were in the original chain. 

3ra@ Row.—Put the thread once round 
the hook and draw it through the two 
first loops on the hook. Thread once 
round the hook und through the last 


for a Tee 
and half lon 
long at each end, 


loop on the hook. Repeat till all the 
long loops have been worked, keeping 
all the loops on the hook and taking 
always the loop at the edgo. 

5th Row.—Same as 3rd. 

This stitch is only suitable for straight 
work. To narrow, leave out the edge 


oop. 

A chain of 30 makes a pretty scarf 
It should measure a yard 
g, with fringe 4 or 6 inches 


LADIES COMFORTER IN CROCHET.’ 
Materials.—2} ounces white double Berlin wool, 4 ounce lilac filoselle. 


TxH1s comforter is worked with white 
wool in ribbed stitch, a variety of cro- 
chet @ tricoter ; it is edged all round 
with some rows of chain and double 
stitches. These, as well as the fringe 
at both ends of the scarf, can be made 
with white wool and lilac filoselle, or 
only with wool. The pattern is 20 
atitches wide and 120 double rows long. 
Begin the scarf at one end on a founda- 
tion chain of 20 stitches, and work as 
follows: Ist part of Ist double row 
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(forwards). Take up 1 loop in every 


other stitch. 


2nd part of the 1st double row (back. 
wards). Alternately cast off 1 loop, 1 
chain. 

1st part of the 2nd double row. Take 
up alternately one loop in the previously 
missed stitch of the foundation chain, 
working at the same time round the 
top chain of the stitch in the preceding 
row, and one ivap in the next long chain 
of the preceding row. 
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Part or ComyvorTzR 
(FULL size), 





2nd part of the 2nd double row. Cast! outer edge one row of double stitch witn 
off together the next loop taken up in| lilac filoselle, then one row of double 
the foundation chain with the following : stitch with white wool; the 3rd row is 
loop, 1 chain. ; worked again with filoselle, alternately 

1st part of the 3rd double row.—Take ‘one double, one chain stitch, missing 
up alternately one loop undernenth the ; one under the Jast; in the last two rows 
next chain stitch of the double row ‘insert the ncedle into the two upper 
before the last, and one loop in the next chains of the preceding rows. 
Jong chain of the preceding row. Misa‘ The comforter is ornamented at both 
the following long stitch, Work back ends with fringe in white wool, the 
as in the second double row. This 3rd upper edge of which may be covered 
double row is repeated till the searf is: with lilac filoselle. 
‘ufficiently Jong. Work all round tha! 
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Instructions in Netting. 


THe beauty of netting consists in its; be worked backwards and forwards 
firmness and regularity. All joins in| To form a round, the first stitch is to 
the thread must be made ina very strong | be worked immediately after the last, 
knot; and, if possible, at an edge, so| which closes the netting into a circle. 
that it may not be perceived. Rotnp NETTING is very nearly the 
e implements used in netting are}same stitch. The difference is merel 

anetting needle andamesh. In filling ; in the way of putting the needle throu 

a netting needle with the material, ! the loop and foundation, or other stitch. 
be careful not to make it so full that: After passing the needle through the 
there will be a difficulty in passing it! loop, it must be brought out, and put 
through the stitches. The size of the! duenwards through the stitch. This 
needie must depend on the material to | stitch is particularly suitable for purses. 
be employed, and the fineness of the; Savane Netrina is exactly the same 
work. Stccl needles are employed for| stitch as diamond netting, only it is 
every kind of netting except the very | begun at a corner, on one stitch, and 
coarsest. They are marked from 12 to! increased (by doing two in one) in the 
24, the latter being extremely fine. The! last stitch of every row, until the great- 
fine moshes are usually also of steel; ! est width required is attained. Then, 
but, as this material is heavy, it is! by netting two stitches together at the 
better toemploy bone or wooden meshes _ end of every row, the piece is decreased 
when large ones aro required. Many:to a point again. When stretched 
meshes are flat; and in using them the, out, all the holes in this netting are 
width is given, squares, 

The first stitch in this work is termed Square and diamond netting aro the 
diamond netting, the holes being in | most frequently used, and are orna- 
the form of diamonds. To do the first | mented with patterns darned on them, 
row, a stout thread, knotted to form lin simple darning or in various point 
a round, is fastened to the knee with | stitches. In the latter case it forme 
a pin, or passed over the foot, or on|a variety of the sort of work termed 
the hook sometimes attached to a work | guipure, now so fashionable. 
cushion for the purpose. The end} Gxxcian Nerrine. Do one plain 
of the thread on the necdle is knotted| row. First pattern row. Insert the 
to this, the mesh being held in the left | needle in the first stitch, and, without 
hand on a line with it. Take the needle | working it, draw through it the second 
in the right hand; let the thread come | stitch, through the loop of which draw 
over the mesh and the third finger, | the first, and work it in the ordinary 
bring it back under the mesh, and hold| way. This forms a twisted stitch, and 
it between the thumb and first finger. | the next isa very small loop formed ofa 
Slip the needle through the loop over part of the second stitch. Repeat this 
the third finger, under the mesh and! throughout the row. 
the foundation thread. In doing this} The second row is done plain. 

a loop will be formed, which must be| he third like the first; but the first 
passed over the fourth finger. With-/ and last stitches are to be done in the 
draw the third finger from the loop, | usual manner, and you begin the twist- 
and draw up the luop over the fourth, | ing with the second and third loops, 
gradually, until it is quite tight on the} ‘The fourth is plain. Repeat these 
mesh. The thumb should be kept! four rows as often as required. 

firmly over the mesh while the stitch} Use No. 20 mesh for the fancy rows, 
is being completed. When the neces-| and No. 14 for the plain. 

sary number of stitches is made on| Stitches in netting are always counted 
this foundation, the future rows are to| by knots. 
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ORIENTAL TABLE-COVER. 





(The accuracy of the following directions ie guaranteed; the Oriental Table-cover having 
been worked from the type, and all errors corrected.) 


Materials.—Evanv’ Knitting Cotton, No. 4; three Meshes, 2 flat, one-half an mch wide, 
the other an inch and a hulf; and one round Mesh, No. 14; 27 skeins Berlin Wool; three 
of each of ube following colours—peach, green, plum, yellow, claret, darl blue, pink, light 
blue, and scarlet; a large rug needle, and a netting needle. 


On a round foundation of 23 stitches; 8¢ Round.—Same mesh, 1 stitch in 
with the half-inch mesh, net 2 plain | each, missing the first, netting the next 


found. stitch, and returning to the missed one 
_. 8rd Round. — Round mesh, plain | all round. oar 
netting. 9th Ltound, round mesh, 1 stitch in 


4th, 5th, and 6th Rounds.— The same. | each. 
_ ith Round, half-inch mesh,—2 stitches} 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th Rownds.— 
én each. * (The same. 
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14th Round. — Malf-inch mesh, 3 which fill with dark blue, and above 
stitches in each. ‘the dark blue spot darn a vandyke of 4 
15th Round, and 21 succeeding Rounds. meshes in claret. 
—Round mesh, 1 stitch in each. : In the 36th round of netting darn 
37th Round. — Wide flat mesh, 3 close diamonds of 9 meshes (leaving @ 
stitches in each. space of 3 meshes between the lower 


38th Round, round mesh. — Net 3 points of each), of diferent colours, in 
stitches together, missing thé first 3,'the following order: — peach, green, 
netting the 3 next, and returning to the ' plum, yellow, claret, dark blue, pink, 


missed 3, continue all round. ‘light blue. There are 33 diamonds 
39th Round, round mesh.—1 stitch in required in the round; it will there. 
each. fore be necessary to work these 4 


40th Round, and 4 succeeding Rounds, , colours 4 times, which will leave one 
—The same. | still vacant ; this one may be darned in 
The top part of the cover is now : scarlet. 
netted, and there remain but the points | Miss 3 meshes upwards from one of 
to net, . these closely darned diamonds, and dars 
With round mesh net 13 stitches, 6 meshes to the right, then 4 meshes in 
and instead of continuing the round, an opposite direction from each point of 
return on the 13 stitches, missing the the 6 already darned, thus three sides of 
last. Continue backwards and forwards a diamond are formed; complete the 4th 
on these, always missing the last till side by darning 6 meshes. 
you have but one stitch Ieft on the There will bo 17 diamonds, which 
mesh. Cut the cotton and fasten the may be darned thus:— yellow, dark 
end; take up the next 13 stitches, and blue, scarlet, green, peach, clarct, light 
make another point, and continue the blue, pink. Repeat these colours twice, 
same all round the cover. which will leave one to do; this may be 
Now commence the darning. Thread done in plum colour. 
the rug needle with green wool, ard. This will leave an open diamond of 
insert it in the 5th mesh from the! 16 meshes (4 each way), the centre 4 of 
centre (which is where the two knots: which darn in 2 colours, the two oppo- 
are visible in one mesh), and darn 3 site each other in one, and the other two 
meshes upwards to the right, filling the in a good contrasting colour. 
meshes closely with wool; then in a There is always a slight irregularity 
line with the first of these 3 and up- in round netting, which will cause the 
wards to the left darn 2 meshes, each first diamond to appear scarcely even 
separately, in order that all the darning with the last. This, however, cannot be 
may lean to the right. avoided, and is not discernible except 
Having done this there will be one: on very close examination, and does not 
mesh left in the middle of the green. at all affect its appearance when on the 
vandyke, which darn in plum colour. ‘table. It will also be found necessary 
Darn 6 of these round the centre of the' to lessen the space between the open 
cover. Between the lower points of: diamonds, one mesh in two instances, 
each vandyke there will be 3 diamonds, las if there were two more meshes it 
darn the middle one in dark blue. | would cause an irregularity in the close 
Now in 12th mesh (where the 3! diamonds. . 
knots are secon in one mesh), with! The top part of the cover is now 
scarlet darn a diamond of 4 meshes to’ finished, and che points only remain te 
the right; do the same in every Sth, be darned. 
mesh all round. : Between each point darn a close dia. 
As before, there will be 3 vacant! mond of 9 meshes, the lower point of 
meshes between the lower points of; which will hide the fastening of cotton at 
each scarlet diamond, the centre one of the conmeneene a the netted point. 
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At the end of every point darn an, composed of 4 strands of cach colour 
diamond of 4 meshes, and knot a} used in darning. 
4assel in the last mesh of each point} This cover is quickly done, and has 


a very foreign and elegant appearance. 





NETTED D’OYLEY. ° 





(The accuracy of the following directions is quaranteed ; the D'Oyley having been worked from 
the type, and all errers corrected. | 


Materiale.—One skein Knitting Cord, No. 16; one rec] Mecklenburgh Thread, No. 5; and 
ane No. 80; three rows of blue Beads (large) ; two Meshes, one flat, neurly half an inch wide ; 
and the other round, steel] No. 16; one Netting Needle, and ore eonree Sowing Necdlo. 


Ox a foundation of 1% stitches, net® Sed 2aewd.—Small mesh, 1 stitch in 
one plain round with flat mesh. Peach, 

2nd Round.---Flat mesh, two stitches. 404 Meund.—Samio ns 3rd. 
in each, except the last, in which uet} /A4 ound. ~ Flat mesh, 2 in each, 
only on. eaccpt the luat, in which net unly one’ 


NETTING. 
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6th Round.—Small mesh, 1 stitch in 
each, missing 1 etitch, netting the next, 
and returning to the missed one all 





roun: 

hy Round.—Small mesh, 1 stitch in 
each, 

Net 12 rounds more, the same as 7th 
round. 

20th Round.—F lat mesh, net 2 stitches 
in each. 

21st Round.—Small mesh, same as 6th 
round, 

22nd and.23ré Rounds.—Small mesh, 
1 stitch in each. 

Fasten off, cut away the foundation, 
draw up the stitches tightly, and with 
the Mecklenburgh No. 5 darn the first 
round of meshes closely. ‘Then in the 
13 rounds of small netting darn 1 line 
of diamonds the entire depth of small 
netting, which will be 13 diamonds, 
with Mecklenburgh No. 5, miss 6 
meshes, darn the 7th line of diamonds; 
continue thus all round the D’Oyley. 
Now miss 2 meshes from the top of a 
darned line, and darn 4 with the same 
thread. Miss 3 meshes downward from 
this, and darn 4 more. Miss 3 again 
and darn 4, repeat all round. 
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Thus there will be 3 darned diamonds 
of 4 meshes between every darned line 
of diamonds. Thread a needle wit: 
No. 5, and insert it in the mesh at the 
right-hand corner of the centre darned 
diamond, pass a bead into the mesh and 
slip the needle under the thread to the 
next mesh; before putting in another 
bead, take a back stitch over the thread 
under which you just passed the needle, 
then slip on another bead, and so on all 
round the close diamonds. 

Now with No. 80 do a row of loose 
buttonhole stitch all round the beads, 
taking each stitch in a bead mesh; 
then do another row of buttonhole 
stitches in the same meshes, reversing 
the stitches, taking one in each mesh 
opposite the one already done, and pass- 
ing the needle every time through the 
loop made in the last row. This wil). 
fill the entire space between the darne. 
lines. 

Darn every mesh of the 21st round 
with No. 5 closely, and in the last row 
knot a fringe about an inch in dept. 

Care must be taken that all the darn-~ 
ing runs the same way, and the beads 
may be omitted if desired. 


LADY'S WATCH-POCKET, IN NETTED EMBROIDERY. 


The accu the following directions is guaranteed ; the Lady's Watch-pocket having bees 
: a worked from the type, and all errors corrected. | 


Materialse.—One Reel Crochet Cotton No. 16; two Meshes, the same as those used in the 
Netted D’Oyley; a Netting Needle; one skein of coloured Wool, of any colour to suit the 


drapery of the room; a y 
small piece of Silk the same colour as the 


of inch-wide sarcenet 


Ribbon ; a round of Cardboard; and :: 


On a foundation of 28 stitches net| 2nd Round.—Wide meshes, 2 stitcnes 


one round with wide mesh. 
2nd Round.—Small mesh, one in each. 


in each. 
3rd Round.— Small mesh, net 2 


3rd, 4th, 5th, and Gth.—Same as 2nd. | stitches together all round. 


7th Round.—Large mesh, 2 in each. 
8£4 Round.—Small mesh, 1 in each. 
Oth and 10th Rounds.—Same aa 8th. 


4th Round.—Small mesh, 1 in each. 
Do. 6 more rounds the same. 
11th Round.—Small mesh, 2 stitches 


Fasten the thread, and with the wool | in each. 


cover the entire outside round of 
meshos with loosely-wrought button- | hy an 
This forms the first round | Small mesh, 1 stitch in each. 


hole stitches. 
of the pocket. 


On tho same foundation, with a 


mesh, net 1 plain roynd. 


12th Ronnd.—Small mesh, 1 in each. 
13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th Rounds.— 


Fasten off and work the edge as 
hefore. 
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~ In the 14th round darn every alter- | work the edge as before; darn every 


diamond with the wool. alternate diamond in 6th round. . 
On a andation of 18 stitches with| Take a round of cardboard the n1z0 of 
wide mesh net 1 round. a large watch, leaving about an inch 


pu und,—Small mesh, 2 in each. !above the round at the top, cover it 
ard Round. — Small mesh, lineach. | with the silk, lay the first piece of net- 
Do 6 more rounds the same, and ;ting flat on it, and stitch it round. 





Now take the second piece and stitch | Stitch the other piece of netting to tne 
the 5th round of diamonds down tightly, | middle of this, and finish with a knot 
rather more than half round, so a8 to! of ribbon in the centre. Attach a piece 
make the edge come to the 7th round ! double, about three inches long, to the 
of the first piece. This will leave it | top, and add a rosette and cna, 

(o0se in the centre to form the pocket. 
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Instructions in Tatting, or Frivolite. 


Tue only necessary implements for , knot must be invariably formed by the 
catting are a shuttle or short netting- | thread which passes round the fingers 
needle, and a gilt pin and ring, united|of the ée/t hand. If the operation is 
by achain. ‘The cotton used should be | reversed, and the knot formed by the 
strong und soft. There are three avail- | cotton connected with the shuttle, the 


able sizes, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Attention | loop will not draw up. 


should be paid to the manner of holding 
the hands, as on this depends the 

or awkwardness of the movement. Fill 
the shuttle with the cotton (or silk) re- 
quired, in the same manner as a netting 
needle. Hold the shuttle between the 
thumb and first and second fingers of 
the right hand, leaving about half a 
yard of cotton unwound. Take up the 
cotton, about three inches from the end, 
between the thumb and first finger of 
the left hand, and lct the end fall in the 
palm of the hand; pass” the cotton 
round the other fingers of the left hand 
(keeping them parted a little), and bring 
it again between the thumb and fore- 
finger, thus making a circle round the 
extended fingers. There are only two 


stitches in tatting, and they are usually | read 


done alternately ; this is therefore termed 
a double stitch. 

The first stitch is called the English 
stitch, and made thus :—Let the thread 
between the right and left hands fall 
towards you; slip the shuttle under the 
thread between the first and second 
fingers; draw it out rather quickly, 
keeping it in a horizontal line with the 
left hand. You will find a slipping loop 
is formed on this cotton with that which 
went round the fingers. Hold the shut- 


tightly out, and with the second finger 
of the left hand slip the loop thus made 
under the thumb. 

The other stitch is termed French 
ditch ; the only difference being, that 
instead of allowing the cotton to fall 
towards you, and passing the shuttle 
downwards, the cotton is thrown in a 
loop over the left hand, and the shuttle 
passed under the thread between the 
first and second fingers upwards. 


The! 


This is occa- 
sioned by letting the cotton from the 
shuttle hang looscly instead of drawing 
it out and holding it tightly stretched. 
When any given number of these double 
stitches are done, and drawn closcly to- 
era the stitches arc held between the 
irst finger and thumb, and the other 
fingers are withdrawn from the circle of 
cotton, which is gradually diminished 
by drawing out the shuttle until the 
loop of tatting is nearly or entirely 
closed. The tatted loops should be 
quite close to each other, unless direc- 
tions to the contrary are given. 

The pin is used in making an orns 


| mental edge, something like purl edging, 


thus:—Slip the ring on the left-hand 
thumb, that the pin attached may be 

y for use. After making the re 
rea number of double stitches, twist 

e pin in the circle of cotton, and hold 
it between the forefinger and thumb, 
whilst making more double stitches; 
repeat. The little loops thus formed 
are termed picots. 

Trefoit Tatting is done by drawing 
three loops up tightly, made close to- 
gether, and then leaving a short space 
before making more. The trefoil is 
sewed into shape afterwards with a 


' needle. 
tle steadily, with the cotton stretched | 


To join loops.—When two loops are 
to be connected, a picot is made in the 


Jirst, wherever the join is required. 


en you come to the correspo 
part of the second loop, draw the 
which goes round the fingers of the left 
hand through the picot with a necdle, 


pulling through a loop large enough to 
admit the shuttle. Slip this threwzh, 


then draw the thread tight again over 
the fingers, and continue the work. In 
many patterns a needle is used te work 
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over, in buttonhole stitch, the thread|needle used to buttonhole over bars 
which from one loop to another. | wherever they occur. _ 

A long needleful of the same cotton or} Picots are also sometimes mado with 
silk used for the tatting is left at the; the needle and cotton in working over 
beginning of the work, and a common ; these bars. 





EDGING IN TATTING.—NO. I. 





Materials. — Evans’ tatting cotton, Boulton’s steel shuttle, and a purling pin. The size of 
the cotton must depend upon the nature of the article which the edging is designed to trim, 
As a general rule, No.1 is suitable for ladics’ jupes, children's drawers, and other articlet 
made in calico. No.2 is a medium size, aud will do for finer drawers, and generally for 
things made in jaconet or cambric muslin. No. 3 is very fine, and fit for infants’ robes, caps, 


ladies’ collars, &c. 


Ist Patiern.—Begin by threading the 
end of the cotton with a sewing needle. 
Double the cotton, allowing a long 
needleful on the needle; and holding 
the doubled end between the finger and 
thumb, do 14 buttonhole stitches with 
the needle. The thread can then be 
drawn up tight, so as not to leave a 
loop. Now begin with the shuttle. 

1st Loop.—12 double stitches, 1 picot, 
4 double, draw up the loop, but not 
tightly, and work with the needle on 
the bar.of thread 10 buttonhole stitches. 

2nd Loop.—With the needle, do 2 
buttonhole stitches on the thread before 
beginning this loop. 4 double, join to 
the picot of the last ; 8 double, 1 picot, 
4double. Draw this up like the first, 
and work on the bar 10 buttonhole 
stitches. 2 more on the thread before 


the 
3ré Loop. —4 double; join to the | 


ploot ; 9 double, 1 picot, 3 double. 
raw up this loop rather tighter ; work 
on it 7 buttonhole stitches, and 2 on the 
thread afterwards. 

4th Loop.—(At the point.) 2 double, 
join to the picot, 12 double, 1 picot, 2 
double. Draw this loop up qusie tightly. 
Work 2 buttonhole stitches on the threac. 
afterwards, 

5th Loop.—3 double, join, 9 double, 
1 picot, 4 double, draw up this like the 
third. Work on it 7 buttonhole stitches, 
and 1 on the thread afterwards. Slir 
the needle through between the twc 
buttonhole stitches after the second 
loop, and draw the thread through, 
allowing for a bar on which 6 but- 
tonhole stitches can be worked. By 
doing these the thread is brough' 
back to the fifth loop; do one more 
buttonhole stitch on the thread, an 
proceed to the 
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6th Loop—4 double, join; + 4 on the bar 10 buttonhole stitches, and 2 
double, 1 picot, + twice, 4 double. | after. 


Draw it up, and work it with 10 
stitches. Then join across to between 
on first and second loops, as after the 

7th Loop, —4 double, join, + 4 double, 
1 picot, + twice, 4 double. Take the 
needle across to the commencement of 
the first loop, and on the bar do 10 but- 
tonhole stitches, 9 more buttonhole on 
the thread, join to the last picot, 9 
buttonhole on the thread, make a picot, 
9 more buttonhole. This completes one 
pattern. 


1st Loop of the 2nd pattern.—4 double, {and is much 


|to observe that tatting 


2nd Ioop.—4 double, join to the picot, 
4 double, join to the picot of the 6th 
loop, 4 double, 1 picot, 4 double. Draw 
it up, and work it like the last. 

The remaining 5 loops are to be 
worked exactly like those of the first 
pattern. All subsequent ones are done 
like the second. 

It may, perhaps, be permitted to us 

(or frivolité), 
besides being very pretty, has the merit 
of wearing extremely well. It re- 
quires far less eyesight than crochet, 
stronger than knitting, 


join to the picot on the thread, 4 double, | and is also (as we trust we prove) sus« 
join to the picot of the 7th loop, 4 double, | ceptible of great and elegant variations 


1 picot, 4 double. Draw it up and work | of dosign. 


INFANT'S CAP CROWN IN TATTING. 


Materials.—Evans’ Tatting Cotton, No. 3; 


Boulton’s Steel Shuttle, No. 14; a very fine 


Purling Pin; and a Reel of Evans’ Mecklenburgh, No. 12, for the Mechlin wheel in the 


contre, 
The Pattern consists of five loops, ten 
patterns being required to form the circle, 
lst Pattern.—lst Loop.—3 double 
stitches, 1 picot, 4 double ane. 
picot, 2 double stitches, 1 ‘picoty 6 dqyble 


stitches, 1 picot, 3 double stitches. Drew" lititches;: 


it up, leaving a bar of thread, on which 
8 buttonhole stitches can! Be-worked.” 

2nd Loop.—3 double stitehém;:join: to 
the last picot of former loop, 44,5 double 


stitches, 1 picot, + twice," 3 double 
stitches. Draw it up @ little ‘tighter 
than the last. Pe a, 


3ré Loop.—3 double stitches, join to 
the last picot of 2nd loop, + 6 double 
stitches, 1 picot, + twice, 3 double. 
Draw it quite tight. 

4th Loop.~Same as 2nd loop. 

5th Loop.—3 double stitches, join to 
the last picot of 4th loop; 6 double 
stitches, 1 picot, 2 double stitches, 1 
picot, 4 double stitches, 1 picot, 3 double 
stitches. Draw it up, but not tighter 
than lst loop. 

To work the buttonhole stitches, take 
a@ common sewing needle, with a very 
long piece of the same cotton; slip the 


| needle through the picot, after the two 


double stitches of the first loop, draw it 
out, leaving a short end, on which do 
four Se eet mak aries ; in 

>. the next, picot; make 6 buttonho 
ia °F .bitonhale stitches on the bar 
of the lat loop, 2 between that and the bar 
of 2nd loop, 6 on 3nd bar, 2 between that 
and bar of 4th loop, 6 on bar of 4th loop, 
1 before the next: now alip the needle 
through the two stitches after the lst 
loop, thus forming a bar, on which work 
back6 buttenhole stitches, then 1 more 
between 4th and 5th loops, and 8 on the 
bar of 5th loop. Take the needle across 
to the base of the 1st loop, and work 
back 10 stitches; now work 6 button- 
hole stitches on the thread connected 
with the shuttle, catch up the pi 
work 8 buttonhole stitches, catch up 
the next picot, 4 buttonhole stitches, 
catch up 3rd picot, 4 buttonhole stitches; 
make a picot, 8 buttonhole stitches; 
make another picot, 6 buttonhole 
stitches. 

Now resume the shuttle, leaving the 
needleful of cotton uttached to the work. 
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Qnd Pattern. — 1st Loop. — Three| of 3rd loop of a pattern; 6 double, 3 
double stitches, join to tho last picot| picot, 3 double stitches. 
made with the ncedle and cotton; 4: 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 
double stitches, join to the other picot| 10¢4, same os 2nd. These loops must 
made with the needle, 2 double stitches! not be drawn very tightly. The bars 
join to picot in centre of the 5th ‘oop of| which connect them must be button. 
Ist pattern (which has already been | holed, as those of the patterns. 
caught up in working with the needle), | These ten loops will form a small 
6 double stitches, 1 picot, 3 double| circle, within which a Mechlin wheei 
stitches. should be worked with the Mecklen. 
Qnd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Loops to be} burgh, No. 12, Tho crown when com- 
done as in 1st pattern. pleted should be trimmed with the fol- 
Then work the buttonhole stitches! lowing narrow edge :— 
with the needle and cotton as before. | 1st Zeop.—Four double stitches, + 1 
For the centre do ten loops thus:— | picot, 2 double stitches, + 4 times. 
1st Loop.—Four double stitches, 1| Draw it up to form a semicircle. 
picot, 6 double stitches; join to the; 2nd and all following Loops.—Two 
picot at the point of the 3rd loop of a| double stitches; join to the last picot of 
pattern, G double stitches, 1 picot, 3! former loop 2 double stitches, + 1 picot, 
double stitches. | 2 double stitches + 4 times. 
2nd Loop.—Four double stitches; jom| Draw up as lst loop, and sew neatly 
to the last picot of 1st loop 6 double | round the crown. 
etitches; join to the picot at the point! 





EDGING IN TATTING.——NO. I, 





Fix the shuttle without cutting off the! 3rd Oval.—4 double, join into last 
thread from the reel, as the reel thread | picot of former oval, 4 double, 1 picot, 
is required for working the connecting |4 double. Draw up tight. This com- 
bars; begin at the edge and make the | pietes one trefoil. 

,* let Oval of Trefoil.— Work 4 double|_ Now put the thread attached to the 
atitchea, 1 picot, 4 double, 1 picot, 4|reel over the left hand, and on it work 
double. Draw up tight. 6 double, 1 picot, 6 double, this forma 

2nd Oval.—5 double, join into last] the connecting bar between each trefoil; 
Picot of former oval, 4 double, 1 picot, | begin again as at *, joining each trefoil 
4 double, 1 picot, 5 double. Draw up| by the picots. To form the upper 
ught. ‘of the pattern, work 4 double, join inty 
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he picot in the centre of connecting 
bar, 4 double, draw up tight, then with 
the reel thread over the left hand work 
7 double, 1 picot, 7 double. With the 
shuttle thread next work 4 double, join 
10 the same picot as tho last made small 
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oval, 4 double, draw up tight, repeat 
from * 


To form the heading, work a crochet 
chain of 7 stitches into each of the 
picots of the bars last made with the 
recl thread. 


EDGING IN TATTING.—NO. IIT. 





Tue edge half of this pattern is worked 
with the single thread. 

lst large Oval.—6 double, * 1 picot, 
1 double, * 6 times, 6 double, draw 
up tight. Leave about the sixth of an 
Inch between each oval and work the 
small oval the reverse way of the large 
one, 4 double, 1 picot, 3 double, 1 picot, 
3 double, 1 picot, 4 double, draw up 
tight ; this forms the small oval. Leave 
the thread as before and work the second 
farge oval, joining it into the last picot of 
the preceding large oval. Join the smaller 
ones in the same manner to each other. 


To form the upper half of pattern fill 
the shuttle from the reel without cut- 
ting off the thread, work 3 double, 1 
picot, 3 double, join into the lower picot 
of the small oval in preceding row, 3 
double, 1 picot, 3 double, draw up tight ; 
with the reel thread work 6 double, 1 
picot, 6 double, to form connecting bar; 
make a small oval with the shuttle 
thread as before, joining it into the last 
picot of the former small oval in this 
row. Repeat: make a crochet heading 
as in the former pattern, 


EDGING IN TATTING.~——NO., IV. 


T'u18 pattern is worked in four rows, all 
with the double thread, ¢.¢., the shuttle 
filled without cutting off the thread. 

lst Row.—Begin at the small oval, * 5 


work a second small oval, 6 double, join 
into the /arge picot of the first oval, 5 
double, draw up. Repeat from *. 

2nd Row is exactly the same process 


double 1 large picot, 5 double, draw up. | reversed. 


With the reel thread work 3 double, 1 
picot, 2 double, 1 picot, 2 double, 1 
picot, $ double; then with shuttle thread 


let Small Oval.—* 5 double, join into 
the Jarge picot of the lst oval in the 
former row; 6 double, draw up. With 
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the reel thread work 3 double, 1 picot, | double ; there are now 4 small ovals 
2 double, 1 picot, 2 double, 1 picot, 3 | joined into the same large picot. Repeat 
double, i from *, 

2nd Oval.—5 double, join into the | 3rd@ Row is worked with the reel thread. 
same large picot as last small oval, 5' Begin by joining the thread into thy 





tirst picot of last row. Work * 3) 4th Row.—Join reel thread into 1st 
double, 1 picot, 3 double, join into| picot of last row. Work * 4 double, 1 
second picot of last row,'3 double, 1 | picot, 4 double, join into second picot, 2 
picot, 3 double, join into third picot, 2| double, join into third picot. “Repeat 
double, join into next picot. Repeat) from *. Crochet heading as in former 
from *. patterns. 


TATTING INSERTION. 
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sUIN yOur two threads together and 5 stitches, join it into the 6th loop on 
make 2 stitches in /ong tatting, then a | last round; 1 stitch, 1 loop, till there 
loop and 6 stitches, a loop and 6 stitches ; | are 10 loops, then 5 stitches and draw 
all in dony* tatting. it up. 

Then you commence the trefoil in | 6 stitches, join it into 10th loop of last 
round + tatting:—5 stitches, join it to | round, 1 stitch, 1 loop, till there are 6 
the loop after the 2 stitches in Jong tat- | loops, then 5 stitches and draw it up. 
ting, 1 stitch, 1 loop, till there are 6 | Now take the Jong tatting thread and 
loops, then 6 stitches, and draw it to- | join closely 6 stitches, 1 loop, 6 stitches, 
gether. join it into the last loop of the last 


ee 
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© Worked with the reel thread. ¢ Worked with shuttle thread, 
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round of the trefoil ; 2 stitches, 1 loop, | ferent 6 stitches of the Jong tatting, 

6 stitches, 1 loop, 6 stitches, and then | you join it into the loops on the uppo- 

leave the long tatting and begin the | site side. 

trefoil again. To turn the corner you finish a tre- 
The other side of the insertion is| foil and make your 6 loops of Jong tat- 

worked in the same way, only instead | ting, then draw your thread through 

of making the loops between the dif-/| all the 5 loops of the three last trefoils. 


Instructions m Knitting. 


ALTnovGH the art of knitting is known! round the needle by the slightest pos- 
perhaps more generally than almost’ sible motion; bend the needle towards 
any other kind of fancy work, still as‘ you, and tighten the loop on the left- 
the knowledge is not universal, and. hand finger, in letting it slip off to 
there have been of late years great form the frst stitch. 
improvements in many of the processes,' Now take that needle with the 
we hope that a short account of all the loop on it in the left hand, and 
stitches, and the elementary parts of another in the right. Observe the 
the craft, will be welcomed by many of position of the hands. The left hand 
our friends; and most seriously would needle is held between the thumb and 
we recommend them to attain perfection the second finger, leaving the fore- 
in this branch of work, because, above finger free, to aid in moving the points 
all others, it is a resource to those who,‘ of the necdles. This mode of using 
from weak cyes, are precluded from | the forefinger, instead of employing it 
many kinds of industrial amusement, ; merely to hold the needle, is the great 
or who, as invalids, cannot bear the: secret of being able to knit without 
fatigue of more claborate work. The | looking at the work, for so extremely 
fact is that knitting does not require | delicate is the sense of touch in this 
eyesight at all; and a very little prac- | finger, that it will, after a little prac- 
tice ought to enable any one to knit/| tice, enable you to tell the sort of stitch 
whilst reading, talking, or studying, | coming next, in the finest matcrial, 
quite as well as if the fingers were un- | so that knitting becomes merely me- 
employed. -It only requires that the | chanical. Insert the point in the loop, 
gngers should be properly used, and bringing it behind the other needle, 
that one should not be made to do the | slip the thread round it, bring the point 
duty of another. in front, and transfer the loop to the 
he implements used for knitting are ! left-hand needle, without withdrawing 
rods or pins of ivory, bone, or steel.;it frum the right hand. Repeat the 
The latter are most commonly uscd, | process fur any number of stitches 
and should have tapered points, without | required. 
the least sharpness at the extremity. | Plain knitting. —Slip the point of 
The first process is casting on.— | the right-hand needle in a loop, bring 
Hold the end of cotton between the|the thread round it, and with the 
first and second fingers of the left hand, i forefinger push the point of the ncedle 
bring it over the thumb and forefinger, | off the loop so that the thread just 
and bend the latter to twist the cotton (twisted round forms a new one on the 
into a loop; bend the needle in the) right hand. 
loop; hold the cotton attached to the| Purling.— The right-hand needle 
reel between the third and little fingers | is slipped in the loop i front of the 
of the right hand, and over the point | left-hand one, and the thread, after 
of the forefinger; bring the thread|passing between the two, is brought 
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round it; it is then worked as before.| The way of joining the toe of @ sock, 
The thread is always brought forward; or any similar thing.—Divide all the 
before beginning a purled stitch, unless | stitches on to two needles, hold both 
particular directior.3 <> the contrary are‘ in the left hand, as if they were one, 
given. | and in knitting take a loop off each one, 

The mode of making stitches. — To: which knit together. 
make one, merely bring the thread; To cast of.—Knit 2 stitches; with 
in front before knitting, when, as it) the left-hand needlo draw the first 
passes over the needle, it makes a loop; : over the second; knit another; repeat. 
to make two, three, or more, pass the | Observe that the row before the cast- 
thread round the needle in addition, once | ing off should never be very tightly 
for 2, twice for 3, and so on. | knitted. 

To decrease. — Take one stitch off: Tv knit three stitches together, so that 
without knitting; knit one, then the centre one shall be in front. Slip 
slip the point of the left-hand needle in : 2 off the needle together, knit the third, 
the unknitted stitch and draw it over‘ and draw the others over together. 
the other. It is marked in receipts d.| To raise a stitch is to knit the bar 
1. ‘To decrease 2 or more, slip 1, knit; of thread between the two stitches as 
2, 3, or more together, as one, and pass | one. 
the slip stitch over. | The abbreviations used are:—K, knit; 

The way to join a round. — Four. Pf, purl; D, decrease; K 2 t, knit two 

or five needles are used in round together; P 2 t, purl 2 together: M 1, 
work, such as socks, stockings, &c. ! make one. 
Cast on any given number of stitches, Take care to have needles and cotton 
on one needle, then slip another needle | or wool that are suitable to each other 
in the last stitch, before casting any on: in size. The work of the best knitter 
‘4; repeat for any number. When all: in the world would appear ill done if 
re cast on, knit the first 2 stitches off the needles were too finc or too coarse. 
on to the end of the last needle. Onc, In the former case, the work would be 
needle is always left unused in casting | close and thick ; in the latter it would 
on for a round. be too much like a cobweb. 


SHELLS FOR A KNITTED COUNTERPANE. 


Fixx knitting cotton and steel needles. | 7th Row.—Same as 5th. 
Cast on 46 stitches. Knit 2 plain! 8th Row.—Plain. 


rows. ; 9th Row.—5 plain, 2 together, plain 
3rd Row.—6 plain, thread forward | 1, till 7 are left. 2 together, 6 plain. 
and 2 together, 17 times, 5 plain. 10th Row.—Purl all. 
4th Row.—Plain knitting. Continue 9 and 10 alternately until 


5th Row.—65 plain, forward 2 toge-| four ribs are formed, there will then be 
ther, purl 1, till there are only 7 left. | only 10 stitches on the needle; narrow 
2 together, 5 am these in the centre one till only one re- 
624, Row.—Plain. mains. J'asten off. 


BRIOCHE STITCH. 


Tus stitch is extremely elastic, and is; Cast on any number of stitches that 
v suitable for comforters, polka|can be divided by 8, knit backwards 


jackets, es well as for the Turkish | and forwards. Thread forward, slip l, 
cushion properly called a Brioche. ' knit 2 together, repeat. 


emma 6 


Emmnomery, properly speaking, in- 
eludes every sort of ornamentai work 
done with a sewing needle of any kird ; 
but in its popular acceptation, it applies 
only to the ornamentation of any 
article by the eye, or from drawn or 
marked patterns—whatever may be 
the material, or combination of mate- 
rials employed ; Berlin work, or can- 
vas work, on the contrary, 3 the 
usual designation of all kinds of em- 
broidery on canvas, done by counting 
threads, and frequently by the aid of a 
painting on checked papcr. 


TAPESTRY-WORK AND EMBROIDERY. 
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Instructions in Embroidery and Tapestry-Work. 


flowers, fruit, and other devices on any 
material; and these may be divided 
into white and coloured embroidery. 

White embroidery, or embroidery on 
muslin, is used for a great variety of 
articles of ladies’ dress. The simplest 
1s termed Broderie Anglaise. In this 
style, the pattern is formed of holes cut 
out of the muslin, and sewed over with 
embroidery cotton. The great art in 
working broderie is to make the holes 
all of the same size, and to take the 
stitches closely and regularly. 

Satin stitch is a smooth raised work, 


Although these two different sorts of | used for leaves, flowers, &c. It is done 


work are really equally entitled to the 
designation of embroidery, yet for the 
sake of making our hints as intelligible 
as possible, we will adopt the popular 
terms, and confine our present remarks 
to that sort of embroidery which is not 
executed by the stitch. 

Every sort of material may be used 
for embroidery. The most common are 
muslin, cambric, velvet, satin, cloth, 
and leather. The simplest style of 
embroidery is that termed Application, 
—that is, where the pattern is in one 
material, laid on another which forms 
the ground. In this way muslin is 
worked on net, velvet is laid on cloth, 
or on another velvet, and so on, the 
edges being either sewed over, or orna- 
mented with fancy cord, braid, gold 
thread, or ary other appropriate mate- 
rial. Another very easy style of orna- 
mentation is that known as braiding. 
Children’s dresses are worked with | 
narrow silk or worsted braid, the | 
latter being also used for ladies’ aprons, 
flounces, &c. Gold and silver braid 
enter largely into various sorts of de- 
corative needlework, and the Victoria; 


| and then on the other. 


by first tracing the outlines accurately 
with soft cotton, then taking stitches 
from point to point of the part to be 
raised, so as to have the greatest thick- 
ness of cotton in the centre, and sewing 
it over, in stitches taken close together, 
and completely across the part out- 
I The veining of leaves is gener- 
ally formed by taking the stitches from 
the vein to the edge, first on one side 
The borders of 
embroidered muslin collars, &c., are 
usually finished with buttonhole stitch, 
worked either the width of an ordinary 
buttonhole, or in long stitches, and 
raised like satin stitch. Eyelet holes 
are made by piercing round holes with 
a stiletto, and sewing them round. 
There are many fancy stitches intro- 
duced into muslin work, but these 
uire to be practically taught. 
he kind of frame on which muslin 
is most easily worked, consists of two 
hoops of wood, about eight inches in 
diameter. One is rather smaller than 
the other. On it the muslin is stretched, 
and the larger one being slipped over it, 
and fitting tightly, keeps the muslin in 


braid, which has something of theappear- ; its place. 


ance of satin stitch, is generally known. | 


Satin and velvet are embroidered in 


There is considerable art required to | coloured silks, gold and silver bullion, 
achieve putting on braid evenly and| pearls, &e. A very fashionable style is 


firmly. L 
across the braid, but not to either edge. 
This makes it lie flat. 


The stitches should be taken | the work with omdré silks. 


The most delicate kinds of embroi- 
dery are worked with fine netting silk, 


But the most elaborate kinds of em- | one strand of which is drawn out. This 
broidery are those which represent| makes the silk appear softer and richer. 
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It requires considerable care to work ,used. There are, also, what are called 
well with ombré silks, to avoid incor- | short and Jong shades; that is, in the 
rect shading. Nature should be fol-|former the entire shadcs, from the 
lowed as closely as possible. Not only | lightest to the lightest again, will oc- 
must the form be carefully preserved, | cur within a short space, a yard or 80; 
but the lights and shades must be dis- | whereas, in long shades, the gradation 
posed in an artistic manner. For in- {is much more gradually made. We 
stance: the point of a leaf is never the | notice these apparently trifling differ- 
darkest part, nor should the lower’ ences in our “instructions,” that our 
leaves and flowers of a group of the! readers may comprehend the import- 
same kind be light. | ance of obtaining precisely the proper 

The materials for tapestry-work and ' materials for each design. If we pre- 
embroidery may be classed under the | scribe a certain article, it is because 7 
names of wool, silk, chenille, an? ardr-other will give the effect. Trans- 
braid; beads, straw, and a variety of | pursuit, white, or silver beads are usually 
other fancy materials, are also brought! worked with white silk, but clear 
into use. A knowledge of the proper | glass bends, threaded on ccrise silk, 
mode of using them, and the varieties: produce a peculiarly rich effect b 
of each which ore made, is one of:the coloured silk shining throug 
the most useful things it is possible |transparent glass) The silk used 
for the amateur needle-woman to:must be extremely fine, as the beads 
become acquainted with. We will,|vary much in size. <A change of 
therefore, take them in their order. material, which might appcar of no 

Woou.—German wool (or Berlin wool, | consequence whatever, would com- 
as it is commonly called) is the most | pletely spoil the effect of the design. 
beautiful material manufactured for | A new material has been recently 
canvas-work. The vast variety of}introduced, termed Crystal wool. It 
shades, the exquisite tints produced, | looks very brilliant and pretty, but is 
the softness and evenness of the fabric, | not well adapted for long wear. 
are beyond all praise. We speak of| Firecy Woot is the sort of wool 
Berlin wool as tt ought to be; for no; used for polkas and other large articles. 
article is more frequently of inferior | No matcrial has becn more improved of 
quality. From damp, or bad packing, | late, both in texture and dye. Some of 
or many other causes, it is frequently ; the tints are quite as brilliant as those 
crushed and injured, and in that state} we so much admire in Berlin wool. It 
is not fit to be used for good work. | is made in 4, 6, 8, and 12 threads, and 
Berlin wool is supposed to be all dyed, is much cheaper than German wool. 
as well as made, abroad; at present; It does very well for grounding large 

a large proportion is entirely produced | pieces of tapestry. 

in our own country, which is little, if, SHettann Woot is very fine and 
at all, inferior to the foreign. Berlin | soft, but it is not much used. 

wool is made only in two sizes, 4-! Si1xs.—WNetting silk is so generally 
thread and 8-thread; unlcss the latter | known that it requires no description. 
is specified in receipts, the other is; It is made in various sizes, and, of 
always implied. erlin wools are| course, the selection of a wrong size 
either dyed in one colour, or in shades | often spoils the dimensions of a piece of 
of the same colour, or (rery rare/y) in! work. Three sizes aro in general use, 
Bhades of several colours. ‘Peehnicaliy, “but there gre extra fine and coarse. 
Belk or wool dyed in shades of the | Fitoskune is a silk much used for 
Raise colour, going gradually from light ¢crochet-work, and for grounding cane 
to dark, and from dark to light again, vas. Ita make has been greatly im- 
is termed an oabré, or shaded wool or in of Jate years, — indeed, some 





silk, whereas chiné is the term em-| kinds work with almost the richness of 
bloyed when there are several colours | fins, at one quarter the expense, it i9 
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not suited for fine work. It is dyed|is intended for either application, in 
in some very rich tints, but not any | braiding, and being ratsed, looks ex- 
great variety. tremely well, with very small outlay of 

Fross Sitx is a very beautiful and ( time or money. 
expensive material; if largely used,} Gold and silver braids are often used 
care should be taken to economise it as |in Mosaic-work, and for slippers, blot- 
much as possible. Generally speaking, | ting-cases, &c. The Mosaic braid, 
if floss is used in cross-stitch, half the | which is comparatively cheap, is genc- 
stitch is done with wool, and it is then | rally used. 
finished with silk. It is chiefly em-| A new material has just been manu- 
ployed in embroidery. factured for crochet, called Crystal 

Cumin is of two kinds. Chenille; Twine. It 1s made in gold, silver, 
@ broder (the finest sort), and cheniile| and varieus colours, and is very bril- 
ordinairc, which is stiff, and about the! liant. 
thickness of a quill. Theextreme rich-| Canvas-work is always done by the 
ness of the appearance of chenille ; thread, particular care should in all cases 
makes it suitable for any work requir- | be taken that the size of the various 
ing great brilliancy ; as the plumage: materials is properly proportioned. 
of birds, some flowers, and arabesques. ; Placing the canvas in a frame, tech- 
Silk canvas is much embroidered with ; nically termed dressing the frame, is an 
chenille ; but it is extremely expensive, ! operation which requires considerable 
and very soon injured by dust. Iticare. The frame itself, especially for 
should only be employed for articles’ a large piece of work, should be sub- 
intended to be glazed, such as pole-: stantially made: otherwise the stress 
screens, the tops of workboxes, and: upon it will be apt to warp it, and 
screens. ‘drag the canvas. If this occurs to any 
._ Brarps are of various kinds. Rus- | extent, the injury can never be repaired. 
sian silk braids are generally employed After herringboning the raw edges of 
for dresses, slippers, &c.; but for many | the canvas, sew them, dy the thread, 
of these purposes the new ALBERT braid ‘to the webbing of the frame, —that is, 
recently manufactured in England isjto the top and bottom. Then stretch 
much richer and far more efficctive. ; the ends till the canvas is extended to 
Russian silk braid is generally narrow, | its utmost length, put in the pegs, and 
and the plait is of that kind which we | brace the sides wih fine twine. If the 
term Grecian,—all the strands going | canvas is too long for the frame, and 
from the edge to the centre. In French | any part has to be rolled over the end, 
braid, on the contrary, you can distin- | let the wood be first covered with a few 
guish the plait of every two strands! thicknesses of silver paper. 
over each other. French braid, in silk,! Sometimes, to save the trouble of 
is very little used in this country. | grounding, a design is worked on cloth, 
Slippers and other small articles worked ; over which canvas is laid. Whenever 
in braid, have the effect greatly im- | this is the case, the cloth must be care- 
proved by laying a gold thread on one‘ fully damped, to remove the gloss, 
or both sides of the braid. Vicrorta, | before being put into the frame. Then, 
ADELAIDE, or Coronation braid (for | as cloth will always stretch much more 
the same article has been called by allithan canvas, it must be cut a little 
these various names), is a cotton braid, | smaller both ways. The raw edges of 
which, when laid on net or muslin,! the cloth should be turned in, and 
looks something like satin-stitch. It is' tacked to tne canvas before they are 
composed of thick and thin parts alter- | framed. Some people withdraw the 
nately, and is made in only two sizes. threads of canvas after the work is 

Aunent Brain is a sort of silk cord, ; done; but it hasa much richer effect 
made in many beautiful colours. It{if the threads of canvas are cut close 
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to the outer stitches ; and if there are | lin-stitch, because the Gobelin ta 

any small spaces in the pattern, where | is worked in it. It is not suited for 

the ground should be seen, they may | coarse canvas; and, in working from 9 

be worked in wool of the colour of the | Berlin pattern, two stitches must be 
round. counted as one square. 

Should a piece of work be a little; Grnman-sritcn is worked diagonally, 
drawn when taken out of the frame, | and consists of the first part of a cross- 
damp the back well with a clean (stitch, and a tent-stitch alternately 
sponge, and stretch it again in the | worked. 
frame in the opposite direction. When-| InisH-strtcH is worked parallel with 
ever Berlin-work is done on any solid | the selvages of the canvas, None of the 
thick material, as cloth, velvet, &c., a | stitches cross the threads in the width, 
needle should be used with an eye suffi- | In the first row, take the thread al 
ciently large to form a passage for this | ternately over four and two threads; 
wool. This prevents the latter from | in all future rows take the stitches, over 
being crushed and impoverished as it | four threads,—which, as they rise— 
passes through. first from the long and then from the 

It only remains for us to describe the | short stitch, will produce the same 
different stitches used in tapestry-work. | appearance in others, 

There are only five kinds, — Cross- ith regard to wools, atl should 
STITCH, TRNT-stTIrcH, TaPEsTry-| never be wound, as the least handling 
STITCH, GERMAN-STITCH, and InisH-| crushes the pile and spoils them. 
STITCH. Chenille needs still more careful 

Cross-stitcH is generally known. | handling. 

The needle is brought up in one pole;} To stiffen large pieces of work, wet 
of the canvas and down on another,|the wrong side thoroughly with a 
two threads higher and more to the| sponge and dry it rapidly before a fire 
right. The slanting thread is then| (the wet side nearest the fire), before 
crossed in the opposite direction. Some / removing it from the frame. 

workers do a line of half stitches, and; We have said but little of the intro- 
then cross them ; but this plan is apt to | duction of beads in canvas work. They 
spoil the smooth even surface which | have the double merit of being at once 

e work should present. A cross-| brilliant and durable. The Germans, 
stitch covers two threads in each direc-| are, however, so tenacious of the 
tion. monopoly, it is quite a favour to ob- 

TENT-8STITCH occupies one-fourth the | tain from them the varieties of shades 
space of cross-stitch. It is taken from|and colours. ‘They are, however, 
one hole to the next above, and on the | scarcely less numerous than those of 
right hand side of it. wool. We ourselves, as a great favour, 

TAPESTRY-8TITCH crosses two threads | have obtained all the colours made in 
of the canvas in the length, and one in | seed-beads, a number considerably ex- 
the width. It is sometimes called Gobe- | ceeding 300. 
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SOFA CUSHION IN TAPISSERIE D AUXERRE: 


Materiale.—A square of common black or white net; 2 oz. of apricot-coloured Berlin wool, 
1 oz. of rich blueditto; and two hanks of large steel beads. 


TAPISSERIE D’AUXERNE s tho term ap-; colours; and, occasionally, beads are 
plied to a new and very pretty sort of | intermingled with the wool, as in the 
work with Berlin woul and net. ‘The | design now before us. 

pattern is formed by darning tho net | It wil) he romembered that all the 
in various forms, an] with different | ordinary kinds of net have meshes or 
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holes of a hexagonal form, which affords 
peculiar facilities for radiating and star 
patterns. 

Begin by running threads in the net 
to mark the centres of the stars, using 
white cotton for black net, and some 
brilliant colour for white net. The 
first thread must be taken about fifteen 

_holes from the selvage, and in the same 
direction. Run the necdle in and out 
every second or third thread, and leave 
an inch or two of thread at each end. 
Miss thirty meshes, and run another 
thread along in the same way. The 
whole width of the net must be thus 
marked, by running o needleful of 


the first clear mesh after the one tho 
threads cross, and slip the needle up 
through the tenth hole beyond, making 
a knot in the wool to fasten on; let the 
wool cross nine bars of net, par 

with one thread, and slip it under one 
bar near the centre, so as to take a 
similar stitch across nine bars, and on 
a line with the next dividing thread. 
Observe, there is no crossing any other 
dividing threads, these two stitches 
forming the base of one point of the 
star. Slip the needle into the next 
line of net, taking it a stitch higher, and 
do two wool stitches across erght bars, 
on a line with and within the last. 


thread in every 31st meshe Then do! Within these two more must be 





the same in the diagonal lines at simi- 
lar intervals, doing all those in one 
direction first. In beginning those in 
the opposite hue, see that the three 
threads cross each other always in one 
hole of the net, which they cannot fail 
jto do if the first of them is begun 
Properly, and the intervals of thirty 

oles have been maintained throughout. 
The net will then be seen to be divided 
into triangles in every part. 

Begin the wool-work with the stars, 
which are done in apricot wool. Each 
star has six points. The centro is 
taken where the threads cross, the 
spaces between the threads being filled, 
whilst the lines occupied by those 
threads are left vacant. Reckon from 


worked, across seven bars; then s1x, 


five, four, three, two, one, till the space 
between two dividing threads is filled 
up in the form of a point. Slip the 
needle at the back to another division, 
and repeat ; and so on until a complete 
star is worked. All the others are to 
be done in the same way, taking as 
the centre ihe place where the threads 
cross. 

The diamond-shaped spaces between 
the stars are to bo filled with blue 
wool; or, the colours may be reversed 
if preferred ; and, of course, any other 
two that will suit the furniture better, 
may be selected in preference. In 
working the diamonds, take the wool 
completely across each space, not in 
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and out. The centre of every star is. done in tapisserie, or the back may f 

filled in with steel bends ; or, it may | covered with damask or moreen, ¢ 

be made of blue wool, in which case| match with tho furniture of tho apart. 

the work will wash extremely well. ment. It must be trimmed with cor 
The cushion may have both sides| and tassels. 








Miscellaneous. 


VASE MAT. 
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[The accuracy of the following directions is guaranteed ; the Vase Mat having been worked 
rom the type, and all errors corrected.] 

Materiale.~A piece of white Cashmere large enough to out a round of 30 inches in cir- 
eumference; s small piece of ivy green velvet; one skein of gold cord; nine skeins Berlin 
wool, different colours (all light); two rows of pearls, No.2; netting needle and mesh (half- 
an-inch wide) ; a little gold-coloured sewing silk ; a piece of green sarsanet for lining the mat ; 
and thick green silk cord sufficient to go round it. 
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Havina cut the round in Cashmere, 
line it with strong white linen ; procure 
a small ivy leaf, by which cut nine 
leaves of velvet; brush the backs over 
with thin gum and lay them on the 
cashmere in the form seen in the en- 
graving, then lay the gold cord all 
round each leaf, fastening it down with 
the sewing silk, and passing the ends 
through the cashmere. 

Now on a strong thread net 120 
stitches of one colour wool, which will 
be nearly the skein, thread a needle 


with white cotton, lift 8 stitches on it, | 


pase a pearl on it and tie it, making the 


not come inside the stitches, so as to | 
be hidden when finished. Do the same | 


with each skein of wool, then cut rounds 
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wool already prepared, commencing at 
the outer edge, and finishing in the 
middle with a velvet button. Now line 
the mat with the green sarsenet, and 
sew the cord all round. 

This mat may, of course, be made of 
a colour if preferred to white, but care 
must be taken that it is a colour which 
will harmonize well with the green 
leaves—pale pink, maize, or peach 
would look equally well; and if dura- 
bility be an object, a rich light brown 
may be employed with good effect, 
when the wools chosen must also be 
darker. 

This mat, when made of light colourg 
forms a very acceptable and elegant 
little gift to a bride, its beauty consist- 


of buckram one inch in diameter, on| ing in its simplicity. 


each of which tatk one of tho skeins of ! 


TOILET CUSIIION. 


[The accuracy of the following directions ts guaranteed ; the Toilet Cushion having becn 


worked from the type, and all errors corrected.) 


Materials.—A piece of very fine white Swiss muslin nine inches square; a little rose. 
coloured Shetland wool: a very fine rug needle; a half yard of narrow white braid; and one 


yard of white silk fringe. 


Tue design (which consists of sprays of 
leaves in the centre, surrounded by 


— must first be drawn on paper 
us i— 

Draw a circle & inches in diameter, 
in which draw 4 sprays of 3 Icaves, 
each spray occupying the space of ono 
quarter of the circle. Let the stems 
incline towards the centre, as seen in 
the engraving. Now draw 8 vandykes 
round the circle, in each of which draw 
a single leaf to correspond with those 
in the sprays—the leaf running to the | 
point of the vandyke, which should be 
eer 2 ca eel et sag 

© desi ing thus prepared, place 
it under the muslin, on Which trace it 
with a fine black lead pencil or a brush, 
and indigo mixed with thin gum-water. 

Now remove the paper, and with the 


vandykes, having a single leaf in | 





Shetland wool chain stitch the sprays 
and single leaves in the vandykes very 
finely. Take a piece of white braid 
sufficient to go round the circle, and 
with the wool slightly and loosely 
work a row of open buttonhole stitches 
on one edge of it, and run it neatly 
round the circle, taking the two ends 
through the muslin, as it is difficult to 
fasten braid invisibly. Cut away the 
muslin between the vandykes, leaving 
sufficient outside each to form a narrow 
turning which must be made on the 
right side of the cushion. On this 
turning lay the white silk fringe, and 
Tun it neatly round each vandyke, 
making the edge exactly cover the 
mark forming the outline of the van- 
dykes. Now make a cushion of strong 
white linen, sufficiently high to allow 
the fringed points to touch the table; 
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the bottom of it may be covered with | top of the cushion, allowing the point: 
rose-coloured silk, and the top and sides; to fall over. Make a pretty knot c 
with white silk or satin. Fill it tightly, | rose-coloured and white ribbon mixed. 
but not too hard, and tack the circle tack in the centre, and the cushion i: 
round which the braid is sewn to the complete. 





It is impossible to describe the chaste; may be made at very trifling expense 
and elegant appearance of this simple | both of money and time. 
cushion when made; and we feel sure| The cushion may, of course, be made 
pur fair young friends will acknowledge|to suit the drapery of any room b- 
it to be a pretty specimen of the maay| substituting any other coloured wool 
ornamental and useful articles whish | ribbon, &. 
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Adulterations, Various, 
2471—~2512 
Advice to Young Ladies 1963 


445 | Affectation cAGhlasos of 1771 


Agreeable, Art of Being 1753 
Agreement with Em- 
ployers, Terms of...... 1364 
Agreement between 
Employers and Em- 
ployed, Mutuality...... 1365 
Air, Pure, Composed of 878 
Alabaster, to Clean ...... 364 
Alabaster, to Stain ...... 
Alamode Beef or Veal, 
to Prepare ...... eeiceaaes 1093 
Alcohol, 
Uses o 
Ale, 
D 
Ale, Amber, to Brew ... 2046 
Ale, Burton, to Brew ... 2047 
Ale, Edinburgh, to Brew ao 


Nature and 


SASdSSenssssaeases 


All-Fours, 

Bcribed........scerereceee 
Allspice, Tincture of ... 1983 
Almond i 463 


3 | Almonds, to Blanch...... 
2475 | Aloes, Prupertics 
2476 | Alteratives,— 


665 | Analeptica, 


Noa 
Almond Icing for Wed- 

ding Cake ............08 17 
Almond Pudding and 

BUCS sac cascienvessasevens 1 
Almond Sponge Cake... 


Almondas, to Pound...... 
Uses of 


Properties of........ vee 
Alum Confection ......+. 
Alum Eye-wash..........0. 
Alum Gargle 
Alum Whey ........csccere 
Ambassadors and Govor- 

nors, to Address ...... 
Amber Ale, to Brew...... 
American ip yest debra 1685 
Ammonia, Bicarbonate, 

Nature and Uses of... 674 

673 


675 
733 
479 

48 


Ammonia, =r ema 
nate, Uses o 
Ammoniacum, Proper- 
ties and Uses of 
Ammoniated 
pound) Embrocation 
Anagrams, Specimens of 
edical Pro- 
perties of.........0.00« 


2603 | Anatto, Aduiterated, to 


Detect .....:...-sscsscevese 2477 
Anchovies, British, to 

Prepare .....0 eecacene ee 
Anchovies, to Prepare... 1568 
Anchovy Butter.........., . 1906 
Anchovy Sandwiches ... 1183 
Anchovy Toast ........... . 113% 


s9—92 | Anglo-Japanese Work... 2254 


Angostura Bark, Nature 


and Uses of ....csccs00. 600 


1900 } Animals, to Stuff ......... 2005 


Anodyne Liniment ...... 678 


390 AN INDEX 18 A KEY TO A TREASURY. 
No. No ; No. 
Anodaynes, Medical Pro- Appetite, How Lost and | Astringents, Medical 

POrties OF........cc00c0e 826 gained..........+..0 os Properties of........... . 835 
antacids, Medical Pro- Apple Bread, to Make... 940 | Astringenta, Nature and 

perties Of,...........e.er0 . 825! Apple Cake, for Child- Uses of ...eccscccccsssese ODL 
Antacids, Medicinal Na- ren, to Prepare......... 1864 | Atmosphere, Pure, near 

ture Off.....csscsccssesseees 744 | Apple Dumplings......... 1206 | Dwellings, Essential... 883 
Antalkalies, Medicinal | Apple Dumplings, Hint | | Attenuants, Medical 

Nature of ........:-0000 746: on Boiling ......... 450 (xiv)| Properties of............ 836 
Antalkalies, Medical Apple Fritters ............ 1222 

Properties of............ . 826' Apple Marmalade......... 1912 
Anthelmintics, Medici- Apple Pie .....sssssee . 1168 B 

nal Nature of............ 754 Apple Pudding ...........» 1189 
Anthelmintics, Medical Apple Pudding (Boaton) 1100 | Babington’s, Or., Miz- 

Properties of........... . 827: Apple Sauce ............... 2000 | _ ture for Indigestion... 2163 
Antibilious Medicines, ' Apple Sauce, why Eaten Bacon, To Economize... 1158 

Properties of ............ 828' with Pork and Goose. 1679| Bacon Minced with 
Anti-Diarrhwal Powders 543 ‘ Apple Tart, Cold, to Re- Fried Eggs............... 1184 
Antimonial Powder, Pro- .  UEORS......-ccreceverecseenrs 1217 | Bacon, Rashers of, Re- 

perties and Uses of... 730 Apple Water..........06 . 2082] lishing ................c000 1132 
Antimony, Poisoning by, | Apples, Dried.............. . 1528 | Bacon,Slices of,to Dress 11:1 

Treatment for ......... 1267 Apples for Children, to Bacon, to Boil ........... » Llu 
Antimony, Properties repare ......... 450 (xxviii) | Bacon, to Choose........ . VV 

and Uses of ............ 729 Apples for Dumplings, Bacon, to Cure............ 1545 
Anti-Rheumatics, Medi- ' to Prepare ..........000- 4)| Baking, Dialogue Re- 

cal Properties of ...... §29 Apples in Syrup ... 1232, 1917 | _ specting ............ 964—-971 
Anti-Scorbutics, Medi- , Apples served with Cus- Baking, Rationale of ... 1020 

cal Properties of ...... B30! tard oo... .cccececesessesvee 1231 | Baldness, Erasmus W'il- 
Antiseptics. Medical Pro- ‘ Apples, to Store ......... 162s | son’s Lotion for......... 1504 

perties Of.............400. . 63). Appraisers, Duties of ... 1441 | Baldness, Pomade for .., 1543 
Anti-Spasmodic Elec- Apprentice Indentures. 1371 | Kaldness, Remedy for... 2176 

CUBEY oocicscccnssecicesens 472: Apricot Jam ........... s+» 1913 | Baldness, Wash for ...... 2177 
Anti-Spasmodic Mixture 6537 | Apricot Jelly............... 1906 | Balla, Etiquette of ...... 1708 
Anti-Spasmodic Powders 649 | Apricots, Dried......... ... 1530 | Balsamics, Medical Pro- 
Anti-Spasmodics, Medi- Apricots, Stewed ......... 1233} perties of........... salons’ 837 

cal Properties of ...... 632! Anica for Bites .,,....,. 2188 | Banbury Cakes............ 1892 
Anti -Spasmodics, Na- Aromatic Mixture ...... 632 | Bandage for the Belly, 

ture and Vses of ...... 672; Aromatics, Medical Pro- to Apply ....ccccccsssccees 
Ants, to Destroy ......... 2226 | perties of.............0200 °34 | Bandage for the Cheat, 
Apartments, Broker En- | Arrack, imitation......... 2055 | to Apply ............:000 

LOPIDG® sisevsecessteussexees 1424 Arrowroot Blancmange 1901 | Bandage for the Foot, 
Aperient Alteratives for | Arrowroot Jelly............ 1908 | to Apply ............sccce 

Children, Prescription Arrowroot, Properties Bandage for the Hand, 

TOP easeceansecsescueses 624 (6); and Uses of ............ 764} to Apply ...........ssece0 
Aperient Gingerbread... 2215 | Arsenic, Poisoning by, Bandage for the Head, 
Aperient, Infant, Pre- Treatment for ......... 1264{ to Apply ............ccc008 793 

scription for ........... . 630| Artichoke Bottoms, to Bandage for Inflamed 
Aperient Medicines(Va- Pickle ......c.0seseeee a. 1561|  Breast...... jgeseacusbsanes 

PIOUB): sicssscsaccocenseuiss 25 | Artichokes, to Cook...... 1061 | Bandage for the Leg and 
Aperient Pills, Prescrip- Artichokes, to Pickle ... 1560| Foot, to Apply......... 705 

tion for ......ccsesscecees 627 | Articles of Food, Choice of 1} Bandage, Handkerchief 
Aperient Pills (Mild), Artificial Manners ..... . 1764| as Substitute........... . %07 

Prescription for ... 624 (3) | Artificial m Bandage of Two or 
Aperient, Tonic, Pre- Od 3 cssicacescnsssvessate 250| more Handkerchiefs . 802 

scription for .........:. . 629) Art of bein eable 1753 | Bandage,Oblique, Uses of 787 
Aperients, Medical Pro- Art of Writing, Common Bandage, the Cravat ... 800 

perties of.......... seveveee 833} [dew Of........sscecceeeee .. 209] Bandage, the Cord ...... 801 
Aperients, Spring......... 626 | Ashes, Economy of...... 418 | Bandage, the ng 
Aphides, to Destroy...... 258 | Asparagus Soup ......... 1146}  Square......cccsecreeeoee rf] 
Apoplexy, Prescription Asparagnos, to Cook...... 1060 {| Bandage, Recurrent, 

TOP oc giscciniessccdvesases 624 (1) | Assafotida Enema ...... 498{ Uses Bibcebaaebenevins ‘ 
Apoplexy, Remedy for. 564 | Assafotida, Nature and Bandage, Single-Head, 

Apoplexy,Treatment for 1256 ses Of.......... staseceses - 676| to Apply .......cccereees 
Apostrophe, Definition of 195 | Asterisk, Definition of... 200 | Bandage, Sling ............ S08 
Apparel, Frequent Asthma, Receipt for .., 2164 | Bandage, Spiral,Uses of 788 

Change of, eces- Astringent Gargle ...... 496 Bandages Triangular 

sary eceecsesecadeca 1814, 1615 Astrinzent Pills seseeecen 5°9 H af kerchief Seguttead 798 
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Bandages, Best “Bebe 
lg eseenee aeeeee oe 
a r 
Uses Sauces 785 
Banda , Ends of, to 
Band ne Pap eo 786 
andages, Surgic m- 
a ent of Jeers 781 
Bind a Various, Best 
Kind of ........cc:seceeee 783 
Bandages, Various, De- 
scription of............... 7B2 


Bandoline, Receipts for 1595 


Bankrupwy. Nodebtor 
can Petition to make 
himself a Haske pt - re 
» Application to justify 
: Aldd davit of Petition- 
ers to sccompany 
Application ..... apnea 
TO be Advertised in 
Londou Gazette 
», Commencement of... 
, Creditors bound by 
roceedings ........ woe 1458 
» Disposition of Pro- 
perty under ............ 1459 
» Firat Meeting under 1460 
» Appointment of Com- 
mittee of Inspection 1461 
» Bankrupt to assist in 
realizing Eatate...... 1462 
» Dutiesof Trustees... 1463 
»» Acceptance of Com- 
OBILION..,..,..0000000000 1464 
a ior Olaims under 1465 
»» Power of Landlord 
to Distrain ......... 14 
»» Maintenance under 1467 
» Final Dividend ...... 1468 
», Closing of ........ vove 1469 
», Order of Discharge 1470 
,» Seizure of Property 
after close of ........: 147) 
» Casesof Fraud, how 
to proceed 1472 
Proceedingsin, where 
to be carried on ..... 1473 
Settlement of. Pro- 
erty on Wife or 
Bhildren ssesceccacccres LATS 
w Liquidation by Ar- 
rangement ......1475-——-1477 


Banns of Marrisge, How 
Published _ 


1455 


1718 


pulence  .................. 1663 
perk, Natureand Uses of 679 
dierts on Nature and 
agra Broth (Booten)s 

toy Pa weve deunebaoes ] 
Barley Pudding............ 1201 
arley Water ......c0000. 2080 
Barometer, Chemical ... 





900 | B 


No. 

Barometer, Hints on ~ 
Batings § eg ead 

or 

Meats, &c. eeasescansecesn 1022 

Bath Buns .............s0000 1893 
Bath, to Fit up in a 

House ...ccsccssee 16098, 1610 

Bath, es Heat Water for 1611 


Bath, Vai 
sited pour (Impro- 


or Boi aa seehuetasing esses 19 
Beans, French, to Cook 1058 
Bedolothes,  Manage- 

ment Of ......sessecseeres 
Bed Curtains, Unhealthi- 

MOBS OF .......ccserccceeeres 
Bed Furniture, to Wash 2458 
Bed, if Aired, to Ascer- 

teh eae kok 3 
Bed, to Warm, Instantly 1314 
Bedroom, Scouring, 

Hints About ............ 0 
Bedrooms, Ventilation of 2203 
peas for me Poor, How 


28 
otione to Boil 1085 
Pre- 


i 


Boot Bones, to Roast ... 1090 
Beef, Brisket, Econom of 28 
Boef, Brisket of, to Bake 1087 
Beef, a of, to 
COFWD vccisecesscscsssccnis 23: 
Beef, Brisket of, to Stew 1086 
Beef Broth.................« 1140 
Beef Bubble and Squeak 1075 
Beef, vain (Madras 
ASHION) .......2:..e0ceese 1103 
Beef Extract (Liebig’s 
Method) ..........cccsveos 
Beef, Fresh, to Stew ... 1069 
Beef Glaze, to Prepare. - 1143 
Beef Gravy Sauce......... 2003 
Beef, Leg and Shia, Eco- 
nomy Of .......08 auere 
Beef ee swuessesbeas 
ing 
Beef, Potted wadesdacesvvae 
Beef Ribs, Boned and 


Rolled, to Roast ...... 


4 | Beef Ribs, Economy of 


28 (viii) 


37 | Beef, Ribs of, to Oarve.., 2378 


Beef, Ribs of, to Roast. 


Bu ; 
Beef "Rissoles. sdéwawaateaulas 


cef, Round of, to Carve 3870 





2 Biscuits, Bu 


— 


eteasescucgsesse eeecedcensa bs ) 

Beef, ‘Rump of, to Carve 237 

Beef (Rump) Steak, wer 

Onion Sauce ........... 
Beef, Salted, Round oo 

to Boil eesessee seceveececeaeas i 
Beef Sausages ............ 
Beef, Sirloin,Economyof _ 


28 (viii 
Beef, Sirloin, to Carve... 2378 
Beef, Sirloin, to Roast . 973 
Beef Soup, French, to Yas 


he 
Beef . 1141 
Beef, to 1 1070 
Beef, te cea pe 


Beef, to Hash 


4+4 | Beof, to Mince ........ sore 1073 


rv with Mashed Pota- : 


toes 
15 | Beef, Various Joints of, 


Described ....4:....+.+. 
Beef, Veiny Piece, Roo- 
DOMY Of ....sscereseees 28 (v) 
Bee-sting, Cure for avibne rar 
Bees, Chioroforming .. 


306 | Beetles, to Exterminate 2333 


Beetles, to ance 
Clothes from .......... 
Beet Root, to Pickle ... 
Belvidere Cakes ....... sé 
Bicarbonate of Ammo 


nia,Natureand Usesof 674 


405 
1559 


065 | Bile, Remedy for....... a 


Bill of Fare for ney, 
ara ee 
of Excbange 

Stamps for............... 2517 
Insecta from ......... oo» 1946 
Birdlime, to Prepare ... 2253 
Birch’s, Col. , Receipt for 
heumatic Gout ...... 2148 
Birda’ Eggs, to Preserve, 
for Cabinets 


80 Birdoages, to Drive away 


1 | Birds, to Stuff ...... 2095, 2006 


Birds, Why are some 
Limbs of, more Ten- 
der than Others......... 1688 

Birth, Registration of 

dhe tor 

Biscuite, Seog 

Biscuits, Gin Se 

Biscuits, Pic. ecusenes me | 


Biscuits, Wine .......00000 1885 
Bites, Arnica for ......... 
Bites of Insects, Re- 
medy for......... seasdasen 
Bites of of Mad Animals, to 
FORE isciccoscrcssansses 

Bites of Reptiles, Treat- 
ment Of ....sc-scccsoeees bb 


292 


Oe eT ec a A ea 2 ee 


No. 
Biting the Nails, to 
Remedy ...........2ec000 2150 
Blackberries, Medical 
Properties of...........- 251 
Blackberry Jam, for 
Children ............se000 1867 
Blackberry Wine......... 2053 


Blackbirds, Care of 1934, 1935 
Black Cloth Clothes, to 


Clean ...csscscsesscacercce 47 
Black Draught, "Pre- 

scription for ..........0 628 

Black Hog Pudding...... 1124 


Blacking, Best Kind of 








2 ee eee wet 


3 No. 0. 
olo ne Sausages, to 
Pd es ~. WW 
Bone “and Ivory; 
Stain..............- 1334-1340 
Boston Apple Pudding . 110 
Bottles, to Clean ......... 363 
Bottling Liquors, Di- 
rections for........s0ccese 330 
Bonnets, to Dye ......... 2443 
Bonnets, to Preserve ... 438 
Bonnets, Straw, to 


2458 
Bonnets, Straw, to Clean 2451 
Books on Etiquette, Use 


for Boots and Shoes... 2017 | Of .......0..sscccseccecseees 1768 
Blacking, Liquid ......... 2018 | Books, Grease Spots, to 
Blacking, Paste............ 2019; Extract from............ 412 
pecking for Leather Books, Stains from, to 

euesisstagitedecdievs Extract ................. 413 
Blacking for Stoves, to Root Top Liquid ......... 2025 

Make  .....c-ccsessecsecess 372 | Boat Top s, to Clean...... 2024 
Blacking, to Make ...... 2017 | Boota, French Polish for 2014 
Black Paper Patterns... 2257 Boots, to Clean............ 2016 
Black Pepper Confection 466 | Boots, Waterproofing 
Black Reviver for Cloth 448 [ for 2.2... cc cecceeeceee 
Black Wash Lotion...... 612 | Botanica) Specimens, to 
Bladder, Inflammation Preserve ........cccceesees 

of, Remedy for ......... owels, Inflammation 
Blancmange, Arrowroot 1901 of, Remedy for ......... 686 
Bleeding at the ae to Bow. els, Looseness of, 

stuawiearnddets 247, 2149! Remedy for ............ 598 
Bistered Feet, liemedy ‘Brain, Concussion of, 
asveashdinsaaesrapuivcge- © Treatment of............ 1230 
Blond Lace, to Revive... 3457 | Brain, Inflammstion of, 
Blonde Complexion, Remedy for ............ 657 

Why Favoured by Brandy, Adulterated,to 

Green ......es.seessececnes 1691 Detect .....cccccsseesecenes 2479 
Blood, Tnbusnes of the ; Brandy Peaches ......... we 

Weather on the......... 1655: Brass Kettles, to Clean... 
Blood, Process uf Thin- ; Brass Creamers to 

Ja lame aunt aan 2207, 20n8 | Clean ........ - FSD, 356 
Bintefed Face, Wash for 2194! Brasses, to Clean... . 357, Bsa | 
Plsest ae: Properties i Breach | of Promise of 

and Uses of ............ 750! Marriage .. . 14745—1453 ° 


of 
Blue Veils, Why du they 
Preserve the Com- 
PlEXION oreesssseeseseeees 
Blue, Why U nsuitable to 
Brunettes 
Boards, to Remove Ink 
Stains FrOM,....cccvccrens 
Boards, to Scour 
arte in Flames, How to 


jidebevacuaceiuessdewss 2: 
Boiling, Dialogue Re- 

SPOCtING ......cereee 
Potting effects of, on 


from 
Boiling Meat, Length of 
Time Required neat 
eeae hey &e. ‘Time 
wt OF .. sof eoeece 
, Rational 
Boils 


t oes aie 


| 
1238 
Mak 
954—07 
10 
. 
B 
009 Make 
\ 


Bread, Ap le, ‘to Muke $49: 
Bread, Adulterated, to 
Dee ANZ, 2-453 
Bread and Flour, Adul- 
terated, to Detect 2450, 245) 
ree as Food for Child- 


Bread, Cheap and Excel- 
lent, to Make............ 
Bread, Cheap and Pure, 
to Make 


Bread, Eeonomy of 


Bread, Economical and 
Nourishin ,to Make. 43 
Bread, for Dmner, to Cut = 
Bread, French, to Make 
Bread ‘from Indian Corn 
Flour and Wheat..... 
read, Home-made, to 
Bread, Home-made, to 
Increase SCeseoseseeeesgsueacer 


939 
938 
O44 


: 


STUDY NOT To BEAUTIFY THY eal ae THY MYMisp 


oat ee eet Ee cee eS = 





No, 
Bread or Potatoes,toMix g4t 
Bread, Nutritious, Pro- 
perties Of...........sccc0 2518 
Bread Pudding ... 1191, 1194 
read, Pulled, to “Make. 950 
Bread, Rice, to Make... 948 
Bread,of Ryeand Wheat“ 
Flour, to Make........ OA: 
Bread, Unfermented, to 
Make ucaussvesedesecacuns 
Bread, Use of Lime 
Weter in 


age by a Servant, 
especting 


Breaka 
Law 
Breakfast, Late Ni ‘i 
Breath, Offensive, Re- 
medy for 
Breath, 
Onions, Remedy for... 2162 
Brewing, Hints on 
Brewia, to Make 

_ Brill, to Carve ............ 
Brimstone, Flour of...... 
aan Metal, to 


l asa Trish, to Correct 
| Brogue, Provincial, to 
|" c Correct 


181 

Broiling, Dialogue Re- 
specting 954—-971 
| Broiling, Rationale of... 1011 
' Brokers, Duties of ...... +4) 
Bronzed Chandeliers, 
&c., to Clean ............ 
= Brose, Scotch ys (Betteh) 1135 


Broth, Barley, pect 
to Prepare wpinapeeeuavane 
: Broth for Infants 
Broth, Beef ............00 
Brown Gravy,toPrepare 1156 
| BrownStock,to Prepare 
1154, 1155 
Bruises, Remedy for 2178,2179 
Brunettes, Why is Blue 
Unsuitable to............ 
Brunswick Black, Re- 
COMpt FOP ..scsesssseevceee 
BubbleandSqueak(Beef) 1078 
Buckthorn, Properties 
and Uses of .........00 
Bugs, to Destroy.. 222%, 2290 
Bulfinches, Care of . 1949 
Bunions, Remedy for ... 2)82 
Buna, Bath.........0000 wee. 1899 
Buns, Lemon .......0. cccese LOSZ 
Burgundy Pitch, Pro- 
perties and Uses of... 730 


Burnett's pertice aad v. 
Fluid, Properties 
Uses of eeSeetaccasges 763 
Burnt, Cure for... 2199, , 199, 2190 


TILE SWEETEST ROSE GROWS UPON THE SHARPEST THORN. 
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No. No. Ne. 
Burna, Treatment of 1236,1237 | Camphor, Nature and Cautions in Visiting the 
Burton Ale, to Brow ... 2047] Uses of.,.........cscccceeee B66 | Bick .........c.csescsseeeeee 
Business, Hints for En- Camphor, Properties of 681 | Caves, to Model ......... 2106 
tering upon...... 2326—2337 | Canaries, Care of . 1937, 1938 | Caves, in Cork, to Model 2110 
Butcher's Meat, to Pur- Candle, to Light, Best Caves, Models of, Water 
chase ............0 ABU (xvi) | WY .....ceccceeseseereenees 931! Issuing from, to Re- 
Butter, Adulterated, to Candles, to Preserve ... Y30)!  present....ccccocsccoseceees 2116 
Detect ........ccccccscecces 9496 | Cane Chairs, to Clean... 363 ; Caves, to Construct of 
Rutter, Bad, to Remedy 1539 | Cantharides, Properties Cinders............ 2107, 2108 
Butter, Rancid, to Cure 1540} _ and Usesof.............. 738 | Cayenne Pepper ......... 1988 
Butter, Salt, to Freshen 1541 | Carded Cotton, Surgical | Cayenne Pepper, Adul- 
Butterflies, to Destroy... 259] Uses of.......ccecsssseees 774, _terated, to Detect...... 2487 
Carminatives, Medical ' Celery, Essence of ...... 1982 
Properties of...........-. 838 Cellarius Waltz ~ De- 
C Curpet, Contrast of Co- 1 aeribed....scosssserscasees 133 
JOUPS Ino... . sees ese eeees 278 Cement, Cheese ......... 2247 
Nabbage(Red), to Pickle 1554 | Carpet, Few Colours De- . Cement, Diamond _...... 2245 
Cabbage Water, to Get MIP UING vows ivicesccorsadescs 277,Cement for Broken 
Mid OF ssiccotinstcpevesine 319 | Carpet, Stair, toSweep, 355! China, &e. 00... 
Cabbage, Why should it Carpet,Taste inSelection 274 | Cement for Leather and 
be Boiled inT'woW aters 1676 | Carpet, the Most Ele- Cloth oo... ccceecseeeees 2252 
Cabinet Pudding ......... 1193} gant Kind of ............ 275 Cement, Lime and Egg. 2240 
Cabinet-Work, Italian, iCarpets, Caprice in Cement, Mastic............ 2251 
to Varnish ......... Sil, 342)  Choosing.......-......004 273 | Cement, Puper............ 2126 
Cake, Almond Sponge... 1839 | Carpets, Light Coloured 272 | Cement, Red ............... : 
Cake, Fish ..............00 1185 | Carpets,Light Coloured, , Cement, Rice Flour...... 2216 
Cake, Gingerbread ...... 1895 | — not Desirable............ 281 Cements, to Prepare and 
Cake, Nice and Cheap... 1874; Carpets, to Beat ......... She 2. APES» apace ccc haccecs 
Cake of Mixed Fruits ... 1801 | Carpets, to Chuose ...... 270) Ceremonies, Importance 
Cake, Plum, Excellent... 1871 | Carpets, to Clean......... Bil) 2 OL cus ciuesineuen cesiaseisd 7 
Cake, Plun, Nice......... 18s] | Carpets, to Secure ...... 350 Chairs, Cane,toClean... 363 
Cake, Sodi............02.05- 1883 | Curpets, to Sweep ...... 353 Chalk Ointment. ......... 518 
Cuke, Sponge Saskia 1ss7, 1888 | Carpets, Worn,to Repair 354, Chalk, Properties and 
Cake, Yule.................. 1840 | Carriage Accidents,Cau- Uses of ........cccsessees 697 
Cakes, Banbury ......... 1802! tions Respecting ...... 1288 | Champagne, Summer... 2066 
Cakes, Belvedere ......... 1894 | Carrot Pudding ......... 1202 - Chandeliers, Bronze, to 
Cakes, Drop ............... Is73 | Carrot Soup ............08 W497 Clean oo... cecseseeee 385 
Caker, Ginger ............ 1x07 | Carrots, Cold, to Dress. 1057 Chapped Hands, Cure 
Cakes, Luncheon ......... 1880 | Carrots, to Pickle......... WOOK; FOP oe. eeeceeccneesecee sees 21866 
Cakes, Meat ............... 1174 | Carving, Art of Cere- | Chaps,CamphorBalls ior 2167 
Cakes, Ten ............00.05 1878 | monies of the Table, ' Charades, Acting, De- - 
Cukes, Untermented Oisaiaverainesedende 2A4— 2406 © BETIDE..... cee cecece ee eeee 52 
1877—1879 | Carving Knives, to Set.. 2350 ‘ Charades, Examples of. 60 
Caledonians, Dance, De- Casks, to Sweeten ...... 331 Charades, Selection of 
scribed ............--.66+ 126 ' Cassino, Gamo of, De- ‘Words for ........0.0.... 
Calfs Feet, Uses and scribed .......see0- 105—107 | Charcoal as a Disinfect- 
Properties of .........00 27 | Cast-iron Work, to Pre- [ BML... ececessesereese 1069, 167¢ 
Calf's Feet. Jelly ......... TOTO | BOTVG.....ccccceeescees eee 345 | Charcoal, Disiutecting 
Calf's Head Pie............ 1160 | Castor Oil and Seana ; Properties of'............ 376 
Calfs Head, to Carve... 2380 Confeetion ...........000. 469 | Chareval. for Cooking, 
Culico, Cheap, Il Eco- Castor Oil Enema......... 489; Caution Respecting ... 1025 
nomy of ......... 450) (xxxii) |] Castor Oil, Properties Charcoal Fumes,Sufloca- 
Calico, to Dye ... 2410—2414, and Usesof ............ 7% | tion from, to Treat ... 1291 
Cualomel, Nature and Casts, Gutta Percha ... 2138 | Charcoal Powder, for 
Uses of..........ceccceneees 681; Catechu, Nature and Polishing Knives ..,... 487 
Cambridgeshire Dialect, | Uses of w.sccscsssecssesee G92 : Charts, to Varnish ...... 325 
Errors of............:0006 153 | Catechu Ointment ...... §21 Cheap and Good Vinegar 1987 
Camomile Flowers, to Caterpillars,to Destroy. 258 | Cheap Fuel.................. 913 
Gather .................. 2217 | Cuthartic Mixture ...... 633 ' Cheese, Blue Mould on, 
Camomile, Nature and | Cathartics, Medical Pro- How Produced........ ; 
Uses of... .cccceceeceeee G&S | perties of.............. ee 939 | Cheese Cement ........... 2247 
Camomile Tea .....c.c000. 2084 | Cathartics, Nature of... 705; Chemical Barometer ... 900 
YaInp> Cookery ........00 1004 | Cats, Care of 2.0.0.0... 1946 | Chemical Remedies, Enu- 
Camphorated Liniment, 492} Caulillower, to Pickle... 1557, | meration of ..,.,....00 
Camphorated Qiuitment. 617 ) Cautions for Prevention | Cheshire Dielect, Errors 
Cannhor Ralls for (haps 1G? ! of Accidents secccscenesé 1287 ! of eoceeceesce eee sa Ke 


























394 DUSYBODIES NEVER HAVE ANYTHING TO Do. 
No. No. No. 
Cheas, Laws of ............ 57 China, to Clean............ 394 | Clothes Closets, to Re- 
Chicken ot an Padiies 1181 | Chintzes, to Wash ...... 2464! move Moths from...... 40e 
ChickenPox, Kemed: si 566 : Chlorine, Poisoning by. Clothes, Beosing, Hints 
ora Pulled, to Treatment for ......... DB7S tO secccenasceccwuviecscucseee 338 
i depanstbausssiccesseins 11086 | Chocolate, Adulterated, Clothes, to Preserve 
Mhicory, Adulterated, to to Detect...............00 2489| from Moths and 
Detect ........:cssccseesces 2488 | Chocolate, Iceland Moss 2078 | Beetles................0..0 405 
Chilblains, Broken, Oint- . Choice of Friends ...... 1957 | Clothes with Smooth 
ment for ..........ecceees 2166 Choking, Treatment for. 1251 Surfaces, Why Bes' for 
Chilbluins, Remedy for iChoiers, English, Re- Hot Weather............ 1685 
567, 2178 | medy for ............c0000 598 | Clothes, Woollen, to 
Oniidrea and Cutlery, : Choiera, Special Rules 1 Wash .....cccssscereesees 419 
Caution ............ccc00 . for Prevention of...... 876 | Clothing, Loose, Why 
Children "AppleCake for, ‘Chops, Relish for ......... 2008; Warmer than Tight 
to Prepare ............06 1864 Christening, Ceremony Garments ............... 
Childrens Blackberry and Etiquette of ...... 1730 Clouds 1 ss a Sign of the 
Jam fOr .......cecesceeces 1867 | | Churning,” Why does the Weather. ............c000 
Clildren, Bread as Food Action of, Produce Clyster, Prescription for 
Seveibantoadeuseaveveies Butter ....cccccsccesese 1682 624 (24) 
children, Cookery for... 1850 | Chutney (Sauce) ......... 2004 | Coal, Best Mode of Pur- 
onikren Crying, Cae, HOOP cccsees,.. eissncdaneseass 1974 | chasing ..sesc-sscss.e0 921 
Pockees gaat xt Is20—J835 : : Ciroussizn Circle, Dance 137 Goal. How to Put on the 
owlasen. Direiplize of. 1869 'Cirentlur Waltz De- | Fire....ccc.ecscceee. 7, 928 
Children, Dish of Rice #eribed .................0006 134 Gocktoastien, to Kill ... 2994 
and Apples for ......... 1863 | Cities, Models of, to Con- Cockney Speakers, Hints 
Children, Drink for 1816—1819 | _ struct ..................... PAGO) UO hess esecednetactavessccieds 


Children, Fruit for, to 


Citric Acid, Properties 


Cocoa, Adulterated, to 


Prepare .......csseeeeees- and Uses of ............ 747 | Detect ......0..-.csceenees 
Children, Fruits for, most Clark, Dr.. Pills for Ner- Codfish, to Choose ...... 4 
Wholesome Kind 1865, 1866 | vous Headache ......... 2140 | Cod Liver Oil............... 2216 
Children, Indulgin ,Per- ; Cleanliness among the Cod’s Head and Shoal. 
nicious Effect of ...... 1831 | Brute Creation ......... 1635 | ders, to Carve ......... 
Children, Luncheon for. 2856 ; Cleanliness smong Sick Coffee, Adulterated, to 
Children, Meats for...... 1857 Persons Essential ... 1633! Detect....... Sucnbewescoree 
Children, Medicines for Cleunliness Conducive Coffee asa Disinfectant. 1668 
624—626 of Comfort ............... 636 | Coffee Milk  ............00 2077 
Children, Milk for 186-4 | ee Estimable = pura Bind ine in Tin. on 
Dareidoe mality of .............. offee, to Make ......... 
say dae a sonnee 1856 Clagnliness, Importance : Cteking Turkish Mode of 
PTTTITITT Tt q en ecevescecucssoce 
raise Erone Food 9 Cleanliness Indispens- Coins, te Take Impres- 
Vhildren, Proper Time BDO cecerceceessass auceeden 1612 | sions from ............... 2100 
for Feeding...... 1811—1814 Cleanliness in Eastern 7 Cold Cream, to Make... 1578 
Children, Puddings and Countries... 1627 | Cold Evaporating Lotion 608 
Pancakes for............ Cleanliness in Hospitals Cold Meat, Economy of 442 
Children, Rice Feeding a. and Infirmaries iicwseeee 1634 Cold, Mixture for... 2157 
with Fruit for ......... Cleanliness in Towns, Cold, to Avoid Catching 2210 
es Sleep of, Dare Desirability of ......... 1626 | Collops, Minced ......... 1149 
Bo ccaanen ' Cleanliness, Moral In- ace Coloc sa fa proper ie 
Children? lkin heck oth » fluence of .... ......05 BES Of .....sceeess 
dren, to Keep Dry ' Cleansing ofFurniture 339,340 Colours of Dresses, to 
and Wurm ...... 450 (xxvii) ' Clergy, Addressing Preserve ........:ccc00c000 8 
Children, to Prepare Po- : _ Members of ............ 1762 | Colours, to Restore Saison 420 
tatoes and Peas for ... 1859 Clerk, aides Terms Colours, Various, and 
Children, Vegetables for 1858 of Hiring................ 1382 { Complexion ............ 1690 
Children's Bedateads, _ Clerks, law of Employ. Comma, Nature and 
how to he Placed ...... 1849 ment Respecting 1361, 1362 {| — Value of. .......--cccesee. 189 
Chimaphila Deenction... 474 Clocks, to O8) ............ 323 | Common Licences......... 1712 
Chimney Pieces. Marble, Cloth, Black Reviver for 448 | Complexion, Ruddy, 
to Clean ........-cceceseee Cloth, Cement for ...... 2252 { Why is Green Unia- 
Chimney, Smoky, to Cloth, Grease from, to vouruble to ........ceccees 1692 
Guard Against ......... 321 Pee ee a an compexn: ae 1580 
oth, to Dye...... — omplexion, y 
Wek Clothes Balls, to Make 2454 Fiolet Unfavourable to 1693 
China Teapots, inn Clothes, Black Psi to = Complexion, Why do 


bility of ee 


Clean ......- waecaseeceuaes 


Ol i 


Blue Veus Preserve . 1605 


LET ALL THINGS HAVE THEIR PLACES. 





~— _aeees: 





No. 
Complexions, Various 
Colours Affecting...... 1690 
Composition (Literary), 
A 21) 


455 


WAG ccscissssesenssenssscave 480! — scribed...............c0000 141 | Curtains on I‘ire, to Ex- 
“ompresses, Surgicul, Countries, Models of, to tinguish 2.0.0... seen 1301 

Nature of . ..........--. 778 Construct ...... aseseeee « 2124 | Curtains, to Chonne...... 276 
Compression of the Cowhuage, Properties and Cuspuria, Nature and 

Brain, Treatment of . 1250 Uses of....... Matagsiasennee 755 | Uses of  ........ccssssseee 690 
Concussion, Treatment of 1249 | Cowhage, Receipt for... 7 | Custard, Baked............ 1209 
Conduct, Rules of......... 1960 | Crab, Mock ..........0.00 2009 | Custard, Boiled............ 1X8 
Confectionary, Adulte- Crabs, to Choose ........ . 9 | Custard Powaers, Adul- 

rated, to Detect ...... 2491 | Cradle, for the Protec- teruted, to Detect ... 2493 
Confections, Various 461—470 | _ tionof Limba,to Form 805 | Custard, with Apples ... 1231 
Connexions, Game of, Cramp in Bathing, Custards, Almond ...... 1900 

Described .........0+ senees Treatment of ............ 2168 | Cutaneous Kruptions, 
Consistency, Advisa- Cramp in the Legs ...... 2169} Remedy for ............ 

bility of ........-..:-0ece 768} Crape, Black, to Re- Cutlery and Children, 
Constipation, Remedy move Stains from...... 2034 Caution ............cecc0e 

GOP cg eicccsiavicaseenaees Crape Trimmings, to Cuts and Wounds,Treat- 
Consumption, Remedy for 571 Preserve......... 450 (xxxvii)| ment of’ ..........00000 . 1243 
Contusions, to Heal...... 1245 | Crayfish, to Choose ...... 9 | Cuts, Ordinary, to Dress 1244 
Conundrums, Selection of 49} Cream of Tartar ......... 471 
Conversation, Art of ... 203 { Cream of Tartar, Pro- 
Conversation, Mode of pertiesand Uses of... 715 D 

Making Interesting... 210 | Cream Pancakes ......... 1224 
Conversation of Females 204 | Cream, Substitute for... 2074 | Dahlias, to Protect from 
Convulsions, Cure for... 2153 | Credit, Deceitful Ap- Barwigs .........-c0cceeee 
Convulsions in Children, pearances of ...... 924—926 | Damp Walls, to Remedy 308 

Remedy TOF “sis cvtnixse 572 | Creditor and Debtor, Dances, Terms Used for 
Cookery, Caimp............ 1064) Laws of .............0008 1451 | the Movements of...... 1 
Cookery for Children ... 1850 | Cress Vinegar ............ 1986 | Dandelion Decoction ... 476 
Cooking, Loss in copenwuee 1005 | Cribbage, Vescription of Daughters, Management 
Cooking, Various Pro- ON eeisted og candeiacecsarcetes 

COBECH Of ..........00ee0eee 972 | Crimean Nightcap ...... 2057 | Davies’, Dr., Gout Mix- 
Copper, Poisoning by, Croquét, Gume of, to COPS ssssicssacneensesencees 

reatment for ......... 1265 | Play ...........40... 2316—2323 | Days, One Month to 

Cordials, Medical Pro- Croup, Remedy for ...... 673 | Another ............-...0 2518 

porties of..............006 40| Crying of Children, Deafness, Remedy for... 2148 
Cork Models, Smull...... 2111 ause Of ......... 1820—~1835 | Death at Sean, Registra- 
Cork Models of Ancient Cucumbers, to Pickle ... 1556 tion Of ..........c.cseenenee 1 

Cities, to Construct... 2118 | Cucumbers, to Preserve 1548 | Deaths, Observances of 1740 
Cork Models of Modern Culinary Economy, Deaths, Certificates of... 1739 

Cities, to Construct... 2119) Practice of.......... w+ 1159 | Deaths, Registration of 
CornishDialect, Errors of 155 | Cumberland ialect, 1735—1737 
Cornish Schoolboy ...... 161 Krrors Of..........0...0006 154| Debt, Don’t Run in 
Corns, Cure for ... 2154, 2185 | Cup in a Pie-dish, Use of 1169 | (Poetry) .............0008 
Oorpulence, Buanting’s Cupping, Dry, to Per- Debt, ‘Privileges of 

INES OM ....cercerrerereee OTT searscveseresseneee ee. 809] Judgment Creditor ... 1458 

Correct Speaking, Rules Cupping, Ordinary, to Debtor and Creditor, 

and Hints for............. 1 Perform ..........s0sseees 810] Laws of uo... ee 46 
Vorroborants, Medical Currant, Black, Jelly ... 1905 | Debtor, Kefusing to Ac- 

Properties of........ ++. O41 | Currant, Red, Jelly ...... 1902 count for iis Pro- 
Cossack’s Plum Pudding 1071 | Currant, White, Jelly perty, Punisbment of 1480 
Cotillion Waltz De- 1904, 1905 | Decaleomamie, Art of 

Bcribed........-...c..0e.00 128 | Currant Wine ............ r 2306-2815 
Cotton, Balls or Reels 450 (vii) | Curried Beef, Madras Decoctiona ..........00.0008 . & 
Cough, Bad, Pills for... 2168} Fashion ...............60. 1103 | Deed of Separation hbe- 


Cough, Common, Re- 
medy for ..........-c0se+00 569 

Cough, Mixture for 635, 2167 

Cough Mixture, for 
Children 

















No. 

Curry Powder, Adulte- 
rated, to Detect ...... 2402 
Curry Powder ....... 1991, 1992 

Curry Powder, True In- 
GIB ooo yctecocseveneasiesces 1983 
Curry Powder, Various 19094 
Curry, to Boil Rice for . 1213 


Cough Pills...........ss0cce 
Cough, Prescription for 
624 (17) 
Oough, Receipt for ...... 2155 
Coughs, Remedy for ... 2156 
Counsels for the Young 1962 
Country Dances De- 


Curried Egegs,to Prepare 1112 
Curried Oysters, to 
B 


tween Manand Wife. 1406 
Demuleents. Medical 
Properties of... ......00 
Demuice:.ts, Medicinal 


BPO o-vevesesssceccecs M11 WN: ture of 


7Fa 


396 





era 





FOR AGE AND WANT SAVE WHILE YOU MAY. 





No. No. No. 
Dentifrice, Camphorated 1583 | Diuretics, Medical Na- Dyeing Calico, Linen, 
Dentifrice, Myrrh......... 1584] — ture of .........seccsescoeee and Muslin ...... 2410—2414 
Deobstruents, Medical Divorce and Other Ma- Dyeing Cloth...... 2415—2418 
Properties is ea 843)  trimonialCauses 1485—1492 Dyeing Feathers . 2419—2424 
Dessert, How Served ... 2361 | Documents, Stamped, Dyeing Feathers . 2264—2272 
Dessertices, Receipts for 1922 Importance OF kssces ‘ Dyeing Gloves...... 2427, 2428 
Detergents, Medical Dogs, Care of .........0+ 1955 | Dyeing Hair ............... 2425 
Properties of ............ 844 | Domestic Hints ......... 1671 | Dyeing Leather............ 2428 
Devil (in Coukery), to DomesticPharmacopmia 461 | Dveing Silk......... 2429—2435 
Prepare ..........scsecee 1129 | Domestic Rules, Mrs. Dyemg Wool ...... 2436—2442 
Devonshire Dialect, Er- Hamilton's ............00 416 
POPE OL cissvdiusncecavansvs 155 | Domestic Surgery ...... 767 
Devonshire Junket ...... 2056 | Dominoes, e of, E 
Dew as a Sign of the Described ............++ 93 
Weather ........c0ssceree 895 | Dominoes, Method of Early Rising, Advan- 
Diamond Cement......... 2945 | Playing ..........cecc00 . %O+] tages of............ 1657, 2338 
Diaphanie, Art of 2296—2507 | Door, to Keep Open ... 314) Earwigs in Dahlias, to 
Diaphoretics, Medical Drastics, Medical Pro- Exterminate ............ 261 
Properties of............. 845 | perties of .........000 849 | Earwigs, to Kill ......... 2228 
Diaphoretic sy Medicinal Draughts, Game of, Eat Slowly ............... 450) (i) 
ature Of ........ccscees Rules for Playing...... 58 | Economy, Culinary, 
Digestives, Medical Pro- Dredgings for neue Practice of.............65 1159 
erties Of .........c..0 846| Meats, &e................ Economy of Fat ......... 1018 
Dining Tables, to Polish 361 | Dress, F ‘aded. to Bleach ee Economy of Fuel......... 914 


Dinner, How to Serve up 971 
Dinner Pills, Prescrip- 
tion fOr.........eeeee G24 (2) 
Dinner Table, Appoint- 
ments of ......... 23+: 
Dinner Table, Ceremo- 
Mies Of... 
Dinner Table, Laying 
OuG Of 6 55525.55 ccdessnaeass. 2 
Diluents, Medicinal Na- 
ture of 7 
Directing Letters, Re- 


commendation re- 
sp aie. caisuaauteduarecen 1294 

Dirt colts e Eye, to Re- 
sade usehaasensn at 1239 


Dirty ‘People, How to 
BVO 5. visccsiccdssecsiins 1621 
et Windows, Negli- 
450 (ix) 
Discipline of Children... 1869 
Discutient Liniment ... 478 
Discutients, Medical 
Properties 01'........00 847 
Diseases, Various, Re- 
medies for 662, 63 
Dish, Economical......... ‘loge 
Disinfectant, Charcoal 
asa 1669, 1670 
Disinfectant, Coffee asa 1668 
Disinfecting Fumigation 1667 
Disinfecting Liquid...... 1666 
Dislocated Thumb, Re. 
medy for ..........c.ceeeee ] 
Duputstion, Avoidance 
OF, ethsvassennceatsesecenss 17 
Dissenters, Marriage of 1729 


Distress for Rent, Legal 
and llega ......ccccssees 1439 
Diuretic Mixture......... 534 


Diuretics, Mecca) Pro- 


Rertieg of _,.- R49 


Dress, Female, Hints on 2010 
Dress, Simplicity of, Be- 
OCOMIDB os <isscvecssescenses 1705 
Dresses, Mourning, to 
Remove Stains from... 2035 
Dresses, to Preserve the 
Colour of.............-.000 
Dressings, Surgical .. 
Dressings, Surgical, In- 
struments Required for 769 
Dressiugs, Surgical,Ma- 
terials Required for... 770 
Dressings, Surgical, 
Rules tobe Observed in 771 
Drink for Children ...... 1819 
Drink for the Heartburn 2081 
Drinks, Medicinal... 540—542 


768 


Drop Cakes .o.cccscssseses 1873 
Dropsy, edie 

TOP i cesteitsccutiwsaesd 24 (11) 
Dropsy, Remedy for ... 574 
Drowning, Treatment 

POY jotewsacctoutetresyasdeount 125 
Drugs, with their Pro- 

perties and Doses...... 66] 
Drunkenness, Apparent 

Death from, Treat- 

Ment LP scccccvesscacnases 1255 
Duck, Cold, to Dress ... 1105 
Duck, Rayout of ......... Os 
Duck ‘Stuffing Riawigcseate 1157 
Duck, to Hash ......000.. 1108 
Due ks, to Carve wssccce 24 
Ducks, to Choose......... 22 
Dumplings, Apple ...... 1206 
Dumplings, Riee ......... 1207 
Dutch People, Cleanli- 

WOKS OF cise co ccssesesausdens 1624 
Dwarf Plants, Manage- 

ment OF oo... eeeeeees 251 


Dyeing...........0000 2407 —2408 
Dyeing Bonnets 


Economy of Soapsuds 


and Ashes ............... 418 
Economy of Tea ......... 2070 
Economical Dish ......... 1099 


Fdinburgh Ale, to Brew 2048 
Education, First Pri 

ciple of ............ 
Eels, to Curve ............ 
Ege Posters eee 

tion Of .........eececsee sees 2493 
Egg and Ham Patties ... 1177 
Hae, Curried, to Pre- 


Eg 


fa 1 Fried. with es 
am or Bacon ......... 
Eges of Birds, to me 

serve for Cabinets ... 
Iggs, to Pickle ............ 
Eggs, to Preserve 1536, 1537 
Elder Flower Lotion ... 504 
Elderberry Wine ......... 2054 
Electuary, Antispusmodie 472 
Embrocations......... 477—484 


Emetic, Prescription 

IOR siiestesstcercserccn G24 (19) 
Emetics, Medical Pro- 

perties Cf......cccssssese 850 
Emetica, Nature of ...... 700 
Emollient Lotion ......... 502 
Emollients,Medicul Pro- 

perties Of............:::06 851 
Emollients, Medicinal 

Nature of ..........060 766 
Employer, Bankrupt, 

Law respecting Wages 

DOG secdisescasescassssnsens 1377 
Raiplover, Nature of 

Contract entered into. 1366 
Employer, Purchases 

made for by Servant 1387 
Employer's Resypcnsi- 


bility for tha S¢rvni t 1386 





No. | 

Employers and Enm- 

ployed, Laws relating 
sipieadisateceneat 1359—1388 

Panesar Permunent, 
‘Agreement to Give ... "1367 
Zmulsion, Laxative 555 
Emulsion, Purgutive ... 556 
Tnemas .........-..08. 485—403 
‘Inglish Cholera, Re- 
medy for ..........c0seeee 
$nigmas, Description of 54 
.munciation, Imperfect. 151 


nvy, Avoidance of...... 1781 
4 « pilepsy, Remedy for... 6575 
ipis pustics, Medical 
ropertics Of .........-+. 852 
Epi patie, Medicinal 
ature Of ........ceeee 737 


Epsom Salts, Properties 
and Uses of. 


Arrhines, Medical Pro- 


717 


perties of ...........0.4. 85:3 
Errors in Speaking . 146—118 
Eruptions, Cutanccus, 

Remedy for............... 2193 
Eruptions of the iy 

Prescription ...... 624 (34) 


Eruptions on the fac e, 

Remedy for ............ 
Erysipelas, Remedy for. 
Escharotics, | Medical 

Properties of........... “ 
Tscharotics, Medicinal 

Nature of ........ beaeeit 
Tasence of Celery 
dssence of Mushroom.,. 1981 
tssex Dialect, Errors of 156 
fther,NatureandUsesof 667 


576 
677 


ither, Ni ah Na‘ure 

and Uses of ..........-5 668 
éther, Sulphuric, Nature 

and Uses of ........c00 680 


Sther, Sulpkuri:, Com- 
pound Spirit of, Na- 


ture and Uses of ...... 669 
tthereal Tincture ...... 5o4 
Stiquette, Books on, Use 

OF scsdincetieacstecunsaccetan 1765 
Ttiquette, Hints upon... 1696 
cvening Parties, Eti- 

quette Of .........000...+0 1709" 
ivening Pastime, Sug- 

Festions [OF........0.0.-08 
txclamation, Note of, 

Delined ,,..............+. 
Exercise, Active, Results a 
Txercise after Meals ... 1652 


"xercise before Meals . 
1650, 1651 

ixercise, Best Kind of . 1645 
ixercise, Best Mode of 

takin 
Exercise, Duration of... 
fzercise, Excessive, 
oy: ') re 1 





No. 


1646 


Exercise, How to Com- 
mence and Finish...... 


THERE AKE NONE POOR BUT SUCH AS oy PIBOW NE: 


397 


No. 
Fever, Common, Oon- 
tinued, Remedy for ... 568 








Exercise, Importance of 1639 | Fevers, How Frequently 


Exercise, Open Air, Su- 
perior Advantages of . 1647 
Exercise in the Fore- 
noon Beneficiul 
Exercise, Passive, le- 
SUlts Of;. iiicccasccevesssces 
Kxercise, Time for taking 
Expectorants, Medica 
Properties of ......... 
Expectorants, Medicinal 


Nature of ............00- 732 | 
Expenses, Table of ...... 2519 — 
Kye, Dirt from, to Re- | 

WNOVG: -cisivercccanssvacanns 1239 | 


Eye, Lime in, to Remove 12W 


Eyelashes,to Strengthen 
and Improve ............ 1581 
Ryes, Inflamed, Remedy 
Byer Wenuk and Sore, 
Cure TOF ccs snscsessssceas 
Eye Wash. Common ... 
Eye Washes, Vurious... 


F 


Face, Blotched, Wash for 2194 | Fish 


Faded Dress, to Bleach. 2452 
Fainting, Treatment for. 1252 
Faintness, Remedy for... 578 
Falsehood, Avoidance of 1767 
Family Circle, How to 
Render Happ 
Family Circles, Formz- 


COU GE cists csaetsiwevteniss 2474 
Family Pudding ......... 1195 
Fat, Economy of ......... 1018 


Fat, to Keep Warm, . 450 (ii) 
Feather Beds, for Child- 
ren, Pernicious Senses 
Feather Beds,to Cleanse 
450 (xxi) 
Feather Flowers, to 
Make ............ 2258—2263 
Feathers, of Animal Oil, 
to Clean 
Feathers, 


rs 
9m) 


y -~ send 
Feathers, to Dye.. Pripmeyen 
Feathers, White Ostrich, 

to Clean 
Febrifuges »Medical eae 
Perties off.......0.....00000 856 
nee Blistered, Remedy 
Sagendedaaabewecaasbecaies 2180 
fee Warm Bathing of, 
Healthy sausaaatsvecusied 163; 
Feet, Washing of, Con- 
ducive to Health ...... 1631 
Female Dress, Hints on. 2010 
FemaleTemper, Manage- 
ment Of,....cc006 euesaececusaa 1961 


593 


2144 
dod 


452—160 


ans 
1643 ! Fever 





Flavouring, Almond...... 


Flowers, 
M 
Flowers 


Flowers, 


Caused ............ 1619, 1626- 
Fever, Intermittent, Pree 
scription for ...... 24 (16) 
1649 | Fever, Intermittent, Ree 
medy fOr ......cccesceeeses 98 
Fever Mixture (Sim nple) 534 
Powders, Pre- 
scription for ...... O24 (4, 6 


Fever, Scarlet, Remedy for 61 


Ti Mere with Debility, 


Prescription for .. ore (9) 
Fig Pudding .............0. 
| Finger Glasses, Use of . 2360 
Fining Liquors, Lireo- 
tions fur ..........0. cones 
Fire Guards, Necessity 
O 450 (xxv) 
Fire in wu Chimney, to 
Extinguish ...... 1310, 1311 
Fire, Precautions inCane 
1) ee eee 1296—1309 
Fire Screens, Paper, to 
Make 
Fire, to Escape from .., 
Fires, Prevention of...... 120 
First Watch Stew, to 


Prepare .......cscse00. ws 1087 
BRO cwiecievenstnanaes 1185 

Fish, Fried, to Carve ... 2363 
Fish, Gold, Care of ...... 1953 


Fish, Poisonous, Remedy 


for sdGveuduwavsninatetawiueune 


Fish, RemarksonCarving cps 
Fish Sauce 


Fish Sauce, Liver......... 908 
Fish, to Preserve as 
Specimens sedebauwlwabuas 2088 
Fits, Treatinent for...... 1256 
Fixuture, for the Huir, 
Receipts .............00000 16 


Flannel Petticoat, Pre- 


servation of ...... 150 (xvii) 
Flannel, to Wash.......... 2043 
Flannel], to Shrink ...... 2042 
Flat Kish, to Carve ...... 2367 


1914 
Flies, to Destroy. 2231—2233 


Floors, Stains from, to 


Remove 


Flour, Adulterated, “to 


Detect 2484, 2485 


Flour of Brimstone, Pre- 


acription for 


Flowers, Amount of Heat 


1520, 1521 


for 
Flowers, Artificial, Ex- 


COBH OF .......00.ceeesenses 
Feather, to 
BRO: cisdeccnices 2258—2267 
Pernicious in 


Waren, to 
Make secccssesece 2273-2205 





No. 
“Tlowers, When toGather 1520 
Fluid, to Drink, Proper 
Proportion ......... 


food and Exercise, Ra- 


tionale of...............008 879 
Food, Articles of, to 

Choose. .......c.ceceseseees 1 
Food for Children ...... 1807 
Food forChildren, Proper 

Time of Giving .......... 1811 


Food, Infants’ ,toPrepare 1851 

Food, Seasons for Va- 
rious Kinds of ...... 31—43 

pie Balls, to aaa 


Fowl, Cold, to Dress 
1105—1110 
Fowl, Pulled, to Prepare he 
Fowl, to Carve we... 239 
Fowl, to Grill...........000 
Fowls, to Choose ......... 
Fowls, to Fatten in a 
Short Time............... 
Frames, Gilt,toPreserve. 
Frames, Mahogany, to 
Clean ..........eeceeseees 
Freckles, Treatment of 
2195, 2196 
Freezing Mixture, Mu- 
riate of Ammonial932, 1933 
Freezing Mixture, Nitrate 
of Ammon } ............ 1929 
genie ee 
ing 8 1930 


OW eivkacciivenss vassenccsses 1931 
Broening without Ice 
or Acids ..... sees 1920, 1921 
¥rench Batter ............ 1210 
French Beans, to Cook. 1058 
French Beans, to Pickle 1552 
French Bread, to Make 951 


1951 
308 


French Polish for Boots 

and Shoes ........cecc00 2014 
French Polishes ......... 2013 
Fresh Water Fish, to 

Choose..........ccccccceees 7 
Friar’s Omelette ......... 1227 
Friend, Choice of........ . 1957 
Fritters, Ap ple wsuedecdesce 1222 
Fritters, Obaervakicns on 1229 
Fritters, Oyster ......... 1220 
Fritters, Potato ......... 1221 
Fritters, to Prepare ... 1219 


Frost bite, Remedy for. - 679 
oo -Franklin’s 


ih 
Fruites for or Children. Most 
Wholesome Kinds . 
Fruit Stains, from Linen, 
to Remove 
Frnit. taPra ary 


1865 


. 1814—1518 


WIT IS THE LIGHTNING OF THE 


N 
Fruit, Use of .........0s0005 . 2514 
Fruit, Waxen, to Make... 
2273-—2205 
Fruits, Mixed, Cake of... 1991 
Fruits, to Bottle 1626 
Frying, Dialogue Re- 
specting peer 
Frying, Rationale of . 
Fue, theap irbcasecadiness 
Fuel, Economy of... 914—928 
Fumigator, Disinfecting 1666 
Funerals, Observances 
OF ccvecssasseessvens 1735—1748 
Fungi, to Preserve ...... 
Furnished Apartment, 
Agreement for Letting 1437 
Furnished House, A gree- 
ment for Letting 1437 
Furnishing House, Hints 


Furnished Lodgings...... 
Furniture, Cleansine of 
339, 340 
Furniture,New,Caution 
respectin 
Furniture Made in Win- 
ter Liable to Crack ... 
Furniture Removed, 
liable to be Seized for ‘ 


326 


Polish 
Furniture, to Clean ...... 
Furniture, White Spots 

from, to Remove 
Furs, to Clean ............ 
Furs, to Remove Moths 

PROM ocascsecsccccasasens sacs 


G 


Galbanum, Nature and 
Uses of. 6 
Galling in Invalids, Pre- 
vention Of ..........s000 
Galls, for Lotion ......... 
Galopade (Dance) De- 


SCTIDEM.......0seceeeeeees 129 
Gulopade Quadrilles De- 
scribed...............ssasees 130 
Gamboge, Propertiesand 
Uses of..........s.cccscesees 757 
ame, Ragout of......... 1104 
Game, to Hush ..........0 1107 
Game, to jet Spa eetaesens 1002 


for January .........00 22 
February............0+ 228 
March ..........c0secees 230 
April .........c.0000 » =202 

BY. vicscekscsasgueaseve . 234 
JUNC on. .cscssceensvee . 236 
Inly 938 


MIND. 

No. 
August ..........sccc0 . 240 
September ............ 242 
October ..........00 . 24 
November .......... . 246 
December ........... 248 

Gardening Operations 
for the Year ............ 224 

Gardening Operations 
(Kitchen Garden)...... 219 
Gargles ..........0000. 494—501 
Garlic, to Pickle ......... 1555 
Garnishes, Various ...... 2007 
Geese, to Choose ........ . ai 


Gentleman, How to bea 1776 
Gentleman, the True 

(BOGUTY) sicivccctiacsexcss 
Gentian, Nature aud 

Uses of......cccseccescncese 687 
German Paste, for Birds 1943 
Gherkins, to Pickle ...... 1665 
Gilt Frames, to Preserve 308 
Gin, Adu!terated, to De- 

tect 2 
Ginger, Properties and 


Uses Of........scccceeseneee 736 
Ginger, to Preserve. Saas 1535 
Ginger Beer......... 2060, 2061 
Ginger Beer Powders ... 2062 


GingerBiscuitsandCakes 1897 
Ginger Cakes.............. 1886 


| Gingerbread, A aba 2215 


Gingerbread Cake ...... 1895 
Gingerbread Siar veines 1872 
Glass, Eusy Mode of 
Breaking...........scsecee 3 
Glass, to Anneal ......... 


400 
Glass, to Clean. 366, 394, 399 
Glass,Ground,to Imitate 322 
Glass! Stoppers, toLousen 333 
Glass Vessels, to Clean. 367 
Glazing, for Hams, 
Tongues, &c. .........00 1 
Glauber’s Salts, Proper- 
ties and Uses of......... 
Gloves, Care of'......-.066 
Gloves, Kid, to Wash... 


718 
2026 
2029 


Gloves, French Kid, to 
Clean .......ccccecessceees 2028 
Gloves, to Dye... 2427, 2428 
Gloves, to Clean ......... 2027 
Glue, Liquid suueeveaesenaie 2244 
Glue, Mouth .............0 2241 
Gold Fish, Care of ...... 1953 
Goose, Cold, to Dress... 1106 
Goose, Marbled ......... 1186 
Goose, Mock ..........0000 100 
Goose Stufling ............ 1157 
Goose Stuiling Sauce ... 2006 
Goose, to Carve ........ . 2354 
Goose, to Hash............ 1108 
Guvose, to Roast. ........ . 1101 
Gooseberry Wine......... 2050 
Gorlitza (Dance) De- 
BCFIDE.........2.0ecesceees 139 


Gossiping, Consequences ' 
r 9) Sse ShSSSCeseuaceesessaaats 


BE NOT THE FIHST TO QUARREL WITH A FRIEND. 











No. No. 
mutMixture, Dr.Davis’s 2147 | Ham, to Cure ......cces0 1645 
mt, Pills for .......c0.0 2146 | Hams, Glazing for ...... 1644 
rut, Remedy for......... 581 | Handkerchief, Etiquette 


mut, Rheumatic, Col. 

Birch’s Receipt for ... 2148 
‘ape Wine 2050 
‘avel, Remedy for...... 581 
‘avy, Brown,toPrepare 1156 
“avy Soup, Clear 11-42 
rease, Oil, to Remove. 382 
reaae Spots, from Silk, 

to Remove 2038 
reaseS)ots,from Books 
and Papers,to Extract 
rease, Scouring Drops, 
to Remove 
rease, to Remove from 


Cloth or Velvet......... 410 
reen, Why Favourable 
toBlondeComplexie.” 1691 
reen, Why Unfavon:- 

able to Ruddy Con- 
plexions ..............00. 692 
rilled Fowl .........-..50- 1:99 
Till Sauce...........0.s000 21 
‘round Glass, {oImitate 322 
lrubs, to Destroy ...... 257 
tuinea Pigs, Care of ... 1940 
tum Arabic, to Make... 559 
tum Arabic Starch ...... 2466 
tutta Percha Casts...... 2138 


tutta Percha Soles, to 
Put Of): 4. cisnessebssccas cx 20 

qutta Percha Tooth 
Stopping 2 


FAL or no FIP ......ceesenee 
Habits of a Man of Busi- 
NORD ccivecewsinneccesesia eds 2325 
Hair, BecomingArrange- 
ment Of .......ccccssevere 
Hair Brushes, to Clean. 1605 
Hair, Compounds toPro- 
mote ‘trowth of......... 1592 
HairDye(Colombian, Ar- 
gentine, &c.) ............ 1588 
Hair Dye, Proper Appli- 
plication of ...... 1587, 1591 
Hair Dye, Receipt for... 1587 
Hair Dye, to Test......... 1590 
Hair Oil, Red Rose ...... 1598 
Hair Oil, Rose Oil. 1597, 1589 


Hair, Superfluous, to 
Remove .........cscsscces 1604 

‘Hair, to Dye ............... 
Hair, to Restore ......... 2175 
Hair Wash, Excellent... 1596 
Half-Pay Pudding ...... 1198 

Han, Minced with Fried 
RWS cccvssveicscctesssect 1184 
Ham Patties ........... eee 1177 


Ham, Slices of, to Dress 1131 
2305 


Ham, to Carve .......0000 


= 
bo 






















OF saxssccaeiecs deantupienes 
Hands, Chupped, Cure 
GOP p2scecscsesseegseccassues 2 
Hands, to Remove Stains 
from 
Hands, to Whiten......... 
Hands, Warm Bathing of, 
Salutary : 
Hanging, Treatment for 1254 
Hard Water, to Soften. 318 
Hare,Jugged,toPrepare 1102 
Hare, to Carve 2405 
Hares, to Choose ......... 24 
Hat, How to Take Care 
o 
Hemorrhoids, Ointment 


aenens-Seensarecesananee 


2165 
Hemorrhape,toStaunch 1246 
feadache, Nervous, Dr. 
Clark's Pills for......... 
Headache,Tea,a Cure for 1684 
Lead Dress, Sky Blue, 
Why Becoming to Fair 


Persons  .........0.-ceeee 1689 
Health, Rules for Pre- 
servation of ............ 877 


Health, to Preserve, in 

Youth 
Heartburn, Effervescent 

Drink for............eecees 2081 
Hearth, Dirty, lll Ap- 

pearancd of.............68 417 
Hearth Rug, Wandsome 

280 

279 


aumeotamerceecnnwenceg 


Kind of 
Hearth Rug, to Choose 
Heat and Cold, Sudden 

Alternations of, In- 

JUPIOUS eo cscercdciecsexceins 
Heavenly Bodies, as a 

Sign of the Weather 
Herbs, Mode of Drying 
Herefordshire Dialect, 

Errors of...........scccses 
Herrings, to Chovse...... 


891 


897 
44 


157 
6 


Highland Reel (Dance) 
Yeseribed .............0 
Hint on Household 
Management ............ 
Hints, Domestic ......... 
Hints for Wives... 1966-——197 
Hints on Brewinz......... 


Hints on Money hfatters 2341 | Hysterical 
5 | Hints on Spelling 20 


Hints on the Barometer 


Hints on Pianofortes 


Hiecough, Remedy for 2170 


5| Hyphen, Definition of . 
1671 
Hints for Home Comfort 450 


902—912 

162 ‘ 
Hints to Capitalists 2327, 2328, 
ints upon Etiquette ... 1606| Ice Cream, Raspherry . 1924 
"ome Comfort. Hints for 460} Ice Cream, Strawherry . 1923 
Honesty, Practice of ... 1778 
iluney Soap, to Make... 1577. 


399 


No. 

Honey Water, to Prepare 1574 
Hooping Cough, Pow- 
a OF ee 

ooping Cou 

mody for............ 692, 2159 
Hooping Cough, Roche's 

2160 

670 

134] 





Embrocation 
Hops (as a Narcotic), 
ature and Uses of... 
Horn, to Stain 
Horseradish, y 
should it be Scraped 
only tant before being 
SOG csecides tee scceinesss 367% 
Horseradish Powder ... 1990 
Horseradish Vinegar ... 1986 
| Hotch Potch (Summer), 
|! to Prepare ..........c.00 11 
! Hotch Potch (Winter), 
to Prepare............... 1 
Hot Water, Efficacy of. 2206 
House, Advice about 
Takin 
House, Agreement for 
Taking for ThreeYears 1407 
House, Details to beCon- 
sidered before Taking 268 
House, Distance from 
Place of Business ... 267 
House, Hints for Fur- 
2¢9 
266 
265 


WISHING.....0..-ecceceeseres 
House, Salubrity of 
Situation.................. 
House, Taking, Rent to 
be Considered 
House, Taking, Agree- 
ment for 
Household Manage- 
ment, How to Learn . 
Household Manage- 
ment, Hinta on ......... 
Houses, Models of, to 
Construct ............... 120 
Husband and Wite, At- 


439 


tentions ............... 450 (v) 
Husband and Wife, 
Hints for......... 19866—1973 
Hydragogues, Medical 
Properties of............ 
Hydrochlorite of Am- 
monia Lotion............ 51@ 


Medical 
roperties of............ 858 
Hysterics, Remedy for. 583 
Hysterics, Treatment for 1252 
e Disorders, 
Prescription for... 634 (15) 


I 


Hypnotics, 


ama, Directions 


for Makinc...........--.. 1932 


400 


No. 
Ice, Lemon- Water 1927 
Ice, Orange-Water ...... 1928 
Ice, Kaspberry-Water... 1926 
Ice, Strawberry 1925 
Ices for Dessert, Re- 
ceipts for ...........0.. 1922 
Iceland Moss Chocolate 2078 
Idle Tales, Avoid Telling 1781 
Idleness, Avoidance of . 1780 
Ill Temper, Manifesta- 
tions of, to Avoid ...... 1771 
Imitation Tortoiseshell . 1342 
Income, Table of ......... 2519 
Indemnification against 
Rents, Rutes, and 
Taxes, Form of......... 1406 
Indentures, Apprentice, 1371 
Indian Pickle, to Make. 1564 
Indian Syru 1916 
Indigestion, Caution re- 
specting 450 (xxxiv) 
Indigestion, Dr. Bab- 
ingtor:’a Mixture 21633 
Indigestion, Remedy for 534 
Vndulgence of the App - 
tite, Pernicious of- 











fecte Off........ccecceeee ees 890 
Infant's Aperient, Pre- 
scription for ............ 630 


Infant’s Food,to Prepare 185) 


Infants, Milk for, to 
TCPATEC........00 1852, 1854 


Infectious Diseases, low 
often Caused...... 1622, 1623 
Inflamed Eyes, Remedy 
FOP i cpibceciswsciracsiescenss 593 
Inflammation, Prescrip- 
tion for 624 (1) 
Inflammation 
Bladder, Remedy for. 
Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Remedy for... 
ammation of the 
Brain, Remedy for ... 
ammation of the 
Kidneys, Remedy for 
Inflammution of the 
Liver, Remedy for ... 
Inflammation of the 
Lungs, Remedy for ... 
({nflammation of the 
Stomach, Remedy for 6591 
Inflammatory Sore 
Throat, Remedy for... 
Influenza, Remedy for... 594 
Ink, Dr. lU're’s ............ 2235 
Ink for Garden Labels... 2239 
Ink, Marking, without 


536 
587 
583 
589 
59) 


Preparation ............ 2238 
Ink Powder .............. 2236 
Ink, Red Writing......... 2237 
Ink Stains, to Remove . 2037 
Ink Stains, from Boards, 

to Remove ............+0 38] 
Ink Stains, from Maho- 

env ta Ramov . 978 


592. 





LITTLE STROKES FELL GREAT OAKS. 





acm a, eg 


No. No 
Ink Stains, from Silver, Jelly, Red Currant ...... 1903 
to Remove ........ 9} Jelly, WhiteCurrant 1903,1904 


Ink Stains, fi.m "Bilk 


Covers, to Reniwove ... 380 
Inks, Preparation of .., 223-4 


Insect Stings,Treatment 
OF csvenstien seevexasueens 1296 
Inseets, to Drive away 
from Bird Cuges, &c. 19-64 
luterest. Table for One 
DNR soc cee vgsavsensseysass 2 
Interest. Tables for Sav- 
ings, Investments, &c. 2520 


Intermeddling, Avoid- 
a) ree 1767 

Intermittent Fever, Re- 
medy fOr ..cseccsscseeseeee 5 


Tnterrogation, Note of, 
Defined 
Interruptions, Rudeness 


OF ccvavxesueabesdoeeoaieniive 205 
Introduction to Society, 

Etiquette of ............ 1697 
Invalids, Caution —re- 


specting Visitors to 450 (xii) 
Ipecacuanha, Nature 
and Usesof,............... 70} 
Irish Brogue, Hints for 
the Correction of ...... 
Irish Dialect, Import- 
ance of Correcting ... 166 
Trish Stew, to Prepare . 1006 
Jron, Black, for Ship's 
PUTIN, EG, onic cascenreneenes 13.43 
Tron, New, Treatment of -£31 
Iron or Steel Spicule in 
the Eye, to Remove... 12-41 
Iron, Rust on, to Remedy 3:4 
Iron Staius, to Remove. 407 
Iron Wipers, to Make... 391 
Ironwork, Polished, to 
PLeSETVE .......cceessenees 
Isinglass, Adu,erated, 
to Detect... cece wee 2495 


Itch, Ointment for 
Itch, Remedy for......... 
Ivory and Bone, to Stain 

133-4—1340 


J 


Julap, Properties and 

Uses of7...........cccceeeeee 711 
Jam, Plum or Apricot . 1913 
JapannedArticles, toClean 369 
Jaundice, Receipt for... 2152 
Jaundice, Remedy for... 6597 
Jelly, Apricot ewes nceenecece . 106 
Jelly, Arrowroot ......... 
Jelly, Black Currant ... 
Jelly, Calf's Feet......... 1910 
Jelly, for the Sick Room 1909 
Telly Ov. Wael 1907 


Jersey Wonders(Cakes), 
to Make 
John Dory, to Carve ... 2366 
Joints of Meat, Names 
and Situation............ 
Joints of Meat, Relative 
Economy of .......... 
Joints of Meat, Scottish 
Mode of Division ... 27 (vii, 


Judgment Creditor, 
Privileges of ............ 1453 

Judgment Summons, 
Effeet of ............cecc0 11461 


Judges, Directions for 
Addressing ..........e000 1760 

Jugged Hare, to Prepare 1102 

Juniper, Properties and 


WOW Ol escsics sesen eae 725 
Junket, Devonshire...... 2056 
K 
Ketchup, Ovster .... .... 1979 
Ketchup, Walnut......... 1980 
Kettle, to Keep Clean... 317 


Kettles, Brass, to Clean 432 
Kidneys, Inflammation 


of, Remedy for ....... ». 588 
lee Oe to Boil ......... 1128 
Kino, Nature and Uses of 603 


Kitchen Chimney, on 
Fire, to Put. it out ... 
Kitchener's (Dr.) Rules 


1300 


for Marketing ......... 
Kitchen Floor, Best 

Covering for ............ 283 
Kitchen Garden, Opera- 

CHONB ID... .ecscesecsenececes 249 


Knives and Forks, to 


ClOGT:  seecvicnsssscctecenss 373 
Knives, How to be Well 

Cleaned ............ 450 (xxxv) 
Knives, to Polish ......... 437 
Knives, to Clean, Caution 435 
Kreosote Lotion ......... ol4 

L 

Labour and Study, Ex- 

cessive, oe adenes 888 
Labour and Study, Pro- 

per Order of ............ 
Lace, Excess of............ 1703 . 
Lace Veil, White, to 

Wea ali p20 2ccrceosstecnncee 2458 
Ladies’ Dress, Etiquette 

OF csv capacs uatucweeccassat 
Lumb Chops, or Cut- 

lets, to Dress .......00... 1082 


Lamb, Hind Quarter of, 
to Roast .........ccscseees 
Lamb, Fore Quarter of, 
to Hongt ... i. |, 


IF YOU COVET PRAISE, YOU DON’T DESERVE Ix. 


No. 
amb, Leg of, to Roast 998 
amb, Loin of, to Roast 1001 
amb, Quarterof, toCurve 2413 
amb, Ribs of, to Koast 1000 
pee Shoulder of, to 


BOW ica cestiisaciassenaste 1089 
amb, to Choose ......... 15 
amb, to Dress, before 
Carving tacdubiencenueynesian 7 
BIND wncnncsssccvsedeosnsccassns I 
amb, Various Joints of, 
Described ............ (iii) 
amb, When in Season 

992, 993 
amb’s Wool Stockings, 
to Mend ................4. 
amp, to Prevent the 
Smoking of............... 816 
amp Oil, the Best ...... 835 
amp Wicks, to Make . 334 


amps, Bronze, to Clean 385 


ancashire Dialect, Er- 
TOTS Of ........0-.ccececeees 158 
ancers (Dance) De- 
BCTIDE..,.....0-.sccscecces 125 


andlord and Tenant, 
Stamped Agreement . 1448 
mndlord and Tenant, 
Laws relating to ...... 
sandlord, Duty of, to 
Repuir Premises ...... 1395 
zandiord, Right of, to 
Landlord, What Taxes 

he has to Pay............ 1404 
uandlord’sNotice toQuit 1416 
Lard, Adulterated, to ; 


Detect dass Scesestuetwswiats 496 
Larder, to Ventilate...... 313 
Lavender Scent Bag, to 

Make  ............cc0.ccee 72 
eengs Water, to Pre- sie 
Tasatics Emulsion ...... 655 
Laxative Enema. ......... 486 
Laxatives, Medical Pro- 

perties of..............+-0 859 
Lead, Poisuning by, 

Treatment FOr .ecscosse ae 
Leaf, on Coppe 


Make Facsimile of 
Leaf Impressions, pi 
rections for Taking ... 
Leaf erect Free Plants 
Leaf Printing, Direc- 
tions for 
Leases, Agreement Re- 
specting Rent and 
axe 
Leases, Corman for 
Repairs .........-sccseeee 
a as Covswaate Usual 
in @e eseetesgeas 1892 


2001 


1393 


No. 

Leases, How Assignable 1304 
Leases, Precautions in 
ecial Power of 

Women to 
1399 
Leases, Termination of. 1398 
Leases, What Kind Co- 

pyholders may Grant 1400 


Leather, Cement for ... 2252 
teaser, Enamelled, to 
Poligh. oo. cccseescsssisecees 2016 | 
Leather Seats, Blacking 
TOP uouscisvceescaiesyoasnne 447 | 
Leather Strap, ae | 
nience of ......... 450 (xxix) | 
Leather, to Dye ......... 2426 
Leather Work, Orna- | 
MeUtal 6. .6cccsecsocecceses 2256 ; 
Leaves, Skeleton, to | 
Form — ..s.....200 2086, 2087 
Leaves, to Make Im- | 
pressions of ..,......... a 
Leech Barometer......... 99 | 


Leech Bites, to Staunch ale | 
Leech Bites, Treatment of 815 
Leech, Swallowed, Re- 





401 





Letter Writing, Perspi- 
CUIEY 10......crcrcrceccosees 
Letter WritingtoStrangers218 
Licences, Common 1712 
Licences, Special 
Life Belts, Excellent 
Kind of............. 1289, 1 
Light, Free Admission 
450 oral) 


Lie Hae PersousStruc 
y, to ‘reat 

Lime and Eg 

| Lime and Ot 


Cement . 2249 
Embroca- 


| Lime, Poisoning by, 
Treatment for ......... 
oe cw ater a Cure for 
Lincolnshire 
Errors of .........cecccsees 
Linen, Care of 
Linen, Damp, Caution... 
Linen, Mi dewed, te 
Restore ......c-ccececsens 
Linen Rag, Economy of 433 


. 2213 


medy LOR: segecageesssseess 818 ‘ Linen, Sweet Bags for... 2469 
Leeches, after Using, Linen, to Dye .. 2410—~2414 
How to Treat............ 17 | Linen, to Overlook. 450 (xxx) 
Leeches, Amount of Linen, to Render In- 
Blood Drawn by ...... 814! combustible ............ 
Leechea, Changing the Linen,to Remove Mildew 
ater Off...............00. OP12 | FPOM os ssessccessesssssees 
Leecnes, Description of 811 | Linen, to Take Wine 
oe to Apply to a Stains Out ...... segenseus 402 
PME owas ccnicéceveed ceed 2} Liniments ............ 477-—484 
Leeches, to Apply to the Linnetas, Care of ......... 1940 
Sebeedhensvussiavaasd 813 | Linseed, Properties and 
Taga: t Cramp TU iedscsacass 2169 | Uses of ...escccssessssess 760 
Leicestershire Dialect, Taint, to Make ......... . 772 
Errors Of..........0s00+000 158 Lint, Various Forms and 


Lemonade, Champagne. 2065 
Lemonade, Extempora- 


NEOUS ........--sescecceeene 2063 
Lemonade, Milk ......... 2064 
Lemon and Kali ........ . 2067 
Lemon Buns ........-.-s00 882 
Lemon Pee} Syrup ...... 1913 
Lemon Peel, Tincture of 2083 
Lemon Rice Sisnaaenucseses 1214 
Lemon Sponge ..........+ 1899 
Lemon Water Ice ...... 1927 
Lemons, Properties and 

Uses of .......ccccsceceee 
Lemons, Whole, for Des- 

BOE a caiedecivaiteapeastaae 34 
Letters, Crossing of...... 217 
Letters, Directions, Re- 

commendation — Re- 

Bpecting ........ccccsssee 1294 
Letters, Proper Direc- 

GOR. OF ..cccscsiescsesraee 213 
Letters, Old, to Preserve 422 


Letter Writing, aie 
Respecting ......sscs00008 214 


USe8 Of ..cccesssscessessees 773 
Lip Salve, Rose............ 
Liquid Glue wove. 2244 
Liquorice, Propertiesand 

BOO OF iiedencsecasseccuns 


LittleThings,Kindnessin 1785 
LiverComplaint, Remedy 


Liver, Inflammation of 

Remedy for 588 
Liver Sauce, for Fish ... 1998 
Living Objects, to Model 3131 
Lobacous, Beet orMutton 1076 


Lobster Butter ............ 1997 
Lobster Patties............ 1176 
Lobsters, to Choore...... 8 


oe ulante.Nature 


aa and Lodgings, 


Laws Relating to ...... 1423 
Lodgers' Apartments, 
Landlord Using......... 1432 


Lodgers Leaving Apart- 
ments Without Notice 1430 


OZ 
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No. 
Lodgers, the Laws by 
which they are Bound 1426 
eekly, Rent 
Payable by .........:0000 1427 
Lodgings, Yearly,of Whom 
to be ‘T'uken 1428 
Lodgings, Furnished, 
Laws Relating to ...... 1429 
LodgingsLetto Immodest 
omen, Law Respect- 


ADEE csicdancesstsorenseversees 
Uodgings, Liability for 
RUE siavesccazsexchyscteasss 1 


7 Mania for Greek and 


436 | Maps, to Varnish ......... 


No 
Man and Wife, Deed of 
Separation Between... 1484 


Latin Quotations ...... 
Man of Business, Habits 

OF ce ietscereatetererccccietse 
Mangoes, to Pickle 
Manna, Properties and 

Uses of 
Manners, Artificial 


3) Manners, Personal, Hints 


Upon 


Godgings, Precautions Marble, to Clean ... 365, 383 
Before Taking ......... 423 | Marble, to Stain ......... 1333 
Lodgings Quitted, Rent Marble Chimney Pieces, 
Recoverable ..........+. 1434] to Clean ..............000 
gings, Removing Marbled Goose ............ 1186 
Goods from............... 1435 | Marketing, Dr.Kitchiner’s 
Lodgings, Renting of,for Rules for ...........:00 45 
Specific Term............ 1425 | Marketing Table ......... 2523 
Lodgings, Verbal Agree- Marking Ink, without 
ments for Taking ...... 1431 Preparation ............ 238 
Logwood Decoctivn...... 475 | MarkingInk,fromLinen, 
Logwood, Nature and to Remove .............. 401 
ses OF eiilctesteircte 695 | Marmalade, Adulterated, 
LondonDialect,Errorsof 156] to Detect.................. 2497 
Looking Glasses,toClean 392] Marmalade, Apple ...... 1912 
Loo,Game of, Described 95, {6 | Marmalade, Orange...... 1911 


Lotions, Various ... 502—515 
Love's Telegraph ......... 1750 
Lumbago, Remedy for... 2178 
Lunar Caustic, Proper- 
ties and Uses of......... 61 
Lancheon Cakes ......... 
Lancheon for Children 
ar 1 1855 
Lungs, Inflan:mation of, 
Remedy for ............ 590 
Langs, to Ascertain the 
State of .......scccccsces 2209 


Mackare), to Carve...... 2370 
Mackarel, to Choose ... 2 
Mackarel, to Preserve... 1546 
Mad Animals, Bite of, to 
DRCBb icc. icevesseaenssesies 1285 
Magisterial Order for 
Protection of Wife's 


Property ......... 1493—1497 
Magnesia, Properties and 
BEB OL.,,....cresnsercenees 
Mahogany Frames, to 

CORN accssscssesensesenere 62 


Mahogany, to Kemove 
Stains from 
Mahogany, to Remove 
Ink Stains from........ é 
Male Fern. ........ccssccse0 554 
Male Fern Root, Pro- 
pare and a ee 756 
w, Properties an 
Teng af eaneapee ang 742 


377 
378 


Marriage, Kanns of, How 
Published 1713 
Marriage, Breachof Pro- 
mise Of............ 1478—1183 
Marriage by Registration 1714 
Marriages, Etiquette of. 1710 
MarriageLicences(Ordi- 
nury) Cost of........... . 1712 
Marriage of Dissenters. 1729 
Marrow Bones, to Cook 1091 
Marshmallow, Properties 
and Uses of.............. 761 
Matches from Children’s 
Reach, Caution... 450 (xiii) 
Matrimonial Causes and 
Divorce ......... 1485—1492 
Matrimony, Game of, De- 
SCTIDO.......cscescecseeees 103 
Matting, Straw, toClean 357 
Mazurka (Dance) De- 
BCribed.......cssccssserece . 131 
Measles, Remedy for ... 599 
636 
638 


wees recussuarase 


Measures in Medicine, 
Signs Of ..........sseseees 
Measures in Medicine, 
Substitutes for ......... 
Meat, Boiled, Liquor 


Meat, Cold, Broiled with 
Poached Eggs ......... 1113 
Meat, Cold, Economy of. 412 
Meat, Fat of, How In- 
dicatory ........ siusebate 1672 
Meat, Flesh of, Why 
sometimes Red and 
sometimes White perree 1673 


j pan Hung, Treatment 
7) 


OPINION I8 PRIVATE PROPERTY WHICH THE LAW CANNOT SEIZE. 


No. 
Meat, Fresh Killed, 
Length of Time Re- 
quired for Boiling ... 1008 
Meats for Children .,..... 1857 
aes How to Cook Pro- 
per 


450 (xi) 
Meat, Joints of, Names 
and Situation............ 
Meat, Joints of, Relative 
Economy of ........... 
Meat, Length of Time 
Required for Boiling . 
Meat, Paste for............ 
Meat, Potted ,(Strasburg 
Mode) ...........0seceeenee 
Meat, to Preserve......... 
Meat, Various Processes 
of Cooking .............0 1072 
Mechanical Remedies, 
Enumeration of......... 
Medicine, Administer- 
ing, Caution ............ 
Medicine, Administer. 
ing, Climate ............ 
Medicine, Administer- 
ing, Forms Best Suited 


OF Raios dzcasdnausetecesvoouct 
Medicine, Administer- 
ing, General Heaith... 
Medicine, Administer- 
ing, Habits............... 
Medicine, Administer. 
ing, Idiosyneracy ...... 
Medicine, Administer- 
ing, Stimulants and 
Narcotics......scsscsensces 
Medicine, Administer- 
ing, Temperament ... 
Medicine, Divisions of... 
Medicine, Doses Accord- 
Ing tO AGe ....ceseeeevees 
Medicine, How to Ad- 
minister 
Medicine 

Signs of 
Medicine Measures,Sub- 

stitutes for ........sccc0es 
Medicine Mixing, Decoc- 

ION Gigi Siossenceveceuciens 
Medicine Mixing, Diges- 

LION: 534 wacicesacsitedoscnck 
MedicineMixing,Extract 648 
Medicine Mixing, Filter- 

WAG ced varcnevnetatscasonrs 
MedicineMixing, Infusiox 646 
Medicine Mixing, Mac: - 

ration 
MedicineMixing, Pound- 

WE icciascevicscstuts 639—641 
Medicine Mixing, Sifting 643 
Medicine, Stains to Re- 


Medicine, to Prevent 
Teteaof , RAZ RKO 


rt ee 


No. 

Medicine, to Measure 
Accurately ............... 637 
Medicine, Weights and 
Measures for ..........-. 
Medicine Weights, How 
Marked ................4 
Medicines, 
Various 
Medicines, Articles Re- 
quired in Mixing 
Medicines, Directions 
for Preparin 

Medicines, Terms Used 
._ toExpreas Properties i 820 
Melons,to Pickle ......... 1556 


632 


DESPERATE CUTS MUST HAVE DESPERATE CURES. 


No. 

Wee in ned and 
Modellin 
Materi 
Modelling, 
Required i BM. ksashviswess 
Modelling, Tools Re- 
QUITE? ID .......020.0se2eee 
Madela, Cathedrals, 
Churches, &c. . .. 2121, 2122 
Models, Ruins ose... 2129 
Models in Cork, Small... 2111 
Models, Mountain ...... 2127 

Models of Citier and 
Temples, to Construct 2130 


Materials 


Mending, Best Time of. 427 | Models ofAuncientCities, 
Mending Clothes,Hints on 338 | __in Cork, to Construct. 2118 
Menial Servants, Agree- Models of Caves, to Ke- 
ments with ............... 3 present Water Issu- 
Menstruation, Exces- Ing from ........0sseeeeeee 2116 
sive, Remedy for ...... 600 | Modela of Countries, to 
Menstruation, Painful, Construct. ..........::005 212! 
Remedy for ............ 2| Models of Houses, to 
Menstruation, Scanty, Construct ...... 2120—2123 
Romedy for ........0.4. 1 | Models of Living Ob- 
Mercury, Poisoning by, jecta, to Form . 2131—2136 
Treatment for ......... 1266 | Models of ModernCities, 


Mice, White, Care of ... 1947 
Middlesex Thimblerigger 162 
Mildew from Linen, to 
Remove ...............-.. 2467 
geo on pie to Re- 


253 


in Cork, to Construct. 2119 
Models of Monuments, 

to Construct ............ 
Models of Starch Paste, 

to Form .................+ 211 
Models, "Public Buildings 2121 
Models, Seale for......... 2103 
M odols, to Finish Va- 


Milk, 5 Adiitaraied, to rious Parts of............ 2112 
ses aSadpehawaeeilcdiis 2498 | Models, Topographical, 

Milk re Children......... 1854] to Construct ............ 2125 

og for Infants, to Models, Wax, to Make. 2137 
Ie beategeonddes 1852 | Models, Wooden, to 

Milk x Porridge for eae Construct. ...... 2113-2115 


AIK? When Purest ...... 2516 
Milk, Why does if Turn 
Sour during Thunder : 


Mince Meat, to Prepare 1148 
Minced Collops sheeuye teens 1149 
Mint Sauce,Substitute for a4 


Mint, Vinegar............... 
int, Why is it Eaton 


1678 


Mischief Makers (Poetry) 893 
Misdivision of Words... 150 
Mispronunciation of 
OTS ........cecverecences 
Mistresses and Servants, 
Table of Expenses ... 2519 
Mixtures, edicinal, 
VariouS.........000.0. 330—839 


Caves .. ebuaeceas - 2106 
Woadalling 0 y in Cork 9108 


Moderation in Euxuting 
and Drinkin Beneficral 892 
Money for Daily Ex- 
PCTIBCB .......ccccessseveeee 
Money Matters, Hints 


UPON: © scisverenannse<asecie 23-41 
Monkeye, Cara of......... 1948 
Monuments, Models of, 

to Construct ............ 2 


Moral, A (Poetry) ...... 263 
Morning's Milk, Bonefit gi 
wavesnsaespesseenscetsa- cae O16 


93 | Mother Eve’s Pudding . 1234 


Moths, Garden, to De- 
BUPOY: ccicceiscesecsencaten oe 
Moths, to Exterminate 
from Clothes Closets. 40 
Moths, to Prevent 29°97, 2228 
Moths, to Preserve 
erg from 


Bf ce Dresses, to 
Remove Stains from... 2035 
Monrnino, Ftianatta of, 1744 


4| Mucilage, to Make 


Roa 
7 Mutton, Haunch of, to 


259 | Mutton, to 
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No. 

Mourning, Families in, 
Correspondence with. 1748 
Mouth Glue 





02] Mucilage of Starch. to 


Prepare ......ccsseeseees 561 


Muffins, to Make........ . 1876 
Mumps, Remedy for ... 
Muriate of Ammonis as a 
Freezing Mixture 19°2,1933 
Mushroom Beds, Arti- 
ficial .......ccscessoceseoonss 250 
Mushroom, Essence of . 1981 
Mushrooms, to Distin- 


guish from sfung...... 30 
Mushrooms, to Pickle . 1562 
Mushrooms, to Stew ... 1063 
Mushrooms, Whole- 

some, to Distinguish. 29 
Muslin, to Dye ... 2410—2414 
Muslins, to ash ......... 2464 
Mustard, Adulterated, 

to Detect.................. 
Mustard, Medicina) 

Uses Of...............0000 702 
Mutton, Advantages of 

Hanging ............-0..+. 978 
Mutton, Breast of, to 

Raat 6 os iscccsiseiyinncces 982 
Mutton, Chine of, to 

jubadeuavesd ds daceess 979 


COPVG socctcs eciesieseesce 
Mutton, Haunch of, to 

Roast .........ccccscceeees 
Mutton, Leg of,to Carve 2382 
Mutton Lobseous ainetenen 10786 
Mutton, Loin of,to Carve 2383 
Mutton, Loin of,to Roast 981 
Mutton, Loss of, in 

Roasting and Boiling. 1024 
Mutton Pie.................. 1168 


Mutton, Saddle of, to 
Carve 23 

Mutton, Saddle of, to 
Roast ooo... .cccceees cence 97% 

MuttonSausages,toMauke 1120 


8 | Mutton Shanks for Stock 443 


og Shoulder of, to 


LL 


2381 


980 

Matton Soup,to = 1066 

hoose ....... 14 

Mutton, to Hash... 1081, 1095 
Mutton, to Improve by 

Hanging............... 450 

Mutton, to Roast......... 

Mutton, to Stew....... -... 10869 
Mutton, Various Joints 


of, Described _...... 27 (ii) 
Mutton, Venison 

Fashion, to Roast...... 084 
Myrrh Gerpja .,, fn 


404 ; THE PAST 16 GONE—THE FUTURE IS NOT COME-—THE PRESENT, WHERE 18 ITf 


No. 
N 


Nails, Biting, to Remedy 2150 
Nails, Finger, to Whiten 1577 
Names, Signification of. 901 
Napkins, Table, to Fold 2348 
Narcotics, Medical Pro- 
perties of...............008 
Narcotics, Nature and 


Uses off...........0..ccccece 661 
Des ease kee ans 1279 


Narcotic Poisons, Treat- 
ment for . 
Needle, to Thread... 450 (xxii) 
Needles, Short Ones the 
Best 450 (iv) 
Nervousness, Remedy for 604 
Nettle Sting, Cure for . 2187 
New Paint, Smell of, to 
Remove .........0...000008 1 
Newspaper Waste,Care of 304 
Nightcap, Crimean ...... 2057 
Night Lights, to Make. 932 
Nipples, Sore, Ointment 
or 


Sait ako cada aapseedawplts 2164 
Nitre, Poisoning by, 

Treatment for .......... 1278 
Nitre, Properties and 

Uses of..........-...0eccees 722 


Nitrate of Ammonia as 
a Freezing Mixture... 1929 
Nitrate of Silver, Pro- 
erties and Uses of... 751 
Nitric Ether, Nature and 
Nobility, Directions for 
Ae nde luaeaaweasice 1757 
ing at, to 
Pas 1247, 2149 
Note of Exclamation 
Defined ..............00.06 
Note of Interrogation 
Defined ...............0085 
Notice to Quit, Form of, 
fromTenant toLandlord1417 
Notice to Quit given by 


Oak Bark, Nature and 


Ware of 


0. No. 
Oatmeal, Adulterated, Oyster Ketchup............ 1979 
to Detect..........c.0..00 Oyster Patties ............ 1176 
Officers’ Dress, Eti- Oyster Pie................4 1187 
Uette OF ..........cereeeee 1700 | Oyster Powder ............ 1995 
Official Members of the Oysters, Curried, to Pre- 
State, to Address ...... 1758] PATO ...... eee eee ce eees 1114 
Oil, Burning, Best Mode Oysters, Raw, Why most 
of Keeping ........... .». 9281 Wholesome............... 1674 
Oilcloth, to Clean......... 356 | Oysters, to Choose ...... 11 
Oil Enema .............. we. 491 | Oysters, to Fry............ 1115 
Oil for Lamps, to Test . 335 | Oysters, to Stew ......... 1116 
Oil Grease, to Remove . 382 | Oysters, Why have some 
Oil of Roses,for the Hair 1599] a Greon Tinge ......... 1675 
Oil of Turpentine, Pro- 
erties and Uses of... 726 
Oil Paint, Smell of, to P 
Remove ........ccereeeees 312 


Oil Paintings, Cautions 
Respecting ............... 
Ointments and Cerates, 
Various ........:...ccee 
Ointments, Proper Em- 
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ployment of.............. 776 
Omelette, Friars’ ......... 1227 
Omelette, Ordinary ...... 1228 
Omelettes, Observations 

OME spicencsgccacncccusen teres 229 
Onions, to Pickle ......... 1553 
Operations, Surgical, 

DHINOF a .cisacccadesencsives 808 
Opium Enema ........... . 480 
Opium Lotion ............. 506 
Opium,Nature and Uses 

OF or iitisscnuncocasaeeceeene 671 
Opium, Properties of.... 682 
Orange Confection ....... 465 
Orange Marmalade ...... 1911 
Orange Peel as Tonic. 2214 
Orange Peel Syrup ...... 1915 
Orange Water Ice ....... 1928 
Orange, Seville, Proper- 

ties and Uses of......... 742 
Ordinary Lotion .......... 


Ornamental Leather 
Work 22 


OxfordSausages,toMake 1118 
Oyster Fritters. ......... 1220 


Pads, Surgical Employ- 
ment of ................05 
Pains in the Head and 
a 214) 
Painted W ainscot,toClean 374 
Paint for Garden Stands 449 
Paint,Smell of,toRemove 311 
Paintings, Caution Re- 


@CUINE .....--.ccccseseee 

Palpitation of theHeart, 

Remedy for.............. : 
Pancukes.............0006 sooe LOS 
Pancakes, Cream ........ . 1224 
Pancakes for Children . 186] 


Pancakes, Observations ‘ 
OW sc ivaxatineceowiuszewees aids 
Pancakes, Rice............ 1 
Paper and Parchment, 


to Stain ......... 1344—1348 
Paper Cement...... 2126, 2127 
Paper Fire Screens ...... 327 


PaperHanging,toChoose 282 

PaperHangings,toClean 358 

pabe Writing Ink, to 
move from ............ 414 


508 | Papier Mache Articles, 


to Clean 
Parchment and or vii 


Landlord or ‘lenant.., 1416 | Ornaments, Brass, to to Stain ......... 

Notice to Quit, Form of, CS ee 349, 386 | Paregorics, Medical Pro- 
from Landlord to Ornaments, Personal, perties of..............066 862 
Tenant ................-5 4\8| Appropriateness of.... 1704 | Parenthesis,Definition of 199 

Notice to Quit or Pay Ostrich Feathers, to Parliament, Membersof, 

‘ Increase of Rent ...... 1420 | Clean ...........ceseecenees 2450| to Address ............... 1761 

Notice to Quit, Legal Ottomans, to Clean...... 360 | Parrots, Cure of ........ . 1942 
Term of ................4. 419 | Ovens, Revolving, De- Parsnip Wine............... 2061 

Noun, Accent on ......... 175| _ scription of............... 933 | Partridge Pie, Cold...... 1164 

Noun, Definition of...... 174 | Ox-cheek, to Stew......... 1094 | Partridge, to Carve...... 2398 

Nursery, Children’s...... 1844 | Ox-cheek, Uses and Eco- Partridges, to Choose... 25 

Nursery, Servants Sleep- nomy Of,,......c.see00 28 (vii) | Paste for Fruit or Meat 
ING UL o.scsecesessesenevene 845 | Ox-heel Jelly................ 1907 | Pies ............ceeeeeeeee 170 

Nutrients, Medical Pro- Ox-tail, Uses and Pro- Paste forMecat orSavoury 
perties of...............008 861) perties of ............ 27 (viii) | Pies ............s.ceseeeveee 180 

Nutritive Enema ......... 487 | Oxalic Acid, Poisoning Paste for Tarts ............ 1171 

by, Treatment for...... 1281 | Paste, Permanent......... 2243 
re) Oxide of Zinc, Uses and Paste, Puff..........e00 » 1179 
Nature Of ..........00s000 683 | Paste, to Preprre......... 22A2 


WILEN THE TRIS 18 FALLEN, EVERY MAN RUSHES TO IT WITH A HATCHET. 





No. 
Pastime, Evening, Sug- 
gestions DOR a cecsckiece nts 
eas Flour FOF i cpncoesi 1172 
Pasty, Seven Bell....... .. 1167 
Patterns, Black Paper... 2256 
Patterns on Clot. or 
Muslin ..........ccceseeeees 
Patties, Chicken and 
TOY oisscciecacnieetstees 1181 
Patties, Ege and Ham... We 
Patties, Lobster. ....,...+«+ 
Patties, Ovster.......... es Le 
Patties, Veal and Ham . 1178 
Pea Soup, Plainisecsscecicne 1067 
Peaches in Brandy ...... 1532 
Peaches, to Preserve ... 1531 
Peas for Children, to 
Prepare ...........secee0 1859 
Peas Powder .............+. 1989 
Peas Pudding ............ 1205 
Peas, When Feat Fit for 
Eating ..............0000-6 1027 
Pears, Baked............... 1230 
vears for Children, to 
Prepare ......... 450 (xxviii) 


Pepper, Cayenne, Adul- 
terated, to Detect .. ee 
Pepper, Cayenne veseeeeee 1988 
Per-Centages, Table of . 2523 
Per ume, a pleasant.... 1571 
Perry, BOS enema caazsecs a7 E8EGR0 1977 
Personal Manners, Hints 
UPON ccvisnnizcSancornveevoos 
Person on Fire ............ 1238 
Persons of Rank, Direc- 
tions for Addressing 
1765—1804 
Pharmacopeia,Domestic 451 
Pheasant, to Carve 2396 
Phosphorus, Poisoning 
by, Treatment for...... 127-4 
Pic le, Indian, to Make 1564 
Pickles, Adulterated, to ‘4 


Detect .........-....seeceee 50) 
Pickles, to Prepare ...... 1567 
Pickling, Hints ahout 

1549—1551 
Pic-Nic zecuite deacauss 1896 
Pie, Apple .............0000 1168 
Pie, Ca t's Head ......... 1160 
Pie, Cold Partridge...... 1164 
Pie Dish, Cup in, Use of 1169 
Pie, Mutton ...........-.- . 1166 
Pie, Oyster.............0008 1187 
Pie, Raised............ scnede 1163 
“ie, Rump Steak ......... 1162 
PIO; BOR 2 se Assccsscccchinace 161 
Vid; Veal siciscciviscasvassess 11665 
Fies, Fruit or Meat, Paste 
OPS Gis fvceeiutcneiwenteestee 1170 


fo 
Pies, Savoury, Paste for. 1180 


Pigeon, Cold, to Dress... 1105 
Pigeon, to Carve ......... 2400 
Pigeons, to Choose ...... 23 
Piles, Ointment for ...... 2165 
Dilng, Remedy for ... . 606 


No. 

Pills, Aperient, Prescrip- 
GION FOE Loo... cccscnesecee 62:7 
Pills, Various. ...... 523——-529 


Pitting in ro to 
Prevent 


org to Protect from 
Leaf Lice 


P 


suhncadateuictemre tesa Ta7 
Plaster of Paris, toHarden 
Objects in ............... 2101 
Plated Ware, to Clean.. 354 
Plate Uncleaned, Don’ t 
ut by ............... 450 (xx 
Plum Cake, Excellent... 1871 
Plum Cake, Nice ......... 1881 
Plum Jam .................: 1913 
Plum Pudding ............ 1192 


Plum Pudding, Cold, to 
Re-Dreas 1218 
PlumPudding,Cossack’s 1071 
Plums, to Preserve ...... 1533 
Points, Importance of 
Properly Placing ...... 
Points in Punctuation 
Described 187, 188 
Points in Panctuation, 
Relative Duration of 
190, 191 

Points, Sentence Pro- 
perly Punctuated 194 
193 


193 


Points Sentence with- 
out, Illustrated .. ...... 
Poisoning hy Acids, 
Treatment for ......... 
Poisoning by Alkalis, 
Treatment for ......... 
Poisoning by Antimony, 
Treatment for ......... 
Poisoning by Arsenic, 
Treatment for 


Ss to 
my my ay 
> = i) —_ 
© 
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-_ 


Poisoning vy Tin, Treat- 
Ment [OF .......cececeeeees 
Poisoning by Vegetable 
Irritant Poisons, 
Treatment for 
Poisoning byZinc,Treat- 


ment for ........cccsceeee 268 
Poisoning, How to Act 
in Cases of ............... 1363 


2) Poisoning, Symptoms of 1260 


Poisonous Fish, kemedies 


TOR sisi ceassientiapaeatecsdaneh 283 
Poisons, Antidotes for... 1263 
Poisons, General Obser- 

Vations ON ..........0e0: 1259 


Poisous, VariousKinds of 1261 
Polish for Enamelled 


Leather ..........0:cc008 2015 
Polishes, French ......... 2013 
Politeness, to Practise. . 1786 


Polka Country Dance 
Described ............... 142 
Polka(Dance) Described 138 


Polka Waltz Described . 135 
Pomade, Castor Oil, to 
BBO: csivcinsteceieiarecs’s 
Pomade to Remedy 
Baldness ..............0000 1593 
Pomatum, Common, to 
BiakG: obo cscaiscciseisaeve 1601 


Pomatum, Directions for 
Making ..........0----+0 ] 
Pomatum,Hard,toMake 1603 

Pope Jonn, Game of, 
escribed .............08 
Porcelain, to Clean. 395—398 

Pork and Beef, Sulted, 
to Stew .........ceeceeee 1 
Pork, Fresh, to Stew ... 1069 
Pork, Leg of, to Carve... 2393 
Fork, Loin of. to Carve. 2392 
Pork, Saddle of, to Carve 2375 
Pork, Slices of, to Dress 1083 
Pork, Spare lib of, to 


Poisoning by Chlorine, Carve ...sesessescsseesen 2394 
Treatment for ......... 1272 | Pork, Spare Rib,toRoast 1088 
Poisoning by Copper, Pork, to Choose ......... 16 
Treatment for ......... 1265 | Pork, Various Joints of, 
Poisonin p byLead, Treat- Described ............ 27 (iv) 
ment for .............c0e0. Forge, Scotch, to Pre- 
Poisoning by Lime, Treat- PEO soi cessciscretecsss 
ment for ..............006 1275 Portubie Soup, to Pre 
Poisoning by Mercury, —_—s | __ Pare... cane eesecenerennee 1143 
Treatment for ......... 1266 Barter, Adulterated, to 
Poisoning by Narcotics, Detect ...........c.scceseee 2 
Treatment for ......... 1279 | Porter, to Brew ......... 2040 
Poisoning by Nitre, Possession, Giving up, 
Treatment for ......... 1 Refused .............02..5 1431 
Poisoning byOxalicAcid, PostageStump,toApply 2)2 
Treatment for ......... 281 | Potato Bulls ‘agout .. 1048 
Poisoning by Phosphorus, Potato Colceanon ........ . 1048 
Treatment for ......... Potato Cheesecakes...... 1045 
Poisoning by Silver, Potato Fritters ............ 1221 ' 
Treatment for ......... 1270 | Potato Pie ........... exsoeee LOG4 
Poisoning bySpanishiFiies, Patato ae sscssescecee 1203 
Treatment for ......... 1282 | Potato ?uf¥s .......ss000--. LIS 
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No. 
Potato Scones ............ 1063 
Potato Snow .........cece08 1049 
Potatoes ............se.0000 1041 


Potatoes, Cold, to Dress 1055 
Potatoes, Escalloped ... 1052 
Potatoes for Children, 
to Prepare ............... 1859 
Potatoes Fried in Slices 1051 
Potatoes Fried Whole... 1050 
Potatoes, Mashed, with 
Onions8 ........... devacseues 1044 
Potatoes, Mashed, with 
Spinach and Cabbage. 1056 
Potatoes Roasted under 
Meat, .........ccccsccesesces 
Potatoes, to Boil ......... 
orga to Fry with 


Potatoes, when best Fit 

for Eating ............... 
Pot-au-Keu, to Prepare. 1068 
Potted Beef’ .........cc00 
Potted Meat and Fish, 

Adulterated,to Detect 2502 
Poultices, VariousUses of 780 
Poultry ,HintsRespecting 1952 


Poultry, Ragout of ...... 1104 
Poultry, to Fatten ...... 1950 
Poultry, to Hash ......... 1107 
Poultry, to Roast......... 1002 
Powders, Medicinal, 
Various ..........4. 5 52 
Prawns, to Choose ...... 10 
Precautions in Case of 
Fire .........0.000 1296—1309 


Precautions in Giving 

Medicines 
Prescriptions, Various... 623 
Presentations,Etiquette 


OF eA iasvarcanisagesctashese 1708 
Preserves, Adulterated, 
to Detect..........-.0.00 2501 


Preserves, Covering for. 1525 

Preserves, Hints About 
Making ............:.0008 1523 

Preserving Fruit. 1514—1517 


Preston Salts...........200 2219 
Prevention of Fires...... 1205 
Pride, Avoidance of...... 1472 
Pronunciation, Defini- 
tion of .........s0c.e0eeeee . 169 
Pronunciation of Various 
Words, List of ......... 184 
Pronunciation, Rules of. 183 
nunciation,to Obtain 
Knowledue fe a 172 
rophylactics, Medica 
Properties of...........+ 863 
Provincial Brogues, Hints 
for Correction of ...... 182 


Provincialisma, Use of... 
Pudding, Almond, and 

Be che Pt cea ps 

udding, A 4 gemacione ‘ 
Padding @ onl" 


Parton 11°91! 


Pudding, Barley 
Pudding Batter 
Pudding Batter, Baked 

or Boiled..............000 
Pudding, Black Hog ... 1124 
Pudding, Bread ... 1191, 1194 


Pudding, Cabinet......... 1193 
Pudding, Currot ...... vee 1202 
Pudding, Cold Plum, to 
Re-Dress..........-s.00-08 8 
Pudding, Cold Rice, to 
Re-Dress..........0ce0e0 1216 
Pudding, Kconomical 
Paty ssscssscissesevsese »» 1195 
Pudding, Fig............0 . 1199 
Pudding, Half Pay ...... 1198 
Pudding, Mother Eve's, 1234 
Pudding, Plain Suet...... 1200 
Pudding, Plum ............ 1192 
Pudding, Potato........... 1203 
Puddings for Children... 1861 
Puff Paste ...........:...008 1179 
Pulls, Potato ..........00.0 1183 
Pulled Bread, to Make. 950 
Punch, Se tech ............ 2068 


Punctuality, Practice of 1788 
Punctuation, Definition of 185 
Punctuation, Import- 
ance Of ............08 save 
Pure Air, Necessity of . 878 
Purgative Kmulsion...... 555 
Purgutive Pills, Mild ... 625 
Purgative Pills, Ordinary 526 
Purgative Pills, Strong. 624 
Purgative Powders....... 651 
Purgatives, Medical Pro- 
perties of.................. 


649 | Put, Game of, Described 


97—100 
Puzzles, Specimens of... 56 


Q 


Quadrille, Game of, De- 
scribed.............. 112—121 

Quzedrilles, Dances, De- 
acribed 124 


Quassia, Nature and 
Uses of..............ccccccee 686 
Quinsey, Remedy for.... 607 
Quinze, Game of, De- 
scribed.............ccsesces 123 
R 
Rabhit, Cold, to Dress.. 1105 
Rabbit, to Hash........... 1107 
Rabbits, Care of .........+ 1946 
Rabbits, to Choose....... 24 


Radishes, ila to Boil 1059 
Ragout of Cold Veal..... 1088 
Ragout of Duck, Poul- 
try, or Game ............ 1] 
Rags, Linen, Economy of 433 
R-jned Pje wees 1163 


No. 
Raspberry Ice Cream ... 1924 
Raspberry Vinegar ....... 2059 
Raspberry Water Ice... 1926 
Rats, to Destroy ......... 
Reading hyCandleLight, 

Best Mode ....... 450 (xxiv) 
Reading in Bed, Caution 1313 
Ready Money Pur- 

chases, Benefit of ...... 
Ready Reckoner 

Marketingr............... 2 
Rebus, Example of....... 
Red in China, How Pro- 

QUGER | 6 ote diwscssscsnesdeee 398 
RedowaWaltzDescrihed 132 
Refrigerants, Medical 

Properties of ............ 865 
Refrigerants, Medicinal 

Nature of..............00 741 
Registration of Births... 173] 
Registration of Deaths 

1735—1739 


Regularity in Living, 
enefits Of............00 1664 
Relish for Chops........... 2008 

Remeiiies, hemical, 

Enumeration of......... 

Remedies, Mechanical, 
Enumeration of......... 753 

Rent, Form of Receipt 
1418, 141-4 

Rent, Amount Legally 
Recoverable.............. 1441 


Rent, Broker’s Charges, 
Delivery Of ....,...0s00000 1446 
Rent ,Care ofReceipts for 1415, 
Rent, Distraining for, 
Expenses........sccsessoes 
Rent, Distress for, Legal 
and Illegal .............+ 1439 
Rents Due from Buank- 
POPCB. oo ccdseccacnisiccsesace 1442 
Rent, Goods Seized for, 
Valuation and Sale of. 1447 
Rent, Illegal Charges on 
Distraining i) Serer 443 
Rent, Legal Tender of... 1412 
Rent, Mode of Recover- 
WU? wo secsidcnisioaces dsesiea’ 1438 
Kent, Payment of, Im- 
Perative ......... eee 
Rent, Receipt for, Legal 
Form of .........e0eccesees 1 
Rent, the Proper Person 
to Demand it............ 
Rent, When Legully 
Paya cccacecs cisescseras 1 
Repairs of Household 
Property. Landlord’s 
Neglect. of ........s0e000 1396 
Reptiles Bites of,toTreat 1264 
Revolving Ovens, De- 
scription of...........+++ 933 


Birch’s Receipt for.... 2148 
Rheumatism, Pills for... 2146 


1415 


04| Rheumatic Gout, Col. 


PURITY OF CONSCIENCE IS THE BEST PROMOTER OF PEACE OF MIND. 





No. 
Rheumatism, Remedy 
TOR cs esiccececsssvcncas 608, 2178 
Rhubarb and Magnesia 
PowderS.........s:sese0es . 546 
Rhubarb,Properties and 
Uses of........ Goscauaaiteds 
Rhubarb, to Preserve... 1529 
Rhubarb Wine............. 2050 
Rice and Apples, Dish of, 
forChildren,toPrepare 1863 
Rice Bread, to Make.... 948 
Rice Dumplings............ 1207 
Rice Flour Cement....... 
Rice, Lemon............0.66 1214 
Rice Pancakes ,............. 1225 
Rice Pudding, Cold, to 
Re-Dress.......ccccecssece 1216 
Rice Pudding 
Fruit, for Children .... 1860 
Rice Pudding without 
POD. cevanccivescvisensstees 441 
Rice, to Boil, for Curry. 1213 
Rice, to Dress, Black 


Man's Receipt........... 1211 
Rioe, Yellow, to Dress... 1212 
Rickets, Remedy for..... 609 


Ringworm, Remedy for. 610 


No. 
Rust, Steel Goods, to 
Preserve from...... 389, 300 
Rustic Work, to Con- 
StYUCL...,..cccccerssessreree DLO 


Sage and Onion Sauce... 2006 
St. Vitus’s Dance, 


medy for .........-..secee - 615 
Salad, to Mix.............. . 1iss 
Salad, Winter, to Mix... 1570 
Salads, to Chnozne......... 10380 
Salivating Gargle......... . 407 
Sally Lunn Tea Cakes, 

to Make......... aasaweeens 953 
Salmon, to Carve......... . 2369 
Salmon, to Choose....... ‘j 6 


Salts, Preston .............. 
Sal-Volatile to Restore 

Colour .......2......c0eee 
Samphire, to Pickle...... 
Sandwiches, Anchovy ... 1133 
Sarsaparilla, Decoction of 2218 


Ringworm, Treatment of 2172 | Sarsapurilla, Propertics 
Rings, Finger, Caution and Uses of..... ........ 
respecting ............ 1... 2470 | Satin, White, to Clean.. 2445 
Rousting, Disiogue re- Satins, to Clean............ 2446 
specting ........0++ 954—970 | Sauce, Apple............. « 2000 
Roasting, Loss Occa- Sauce, Beef Gravy ....... 2003 
sioned by......... jivehaaas 1004 | Sauce, Chutuney........... . 2004 
Roasting, Rationale of... 1003 | Sauce, Fish.................. 1999 
Roche’s Embrocation Sauce, Grill .........-....... 2001 
for Hooping Cough.... 2159 | Sauce, Liver, for Fish... 1998 
Rolls, to Make............. 952 | Sauce, Sage and Onion., 2006 
Roman Lady's Toilet Sauce, Tomuta............. 2002 
describod................0. 1606 | Sauce, Wow-Wow........ 2005 
Rose Leaves, Properties Sausage Skins, to Pre- 
and Uses of............... 6 DATO. iiiccaccicioessiesessac . 1122 
Rose Oil, Red............... 1598 | Sausages, Adulterated, 
Rose Trees, to Remove to Detect...............00 2505 
Blight from............0 252 | Sausages, Beef... ........ 1182 
Rosewood Furniture, to Sausuges, Bologna, to 
Polish ........ccccescecnsers 859| Make ..,........sccssceee 117 
Rosewood, Imitation of. 1357 | Sausages, Mutton, to 
Royal Family, Direc- Make o.cccccsecisiciccaces 120 
tions for Addressing... 1756 | Sausages, Oxford, to 
Rubefacients, Medical MUG ccsinscetdvceciansdivs . 1118 
Properties of ............ 866 | Sausages, to Make........ 1117 
Rubefacients, Medicinal Sausages, Veal, to Make 1121 
_ Nature of.........000-...08 737 | Sausages, Worcester, to 
Rules, Domestic, Mrs. Make ..........0essesseeees 1119 
Hamilton’s............... 416 | Saveloys, to Make....... . 1128 
Rules for Preservation Scalds, Cure for .......... 2190 
of Health...........-sc000 877 | Scalds, Treatment of 
Rules of Conduct.......... 1960 1236, 1237 
Rum, Adulterated, to Scammony, Properties 
Detect.......-.ccssceereeees 2504; and Uses of.............. 716 
Rumpsteak and Onion Scandal, Live it Down 
BAUCE,........-.2sccerceces 1092} (Poctry) .............2000 145 
Rumpsteak Pie............ 1162 | Scarification, Surgical 
WRG Of occ Sosicssesesceas 819 


Bast on Steel and Iron, 
tr Reomady. a #" asece 


Scarlet Fever, Remedy for 611 


407 


No. 
Scent-bag, Lavender, to 
Mak 1 





uke 
Schottische (Dance) De- 


SCTIDE.........-c0sseesee8 140 
Scones, to Make .......... 1226 
Scotch Brose, to Prepare 1136 
Scotch Porridge, to Pre- 

PRPO ss occcencecsssecste soseee 1135 
Scoteh Punch............--. 2058 
Scotch Woodcock, to 

Prepare.......ccscsesseeeee 
Scottish Brogue, Hints 

for Correction of....... 18) 


Scottish Dialect, Errors of 154 
Scottish Dialect, Im- 
portance of Correcting 166 
Scouring Bedrooms, 
Hints about.............. 
Scouring Boards, Direc- 
tions for...........c00ece00 
Scouring Drops, for Re- 
moving Grease.......... 409 
Scratches, Treatment of 2171 


Scrofula, Remedy for.... 612 
Scrofulous Ulcerations, 
Ointment for ............ 519 
Scurf, Ointment for...... 2173 
Scurf, Treatment of...... 2174 
Scurvy, Remedy for...... 613 
Sea Pie .........00 ieeves tans 1161 
Sea Water, to Prepare . 2211 
Seaweeds, to Collect and 
Prepare ...........cccceess 
Sedative Lotion...... or 


Sedatives, Medical Pro- 
erties of. 


2069 
Self-Praise, Avoidance of 1782 
Senna and Manna, to 
Render Palatable ...... 
Senna Confection ......... 
Senna, Properties and 
Uses ff ......cs.cccncceees 
Separation hetweenMan 
and Wife, Deed of 
Servant, Deceased, Who 
may Claim Wages duc. 1376 
Servant Disabled by 
Sickness, Law Re- 
lating: t0......0-.c--eseeres 
Servant Dismissed, 
Wages Claimed by.... 1381 
Servant Incapacitated 
from Work, Law Re- 
latingy t0,.....c.cscccseeees 13723 
Servant, Leaving With- 
out Due Notice, Cau- 
tion ...... eiseiinasawaaessaws 
Servant, Medical At- 
tendance for, Lia- 
bility of Employer.... 1980 
Servant, Purchases 
Made by, forEmployer 1387 
Servant Seduced from 
Employment, Em- 
ployer's Recovery ..... 1888 


1369 


KEEP ON GOOD TERMS WITH YOUR WIFE, 


No. 
Servant, When he may 

Refuse to Perform 

Certain Duties ......... 
Serrant Woman, Mar- 

ried, not Entitled to 

Receive her Wages.... 1379 
Servants’ Character, 

Law ogg ag spresads 1388 
Servants Hired 

Year, Law Relating 

10 vos rescvedasesvicens 1374, 1375 

Servants, Tli-paid and 

Young,Caution. 450 (xxxvi) 
Servants in Livery, Spe- 

cial Law Concerning . 1370 
Servants, Menial, Arree- 

ments with ............... 
Servants, Responsibility 

of Employers for 1386 
Servants,SpecialHirings 1383 
Servanta, Treatment of . 1978 
Sesquicarbonate of Am- 

monia, Uses of ......... 
Seven Bell Pasty 
Seville Oranges, 

perties and Uses of... 742 
Sewing by Candlelight, 

Hi Hes pestine 450(xxxiii) 
Sewing, When bestdone 428 
Shalots, to Pickle......... 1554 
Sheets, to Mend.. 450 (xxiii) 
Sherbet, to Prepare...... 2067 
Shirts, to Mend ... 450 (xxiii) 
Shocks, Violent, Treat- 

ment Of .......ccceceeeees 
Shoes, to Clean 
Shoes, Waterproofing 

SO}? ccgencescticewac 2021, 2022 
Shop, Directions for 
Taking ............ 2326—2337 
Shopkeeper, Duties of... 2336 
Shopkeeper, Duty of, as 

Regards Parcels ...... 303 
Shopkeeper, General 

2336, aie 


Duties of 
Shrimps, to Choose ...... 
Sialogogues, Medica] Pro- 

perties of............ eee 868 
Bialogogues, Medicinal 

Nature of 
Bick Room, Jelly for .. 
Sideboard, Utility of ... 2346 
Signature, How to Write 

Ab: sos ch earoceenzacsnusapeve . 216 
Signification of Names. 901 
Signs of the Weather ... 894 
Silk, Black, to Revive... 2032 
Silk, to Dyc 2429—2435 
Silk, to Remove Grease 

Spots from ..,.........++ 
Silk, to RestoreColour of 2033 
Silks, Flowered, to Clean 2445 
Silks, to Clean ............ 2446 
Silks, to Renovate......... 2031 
Silvor, Poisoning by, 

Treatment for 





5 | Soap, Honey, to Make... 1575 





eee 8 


eee et 


No. N 
384 | Soup (French), Beef, to 


Silver, to Clean ......... 
Prepare 


Silver, to Remove Ink- 
Stains from............... 9 | Soup, Carrot 
Singing, Utility of......... 1654 | Soup, Clear Gravy 
Sinks, to Disinfect $20 | Soup, Mutton, tu Pre- 
Sir Hoger de Coverley  —=s_ || _— PA... ... se seee enon eens 
(Dance) Described 141 
SkeletonLeaves,to Form 
2086, 2087 
Skin Diseases, How geno- 
rally Caused 
Skin, Necessity of Keep- 
ing it Clean 
Skin, to Soften 


pare 
Soup, Vegetable 
Soup, Vermicelli 1144 
SpanishDance Described. 127 
SpanishFly, Poiwoning by, 
Treatment for 1282 
Spasmodic Disorders, 
Prescription for ... 824 (15) 


Skylarks, Care of......... 
SpeakingCorrectly, Rules 
and Hints for.......c0000 


Sleep, How to Obtain ... 1656 
Speaking, Errors in...... 148 


| 
Sleep of Children, Dura- 
CON sagsacscsseitee 1836—1844 : 
Sling for the Arm, to Special Licences 


Jil 


Form Speculation, Game cf, 
Slugs, to Destroy......... 255| Described 
Slugs, to Kill ...... 2221, 2222 | Spelling, Hintsupon ... 201 
Small Pox Marks, Treat- Splints, Substitute for... 802 

ment Of ......ccceeeceees 2 Sponge, to Clean......... 1605° 
Small Pox, Pitting in, Sponge Cake ...... 1887, 1888 

to Prevent ......... 557—559 | Sponge Cake, Almond... 1889 

614 | Sponge, Lemon 1899 
Spots from Furniture, to 
Remove 
Sprains, Remedy for 
2178, 2179 
Spring ap pita asaeeaey 626 
Squills, Properties and 
Tues of 
Squinting, Remedy for . 2145 
Squirrels, Care of. 1945 
Staining, Genera] Obser- 
Vations ON .........0.000 1332 
Stains from Books, to 
Extract 
Stains from Floors, to 
Remove 
Stains from the liands, 
to Remove ............008 1578 
Stair Carpet, to Sweep... 355 
Stalactites, to Represent 
in Models 
Stamped Documents, 
Importance of 
Stamps for Bills of Ex- 

change, &c. 2517 
Starch, Gum Arabic ... 2466 
Starch Paste Models, to 

¥orm 2117 
Stecl, Ruston ,taRemedy 3146 
Stee) Gooda, to Preserve 
from Rust 
Stew, First Watch, to 
Prepare 1 
Stew, Irish, to Prepare. 109 
Stewing, Dnrilogue re- 

specting ,-. 954—976 
Stimulant and TouicMix- 
LUPE ....0-.sseserene ecenece 
Stimulant Lotion om tesces 
Stimulants, Local 


192 


Small Pox, Kemedy for. 
SmokyChimney, toGuard 

Against 
Snails, to Destroy......... 
Snails, Trap for............ 256 
Snipe, to Carve............ er 
26 


Snipes, to Choose......... 
Snuff, Adulterated, to 
Detect sicisiecncersensceses 2506 


Soap Liniment with 
Spanish Fiies............ 
Soapsuds, Economy of, 418 
Sociable, How to be...... 17387 
Society, Introduction to, 
Etiquette of 
Soda Cake .........-00.-0000 
Soda, Carbonate of, Pro- 
perties and Uses of .... 745 
SodaPowders,Compound 643 
Soda Woeter Powders .._ 2(4i8 


276 
Sofas, to Clean 360 
Soft Water, to Prepare. 434 
Soldering, Neat Modeof 324 
Soles, Gutta Percha, to 
Put on 
Boles, to Carve 
Solution of Acetate of 
Ammonia, Properties 
and Uses of ............ 
Solution of Chloride of 
Zinc, Properties and 
Use Of ssi cscsssccesvene 
Soporifics, Medical Pro- 
perties off..............000 869 
Sore Throat, Gargle for. 2142 
Sore Throat, luflamma- 
tory, Remedy for ...... 
Soup, Asparagus ......... 


Sofa, to Choose.......... i 


752 
538 
607 
1146 


YOUR STOMACH, AND YOUR CONSCIENCE. 


a ae ce ee ee ee 


No. 

Stimulants, Medical Pro- 
Plies of,..............0008 
Stipulanis, Naturo and 
BOS Ol icidesacicsdacesusvee 
Stimulating Gargle ...... 

Sting of Nettle, Cure for 2187 
Stings is Beesand Wasps, 

Cure for ...........c..0008 2 

Sage of Insects,to Treat 1286 
Brown,to Preparo 

1154, 1155 


No. 
Sulphur and Potash Pow- 
COTS csiessscsectevericseses 
Sulphur, Properties and 
OOS OF, oo ics6secseewcsestes 
498 | Sulphuric Ether, Com- 
pound Spirit, Nature 
and Uses of 


192 | Sulphuric Ether, Nature 


and Uses of ..........+ 680 | 
Summer Champupne .. 


Summons, if Disoheyed, 


Stock, Preparation of, Consequence Of oe. 
from Mutton ............ 443 | Sunburn, Wash for ...... 2197 
Stockings, Worsted and Sunstroke, Treatment for 1258 
Lamb'sWool, to Mend 2041 | Sun, Warmth of,inDwell- 
Stomach, Inflammation ings, Kasential ......... 882 
of, Remedy for ......... 691 | Suppers, My Wife’s...... 1173 
Stomachi.; Mixture ...... 539 | Surgery, Domestic ..... . 7867 
Stomachi2*, Medical Pro- Surgical Operations, 
Perties wA........scscsceeee 871} Minor ..................06 808 
Stone, to Stain ..........0 1333 | Superiority, Rudcnuessin 
geliel of Bottles, to Boasting Of.............+. 207 
Loosen. ..........ccccceee0e 333 | Swearing, Avoidanceof. 1775 
Stoves, Biscking for, to Sweet Bags for Linen... 2469 
Make. ..........c2ccccceeee 72| Sweetbread, Plain, to 


Strasburg Potted Meat . 1153 

Strawberry Ice Cream... He 
Strawberry Water Ice... 1925 
Straw Bonnets,to Bleach 2453 
Straw Bonnets, toClean 2451 
Straw Matting, to Clean 357 


Stuffing Birds, Quad- 
ti BEG i cincuierwccces 3095 
med ng for Goose or 
3 causgnasuncumeavasae 157 
stalling Small Birds...... 2096 
Styptics, Medical Pro- 
perties Of.,...... cs... 872 
Succedaneum, Tooth- 
Stopping ........ccseeseeee 220) 
Sucking Lig. to Carve... 2388 
Sudorific Powders ...... 652 
Sudorifics, Medical Pro- 
perties of................0 87: 


Suet Dumplings, Hint on 
Boiling ............ 450 (xiv) 
Suet Pudding, Pisin... 1200 
Suffocation from Char- 
coal, to Treat..........0 
Suffocation from Noxious 
Gases, Trentinent for. 1257 
Suffolk Diale ‘ct, Kerorsof 153 


Sugar, Adulterated, to 
CLOCU ceivedccacacenscouns 2507 
Sugar Biscuits ............ 1898 

se a eforW eons 

172 

Bulphete of Copper, Dnes 
OF sosicisecaciertrseciacuviest 750 

Sulphate of Potash, Pro- 
pertics and Uses of... 719 
Sulphate of Zinc ......... 608 

ga of Zine Eye- 
paauceuiselvetepiaeanins 458 

Sulphur and Senna Con- 
fection was 470 


cS 


Prepare 1127 
Sweetbread, to Prepare. 1126 
Sweet. Dishes, Cold. to 

Re Dress 1215—1218 
Swimming, the Artof... 1316 
ne Belts, 


eeceecasa 


Ge 
Oo 
| 


ie 

Swimmers, ir, Franklin's 
Advice to......... 1317—1330 

Syrup, Apples in ......... 

Syrup, Indian 

Syrup of Orange or 
Lemon Peel...........0.0 


1913 


Tuble Covers, to Remove 
Ink Stains from ........ 
Table of expenses, Jn- 
come, and Wages...... 2519 
Table of Days from One 
Month to Another ... 2518 
Table, How to Lay 
Neatly ....ccccccseeee 450 (xi) 
Table of Interest for Sav- 
ings, Investments, &c. 2520 
Table of Per-Contages... 2522 
Tables, Dining, to Polish 361 


380 


Tubles, to Preserve....... 307 
Tamarind Drink...... 541, 512 
Tamarinds, Properties 

and Uses of .......0....0. 705 
Tartar Emetic Ointment 522 
Tartarie Acid, Proper- 

ties and Uses of........ 748 
Tart, Cold Araleyts to Re- 

Dress .. . 1217 
Tarts, Paste for... sss. 1171 


Taxes, W hat, Payable by 
Zandlord. 1 


. 2066 ! | Tea, Standing in Tin... 


404 | Toast, Anchovy 


409 





~ 


Nc. 


95(8 
13:8 


| Tea Parties, My Wife's. 1870 
. 420 
Tea, to Make 2071—2079 


9| Tea, Why should it be 


Made with Boiling 
1687 


Water P c.crcccccsscsscnscee 
Tea, Why does its First 
Infusion have the most 
Aroma SOCeaseneeSeaucrananea 
Tea, Why does it often 
Cure Headache P....... 1684 
Teapots, China, Desira- 
bility Of ........secsscsesees 836 
Teeth, Solution for....... 1582 
Teething ........scescessenees 21938 
Temper, Female Man- 
agement Of........0.s0008- 1961 
Temperance, Benefits of 
1659—1662 
Temples, Medels of, to 
Construct ..rcccosessecees 2130 
Temper, to Keep .., 450 (viii) 
Tenancies, Notices Re- 
lating tO ......c0s0ssssssees 1401 
Tenancies, Yearly, 
Terms Of ...............06 1402 
Tenant and Landlord, 
Laws Relating to....... 


Tenant and Landlord, 
Stamped Agreements. 1449 
Tenant, Incoming, In- 
demnity Granted to... 1405 
Tenant's Notice to Quit 1416 
Termination of Leases.., 1399 
Terms Used to Express 


the Properties of 

Medicines........000-sce0e 826 
Thinning the Blood, 

Mode of............ 2207, 2208 
Throat, Inflamed, Gar- 

gle POPs eines heer! BOL 


Throat, Sore, he! apa for 21-43 
Thrush, Remedy for..... Gls 
Thrushes, Care of......... 1936 
Thumb, Dislocated, “Re- 

medy fo for 1 
Tic Doloureux, Remedy 
617, 2141 
Tincture of Allspice...... 19833 
Tincture, Ethereal ...... bbs 
Tincture of Lemon Peel 2053 
Tin, Poisoning vy, 

Treatment for........... 
Tin-Ware, Care of........ 
Titled Persons, to Ad- 

dress Properly ......... 
Toads, Uses of,in Gardens 354 
1134 


4lis 





ic 


fobzeco, Aaniiarsee 


Toddy, Whisky .......... 3058 
Toilet, Etiquette of....... 1698 
Toilette, Roman Lady's, 
Described ................ 1 
ie aiid Lady's 
ta Vopertice and 
Uses Ol eco cncsnsiciencens 
Tomato Sauce ............. 2w2 
Tongue, to Curve......... 2389 
Tongues, Glazing for.... 1544 
Tonic and Stimulant 
Mixture ......scsessocceres 
Tonic Aperient, Pre- 
ecription for .....0...... 
Tonic Garygle ........ widees 
Tonic Pills 


1607 


Tonic Powders. seceeuecentne 
Tonics, meso Pro- 
perties of 
rUaee 
Too! Chests, Family, and 
Closeta, to Furnish 284—300 
Toothache, Cure for 618, 2199 
Tooth Powder,American 1585 
— Powder, Campho- ‘ 
Tooth Powder, Myrrh... 1584 
Touth Powder, Quinine. 1586 
Tooth-Stopping, Gutta 
Perchn.......c1-ssseerseeee 2200 
Toh Sens Succe- 
Toros phical Models, 
De pographicl ecduavouseats 2125 
Tortoiseshell, Imitationof 1342 
Tow, Surgical Uses of... 775 
Towels, Worn,toMend 450(xv) 
Tracing Paper, to Make 2090 
Tragacavth, Properties 
and Usesof............... 
Trays, Japanned,toClean 369 
Trees, Mildew on, to 
REMovE....c.cccrcccccee 253 
Tarbot, to Curve ......... 2364 
Turbot, to Choose. ........ 3 
Turkey, Cold, to Dress. 115 
Turkey, to Carve... M2 
Turkey, to Chuose........ 19 
Turkey, Pulled, to Pre- 

Sue ee nanbeeeunacancnaes 116 
Turnip Radishes, to Boi] 1959 
Turnip Wine,......ccceeeeee 2052 
Turnips, Cold, to Dress. 1057 
Turpent Enems....... 

entine Liniment., 


'yphusF ever, Remedy for 619 


U 


Unfermented Cakes 1877, = 
re's, Dr. Ink 
Urns, Jap sned, to Gican. eo 





1 | Vegetables, 
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Valerian, Nature and 
Uses of ............0seee0 
Valse a Deux Temps 
Described 136 
yee Improvised 2205 
VealAlamode,to Prepare 1093 
Veal and Ham Patties... 


No. 


Veal, Cold, Ragout of... 1098 
Veal, Fillet of” to Carve 2386 
Veal, Fillet of, to Roast. 986 
Veal, Knuckle of toCarve 2391 
Veal, Loin of, to Carve.. 2385 
Veal, Loin of, to Roast.. 987 
V eal, Neck of, to Roast. 989 


Veal Rissoles ............... 
Veal Sausages, to make. 1121 
Veal, Shoulder of,to Roast 988 
V cal, " Sweetbread,to Roast 990 
Veal, to Choose............ 
Veal, to Mince............- 


Veal, Various Joints of, 
Described .............. v) 
Veal, with White Sauce. 1079 


sons, Treatment for ... 1280 
Vegetable Soup............ 1145 
Vegetables for Children 1856 
Vegetables, for Dinner, 

Where to Set them.... 2353 
Preserva- 


583 Vegetable Irritant Poi- 


tion of 


1033 
Vegetables, to Boil....... 
1031, 1035-—1038 
Vegetables, to Choose... 1029 
Yoru to Choose 
Scebaucpcaeocatatctas 1039 
Vepotatics, to Cleanse 
from Insects 
Vegetables, to Prepare 
or Cooking.............+. 1026 
Vegetables, 
and Cl 
Vegetation, Maturity cc. 
1519—1621 
vas ‘deel Lace, to 


Velvet, to Renovate...... 
Venice Turpentine, a 
perties and Uses of... 
Venison, to Choose...... 
Venison, Various Joints 

of, Described......... 27 (vi) 
Ventilation, Best Mode 

OF s2iesssiiepindeceaics 450 (xxxi) 
Ventilation in Honses, 

Necessity of,, . RAR 
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4 | Veal, Breast of, to Carve 2387 


A CRACKFN PLATE WILL LAST AS LONG AS A SOUND ONR, 





No. 

Ventilation of Bedrooms 2203 
Vermicelli Sou 1144 
Vermin, How 

Bir 00 sic veewices cis 
Vesicants, Medical Pro 

perties off............cc.s00 
Vessels, Glass, to Clean. 9367 
Vinegar, Cheap and Good 1987 

inegar, Cress .. 1986 
Vinegar, Horseradish .. 1984 
Vinegar. Mint.............. 
Vinegar, Raspberry...... 
Viegas Game of, De- 


cribe 
Violet, Why Unfavour- 
able to Every Com- 
PlexION.........ccceeeeceree 1693 
Visiting Dress, 
quette of .............s0000 
Visiting the Sick, Cau- 
tions Respecting sates 
Visits, Etiquette of ...... 


3{ Visits of Condolence, 


Etiquette of 
Vitriol, 


babapies Nature 


and Use 
Volatile Balt ature and 
Uses of 


WwW 


Wages, Necessity of Re- 
ceipts for, when lean 1378 

Wages. Tuble of . . 2619 

Wainscot, Painted, “to 
Clean 


3 
Walls, Damp,to Remedy 309 
Walnut Ketchup ......... 1980 
Walnuts, to Pic le ..... 1658 
Waltz a Deux Temps 
Described ..........00.0 136 
Waltz, Cellarius, 
scribed 133 
Waltz, Circular, 
BCTIDE........0.ccceceen-ee 134 
Waltz, Cotillion, 
BCTIDE..........cerecseeees 128 
Waltz, Polka, Described 135 
Waltz. Redowsa Described 132 
Warehouseman General 
Terms of Hirmg ...... 
Warmth,Dry totheBody, 
BestModeof Applying 807 
Warmth for the Body, 
Desirability of ......... 
Warmth for the Body, 
Exercise Best for Pro- 
ducin. 
Warts 
Washing a Preventative 
of Infection ...... 1628. 1629 
Washing, Economy 
V riana Pro»aa 


nine 


No. No. No. 
Washing Muslins and Wedding. Reception Words, Various Kinds 
Chintzos ............00000. 2 after, Etiquette of ... 1724] of, Results ............... 1958 
Washing. Saving of Soa Wedding Rings, Origin Work by Daylight Pre- 
and Labour in ......... 2463 | of Wearing .............. feruble in Winter 450 (xxvi) 
WashingSoda as a Freez- WeddingRing, Why Worn Work, How to Accom- 
ing Mixture ............ 1930 | on Fourth Finver...... 1752 | — pllish ........sesssseceesseee 436 
Washing, Supremacy of WeddingTour, Best Place Wormwood, Nature and 
Soapsuds.................. 2461 OP ivsiiscadesieeiecsssusccane 725 | Uses of.............ccssce0e 689 
Washing, to Prepare Weights and Measures Worms in the Intestines, 
Hard Water for ...... 2462 | for Medicine ............ 4| Remedy for............... 
Washing with Lime. Di- Weights for Medicine, Worsted Stockings, tc 
rections............ 2458, 2459 | How Marked ............ 635 ON cwisecks acorsacevace 1 
Wasp Sting, Cure for ... 2186 | Whey, Alum .............4. 2079 | Wounds and Cuts,Treat- 
Wasps, to Destroy. ...... 260 | Whiskey Toddy ......... 2058 | ment Of ...........cceee0 1243 
WastePuper, Economy of 305 | Whist, Principles of . 59-—-75 | Wow Wow Suuce......... 2005 
Water as a Beverage, Whites, Remedy for...... 621| Wrapping Paper, to 
Excellence of............ 80 | Whiting, to Curve ...... 2371} _Purchase...........-.00008 301 
Water Cress, to Stew... 1062 | WicksforLamps,toMake 334 {| Wrapping Paper, unfit. 302 
Water, Hard, to Pre- WifeandHusband, Hints Writing for the Press, 
are for Washing ...... PAGZ | for... .cccsccevecces 1966—1977 | _ Directions ............... 223 
ater. Hard. to Soften. 318 | Wife's Power............... 1965 | Writing Ink,fromPaper, 
Water, Hot, Efficacy of. 2206 | Wife’s Property, Order to Remove ............... 4\4 
Water on the Brain, for Protection of 1493—1497 woe Ad- 
Remedy for ............ 620 | Will, to Make ... 1499—1513] vice Respecting......... 219 
Water in Holland Easily Wille, to Search for ... 1498 | WritingPaperandBooks, 
Obtained ..............060 1625 | Windows Open at Night, Economy of......... 423, 424 
Water, Soft, to Prepare 434] Bad Effect. of............ 1848 | Writing Paper and En- 
Waterproofing for Boots Wine, Adulterated, to velopes should be Clean 
Bnd SHOCS ..scesssesesees 2021 | Detect ........csscscscceses 2510 220, 231 
Water will Incrust Cer- Wine, atDinner,to Serve 2358 
tain Vessels............... 7 | Wine Biscuits ............ 1885 
Waxen Flowers and Wine, Blackberry ...... 2053 Y 
Fruits, to Make 2273—2295 | Wine, Elderberry......... 2054 
Wax Models, to Make... 2137 | Wines, Home-made, Va- Yeast,Domestic,toMake 936 
Wax, to Remove from FIOUS.....csscccocssverenes : Yeast, to Make ...... 934, 935 
Cloth .........00-..eseeeee 2036 | Wine, Parsnip ............ 2051 | Yellow Lotion ............ 510 
Weather, its Effect on Wine Stainsfrom Linen, Yorkshire Dialect, Sin- 
the Blood .............0 1655 | to Remove ............... 402|  gularities of ............ 1 
Weauther Precautions... 898 | Wine, Turnip............... 2052 | YorkshireDialect, Errors 
Weather, Signs of ...... 894 | Witling’s Reputation, a 208] of .....ceccsccceesseseeees 1 
Wedding Breukfust, Wood, to Stain... 1349—1356 Young, Counsels for the 1962 
Etiquette of ............ 1722 | Woodcocks, Scotch, to Young Ladies, Advice to 1963 
Wedding Cake, Almond Prepare ........c-sscssees 1125 Young Lady's Toilette 
Toeing for ....cc.cs.ceees Woodcock, to Carve ... 2390{ (Poetry) ........ccsecccees 1607 
Wedding Cake, Sugar Woodcocks, toChoose... 26 | Youth,toPreserveHealth 
Iceing for ...........00 1728 | Wooden Models, to Con- AYN fc Uae coastdiccueiatsvces 1664 
Wedding Cake, Receipt struct ............ 2113—2115 | Yule Cake ............0000s 1890 
OP sac cscisscurseuawesseseced 1726 | Wooden Ware, Care of. 421 
Wedding Cards, Eti- Wool, to Dye...... 2436—2412 
quette Of .......cce cece 1723 | WoollenClothes,toWash 419 Zz 
phi aa ed ana ia ; biden Dresses, Co- 
mularies after ......... oured, to Clean ...... 2446 | Zinc and Camphor Eye- 
Wedding Dress,Choice of 1715 | Worcester Sausages, was mee isla eee if eos 
WeddingFees,Amountof 1719 | Make ..............cscee0 1119 | Zine and Lead Fyewash 456 


Wedding, Order of Going 
to and Coming from 
Church............ 1/16—1721 


ENQuirE 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Words, Mischoosing of. 160 
Words, Mispronuncia- 
GON OF 00... esccrcreenceens ‘ 


WirHin uron Fancy Ngepieworx, 


111 


Zinc, Poisoning by, Treat- 
ment for 


See over. 
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ENQUIRE WITHIN UPON FANCY NEEDLEWORE ° » 357 
INSTRUCTIONS IN CROCHET. ° e . ° - 358 
Crochet Edging (Gothic) . ° ° e P) » 369 


Crochet Border . . ° ° ° ’ ° - 360 
Crochet Border . ; ‘ ° ° e ; - 36) 
Wheel and Shamrock Antimacassar . a e ‘ - 362 
Jewelled D’Oyley (the Ruby) . ; ‘ A. » 863 
Hint on D’Oyleys . . . ° e . » 365 
Crochet & Tricoter . . . ° ° . » 865 
Ladies’ Comforter in Crochet . P . e ° » 3665 
INSTRUCTIONS IN NETTING ° ° a . . 367 
Oriental Table-Cover . ;: . P ° ° » 368 
Netted D’Oyley . . ‘ . « ° . 870 
Lady’s Watch-T'ocket . , e . . . » 37) 


INSTRUCTIONS IN TATTING. ° ‘ . . . 373 
Edging in Tatting, No. 1 ‘ 0 . * e . 374 


Infants’ Cap Crown in Tatting ; ° ° . » 376 
Edging in Tatting, No. 2 e . ° ° ° - 376 
Edging in Tatting, No. 3 ‘ . “ ° e » 877 
Edging in Tatting, No. 4 ‘ ‘ " . . . 3H 
Tatting Insertion . ; ° . ° ° . 378 
INSTRUCTIONS IN KNITTING . . ° . . 879 
Shells for a Knitted Counterpane ‘ . . ; . 380 
Brioche Stitch . . ‘ ‘ ° . . . 380 
INSTRUCTIONS IN EMBROIDERY AND TAPESTRY WORK _.| 381 
Sofa Cushion in Tapisserie D’ Auxerro < ‘ ; , 394 
MMISCELLLANEOUS ° ‘ . ° ° ’ . 386 
Vase Mat ° ° ° e ° ° ® . 386 
Tcilet Cushio: . . e ° v ° . » 887 
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“LOUIS” YELYETEEN. 


The superiority of the 
“ Louis” VELVETEEN consists 


in its Fineness, Softness, and 


The L Re 
iV ELVETEEN ) f Thinness, and in its Depth 
NPERMANENT ORIENTAL 4-4 
SA BLUE BLACK }y, of Rich Solid Blue - Black 
, TES 


Nuc’ ASPERA (JUVANT © | 
‘i LOUIS 





Colour. 
Also in all the fashionable 


colours. 
“LE FOLLETT ” says: “For every purpose to which 
Velvet may be applied, we recommend the ‘ Louis ’ Velveteen.” 


The ‘‘MORNING POST ” says: “The ‘Louis’ Velvetcen 
possesses several advantages over other Velveteens.” 


See also opinions of the ** Queen,”’ ** Whitehall Review,” 
‘¢ Myra's”’ and ‘‘ Sylvia’s”’ Journals, &c. 


The “ LOUIS” VELVETEEN can be obtained in all the 
Fashionable Colours, as well as in the Permanent Oriental 
Bluc-Black. 


Every Yard is stamped at the back in plain letters 
the “ LOUIS” VELVETEEN, to prevent deception. 


The “ Louis’ Velveteen is not dearer than inferior 
dyes and makes. 


ee 


The “ Louis” Velveteen can be obtained from all Drapers. 








A PERMANENT 


MARKING INK, 


WITH A NEWLY INVENTED 
SQUARE STRETCHER, 


Price 1/ per Bottle, and in 5/- Leather Cases for 
Hotels and Family use. 
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Lt keeps its colour, and wll not injure the 
most delicate fabric. 
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Tt ts always advisable to have new goats washed before Marking, 
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Third Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, price 35. 


GRAMMAR LAND; 


Or, Grammar in Fun for the Children of Schoolroamshire, 


By M. L. NESBITT. 
With Frontispicce and Initials by F. Wanpy. 

‘*A pleasant introduction to the dryest of all studies to a child, and, withal, likely to be 
profitable.” —Standard. 

**Not a fairy tale of an impossible and exaggerated kind, but a funny trial that will 
teach the little folk of Schoolroomshire the difficult and dry study of grammar easily, 
pleasantly, and in an amusing, interesting manner.” —J’xdliskers’ Circular. ; 

“The child is amused while he learns the principles of the language, and he is made to 
fec] that he is almost taking part in some real events, while he is really learning the value 
of the different parts of speech and their general application.”—Scetsman. 

“‘Itis got up attractively as a prize or gift book, and in that capacity, in spite of its 
very obvious purpose as a work blending instruction with amusement, we believe It is likely 
ra Ls welcome and useful to those in whose hands it may be placed.”—.School Board 

LP ORI be. 


London: HOULSTON & SONS, Paternoster Square. 
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Small 4to, cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 


A TRIP TO MUSIC LAND. 


A Fairy Tale, forming an Allegorical and Pictorial Exposition 
of the Elements of Music, 


By EMMA L. SHEDLOCK. 


With Twenty full-page Illustrations of a highly humorous character, 
by J. KING JAMEs. 


** Miss Shedlock’s plan is unquestionably very ingenious in theory, and with equal 
ingenuity she has striven to reduce it to practice.”— 7 émes. 

“We find it very fit for young people, readable enough, and not unlikely to be service- 
able in imparting, at least, a comprehensive notion of the practice of music as a whole.”— 
Atheneum. 

**The very identical book to give a child who really strives at his or her music lessons 
and finds them too difficult to understand. Here the difficulties of time, sharps, flats, and 
incidentals, and all the other mysterious signs in music, are explained allegorically and 
pictonially in a narrative, which, as a mere fairy tale, will favourably compare in interest 
with cthers which have no instruction attached to them.” —Pudblic Opinion. 


London: HOULSTON & SONS, Paternoster Square. 
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CHAMBERLIN’ 


ROYAL CANADIAN MEAL, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOOD IN THE WORLD FOR 
TURKEYS, GEESE, DUCKS, AND CHICKENS. 
Received the Only Award given by the Iuternational Fury, Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and Chickens fed on this Meal thrive wonder- 
fully; are kept free from disease, and will lay nearly double the number of eggs. 
Fowls commence laying at about seven months old. Turkeys, so difficult to 
breed, are reared with the greatest success upon this Meal. If shut up, they 
will fatten in a very short time, and the colour and delicacy of the meat is 
surprising. It is invaluable in cold and exposed situations, and success at 
Poultry Shows is only assured by the use of this Meal. 


Price for Cash with order, 20s. per cwt., including 12 Packets of 
Aromatic Compound and Bag. Packed also in Three-pound Packets, 
6d. each. 


Sole Manufacturer of the Celebrated Aromatic Spanish Meal for Pheasants 
(Hon. Mention, Paris Exhibition), Cavcar Excelsior for Pheasants, Aromatic 
Compound for Roup, Gapes, Snarles, &e., tr Poultry (Hon. Mention, Paris 
Exhibition), D.S. Afeat Greaves for Pheasants and Partridges ; Granulated 
Dog Food, in Packets, 2d. each. 


Sole Proprietor and Maker, JAMES CHAMBERLIN, Norwich. 
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On the First of every Month, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Che Churchman's Shilling Alagazine, 
AND FAMILY TREASURY. 
Edited by CHARLES MACKESON, F.S.S. 


Containing Serial Tales, Sketches, Essays, Poems, and Reviews, 


“The standard of literary excellence 1s very good.” —Guardian, 

**]s anybody looking about for a magazine which honestly sticks to the Prayer Book, 
and is neither heavily written nor badly printed? Let him order the “ Churchinan’s Shilling 
Magazine.”— Church Bells. 

** A most spirited and deserving monthly, We cannot withhold a word of praise for the 
admirable type and general get-up, which ought to add to its popularity.”— John Bull. 

** By far the best of our Shilling Monthlies. . « . A first-class magazine, suited to 
the wants of Conservative Churchmen. We are disposed particularly to recommend this 
magazine as well adapted for family reading, being sound and admirably conducted.”’— 
Luglish Churchman. 

y ie bide have been struck by the very exccllent character of its contents.”—C/lerical 
ournel, 

‘¢ Among the monthlies this magazine should hold a high place. It is especially deserv- 
ing the support of Churchmen.”—Church Opinion. 





Volumes I. to XXIV., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6, each. 
Yearly Subscription, per post, 13s. Any Single Part, post free, for 14 Stantps. 


London: HOULSTON & SONS, Patcrnostcr Square ; 
And all Booksellers. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


COODALL’'S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A Single Trial solicited from those wh» have not Jeh tried these splendid preparations. 
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GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The Most Delicious and Cheapest Sauce in the World, 


; Warranted pure and free from any injurious ingredient. This cheap and 
m excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes 
va nore delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded the 

palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its strength 
Nor its piquancy is overpowering, and "that its inv igorating zest by no means 
impairs the normal flavour of ¢ ie dishes to which it is added. Employed 
either av naturrl as a fillip to Chon. Steaks, Game, or Cold Meats, or used 
in combination by a skilful cook in concocting Soups, Stews, Ragouts, Curries, or Gravi ies, 
tur tish and Made Dishes. The only Cheap and good Sauce. Beware of imitations. 
: Cavtion.—On each Label is our TRADER Mark, [Vidlow Pattern Plate, and name, 
1 Goopat, BackHousgs & Co. Nother is genuine. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Lottles at 6:7., z5., and 2s. each. Prepared 

by GUODAL 1, BACKHOUSE & CU., Leeds. 
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GOODALL’S| ‘BAKING POWDER. 


The Cheapest because the Gest ; indispensable to every houschold, and 





et 
OF ——Oe an inestimable Loon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without ergs, 
; F< Veet Pastry without butter, and beautiful light Bread without yeast. One trial 
o will convince the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 


Sold_by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in w/. Packets : Gel, 18., 25., 
and ss. Tins. Prepared by GOODALL, LACKHOUSE & CU., Leeds. 
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ee QUININE WINE. 


Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
wt o be the Best and Cheapest Sonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole 
ie system and stimulates the appetite. [s invaluable for Indigestion, Nervous- 
ness, Gout, Rheumatics, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable 
stomachic to all suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. The best 
Restorative for the Weak, young or aged. It is admirably adapted for 
delicate Children and per-ons to whom (Juinine in any other form is objec- 
: tionable, and is specially suited asa ve hicle for the administration of Cod Liver Oil, where 

the combined effect of Quinine and of the 02. Fecoris Aseli: is desirable. A wineglassful 
twice or thrice 2 day will be found most grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial 
Tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., 15., 15. 1}¢/., 2s., and 2s. 37, per Bottle. Prepared by 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Heel. 
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GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


For :nwhing Delicious Custards without Fugs, in Less Time and at Half the Price. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. Telicious to all kinds of Puddings. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. Delicious to :ll kinds of Fruit Pies. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. | Delicious to everything. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. Delicious alone. 
Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give thc utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given arc implicitly followed. ‘The proprictors entertain the 
Cor reatt Freatest confidence in the article, and can recommend it to housckeepers 
generally as 2 useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give ir A TRIAL. 
Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 15. each, ea ean conan Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
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PREPARED BY 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


Important to all, more especially English Ministers, British Consuls, and 
Enropeans secking to reside in safety in ‘Tropical and Foreign Climates. 

SICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases imme- 
diately relieved by taking a teaspoonful in a tumbler of cold water. This 
4f can he repeated once or twice in two hours, if needful. 

SS SEA-VOYAGES.—It is a very valuable accompaniment, and should on 
no account be omitted. It instantly allays the sea or bilious sickness. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated Scerctions, 
Indigestion, and Eruptions on the Skin, a teaspoonful should be taken daily with the dinner 
ina tunbler of water, andthe same quantity on going to bed. 

TION.—Be sure the .Vawie and Trade Alark are ou a Kuff-coloured Wrapper 
envvloping rach bottle. May be obtained of all Chemists, ino Purent glassestoppered 
Bottles, at 28. Gd, 48. Gel., 118., aNd 218. cach, 


LAMPLOUGH’S OONOENTRATED LIME JUIOE SYRUP, 


From the fresh Fruit, as imported for the Hospitals—a Perfect: Luxury; forms, with 
the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious Beverage. 
Mir be obtained of anv Chemist, tt Patent glass-stappered Battles, at 2s. and 4s. 6d. each, 






H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, London. 


Their use in the restoration and maintenance of good health is “ remarkable—very re- 
markable mdeecd.’? 


NEW AND REVISED Etrion. —Crown Svo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6c. 


THE HISTORICAL FINGER-POST. 


A Handy Rovk of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognoemens, Allusions, &t., 
in connection with Oniversal History, 
INCLUDING 
Politics, Theology, Law. Commerce, Literature, Army and Navy, Arts and Sciences, 
Geography, ‘J'r.dition, Natural, Social, and Personal Characteristics, &c. 


By EDWARD SHELTON. 


“A valuable assistant as a book of reference, 2...) Only requires to be known to be 
appreciated.” —J'rfuters’ Journal. : 

“‘Toteachers young teachers espectally such a work will prove invaluable as a handy 
book of reference.”—- ’upil Teacher. 

“lhe idlest reader would find it convenient to have it within reach. The book contains 
a copious index.” /’ablishers’ Circa «ar, 

“A handy little volume which will supply the place of ‘Haydn's Dictionary of Dates’ 
to many persons who cannot afford that work. Moreover, it contains some things that 
Haydn's book does not.” Beokseller. 


——-—— — 


London: HOULSTON ‘& SON S, Paternoster Square. 
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Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and Tlairdressers. 
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